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PREFACE 

TOTBI 

THIRD md LAST SECTION V PART THE SECOND. 


In publishing ail that rediains to complete the Second Part 
of these Travels, the author tpt the satisfaction of making 
some addition to his former remarks, upon certain antiquities' 
which appear to him likely to illustrate, in a very remarkable 
manner, the customs, and the religion, and the lan^iage of 

AMTIENT .GeEECE. 

Ever since the first notice of the diaracters of die Greek 
alphabet upon the ierm^cotta yanest found in the sepulchres 
of the south of I/a^, decided the fact of their Hettemo 
origin, a hope had been entertained, that new and copious 
sources of information,^ touching the arts and literature 
of Greece, would be brought to light by researches 

among 
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the tombs of the mother country. K^ly half a 
cedira^, however, elapsed, from the time that thi| exftectation 
was oii^nally excited, without any oonsideray|p ^|scoyery 
being made tending towards its fulfilment. Above twenty 
years ago, the author w^ at with bis friend the 

late Sir WUiiam Hanlon, who ^sad long indulged this 
expectation, when the return of tWo l^nglisb gentlemen, 
Messrs. Berners and TUsm, from their' travels in Crreece, 

' 1 f I • 

^who brought with them terra-cotta vases similar to 
those called Etruscan, but which they had derived from 
sepulchres in Grceda Propria,) tended greatly to its 
fulfilment. These, and other vases, discovered by English¬ 
men travelling in Greece, or by their agents living at 
Athens, have been occasionally discovered; but they were 
principally vessels of libation, or small paieras a^d cups, 
with little or no ornament, ekeepting a plain black 
varnish, or, at the most, a < few lines* hastily scratched 
with a sharp instrument upon their surfaces, or traced 
in colour by way of cincture or border. Nothing that could 
be considered as fair specimens of Grecian painting, nor 
any inscriptions, appeared upon those terra-cottas. What 
the result of the author’s own researches in Grcecia Propria 
was, may be seen by reference to the account, he has 
published in the former Section, and especially in the 
Sixteenth Chapter, to which an engraving is annexed, 
representing the principal terra-xiottas therein described': 

yet 


(1) See the Plate facing p. 664 of that Section. 
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yat few persons bare been more zealous in their researdtra 
after rach antii|uities than he was; because he had for 
many^ears iooked forward to the contribution they might 
offer to the taste and the literature of bis coiintiy. 
Since his departure from Athens^ some excavations made 
by the two rival artists, Ltm&ri and Fmtml, whose merits 
he has before noticed, began to realize the prospect so 
long, and so generally, formed, llieir discoveries were 
followed by a still more extensive examination of the soil 
near Athens, conducted under the patronage of several 
persons from this country; but by none more successfully 
than by Mr. Dodwell, by Mr. Graham, and by Mr. ^rgon. 
The representation of a fine vase belonging to Mr. Dodwell 
has beeD already published*; but the more important 
discoveries of Mr. Graham, and of Mr. Burgon of Smyrna, 
as connected with the arts and the literature of Greets, and 
with a subject so often alluded .to in these Travels, demand 
all the attention which it is now in the author’s power to 
bestow upon a topic he has already discussed. 

Mr. Graham, being at Athens, caused an excavation to be 
made near the supposed site of the Academy, on the left- 
hand side of the antient paved-way, lading from Athens to 
ITiehes. Such was his success, that he discovered and 
brought to this country nearly a thousand imes, of a nature 
and quality so extraordinary, that in some instances, as will 
presently appear, nothing like them had ever been seen 

before. 


(2) See Mosea'i Collection &c. of Vases^ Plate S. Lmd. 1814. 
VOL. IV. b 
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before. Hicir discorery amounts to so&ing^ less tluHt tbe 
development of a series of original picttirtB, painted upon 
the most durable of all substanees, representing tlie ar^ 
the mythology, the religious ceremonies, and the babUs of 
the Athenians, in the earliest periods of tbeir history; 
Upon some of these vessels, the colours, the gildhig, and 
the lettering, remain as fresh as when they were dqmsited 
in the tombs of Attica, more than two thousands years 
ago. Upon one Athenian tripod iihdlke is pictured the 
altercation between Minerva and Neptune for Attica 4 at 
which all the superior Gods of Greece presided: conse¬ 
quently, this chaUce has been made to exhibit a complete 
Pantheon, by a scries of designs, equal in the style of their 
execution to any of the Grecnan paiidings preserved upon 
the terra-cottas of Nola in the Sifuth of Italy; and, to add 
to the value of this curious mythological document, the 
Greeh names of all the assembled Deities &re inscribed above 
their heads, in very legible characters. 

The style of painting upon those vases varies so consi¬ 
derably, that almost every branch of the art known to the 
Greeks may be observed upon them ; from the most antient 
specimens of the style called monochrome by Pliny \ where 
the figures were delineated only as shadows, by a black 
colour traced upon a red ground; down to the period 
in which more elaborate designs, in the monochrome 
style, were represented, by an outline of the liveliest 

vermilion. 


(l) " Secundara ttngulu cdoribui, et nmockromatoH dictam,” &c. Plinia, M. xsxv. 
Hut. Hat. tom.lH. p.41T- . L.Bat, ItiSS. 

a 
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t>q^ion\ upon a surface which is perfectly w4iVc. /Xhis 
last style of itjunting dii^s from every other, in one 
lamentable character; that, instead <of sitstaining the action 
of acids, which are commonly used in clcaissing these votes*, 
they will not bear even the application of water; and being 
found covered with dirt, it is very difficult to develop the' 
vermilion painting uninjured. Fortunately, one of the finest 
pictures in this style has escaped; and the whole of the 
design has been rendered visible, by carefully scraping the 
surface with veiy irfiarp knives; changing them often, so as 
to preserve an edge as keen as possible\ The subject 
represented‘ appears to relate to the popular and afiecting 
story of the visit paid by Electro to the tomh of lier 
father Agamemnon, when she discovers the votive offerings 
already left there by her brotljer Orestes, previous 
to their interview; a story related difterently by Euripides 
and Sophocles, ani. oi mvtte, sm^ other popular tale, 
liable to many varieties of rdfaticm and of representation. 

The 


(2) Murke tineta; the of the Greeki. Tn more than one iMtance, regal 

robes are represented upon the Athenian terra-coltas, of a vermilion colour. 

(3) The geperalUy of the Grecian vases wiU sustain the highest temperature of a 
Porcelain furnace, without anf alteration in the ca/htN’S upon their surftces. 

(4) The whole success of this experiment is due to the patience and skill of okx to 
whom the author has been before indebted for the embellishment of his Travels, and 
to whose taste and talents he owes the design whence the Frontispiece to this Volume 
has been engraved. First, by tracing the outline upon the vase itself, to ensure the 
ntmost fidelity ] and afterwards, by imitating the hue and disposition of the vernulim 
colour with all possible exactness { a faithful copy has been delineated of an Mhenian 
monochrome picture. 

(3) See the Frontispiece. 
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Th£ jottTf^ey^iOrecteSiif denoted by tbe 
which he bears in his left hand c and the cuiiefis drcnll&tance 
of the chaplet, as coip^feed a^^f^pil^ wuvt, will not 
be viewed without iJ^restV who have noticed 

the frequent examples of resemblance between antient And;, 
modem customs; as it clearly proves, that the.sus¬ 
pended in the hands of angels upon the old monuments of our 
churches had their origin, like many other of our religious: 


customs, in 

Another circu 





's upon 


those VOWS, IS too important to be omitted in a work which 
professes to treat, o.f the antiquities of Greece. The origin 
not only of the Ipnk mhUe in architecture, but of the symbol 
denoting water, as it has been figured by Grecian sculptors 
in their marbleand corntces, and upon antient medals 
and gems. 



and was used for htnders td iheit ^tiired vases, Appears, 
from an entire series of designs upon the terra-cottas found 
fey Mr. Graham, to have been derived from a superstitious 



whom the sh^l|; It is 

represented under iftit^ a.ivarMty of ciireumStm and with 


so 


(1) See the Frontispiece. 

(a) Such ai the ornamenting of onr churches with ivy and holly at Christmas, &:c. &c. 
Vide Gregor, Naidanx. Oral, de VU& Greg. Thaumalurg. tom. III. p. SJA. 
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rexn’trkftUe jasociatitms, that mo doubt can Tcmain 
flW'to^'fa^ niSoinetimes %are 



done is iiitroduted, with an aquatic bird swimming towards 
it'i' in other instances Genii are represented as fostering it’; 
and the curvature is so formed, as to exhibit the origin df 
tMs 'well'known border. 




In one example, same volute is borne by a tving^ Genius in 
the right hand*; and in other instances, the plant appears ter¬ 
minated by itsjkwer, as in a state of fructification; a MusCf or 
GemuSf^iotwithmt u^ngs, being introdOced as holding Skikinror 
over it. When to the form of (he j^toiuer, which is ihret^oldf 



the voltde appears either.side, we have the representation 
of an ornament conspicuous upon. the wrmces of many of 
the most magnificent temples of Antient Greece; it then 
appears in this manner.:, 




From all which it may appear to be evident, as the author 

has 

(3) See the Vignette to this PieSux. 

(4) See the Vignette at the end of tbia Preface; taken from one of Mr, Graham's 
Vases, now in the possession of the 'Ker. IVilUatn Otter, M. A. Rector of Chetwynd 
in Shropshire, 
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has ebewheiv affirRied, that in the pamting and geui^ture „o£ 
the antient Grecians, exhibited on tfasir mpukkrai: vMe», 
and gem, and medak^ iuad siMireid %mttMngs, and whatsoever 
else had any refereivee to “ikum gg^ighn, nothing was 
represented that ought to be considered merely as a 
fcatciful deairafion. The ornament, in itself, was strictly 
hutdrical; it consisted of gpmboh, which were severally sp 
many records of their faith and tvonh^. lake the hiefo^ 
glypincs of Egypt, they were tiMf affpKS-of a language perhaps 
known only to the pnests ; fmt k was ekcumscribed by the 
most rigid canons; and, while the matchless beauty of 
the workmanship demanded admiration, the sanctity of 
the symbolical representation excited reverence. 

With r^ard to the great antiquity of those Jtictured 
vases, as a proof that the author does not err in referring 
some of them to the most remote periods of the Grecian 
history, he has only, to mdstioii the' style of writing 
which they sometimes exhibit, in this view of the 
subject, a vase discovered by .Mr. .finrgon, and now in his 
possession, is doubly valuable; because the inscription it 
has preserved', while it manifests the great antiquity of the 
vase itself, also makes known in the most satisfactory 
manner the uses to which these vesscds were appropriated, 
before they were placed within the sepukhres. It represents 

on 


(l) For the description of this remarkable Fore, and the inscription found upon it, the 
author is entirely indebted to Thomas Burgon, Esq. of Smyrna ; who not only supplied 
him with nfac-smile of the mscriptien, but also brought to Cambridge his own valuable 
designs, feithfully copied from the original vase, which is at present in Turkey. 
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IX 


on.<HKe«ide« charioiteer, «eated\\n. his car, drawn l»y two 
horses at full s^d; he is urging them with .a goad which 
he bears in his right band, and guidix^ them with a long, 
wand ; this he holds in bis left band, and to the extremity of 
it two bails are fastened. Upon the other side is seen 
the image of Minerva, represented by a picture so uncom¬ 
monly antient, that nothing like it has ever appeared. Hie 
painting consists of three colours; a dingy red, black, and 
wJttfe. The figure of Minerva is delineated in the black 
colour; but her attire is red, arid her fiiec, hands, and feet, 
vae white. Instead of a helmet, she wears upon her head the 
red fez, now in use among the modern Greeks; from the top 
of which a crest rises, like that of a helmet. Instead of the 
Gorgon upon her shield, a Dolphin is represented; thereby 
denoting her antient relationship to Fenus and Astarte, 
Her hair falls straight down her back; and it is collected into 
a queue, pointed at*the end: this part of the design is traced 
in a wavy zig-zag outline^ whi^h is purely Etruscan. Tlie 
same may be said of her -zone, and Jthe border of her red 
petticoat, whereon the labyrinthine maze is figured, but in 
the dryest Etruscan taste. Instead of an Owl above her bead^ 
there appears a Harpy: there is, however, an Owl over the 
figure of the charioteer. Minerva is represented in the act of 
combating: and before the %ureof the Goddess,—that is to 

say. 


(2) It ii said, that there is only one other example known where the Qharioteer 
is represented in a silting posture. 
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say, upon tbe left hand of the spcetatCHTj—the flowing 
inscription appears, writt«i vertically, inst^d of hlOrizon- 
tally, from fight to Irft: : > ^ ^' 

H€)T 

signifying either ; ; , .,, 

I-AM-A-PRIZE GIVEN-BY ATHENS 

or, supposing A0ENEON to mean the festival, ; 

I • AM • THE ■ PRIZE • OF-THE? ATHEN iEA 

The oldest form of writing was that from right to 
left, as it here appears: the Greeh derived it from the 
Phoemcians. Next they wrote ^outrrgo^ih ; and afterwards 
wholly from left to right. This vase, as it is evident, was 
a prize obtained at Athens, hecaxise it bears the ** arms and 
crest *’ of the city, in the iniages of Minerva and the Owl. 
Probably it was gained'at the festival, when competitors 
came from all parts of Greece, and the victors received uiglui 
filled with oil, wliicli were vessels made of terra-cotta, 
and painted, as it appears from the following curious passage 
of Pindar', thus rendered by the author's learned friend 
the Rev. Charles James Blomfiekl, when corresponding with 
him upon the subject of this truly archaic inscription: 

** The songs have twice proclaimed him victor in the 
** festivals of the Athenians; and the produce of the olive, 

** contained 


(1) Vid. Nem.X. 67 . 
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** fontain^ in burned earth, has come to Aroos in the 
** variegated c^ut^erence of vaees\" 

It^ is not unlikely that the word A0ENEON alludes to 
this great festival; called Athemea before the title of r» 
'AifiHuet was changed to re^ TiamHmM. This> is said to 
have happened after the time of Theeeta or Ericthonius^; 
although the term ret 'A^neeuet occur in the modern Scholiast 
on Aristophanes. According to Mr. Blomfeld, the word in 
question is the old genitive, from Yet it must 

be observed, that the use of A0AON with the genitive 
of a city is very unusual; and another learned Hellenist, 
R. P. Knight, Esq. believes that it never was thus used, nor 
with any other 'AymoUrnt- Mr. Knight adheres to the 
opinion that A0£N£ON means the festival; but he does not 
carry back the antiquity of the vase much beyond the 
sixtieth Olympiad, five hundred and thirty>six years before 
the Christian aeraallowing, however, for the age of this 
remarkable vase, a period equal to two thousand three 
hundred and fifty-one years. 


It remains now to add a tew words respecting the 
other subjects treated of in this and the preceding Scciiom 

of 


(2) Where Ree the Scholiast. 

(3) Isler in Harpocrat. v. ITaraOi/i'aca, et Pausanias viii. 2. See Meursius Panath. 
p. 2. et Schol. Platon, p. 3g, 

(4) Horn Od. y. 276. ArUtoph. Nub.400. (See Porson's Coll, of the MS. Harl. 
p. 14.) Zovt'ioy Sepov 'AStfviuy. Luphorio ap. Hermog. ir. i. p. 248. drpia eiifioy 
‘AStiySy, MS. Caio Gonv. 'ABtiyaloy, i. e. 'Afitfyiay, which is the true reading. 
Note by Mr. Blotiffield. 
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of Part the Second. A casual readert who bas not 
considered the importance of attending to cvqity. object likely 
to sorve as a land-mark in the topograf^ and geo^aphy 
of Greece, may perhaps think that too much attention 
has sometimes been bestowed upon the esistence of a 
Jbuntain; or of a bridge over an insignificant stream ,* or of a 
htmuhtsi or of the capital or shxrft of a Doric or of an Ionic 
column; or any other apparently trivial reliqtte connected 
^ith the andent history of the country;—not being aware, 
that, in very many cases, these remains are the only beacons 
we can have, to guide our course, in penetrating the thidt 
darkness now covering this “ land of lost Gods and men;” 
and in adapting passages from antient authors for the 
illustration of its antiquities and history. Such objects, 
noticed by one traveller, are afterwards made use of by 
another, as clues to discoveries of much greater importance. 
It sometimes happens, that a large portion of antient history 
may be proved to have a connection with the meanest 
vestige of a former age. This is particularly true of 
Inscriptions: the scholar, who seeks only the gratification of 
his literary taste by the archdtcal characters, or by the sense 
conveyed in an inscription, may deem the insertion of 
such poor fragments as contain only a single name, or an 
imperfect legend (perhaps consisting of half a line, and 
sometimes of half a word), altogether unnecessary. He 
will be ready to ask, wherefore an inscription at Marathon, 
containing only the letters KAIN, and these too in very large 
capitals, was deemed worthy of a place in this work ? To 
which there is this answer: It was necessaty to prove that 
the ruins, where these letters appeared, were truly Grecian ; 

and 
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and to i^rd, bj an accurate specimen of the characters, 
as much info^ation respecting their antiquity as it was 
possible to adbrd ~for by attention to such circamstances, 
more intelligence is frequently conveyed by a few lettera, 
than by whole pages of dissertation. 

In the examination of this Last Section of Part tss 
Second, the Reader will find many things unnoticed by 
former travellers; although some of the discoveries made 
by the author have found their way into other publications, 
without any notice of the person from whom they were 
originally derived. Owing to the unavoidable delay 
that has attended the publication of this part of his 
work, it was natural to expect that this would happen: 
having never withheld what he knew, when applied to 
for information respecting the country, he may attribute 
to his own disregard of anticipation any use that subse¬ 
quent travellers Have made of his observations. Before 
he visited Greece, the sites of several places, famous 
in antiquity, were as much unknown as many that still 
remain to be pointed out. He succeeded in ascertaining 
some of them for the first time; for example, the cities of 
Tituorea and Flat.^.a ; the Corycian Cave, near Delphi, &c. : 
and by bis discovery of an Inscription in the Defile of 
Tbmpe', the exact loccdiiy of that celebrated pass can never 
again become a subject of dispute. 

With regard to subjects of Natural History, such as 
Botany and Mineralogy, the author has kept these, as much 
as possible, from interrupting bis narrative, where it related 

either 


Xlll 


(1) See page 292 of this Section. 
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either to BiaHitmd or 4 o 4 dassical information. ?But rs it • is 
inapoitant to mark the situation of newlys^sccvered and 
ram-deKript plants, he has introduced the n&v species oifly, as 
they happened to occur, in the Notes; always accompanying 
their insertion with a description of their discriminative 
characters, as in former instances;—an entire List of all 
thp Plants found during these travels in Ghebce, Egypt, 
and the Holy Land, being added in the Appendix, His 
mincrahgical remarks would have been more extensive, 
had the appearance of simple minereds been more frequent; 
but it is chiefly in a geological view that there is any thing 
yet worthy of observation in the Levant ; and even to the 
geologist, the eastern shores of the Mediterranean, and those 
of the Archipelago, exhibit little variety. The mountains 
are so uniformly of limestone, that, with respect to Greece, 
if we except the breccia formation around Mycenae, and 
in the substratum of the rock of the Acropolis at Athens, 
hardly any other substance can be found In the north of 
Greece, indeed, and in Macedonia, some very remarkable 
changes occur; as, the serpentine breccia, or vei'de-antico, in 
Thessaly; and that curious aggregate of black amphibole 
and white feldspar, called by ItaMan lapidaries “ Uanco 
6 n6ro antim” in Macedonia. Other varieties of hornblende 
pmphyry occur also in Thrace ; particularly one variety, 
resembling Icma, in the great plain of Chma^larMr, near 
the foot of a chain of mountains called Karowlan, a branch 
of Rhodope. 

A contrary 

(l) Dr. Holland {Travels, isfc. p. sgj. Land. 1815.) thinka “ that the great 
limestone formation of Gbeece anch the Isles is particularly liable to the phsenomena 
of earthquakes,*’ 
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.A Goflttary rule has been observed in writing the Sup- 
f^ement, which V)ntains an account of the author’s journey 
from Comtantinople to Vienna, Here, as the subject related 
principally to the mmes of Transylvania and Hungary^ instead 
of compressing his tninerah^ical observations into the form of 
notes, he was frequently compelled not only to give them 
a place in the text, but sometimes to sacrifice other topi|^ 
of discussion, in order to introduce them. As to mineralogy, 
indeed, unless some judicious mode of nomenclature be 
adopted by the concurrence of writers upon this subject, 
instead of the Jargon now prevalent, the science will become 
characterized by confusion as fearful as that of Babel. Not 
only every new writer, but every new professor of mineralogy, 
and almost every dealer in minerals, conceives himself 
authorized either to introduce new names, or to revive old 
appellations that ha,d long been laid aside: hence it follows, 
that in naming any* mineral, or mineral aggregate, in 

order to be intelligible, it is necessary to use a list of 
symnyms, which is every day increasing \ It is easy to 

propose 


(a) Thus, in order to distinguitl^tbe pure sulphate of Unie from (he hydro-sulphate, 
or plaster-stone, Uie minerahgkal student is taught to rehearse all the barbarous names 
of muriacite, wiirfelspath, sulfatine, anhydrite, vulpinolithe, bardiglione, and perhaps 
many more. Nor is this evil confined to simple minerals ; it is also gaining ground 
rapidly in the nomenclature of rocks. It was generally understood among geologists, 
that every mineral aggregate, consisting of crystals of feldspar imbedded in any given 
matrix, should be called a porphyry; and here there was no confusion; because every 
one understood what compound substances were designated by the terms serpentine 
porphyry, pUck-stone porphyry, trap porphyry, quartu porphyry, hornblende porphyry, 
&c. Now the last of these rocks has received the appellation of syenite; because, 
forsooth, the Antients bestowed that name, not upon porphyry, but upon granite!!! 
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propose a remedy for this evil. The Gieologice^ Sociefy, of 
London, --‘Whose “Transactions” alreadyVeflect so much 
credit upon their institution, and are become so desCVvedly 
popular,—assisted, if possible, by deputies from other 
Societies, might establish a British, if not an Europetm 
system of Nomenclature. And surely if the valedictoiy 
observations of the celebrated and venerable Bishcp Watson, 
upon the great national importance of mineraJogked 
stsidies, he worthy of regard', the sera of an universal 
Peace will not pass without some effort being made for 
this purpose. 

In the description of the Gold and Silver Mines of Hungary, 
the nuneralogical associations of the precious metals, and the 
whole process relating to the German method of treating their 
ores, have been detailed within a small compass, and, it is 
hoped, in a perspicuous manner, that they might become 
intelligible to every reader. While collecting materials for this 
addition to his work, the author was assisted by information 
from the Archdukes Anton and Reiner, brothers of the present 
Emperor of Germany, during their visit to those mines ; and 
by the Pro/^sors established at Schemnitz under the patronage 
of the Crown. In giving it to the 9ublic, he is actuated by 
a hope, however vain it may prove, that the Government 
of this country, now no longer engaged in foreign wars, 

will 

(l) " A Mineralogical College should be iustituted; and skilful men should be 
sent out, at the public expense, to collect, from every quarter, all that is at present 
known on tlie subject.” Bishop Watson's MiseeUantous Tracts, voLll. p . ASS . 
Land. 1815. 
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will turn their attention to the immense resources of wealth 
which this nation possesses within itself,—lying neglected, 
through want of a proper attention to its mne», and of the 
encouragement which it is its best interest to afford to 
mimralogxcal studies. It was the mines of Macedonia that 
enabled Phicip to subdue all the turbulent factions, the 
colonies, and the states of Greece : and if the Government 
of Great Britain were zealously to engage in mimi^ 
speculations, either by joining with individuals in carrying 
on researches for this purpose, or by contributing the 
patronage necessary for the encouragement of such inquiries. 
Nature has not denied to this country the means of enriching 
herself by subterraneous treasure. Many of the barren 
mountains of Scotland consist of metalliferous strata. The 
same porphyritic rocks are found in our island that have for 
centuries provided the miners of Hungary and Transylvania 
with employment, and their rulers with wealth. Geohgiced 
Societies are forming in different parts of the kingdom: 
the nation is therefore awake to the importance of such 
researches; and the most favourable opportunity is presented 
of multiplying the means of industry, and thereby opening 
new sources of wealth. The whole of the western coast 
of Scotland, that is to say, the main land opposite to Shie, 
Rum, Canna, Egg, and Coll, from Loch Houm to the head 
of Loch Sunart, consists of metalliferous granite (gneiss), 
abounding in garnets, and other associations of metallic 
bodies. The strata of the islands of Iona, Coll, Tyr-i, 
Rum, and Side, consist of syenite porphyry, hornblende slate, 
gneiss, pitchstone porphyry, trap, &c.; and these are the 

* mairifxs 
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matrices of the predous ores found in Hvngary and 
Transylvania. The higher parts of the CslchulHn mountains 
of the Isle ofSkie, in particular, consist of strata of the 
identical porphyry which is known to be metalliferous *, 
lying upon basalt. The author carefully examined all those 
islandSf and the opposite main land of Great Britain, before 
he undertook his last journey to the Continent: and from 
what he has since seen of foreign mines, he is convinced that 
a proper attention has not yet been paid to the importance 
of our own mountains. 

In the account of antient copper coinage, as of ail other 
cupreous antiquities, the author has always used the word 
bronze — a term now become absolutely necessary—to 
distinguish the old chemical compound of copper and tin, 
from that of a later age, consisting of copper and zinc, or 
orichdtcum*, which is called brass. Thus, at the end of the 
Seventh Chapter of this Section, he mentions “ Roman, or 
ecclesiastical brass coins.” There was no such substance 
known in the hermc ages, nor in the time of the Peloponnesian 
war, when copper began to be used for annage in Greece, 
as that compound which we call brass: and perhaps there 
is no better test to decide at once the distinction between 
a genuine antique bronze, and those spurious imitations of 
the works of the Antients, whereof there exists a complete 
manufacture at Naples, than to submit the suspected metal 

to 


(1) The Saxum metaUiferum of Bora. 

(2) “ Cadmia-terra quw in ces conjicitur, ut fiat OaicBAicuH." Fest. de Fir. Se^. 
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• 

tQ! anj dxeiaioal test which tazy detemine the presence of (in, 
ot€^zinCt in a stftteof combination mth copper: for if there be 
a particle of zinc in the mass, the work, consisting of brass, and 
not of lawixe, is thereby proved to be either of modern date, or 
at bestaspecimen of orichalcum ,and thereforeof Roman origin*. 

In the acknowledgment of literary obligations, the author 
has been scrupulously exact; perhaps more so than, in 
some instances, might seem necessary: but it was his wish 
to disclmrge every debt of this nature,—for two reasons: 
first, because by so doing he presents his Reader with a view 
of the society in which he has lived, and introduces to his 
notice some of the friends with whom he has conversed: 
secondly, because those parts of his work which are ex¬ 
clusively his own, and for which he alone is responsible, may 
the more easily be recognised. Upon the present occasion 
he is desirous of-acknowledging a communication of an 
interesting nature from his friend thcRev. G.A. Rrowxe, M.A. 
Fellotv of Trinity College, Cambridge, which constitutes the 
first article of the Appendix to this Section. It relates to* a 
fragment oiNicetas the Choriiatc, which is not to be found in 
any of the printed editions of that historian. The original 
is preserved in a Mdnusaipt belonging to the llodleian 
Library at Oxford. It is mentioned by Mr. Hurrh, in his 
“Philological Inquiries'*,'’and was first published by Handnri, 
in his Im/mrium Ofwntalc; afterwards by Fabricius, in 
his Bibliotheca ; but, owing to the extreme diffi(’ulty of 

coniprc- 

(3) See//anoff oil OttiCBALCUM. Chem. Essays, voi.lV. p.SS. Camb. 179G. 

(4) miulvg. Inq. Cliap. V. voh II. p. 301. bond. I^Sl. 
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compreherKting the sense of the author, no correct version 
of it had appeared. The task of rendering this fragment 
intelligible was kindly undertaken by Mr. Broumei and as it 
mainly relates to former observations, respecting the real- 
perpetrators of the ravages committed among4he Fine Arts 
in Constantinople, it is now printed, with Mr. Brownes 
valuable Notes, at the end of this volume. To John Gwalter 
Palairet, Esq. of Reading, the author is further indebted, 
for a revision of the following pages, after they Vrere prepared 
for publication. To mention other obligations were only to 
repeat former acknowledgments: but he will not close this 
Preface without expressing his thanks to Richard Patnr. 
Knight, Esq.; to the Rev. Dr. Kaye, the present Vice- 
Chancellor of the University of Cambridge; and to that 
celebrated traveller, John Hawkins, Esq. of Bignor Park, 
Sussex; for the polite attention which they have shewn to 
inquiries afiecting the accuracy of this work. 

Cahsiidoe, Nw. 23. ISIS. 



t\bLE of WEIGHTS and MONEY 

VOR 

THE MINES OF HUNGARY AND TRANSYLVANIA. 


A Table of Wbiobts occun in Note (3)j p. 023 j but as their names appear 
frequently in the Supplement, it has been thought that a place of general reference 
for the Weights, and Money, of Hungary, See, might be useful, if placed at the 
beginning of the Volume, 

One quintal (centenarius) equals 100 pounds. 

One pound - - - . s= 2 marks. 

One mark . . . . = 10 loths, or lothen. 

One loth* -■■■=: 4 quintales (drackm<e). 

One qnintale ■ - - - = 4 deniers. 

As an illustration of the use of this Table, the following statement may be made 
of the average proportion of Gold and Silver in the Hungarian Ores: 

tot. Qo. Pen. 

One mark of gold from the Bakabanya ore, contains 3.2. O of silver. 

One mark of silver from the Sekemnitx ore, contains 0.0. 4 of gold. 

One mark of silver from the Cremnitx ore, contains 0.0.15 of gold. 

In the account of the Mines, and last Chapter of the Supplement, allusion is some* 
times made to German Money} the value of which may be thus rated. It is counted in 
rixdollars, florins, and hreutxers, 

F)or. KrenU. 

One rixdollar of Vienna is equal to 1.30 
One florin -----sa 0.00 

But the common reckoning is inform and kreutx^s. 

To reduce the German Money to its equivalent in English Money, the followittg 
rule may be observed : 

The value oinflorin in the Imperud dominions, as Hungary, Austria, Bohemia, if 
paid in silver, is about two shildngs of ourinoney; or 2s. 24 ( 1 . if tlie course of exchange 
at Leipsic be as high as sir rixdollars to the pound sterling. Because six ritdoUars are 
equivalent to nine florins (nine ./lorins being reckoned equal to a pound sterling, at 
yienna, »,• at Presburg, when the pound sterling is. wurili sir rixdollars at Leipsic), 
therefore, reckoning the florin at two skillings, the kreutxer) being ^ of that sum, is 
rather less tlpin two farthings. 
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Upon our return to Athens from Eleusis, Lttaeri, (who 
had expressed, upon former occasions, considerable doubt 
respecting the possibility of removing the Statue of Ceres, 
even with the means which he possessed^ as the agent 
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of our jocularly inquired, whether we had 

abandoned the undertaking. But as soon as we inforhied 
him, that we had not only carried off the Goddess, bu/. that 
she was under weigh'* and upon her voyage to Smyrna, 
,to secure a passage to England, he expressed so much 
astonishment, that, with uplifted hands, he exclaimed, in 
his mother-tongue, se anche pemaste di rirnovere 

I’Agropolif non avrete mai H mio permesao We remained 
a week in Athens after this event; and during that short 
period we saw more of the manners of the inhabitants 
than we had before done. At the Governor’s, it is true, 
our observations were restricted to the gravity of his coun¬ 
tenance, the fumes of his pipe, and the flavour of bis coffee: 
but Lusieri introduced us to some Greek families of his 
acquaintance; and our Consul invited us to a ball, given in 
honour of a couple betrothed to each other. Many of the 
Athenian ladies are very handsome. , Until the period 
of their marriage, the greatest care is used in adorning their 
persons, and in preserving the beauty of their complexions ; 
but they are almost as much secluded from common view 
as the incarcerated virgins of the Turkish charems. Every 
house belonging to a Greek of any consideration has its 
Gyncecium ; and unless a stranger be intimate enough with 
the master of a family to penetrate to the retirement set 
apart for its female relatives, be may come and go without 

meeting 


(l) “ Faith! and if jroo dtonld.think of removing the Acropolis, 70 U shall not have 
my permission." 
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meeting any one of them. It has been believed that this 
custom among the Athenians, of shutting up their women, 
is an^imitation of the manners of their Turkish lords ; but, 
in fact, it was the original practice of the antient inhabitants 
of the city, and It has continued among their descendants 
until the present day. When any one of the Athenian ladies 
ventures into the streets, either upon the occasion of a 
public festival, or in her way to and from a public bath, 
she makes her appearance veiled, and so wrapped up, 
that it is impossible to judge either of her person or of 
her age : and this also was antiently the custom, as we learn 
from the account Diccearchus has left us of the women of 
lliebes*. Divested of this attire, her figure at home, 
contrasted with the disguise she exhibited abroad, is sin¬ 
gularly striking. Among all the travellers who were 
admitted into female society at Athens, or who have related 
from report wh^t they did not actually see, there has 
been no writer more faithful or more happy in his repre¬ 
sentation than Chandler. It seems as if the subject had, 
for once, raised his feelings to the temperature necessary 
for animated description ; and he briefly sketches a glowing 
portrait of a Grecian virgin in her secluded apartment ^ 

Her 


(2) Vid. Dicnarcbi Stat. Gnec. apud Geog. Minor, p. l6. Oxon, 1703. 

(3) " Tber. the girl, like Thetis, treading on a soft carpet, has her white and 
delicate feet naked j the nails tinged wicb red. Her trowsers, which in winter are of 
red cloth, and in summer of fine calico or thin gauze, descend from the hip to the 
ancle, hanging loosely about her limbs; the lower portion embroidered with flowers, 
and appearing beneath the shift, which has the sleeves wide and open, and the seams 
and edges curiously adorned with needle-work. Her vest is of silk, exactly fitted to 
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cHAP.i. Her employment here is seldom varied: the time which is 
not spent in the business of the toilette, and at meals/ is 
given to spinning and embroidery. Reading or writing 
seems to be entirely unknown ; or to be considered rather 
as the vulgar occupation of clerks and scriveners, than of 
persons of taste and rank. The accomplishments of the 
Grecian, as of the Turkish ladies, are few in number: some 
few among them are able to touch, rather than to play 
upon, the dulcimer or the guitar; and to dance, but 
without the slightest degree of elegance or of liveliness. 
We visited the ball to which we had been invited; and 
found a large party of the wealthiest matrons of the Greek 
families, seated in a row, with their daughters standing 
before them. When the dancing began, we were called 
upon to assist, and we readily joined in a circle formed by 
a number of young women holding each other by their 

hands 


the form of the bosom and the shape of the body, which it rather covers than 
conceals, and is shorter than the shift The sleeves button occasionally to the hand, 
and are lined with red or yellow satin. A rich zone encompasses her waist, and is 
fastened before by clasps of silver gilded, or of gold set with precious stones. Over 
the vest is a robe, in summer lined with ermine, and in cold weather with fur. 
The bead'dress is a skull-cap, red or green, with pearls ; a stay under tlie chin, and 
a yellow forehead-cloth. She has bracelets of gold on her wrists ; and, like Aurora, is 
rosy-Jingtred ; the tips being stained. Her necklace is a string of zechins, a species of 
gold coin ; or of the pieces called Byzantines. At her cheeks is a lock of hair, made 
to curl towards the face; and down her back falls a profusion of tresses, spreading over 
her shoulders. Much time is consumed in combing and braiding the hair after bathing; 
and at the greater festivals, in enriching and powdering it with small bits of silver, 
gilded, resembling a violin in shape, and woven-in at regular distances. She is painted 
blue round the eyes; and the insides of the sockets, with the edges on which the lashes 
grow, are tinged with black.” Chandler's Travels in Greece, p. 123. Oj^. 1776. 
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bands in the middle of the room. From the figure thus 
presented, we supposed that something like a cotillion 
was\about to be performed; but the dance, if it may 
be called by that name, consisted solely in a solemn 
poising of the body, first upon one foot, then upon the 
other; the whole choir advancing and retreating by a 
single step, without moving either to the right or to the 
left. The gravity with which this was performed, and the 
pompous attitudes assumed, were so uncommonly ludicrous, 
that it was impossible to refrain from laughter. In order, 
however, to apologize for our rudeness, we ventured to 
propose that the most easy figure of a French or of an 
English dance might be introduced; which was attempted, 
but pronounced too fatiguing. At this moment the eyes 
of the whole company were turned upon the fat figure 
of a matron, who, rising from the divdn on which she had 
been seated, beckpned to another lady still more corpulent 
than herself, and, as if to assert the superior skill of 
her countrywomen in an exercise for which she had 
been considered famous in her youth, promised to exhibit 
the utmost graces of an Athenian pas de deux. Imme¬ 
diately several whispers were made in our ears, saying, 

“ Now you will see ho w the Grecian ladies, who have 
studied the art, are able to dance.” The two matrons 
stationed themselves opposite to each other in the centre 
of the apartment; and the elder, holding a handkerchief 
at either extremity, began the performance, by slowly 
elevating her arms, and singing, accompanied by the clap¬ 
ping of hands. It was evidently the dance of the Gipsies, 

which 
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which we had often seen in Russia, particularly in Moscow'; 
but here it was performed without any of the agility 
or the animation shewn by the TzigankieSt and had^een 
modified into a mere exhibition of afiected postures, con¬ 
sisting of an alternate elevation and depression of the 
arms and handkerchief, attended now and then with a 
sudden turn and most indecorous motion of the body, 
neither of the dancers moving a step from the spot on 
which she had originally placed herself. In all this there 
was nothing that could remind us, even by the most 
distant similitude, of the graceful appearance presented by 
the female Bacchanals, as they are represented upon the 
Grecian vases. But as we had seen something more like to 
those pictured chorem among the islands, there is no reason 
to conclude that all the antieat features of the Grecian 
dance have been entirely laid aside. One of them is certainly 
retained in every part of Greece; namely, that characteristic 
of antient dancing which is connected with the origin of 
the exercise itself, and of a nature forcibly opposed to all 
our ideas of decency and refinement. It was probably 
owing to this circumstance that the Romans held dancing in 
stich low estimation*. The most discreet females of Modern 
Greece, practising what they conceive to be the highest 
accomplishment of the art, deem it to be no degradation of the 

virtues 


(1) See Part I. of these Travels, Chap. IV. p. 60. 2d edit. Brorb. 1811. 

(2) See the observation of Cicrm, as cited in the last Section of Part II. of these 
Travels, Chap. IV. p. 130. Broxb. 1814. 
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virtues which they certainly possess, when they exhibit move- . . 

meats and postures of the body expressing, in our eyes, the 
grossVit licentiousness. Possibly it may have been from 
observing such violations of decorum, that some travellers, 
in their accounts of the country, have calumniated the 
Grecian women, by imputing to them a general want of 
chastity. Yet there is no reason to believe that any charge 
of this nature has been deservedly bestowed: on the 
contrary, we find that the latest descriptions of the 
manners of the inhabitants afibrd a much more favourable 
representation of their moral character’. That they are 
exceedingly superstitious, cannot be denied ; but even their Supers titiuiis. 
superstitions are rendered interesting, in having been 
transmitted, unaltered, from the earliest ages of the Grecian 
history. Among these may be noticed the wearing of 
rings, as spells*; the practice, upon any sudden appre¬ 
hension, of spitting into their own bosoms’; the alarm 
excited by seeing serpents in their houses’; the observance 
of lucky or unlucky days’; the various charms and drugs 

which 


(3) “ They are asiiduoiu housewives, and tender mothers, suckling their infants 
themselves; and notwithstanding the boastings of travellers, I must believe them 
generally chaste.” Hobhouse's Travels m Turkey, f^e. p. 506. Land. 1813. 

(4) AacrvXi'oi’c ^apftdiciTUi. Aristopb. Pint. p. 88. 

(5) Tjfth' (it ifiov itrrvaa koXjtov. T1 eocritus, A similar superstition is mentioned 
by Mr. Galt, in his Letters from the Levant," p, 1^2. Land. 1813. 

(6) ’Ey rp otKi'f. Theophrastus. " Anguis per itnpluviutn decidit de tegulis." 
Terent. in Phorm. Act. IV. Sd. 4. 

(7) Vid. Hesiod, iv "Epyott eal 'Hp, s.r.X, 
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cHAf. 1. which are supposed to facilitate child-birth'; the cere¬ 
monies attending sneezing*; offerings made of Iocj^ of 
hair’; a veneration for salt*; with their various/fhodes 
of divination. To collect and enumerate all of them, would 
require a longer residence in the country. An attention 
to such examples of antient ceremonies and superstitions 
is however useful; because, having been transmitted 
from father to son, and being found at this day in countries 
widely separated, they serve to assist an inquiry into 
the origin of nations; and if they do not enable us to 
trace a connection between different branches of the same 
stock, with as much certainty as the relationship of 
languages, yet they sometimes tend to confirm the truths 
which are thereby suggested. In such an inquiry, perhaps 
there will be found nothing more perplexing than the 
evident analogy between some of the customs of the 
present inhabitants of Greece and those of other nations, 
differing both as to situation, and in every peculiarity 
Funeral Ritci of language; such, for example, as may be observed in 
Albauians. comparing the funeral ceremonies of the Alhaniam with 

those 


(1) Vid. Aristophanes, wkwokm uyuodfuvot, Plutarch (i)e p-60. Tortosa;, 
l6lS.) mentions an herb, Cyura, growing upon the banks of the Inachus, £imous 
for its virtues in assisting parturition : and the women of Darien in America, when 
piegnant, eat an herb which, it is said, causes them to bring forth without pain. 
Fid. Boem. lib. iv. c. 11, 

(2) TIrap/idt . Plut. Ihemist. p. 85.1. 23. 

(3) Vid. Lucian, Pausanias, See. Human hair is often suspended among the 
oDiia voHva made by the inhabiunts of India to their Gods. 

(4) Dev dktt. Demoath. p. 241. 
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with those of the ff^ild Irish and the Ahyssinians''. It is , *^*****‘*1 
quite impossible that these three nations can have had a 
common origin ; because nothing can be more striking 
than the radical difference in their speech. The Albanians 
call the Sun DtW; among the Irish it is called Gideon, 
and by the Abyssinians Tsai ; and a similar distinction may 
be noticed in comparing all their other nouns. KJtdne, 
in Albanian, signifies the Moon-, in Erse it is Djallaclc-, 
and in Abyssinian, Tcherha. Yet the remarkable feast 
in honour of the dead, as practised by the Albanians, 
exactly corresponds with the Caoinan of the Irish, and the 
Toscar of the Abyssinians. There is not the smallest 
difference; and a coincidence so extraordinary, attending 
the funeral rites of such distant nations, is utterly unac¬ 
countable. 

Upon 


(5) They interrogate llie deceased as to his reasons for quitting the world, crj’ing 
out, " Why did you die ? Why did you die 5 *’ (See Ihhhouse's Travels, p. 522. 
Lend. 1813.) The Reader will find the sanae circumstance related also by Guilleliere. 
The Irish make use of the same questions, and in a similar manner enumerate all the 
good things which the deceased enjoyed. (See the former Section, Chap. III. p. 73 . 
Hole 1.) Among the Abyssinians the ceremony is precisely the same. "A number 
of hired-f^ale mourners continually keep up a kind of fearful howli calling at times 
upon the deceased by name, and crying out, ‘‘Why did you leave us i Had you 

MOT BOUSES, AND LANDS? HaD YOU MOT A WIPE THAT LOVED YOU?” &C. &C. 

(See Salt's Travels in Abyssinia, p. 422. Land, 1614.) Judging solely from the 
analogy thus pointed out, it would appear that the Celts, Albanians, and Abyssinians, 
were decended from the same stock as the Arabs and Egyptians, among whom the 
same ceremony also exists. Mr. Salt was also greeted in Abyssinia (near Dizan, 
upon entering Tigre from the sca-coast) with the HalleluVa, as it is practised iti 
Syria. (See p. 242.) “ The women,” says he, “ greeted us with the usual acclamation. 
Held, li, li, li, li, li, li, li!" 


YOL. IV. 


C 
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CHAr.l. 


Departure 
from Atbeni. 


KuMvkt. 


Upon the last day of November, at four o’clock p. m. 
we set out from Athens, for Marathon, accompanied by /Sur 
friend Lusieri, the Tchochodar, Ibrahim, and our 
preter, and the Guides with our baggage; our little Danish 
dog, and his gigantic companion Kordki, the Epidaurian 
wolf-dog, running by the side of us. The English Consul, 
and some other Greeks, mounted on very beautiful horses, 
and in their best apparel, accompanied our cavalcade, as a 
mark of their respect, to a considerable distance from the 
city; amusing us until they took their leave with the game 
of Djirid. In this manner the Turks usually begin their 
journeys. We crossed a small river which falls into the 
Cephisus, and saw upon our left a tumulus that appeared to 
have been opened. After this, we proceeded, through olive- 
plantations, to a village called KaMvies\ at two hours’ 
distance from Athens; and here we passed the night. The 
next morning, continuing our journey towards Afara^Aon, we 
saw upon our left, about a mile from KaMvies, among some 
olive-trees, a marble Bas-relief representing two figures, 
with part of an Inscription ; of which we could only trace 
the following letters, belonging perhaps to the name of 
some family: 

PAYZTA 
TPATH 


Such imperfect Inscriptions are only worth observing 
when they serve, as perhaps this does, to denote a sepulchral 
AStUd! monument, and thereby to mark the course of the antient 

road 


( 1 ) riiiii placs is vmtten Aotiiotivoonej by Mr. Hobhouie. Trav.p. 439 . Lmd.lSXi. 
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road near to which the tombs were constructed. Other 
td^ellers may hence be guided to the proper spot for 
marang excavations. We had seen fragments of terra¬ 
cotta vases at the village of KaMvies, taken from graves 
that had been accidentally opened by the peasants in the 
neighbourhood. We observed a pleasing village upon Mount 
Pentdicus, towards the right: the mountain is now called 
Pendeli. This village retains its antient name Kt^qnee, 
almost unaltered in its present appellAcion, Kevisia. It is 
mentioned by Wlieler*. Here Herodes Atticus had one 
of his countiy-seats. Cephma was famous for the birth of 
Menander; and when Herodes Atticus retired to this spot, 
during the reign of Marcus Aurelius, Fausanias of Caesarea, 
author of the Description of Greece, followed him as one 
of his pupils. Wheler says it is situated upon the stream 
that falls from Pentelicus into the Cephisus. As we con¬ 
tinued our journey, we passed quite round this extremity 
of the mountain, leaving it upon our right. The country 
then became more uneven : we were always among hills, 
until we reached a village belonging to the Disdar of 
Athens, called S/awa/n, (written Stamati by Wheler’,) distant 

five 


(a) Journey into Greece, p. 453. Loud. l683. Al*o, since, by Mr. Hobliouse. 
(See Journey through Albania, fjfc. p. 436. Land. 1813.) Chandler informs us, tlial 
one of the Marbles presented to the Ur iversity of Oxford by Mr. Dawkins was brought 
from this village. (See Travels in Greece, p, J 60 . Oxf. 1776 .) Mr. Hobhouse obtained 
here a marble bust as large as life, and of fine sculpture. The same author refers to a 
description of this place by Aulus Gellius, lib. i. cap. 2. isT lib. xviii. cap. 10 . 

(3) It is also written Slameti. Chandler (p. 16 O); and by Mr. Hobhouse (p. 425 ). 
We have preferred an orthography which we believe to be nearer allied to the nam». 
of this place as it is pronounced by the inhabitants. 

\ 


CHAP.l. 



KevUin. 


Slamata 
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CHAP. !.■ ^ five hours from Athens. Hence we fleisccnded a mohti* 
tain, by an .lustient-paved way; having the s^ ^dVa 
mamtbwi. port in view. Then crossing over a rocky . ht|^ ^e 
village of AfaroMon appeared, in a beautiful plam lxlow. 
Traces of the old paved-^road again oecurred ;' aisd the 
earth appeared,, in many places, to be. ataiii^ witib 
the red oxide rdf iron. Lusien made a hasty vketch of 
this renowned village, in the author’s ^cket-volume of 
Notes'. From thiiMNpot it appeared to be surrounded 
by mountains; because the extensive plain which after¬ 
wards opened towards the right, as we advanced, and 
at the north-western extremity of which Marathon is 
situated, was then concealed from us, b^ part of a mbuntain 
to the right of the village. We passed some ruined chapels, 
and a tower, at the base of the,mountain; and continued 
our route to fbt f^Uage of Marathon hy the side of a 
small river, whose present appellation is Keynurioi Potamos, 
c^araJnu. Qf ^cw Rivcr. Its aoticnt name was CHaradrus: it descends 
from mountains witich are now: called Kallin^y .traverses 
the Plain of Mara^m* and then &lls into the sea. Wheler 
did not visit this village ; but going by a diderent road 
into the plain, passed by it, leaving it upon his left hand; 
by which he lost the finest view, not only of tL- Plain 
of Marathon, but of all the interesting objects which 

associate 


( 1 ) See the Plate annexed, thawing the ^pearance of Mwathaa village, in the 
approach from Athens, along the antient paved-way, before the proapect of the 
Plain opent upon the right; etched from the original Sketch by lastitrL 


/ 
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associate in the same prospect. It is three hours distant 
frdm Stamata, and eight hours from Athens, or about twenty- 
four miles*; and it is situated at the north-western 
extremity of a valley which opens, towards the south-east, 
into the great Plain of Marathon. The plain itself is 
quite flat; and extends along the sea-shore, from the north¬ 
east towards the south-west. Our first employment, after 
arriving here, was to delineate the whole of this grand 
perspective with as much accuracy as possible; and for 
this purpose, upon the following morning (Dec. 2 ), we 
ascended the mountain which is immediately behind the 
village, proceeding about half a mile farther towards the 
north-west. The earth was covered with the blossoms of 
a beautiful species of Crocus ,—a singular sight for English¬ 
men upon the second day of December; and in the midst 
of these we began our pleasing task*. 

The 


CHAP. I. 


(2) It would exactly equal twenty-four miles, if three miles were allowed, 
according to the usual computation, for each hour j but the country is uneven and 
rocky, and perhaps the rate of travelling across it, with horses, does not here exceed 

miles per hour. This therefore allows an interval of twenty miles, or 160 stadia, 
which greatly exceeds the measurement antiently allowed for the distance between the 
two places. “ If we suppose,” says Mr. Hobhouse, (Journey through Albania, (ifc. 
p. 438, Load. 1813.) " that there was formerly a nearer road by Vraona (Aronroa), 
the difference will be considerably diminished." 

(3) A Sketch, from which tlie annexed Engraving has been made, was soon com¬ 
pleted ; having nothing to recommend it but the fidelity of the outline; and this, it is 
hoped, will be found to be correct. But the Drawing which upon this spot exercised 
all the abilities of Lutieri, was of a very different description: it comprehended every 
thing that truth and genius and taste could possibly bestow, upon the representation 
of scenery already ennobled and consecrated by deathless deeds of bravery and virtue; 
—of scenery which Nature herself has proudly and profusely adorned with every 

splendid 
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CHAP. I. The view of the Plain of Marathon from thia eminence 

View of the embraces an extent of three miles from the villjftge 

Plain of '' / 

mahathon, to the sea. Upon the right are seen* the villages of 
Marathon and Bey, a mountain called Croton, a part of 
Pentelicus, and the more distant summits of Attica towards 
Sunium. Upon the left is a mountain called Stauro 
Koraki, or Raven Cross. In front lies the plain, inter¬ 
sected throughout its length by the Charadrus, as before 
mentioned. The opening between the mountains into this 
plain is twelve stadia, or a mile and a half English, in width. 
Beyond the village of Bey, at the extremity of the plain 

towards 


splendid feature, and by all those hues, and by that majeity of light and shade, which 
are so peculiarly characteristic of the Grecian landscajle. The work undertaken by 
Lusieri required, therefore, many hours for it's completion. As an artist, he was always 
slow in delineation ; but it was the tardiness of the most scrupulous accuracy) for he 
frequently laid on even his colours upon the spot; and he always introduced into his 
drawings the minutest details, without diminishing the grandeur of the principal 
objects. PcThaps while this is written, his Fiew of Marathon, although calculated to 
form the ground-work of a picture which would be regarded almost with veneration in 
a national gallery, yet remains, with many other of his valuable desig^ns, in his port¬ 
folio at Athens, reserved for additional touches by its fastidious miister. However this 
may be, since it has fallen to the author's tot to bear testimony to its excellence, he is 
anxious that some memorial, however frail, 'may serve to snatch it from oblivion. 
Always preferring the gratifications of genins before the acquirement even of a compe¬ 
tency by the sale of bis numerous productkais, so long as the means of a livdihood 
arc afforded by the small stipend he has obtained, Lusieri is not likely to invite the 
notice of amateurs, either to the merits or even to the existence of his own perform¬ 
ances. This is one cause why so little has been known of his best works: and another 
may originate in the opposition made to his fame, by that rivalship from which the path 
of merit is rarely exempt, but which has never been mom [cbnapicuoQS than among 
candidates for distinction in the graphic an, from the days JVofagmei, down to the 
time of Lon Battista, 

(l^See the engraved Hate, 
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towards the sea, is seen the conspicuous Tomb raised over 
the bodies of the Athenians who fell in the memorable 
battle against the Persians. Even the section recently 
made near its summit, with a view to open it, is visible 
from this place, like a dark line traced from the top 
towards the base. Farther on appears the Marathoniaii 
shore, where the Persian army landed; and close to the 
coast, upon the right, a marsh, wherein the remains of 
trophies and marble monuments are yet visible. Beyond 
all extends the sea, shewing the station of the Persian fleet, 
and the distant headlands of Euboea and of Attica. 

From the Village of Marathon we descended into the 
PLAIN, by the bed of the Charadrus river; and crossing it, 
came first to the village of Bey, and afterwards to another 
village called Sefairy. These namps are written as they 
were pronounced. We endeavoured to ascertain the etymo- 
logy of the last; . and the inhabitants told us that the 
word Sefairy signifies The war. Very little reliance, how¬ 
ever, is to be placed upon information so obtained. Near 
to this place is one of the antient wells of the country. 
The villages of and Sefairy may possibly occupy the 
sites of Probalintims and CEnoa, cities of the Tetrapolis* 
of Attica : they are situated at the foot of the mountain 
called Croton ; along the base of which, between 
this mountain and the Charadrus river, extends the 

road 


CHAP. 1. 


Bey, 


Srfairy. 


(2) Within this district were tlie four cities of CEnoa, Marathon, Probalinthus, and 
Tricorythus. Vid. Strabon. GJeog. lib. viii. p. 555. Edit. Oxon. 
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BiiAuaoN. 


Muuntuiiii of 
Cfotpn uiid 
./Ighcrlirld. 


road to Athens, in a north-westerly direction’. Passing 
round the foot of this mountain to the right, that is to say, 
towards the west, in a part of the plain which lies between 
Croton and another mountain called Agherlichi, lying 
towards the south-west, we came to the village of Branna, 
pronounced Vranna, and generally believed to be a cor¬ 
ruption of the antient Brauron. To this village it was 
that Wilder descended, by a different route, as before 
mentioned, from that which we pursued; “ over a ridge,” 
he says®, “ where the mountains of Nozea and Pendeli 
meet.” Owing to this circumstance, he does not appear to 
have travelled along the old road from Athens to Marathon, 
which the Athenian forces must have passed, in their way 
to the plain; because we have already noticed the remains 
of an antient paved-way in the journey we took, and he 
mentions no appearance of this kind. Vranna, which he, 
more lyrically, calls Urania, is situated, as he describes it to 
be, “between two mountainous buttresses:” but they 
do not belong to the same mountain, there being a separa¬ 
tion between them ; and they bear the two distinct names 
of Croton and AgherlichV. At Brauron, the Athenian 

virgins 

( 1 ) Sec the author’s Topographical Chart of the I’Liin. 

(a) Joume> into Greece, p. 4.'i3. Lond. 1682 . 

(3) They are distinctly alluded to by Chandler, who followed Wheler’s route, 
and considers the mounh i' aow called Jgherlichi to he a part of Pcntelicus. “ Wo 
soon entered, says he " betw,.eu two muuutaiiis; Pentcle ranging on our right j and 
ou the left, one of Oiacria, the region extending across from Mount Parnes to 
Brauron." (See Trav. in Gret.. p. i 6 o. Ojrf. 1776 .) Chandler further says, 
that the two mountains are divided by a wide and deep water-course, the bed of a 
river or torrent antiently named Erasmus. 
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virgins were consecrated to Diana, in a solemn festival 
which took place once in every five years. No woman was 
allowed to marry until she had undergone this ceremony; 
the nature of which has never been explained. All that 
we know of it is this: the solemnity was conducted 
by ten officiating priests, who offered a goat in sacrifice; 
the virgins were under te 7 i years of age; and they wore 
yelUnv gowns; which circumstance of their dress is the 
more remarkable, because the laws respecting festivals 
ordained, that, at the Panathenata, no person should wear 
apparel dyed with colours*. A yellow vest is a mark of 
sanctity with the Calmuck tribes; among whom the priests 
are distinguished by wearing robes of this colour'. At 
this festival, they sang the poems of Homer. In the 
Brauronian temple there was, preserved, until the second 
Persian war, the famous image belonging to the Tauri, 
which, from some atxounts, appears to have been of 
wood*: but there are confused relations concerning it; 
and the tradition of its fall from heaven refers rather to 
its meteoric origin, as an Aerolite, or atmospheric stone. 
It was worshipped by the antient inhabitants of Taurica 
Chersonesus under the name of Orsiloche ; and was called 


(4) Lacian. Nigrino. See Potter's Archaeol. vol.I. p. 14S. Land. IJSl, 

(5) See Part 1. of these Travels, p. 333. Second edit. Broxb, 1611, 

(6) To t,6avov St cKiIvo tlvai Xiyovtriv, 6' non eat ’Oplnrtfc rat TptycVtm 
>'k ri/t TttvpiKvc iiCK\tnroverty, Phiuanise Laconics, c. xvi. p. 348. Lifis. 1696 . 
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Antii|uitic!> in 
the PlaiH tf 
Maniihon. 


Tomb of the 
Atheniana. 


by the Greeks, the Deemon Firgin, or Diana. When 
Iphigenia fled from Taurica Chcrsoncsm, the Athenians 
maintained that this image was brought by her to Brauron. 
Here it remained until Xerxes conveyed it to Sma; whence 
it was again removed by Seleucus, and given to the 
Laodiceam of Syria; in whose possession it continued so 
late as the second century of the Christian aera*. 

Leaving Brauron, we began our search after the remains 
of antient monuments, tombs, and trophies, in the open 
Plain towards the sea; being anxious to discover if any thing 
yet remained, which might be considered as still preserving, 
upon the spot, a memorial of the famous battle of Mara¬ 
thon. A lofty Sepulchral Mound has been already mentioned, 
as a conspicuous object from all parts of this territory. We 
pursued our course towards it, in a south-easterly direction. 
We had no sooner reached this Tumulus, which stands 
about six furlongs from the shore, than we entered a 
passage which had been recently excavated towards its 
interior’; and in the examination of the earth, as it 
was originally heaped from the Plain to cover the dead, 

we 


(1) Sn Part of these Travels, p. 510, Note {2). There were many instances 
of a similar reverence being entertained for Meteoric Stones among the Antients. We 
find them described as " Images that fell from Jupiter.” There was an "image” of this 
dcKTiption in theTcidple at Ephesus. t^See Acts x\it, 35.) Another was preserved at 
AEgos Potamos, where it originally fell: and, according to some authors, the Palladium 
of antient Ilium was of this nature, although by others described as a wooden image. 

(2) Vid. Pausan. ubi supra, edit. Kuhnii. Lips. 1696 . 

(3) It is said that this excavation was made by Monsieur Fauvel, a French artist 
at Athena. 
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we found a great number of arrow-heads, made of common 
flint, such as the inhabitants of the stony mountains in 
North America, of Mount Caucasus, and of some parts 
of Persia, now use as a substitute for iron, lying confusedly 
together, mixed with the soil. We collected many of 
these\ It is remarkable, considering their great antiquity, 
that they did not appear in any degree decomposed or 
discoloured : the colour of their surfaces was not changed ; 
but this is explained by their situation, being at a con¬ 
siderable depth in the earth, where they had been 
protected from the action of the atmosphere, which 
would have altered their appearance, and given to them 
a whiter colour in a short time, had theiy remained exposed 
upon the surface of the soil. The recent section that 
has been effected, with a view to ransack the other 
hidden contents of this Tumulus, although it presents 
to the spectator a• chasm which is visible even from the 
village of Marathon, at the distance of two miles and a 
quarter, has been of little consequence. The work was 
very ignorantly conducted; as the operation does not extend 
below the visible base of the Mound and the present level of 
the Plain; w'hereas it must be evident, that, during so many 
centuries, the pressure of such an enormous cone (which of 
course was much larger, and more lofty, when it was first 
raised, than it now is) must h.ave caused t|ie base of it to 

•sink 


(4) Mr. (dow Sir WiUiam) GSell, and olber travellen, have also lince collected 
many of these arrow-heads in the same place. 
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sink very considerably beneath the surface of the soil. In 
order to find the conditory of the Sepulchre, if the bodies 
were not promiscuously heaped towards the centre of the 
Mound, it would be necessary to carry the excavation much 
lower. Various opinions prevail concerning it. Some have 
believed it to be the Tomb of the Athenians: others have 
pretended that it is the Sepulchre of the Plataans. The 
Sfelce upon its summit have long disappeared. It is one 
hundred and eighty feet in circumference, when measured 
at the base; and the distance from the base to the vertex, 
measured along the surface of the cone, equals thirty feet. 
The account given by Pausanias is plain and decisive; and 
it seems clearly to prove that this is the Tomb of the 
Athenians ; for the other monuments, mentioned by him 
as being near to that Sepulchre, may also be observed; as 
will presently appear. The name which he uses, applies 
forcibly to this Tumulus: he does not call it but Taipet; 

a word still retained in the modern appellation T^pc, w hich 
is given to every antient tomb of this form throughout the 
country. Its .situation is moreover pointed out; for he says, 
that it stood h ri vtitu. Having therefore the words of 
Pausanias' as our guide, and being in view of this con¬ 
spicuous Tumulus upon the Plain, it is impossible to believe 
tlmt it can be any other tlian what he terms it, TA002 

A0HNAIftN. His account of Mai'athon is one of the finest 

« 

specimens 


(l) oi CJ> Tf ri^i^'Jfk^iiyuiay.irTiv, (ti Si ayr^ rd dydfiara rtiy 

droOayuyruv Kara t/ivXdt'fKdirray. Paul. Attic, c. 32. p. 79- ed. Kuhnii. Lips. 1696 . 
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specimens of his writing; and although it is rare indeed to 
find any instance of sublimity, or even of elevated style, in 
any of his descriptions, there is something in his nocturnal 
sounds of the neighing of horses*, and the apparitions of 
armed combatants upon the Plain,” which remind us 
of Cicero’:—“ SiE PE etiam in pniELiis Fauni auditi, 

BT IN REBUS TURBtDlS VEREOIC.® VOCES EX OCCULTO 

MISSAS ESSE DicuNTUH.” It has been sometimes surmised 
that this lofty Mound might have been heaped over the 
bodies of the Fccsiun.s; but the conjecture does not accord 
with the account of their overthrow into the Lake at the 
southern extremity of the Flain (distant at least two miles 
from this spot), and into the sea. Fausanias mentions, indeed, 
a tradition concerning the burial of the Persians by their 
conquerors; but lie gives it no credit; afiirming that not a 
vestige could be discerned of any sepulchre wherein they 
were interred ; and. believing it to be more probable that 
their bodies were cast into any trench, as clmnce oficred\ 
Near to the Tomb of the Athenians were two other 
monuments mentioned by Pausanias; the, one being for the 
PLatceam and for Slaves ; and the other MiXnatiou) the 

Monument of Miitindcs, not being tlierefore a ra^of, was 

hard 


(2) ’E»Ta£flu dvd irdttav vvKrcc rai itrru" j(jit/itTil!6vTuy xal dySf>dy /tayoniyav 
i^iy aiaOiirOat. Paus, ibid. * 

(S) Cicero dc Diviiiatiunet lib. i. 

(•1) loi»t ve AOi/yaPni fiiy Xlyovny, wc rdyrut llirtoy dyOpdrov 

viicpoy yy rUfov fli ovciva eyptiv (OvydpmV oirt ydp -j^upa, uSrt dfXXo 

irt)pitoy ijy iCny' ft opuypu et flippy ret. irt^dt «» rd^ouy, M'liaXof. I’iius. ibid. 
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Moiiuiiu*nt of 
MUliudex. 


Sepulchre of 
the Ptaitranx, 


hard by it'. Now it is very remarkable that the remains 
of two sepulchral monuments remain very near to the large 
Tumulus, standing in a line with it, towards the south. Their 
foundations are of the ivhite marble of Mount Pentelicus. One 
of them resembles the remains of a monument by the Via 
Sacra, near to Eleusis*. It is a large square pedestal, which 
may have supported Stela, or a Trophy. Such a struc¬ 
ture is actually mentioned by Pausanias; who says, that the 
Athenians were commanded by an Oracle to erect a Trophy 
[\iOov Xswjeow) at Marathon, to the hero Echetlaus, who 
distinguished himself in the battle, armed only with a 
plougJV. During our examination of this Momiment, Lusieri, 
having finished his drawing of the Plain from the village 
of Marathon, arrived, and here joined us; and being much 
struck by the masonry of the square pedestal, immediately 
sat down, and began to make a delineation of it\ This 
he also finished before he quitted the spot; and we admired 
it too much to omit the mention of it. The other Sepulchre, 
between this and the Tomb of the Athenians, is shaped more 
like a tumulus, the base being circular; but it was the 

smallest 


(1) Pausanie Attica, c. 32. p.T9- ed. Xuknii. Lips. l6g6. 

(2) See the Second Section of Part II. of these Travels. 

(3) Vid. Pansan. ubi supra. Iltirotijrat it tai TPOIIAION \ldov \ivkov. Ibid. 

(4) This Tomb measures eighty paces in circumference, and thirteen from the base to 
the summit. The dimensions of the stones, which are of Pentelican marble, arc as follow; 

Fert InchM 

licngih ...4.8 

Breadth >>-2.4 
Thickness >-1.1 
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smallest of the three, and evidently had never been so ch/ip. k 
considerable, either as the Tomb of the Athenians^ or this 
Monument with a square basis \ Judging therefore from 
their appearance, and also being guided by the order in 
which they are named by Pausaniast we were induced to 
believe the sm^lll circular Tomb to be that of the PlatjKans ; 
and the more magnificent Monument to have been that of 
Miltiades". Some peasants were ploughing upon the Plain, a 
little to the north of these Tombs, among cotton-grounds 
and corn-land : and Mr. Cripps, being desirous of examining Nature or 
the soil, as w’cll as of inquiring after any antiquities the 
husbandmen might thus discover, put his own hands to the 
plough, and made several turns with it himself. He found 
only a rich and light soil, .of sufficient depth to answer all 
the best purposes of agriculture, whenever the inhabitants 

shall 


(5) See their relative situation in the Author's Topographical Chart of the Plain. 

( 6 ) Upon this Monument we found a beaniifnl and perha)>s a new species of Oak, 
of which we have not seen the fhictification. The leaves are downy below, and vary 
much both in their form and indentation; but are generally of a more or less elongated 
heart-shape 3 cither simply dentated at the edges, or sinuated towards the end. The 
other Plants collected by ns at Marathon, either at the FUUige or in 'the Plain, may 
be mentioned liere. 

I. The Crocus before noticed 5 Crocus aulumnalis, 

II. The Mandrake, or Atropa Mandragora, grows on the Plain. 

HI. The Hirsute Uorehound, or Alarrubium hirsuium of Wiildenow. This we 
found upon the Temb of the Athenians. 

V. The French Tamarisk, or Tamarix Gallica of Linneeus, and the Juncus 
Acutus, Linn, grew by Marathon Lake. 

VI, VII. At the village of Marathon we found the Montpelier Bock-rose, or Cistus 
Monspeliensis ^ Linn, and the Common Nightshade, or Solanum nigrum 
of Linnaus. 
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■ *' • ^ delivered from the burden of Turkish tyranny, and 

enabled to bestow upon the land the care and labour requisite 
in its proper cultivation. 

Afterwards, proceeding towards the south, and passing 
^ain the 2h//»6 which, following Pawifawtos, we have called that 
of the Athenians, we came to a rivulet discharging itself into the 
sea, from a Marsh, or swamp, at the foot of a mountain called 
Agherlichi. The distance of this marsh from the Charadrits is 
a mile and a half, or twelve stadia. Here we observed that we 
Othe r _ were in the midst of MaratJioman rcliques of every description. 

'pjie remains of Sepulchres, Stelce, Soroi, and the ruins of 
marble trophies, appeared upon either side of the rivulet, 
and in the midst of the more stagnant waters of the marsh. 
Besides the StcltB, we also found here some larger archi¬ 
tectural pillars, and the capital of a Doric column. We 
saw also the cornice of an immense marble Soros, lying 
upon the basement of a magnificent tomb; the foundations 
as of a Temple; and a very fine piece of sculpture in white 
Pentelican marble, representing a Female Figure seated in 
a chair. The drapery of this Torso, for it is nothing else, is 
very fine: the head, part of the arms, and the feet, are 
wanting; but the left hand remains beneath the right 
elbow; the Statue having been represented with its arms 
gracefully folded. In its present imperfect state, it is 
impossible even to conjecture for whom this statue was 
originally designed; for it is an erroneous opinion, that, 
among antient images of the Heathen female Divinities, the 
sedent posture denoted any one of them in particular. It is 
true that Ceres was frequently so characterized: but upon 

the 
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the remains of a pictured tripod chalice of terra cotta found 
near Athens, and now in the author’s possession Venus is 
represented in a sitting attitude, with the inscription 
A9POAITH over her head; and, what is more remarkable, 
she is not there depicted according to the received opinion 
with regard to the Grecian Venus, as founded upon the 
description of her statue by Praxiteles at Cnidus, but as a 
matronly woman, in rich drapery; corresponding with the 
appearance presented by this statue, and consistently with 
her relationship to the Phrygian Pessinujitia, the Syrian 
Astarte, and the Egyptian /««*. The Marathonian Statue, 
considered with respect to its locality and the circumstances 
of its dedication, independently of its merit as a work of 
art, would be a valuable acquisition among the best reliques 
of Grecian sculpture, even in its present ruinous condition. 
We found it lying in a pool of water, upon a small island 
• in 


(1) Presented by Sandford Graham, Esq. M. P. after his return from his travels in 
Greece; who, during a successful excavation ntade among the Athenian tombs, dis¬ 
covered and brought to this country a collection of Greek Vases, which may be 
considered as unrivalled, both in their number and in their importance; as illustrating 
the arts, customs, superstitions, history, and mythology of the Antient Grecians. 

(2) That Fenus, among the Aniients, was sometimes represented as a young and 
beautiful woman, naked, we learn from the story of the CnidUn Statue by Praxiteles j 
but it is at the same time evident, that the people of Cos rejected the same statue, upon 
this account. There seems reason for bclicv’ng that many of the statues by Grecian 
sculptors, considered as representing Venus, and particularly the famous statue called that 
of the Medkian Venus, were statues of Aspasia the concubine of Cyrus, whom the 
Greeks represented with the symbols and attributes of Venus, as the Dove, Dolphin, See, 
from the particular favours that were said to have been conferred upon her by that 
Goddess i and probably the Cnidian Venus was nothing more than a statue of Phryne 
the mistress of Praxiteles,' whose portrait Apelles painted for his Venus Anadyomene. 

VOL. J.V, E 
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<-H AP. T. in the midst of the marsh, surrounded by the other Ruins 
we have mentioned. Near to the Statue there was a block 
of marble, with part of an Inscription in very large 
characters, whereof only the four following remained: 

KAI N 

and these did not appear to be of great antiquity. 

Having concluded our examination of the southern 
extremity of the Plain, which is here bounded, beyond this 
marsh, by the eastern termination of Mount Pentelicus, 
projecting into the sea, and forming a small bay, we began 
to traverse its principal extent, parallel to the shore, from its 
south-western towards its north-eastern extremity. For 
this purpose we passed once more the lofty conical mound 
or Tomb of the Athenians, and the Monument which we 
have called that of Miltiadea. Proceeding through the cotton 
grounds and the corn land, and leaving the village of 
Sefairy towards our left, we came again to the Charadrus; 
and having crossed its channel, we found upon the north¬ 
east side of it the remains of another monument, somewhat 
similar to that of Miltiades ; close to which there is an 
Fountain of autieut Well, answering, by its position, to that of Macaria, 
mentioned by Pausanias: indeed there is no other which 
can be considered as being properly within the Marathonian 
Plain, if we except that which is near to the village of 
St^'airy ; and which does not so well coincide with the 
description of Pawanias, because he is evidently proceeding 
towards the muddy Lake at the north-eastern extremity, 

which 
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which be mentions immediately afterwards, previously to 
his quitting the spot for the Cam of Pan, at some distance 
from the Plain, beyond the village of Maratiton, towards the 
north-west. leaving the WeU, we continued, through rich 
corn land, until we reached the borders of that famous 
hake, or fen, into which the Persian army were driven 
by the victorious Greeks. We found it overgrown with 
tall reeds and bulrushes, but well suited, by its un¬ 
fathomable depth of water and mud, to confirm the 
probability of the fact related concerning it; and capable, 
at this day, of engulphing the most numerous army that 
might attempt its passage. It occupies the whole of this 
extremity of the Plain, between Mount Stauro Kordhi and 
the sea, reaching quite up to the base of the former ; along 
which a narrow defile, exactly like that of Thermopylce, 
and in the same manner skirting the bottom of a mountain, 
conducts, by an‘antient paved-way, to a village now called 
Shuli; perhaps the antient Trycorinthm, which occurred in 
the road from Marathon to Rhamnus. The resemblance 
between the two straits is indeed remarkably striking ; for 
a spring, at the foot of the mountain, crosses the antient 
paved-way, as do the hot springs of Thermopylce. As soon 
as we bad reached this defile, we perceived at once what had 
been the main cause of the prodigious destruction which 
here befel the Persian army ; and why so fatal a disaster 
particularly distinguished this swampy Lake. The appear¬ 
ance of the place is the best comment upon the catastrophe: 
it is, in fact, a pass which a smaller band than that of the 

Spartan 


CUAP. I. 


k 

MBratliODiuii 

lAkp. 


Mouut 

Slauro KorOa. 


Shuli. 


Monthoniaii 

DcSle. 


Importance ol' 

tbe l*au. 
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Spartan heroes, under Leonidas, might have easily guarded 
against the myriads of Darius: and the story of the battle 
shews plainly that the vast overthrow whidh here took 
place must have been owing as much to the Persians 
themselves as to the valour of the Greeks. In the 
beginning of the fight, an interval of eight stadia separated 
the two armies; and this precisely corresponds with the 
distance, as, before mentioned, between the Charadrus 
and the Stela: at the foot of Mount Agherlichi. It was 
therefore beneath this mountain that Miltiades ranged his 
troops; having the Plataans upon his left wing, towards 
Brauron ; and his right towards the sea, commanded by 
Callimachus. The Charadrus perhaps separated the hostile 
legions. That the Greeks were repulsed after their first 
onset, seems very probable; not only from the obstinate 
combat that ensued after they made the attack, but also 
from the situation of the mound raised‘over their dead, 
where the combat was the most severe, and which still 
serves to mark the situation of the Grecian line. After¬ 
wards, when victory began to declare itself in their favour, 
it is related, that the right wing of the Grecian army 
turned the left of the Persians upon their centre, and, 
by throwing the main army into disorder, dispersed it in 
the Plain. Here it was again intercepted by the Plataeans 
and Greeks stationed upon the left, and driven across the 
Charadrus’, whence, flying in the utmost confusion, the whole 
body made at once for thi tlcjile we have mentioned; 
where the only passage was afforded by an antient paved 

causeway. 
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causeway, hardly wide enough to admit of two persons abreast 
of each other, and which remains at the present day. Every 
other attempt to escape must have been fruitless, as the sea or 
the lake intervened to oppose it. The consequence, there¬ 
fore, of so vast a multitude all rushing towards one narrow 
outlet, must be obvious ; for it would be similar to that 
which so recently befel the French army, in its retreat from 
Moscow, at the sanguinary passage of the Beresina; —heaps 
of dead bodies choking the only channel through which any 
chance of a retreat is offered, the fugitives either plunge into 
the abyss, or turn their arms upon each other; and the few 
who escape drowning, or being crushed to death, fall by the 
hands of their comrades. Historians, in their accounts of the 
Battle of Marathon, simply relate, that the Persians were 
driven into the Lake, without being aware of the deJUe 
whereby they were ensnared : but it is very remarkable, that 
in the two memorable invasions of Greece by the Persians,— 
the first under Darius, when they were defeated at Marathon: 
and the second, only eleven years afterwards', under Xerxes, 
when they encountered the Spartans at Thermopyhe, —the 
curious circumstance of a natural defile, exactly similar 
in either instance, should have tended so materially towards 
the renown acquired by the Greeks. 

The 


(1) The baUU of Marathon, according to Corsini, happened upon the 28th of 
September, in the year 4goB.C. (Corsini Fast. Attic, vol.lll. /». 130.) That of 
Tbermopylte in the year 481 B.C. Vid. Chronic. Par. Ep. 32. Lend, l^SS. 
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CHAP. 1. The day was now far spent; and, as the evening drew 

Return to on tetumed towards the villaije of Marathon, having 

Murathon ° ^ ” 

viuaye. completed our survey of the Plain. The climate in Greece, 
during winter, is delightful; and the winter months are the 
most proper for travelling in the country. 'Jlie morning 
had been cloudy; but before noon the sky became clear; 
and at sun-set it exhibited that mild serenity which our 
own Poets consider (o be peculiarly characteristic of an 
English autumn'. It reminded us of that “even-tide” in 
the year w'hich a late Writer* has forcibly described as 
the season when “we regard, even in spite of ourselves, 
the still, but steady, advances of time.” And if there be a 
spot upon earth pre-eminently calculat d to awaken the 
solemn sentiments which such a view of Nature is fitted to 
make upon all men, it may surely be found in the Plain of 
Marathon', where, amidst the \>reck of generations, and 
the graves of antient heroes, we elevate our thoughts towards 
Him “ in whose sight a thousand years are but as yesterday 
where the stillness of Nature, harmonizing with the calm 
solitude of that illustrious region which was once a scene 
of the most agitated passions, enables us, by the past, to 
determine of the future. In those moments, indeed, w'e 
may be said to live for ages ;—a single instant, by the 

multiplied 

(1) " Nu S|iriag or Summer’s beauty bath such gmet 

As 1 bave seen iu nne Autumnal fare." Uunne. 

(2) AUmd on Autumn, p.327. Jiidini. IBU. 
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multiplied impressions it conveys, seems to anticipate for 
us a sense of that Eternity, "when time shall be no more;” 
when the htful dream of human existence, with all its 
turbulent illusions, shall *be dispelled; and the last sun 
having set in the last night of the world, a brighter dawn 
than ever gladdened the universe shall renovate the 
dominions of darkness and of death. 
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Precent Vil¬ 
lage uf Ma- 
aimoN. 


Excepting one or two houses belonging to Turkish families 
which are not constauily resident, the present village of 
Marathon consists only of a few wretched cottages, inhabited 
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by Albanians. Some remains, as of a more antient settlement, 
may be observed behind these buildings, towards the north¬ 
west, We made a vain inquiry after the Cave of Pan; 
being well convinced that so accurate a writer as Pausanias 
would not have mentioned a natural curiosity of this kind, 
without good proof of its existence in his time; and from 
its nature, it is not probable that any lapse of time should 
have caused its disappearance. Our Albanian guides, how¬ 
ever, either did not know that any such cave existed, or 
they did not choose to accompany us thither; and we 
have since learned, that we passed close to it, before our 
arrival at Marathon, in our road from Athens. Other 
travellers have found it; and they describe it to be a 
stalactite grotto, similar, in its nature, to the several caves 
of Parnassus, Hymettus, and Antiparos, although upon a 
smaller scale': and this circumstance in its history of 
course explains all'that Pausanias has written concerning 
the various pharnomena with which that cavern abounds*; 
the eccentric shapes which the stalactites had assumed in 
the second century, being, by him, referred to anirnal and 
other forms; as Joseph Pitton dc Tourmfurt, in the first 
year of the eighteenth century, with equal gravity, refers 
the ramifications of alabaster, in the Grotto of Antiparos, 

to 

(1) It has been recently visited by Mr. Hughes, of St. John's College, Cambridge j 
who gave to the author this account of its situation. 

(2) ’OXIyov iruripov rov rrfwv. Havoc ivrtp Sipot, tal nr^atov 6iac S^ipy" 
itootot fitv it avrd ortvij, rapiXOovgt Si tiviv oitot, xat \ovrpa, Koi to Ka\o^ 
fttvoy Havoc airdXioy, irirflai rd iroXXa' ai(iy tiKairfiivai, Pausanise Attica, c, 32. 
p. so. edit. Kuhnii. 

VOL. IV. 
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CHAP. II. 

■» 


Cliaradni. 


Planti. 


to cattUfUnvera and trees, as proofs of the vegetattori of 
stones'. 

We left Marathon on the morning of the third of 
December, being accompanied by our friend Lusieri as 
far as the mill, where the road to Athens separates from 
that which leads to Kalingi and to Thebes; and here we saw 
him for the last time. At this mill there are the remains of 
an aqueduct, with arches, covered with ivy. From hence 
we began to ascend a part of the mountain Fames, 
now called Nozia; with a strong accent upon the last 
syllable. In the same manner, the modern name of the 
island Ceos is not pronounced, as written, Zta, but Z*a. 
Our ascent was along the course of the Charadrtts, which 
we were surprised to hear the Albanians call, in this part, 
Charadra; a different name being given to it in its passage 
across the plain. The sceneiy' around us now became 
mountainous, and broken into masses; resembling that 
which is so frequently represented in the pictures of Gaspar 
Poussin. The soil was covered with a beautiful Heath, 
together with the gaudy blossoms of the Crocus which we 
had found in the Plain of Marathon ; and a variety of the 
evergreen Oak, or Quercus Ilex, with prickly leaves. We 
saw also, everywhere, the Velani^, or Quercus JEgUops. 
Of the Ilex the Romans first made their civic crotvns; but 

they 

(1) "11 n’eit pas possible encore un coup que ceU se soit fait par la chUte des gouttes 
d'eau, comme le pifetendent ceux qui expliquent la focmalion des coDg£Iatioi|s dans les 
grattes. 11 7 a beaucoup plus d’apparence que les autres congelations dont nous 
parlons, et qui pendent du haut en bas, ou qui poussent en different sens, ont etc 
produites par le meme principe, c'xsT a dirb fae la vxobtatiom.” Voyage du Levant, 
tom. I. p. 229. d Lyon, 1717- 
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they afterwards used the EkuIus for that purpoM^ A ^ ^*****‘ ” 
noble race of dogs is found over all this district; and uoga. 
the same may be said of almost all wild and mountainous 
territories. The animal appears t^ degenerate in proportion 
as he is removed to more cultivated regions, and among 
a civilized people. Even the common mastiff appears no 
where of such magnitude and strength as in the wildest 
parts of Turkey’, or in the passes of the Apennines; and 
the genuine race of the wolf-dog of Ireland is now 
become almost extinct in that country. As an association 
corroborating this remark, wherever these dogs appeared in 

r ji-n ■ Albaniuis ul 

our route, we observed also a wilder tribe of Albamana, tiwMuuu- 

taios. 

than those who accompanied us from Marathon; wearing 
upon their feet the Scythian labkas*, or old Celtic sandahy 
made of goat’s-skin, with the hair on the outside; and the 
still more curious appendage to their dress of the Celtic 
kUt, as worn by *antient Romans, and now found also 
in the Highlands of Scotland*. Our Tckochodar, Ibrahim, at 
sight of this people, immediately grasped his carabine, and, 

shaking 

(2) “ Civica IHgno prima fuit. poatea niegia placuit ex Esculo, Jovi sacra.” (Pimg.) 

The Esculus also furnished a wreath of honour in the Games: 

HU Juvenuiii<|nicuDqae msnu, pcdilmtve, rot&vc 

Vicent; Sieultm cairisbat froadis boDurem.*’ OvU. Metamcrph, 1. 44B. 

(3) The largest e*. ar known was laken from the IVrks at the capture of Belgrade, 
and made a present to the King of Naples : it was equal in size to a Shetland pony: 
his son used to ride it. The author saw it at Naples, in 1793 . 

(4) See Part I. of these Travels, p. 176 . Second Edit, Bnxb, 1811. 

(5) "JLuid of Albania I let BSC bml mine 

On tliee, thon rucked noise of saeafe menl” Rian’s CUkk HanM, Otntt ii. 

UonsaST. isMii. Sss oUs MSeiii. Ssitat Onrio, ji.iS4, Load. J8]S. 
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shaking the hem of his pelisse', made signs to us to be upon 
our guard. Our Epidaurian wolf-dog, was himself 

as large as any of the Newfoundland breed, and he kept the 
fiercest of his mountain l^rethren at bay; but an amusing 
sight was afforded by the little Danish pug, mentioned in 
a former ParP of these Travels', who ran by the side of him; 
for although any one of the Albanian dogs might almost 
have swallowed him, he grew so insolent under the 
protection of Kordki, that he bade defiance to all of them; 
and not one of them ever deigned to notice the furious assaults 
he made upon them, whenever they came in his way. Not¬ 
withstanding Ibrahim's tears, and his calumnies with regard 
to the inhabitants of these mountains, whom he described 
as a set of lawless banditti ready “ to kill and eat” every 
Turk and Christian within their power, we preferred them 
far above the other inhabitants of this country; and we 
never had occasion to confide in their integrity that we 
repented of our rashness, or to apply to them in vain for 
hospitality. They sometimes, it is true, plunder the Turks; 

but 


(1) A sign of caution univeroal among the Turks, which it is not very easy to describe. 
The Reader taking the upper comer of the lappel of his coat delicately between 
his fore-finger and thumb, gently shaking it, and extending the other three fingers of 
his right hand, will have it practically illustrated. The Turks, from habitual indolence, 
use many such expressive signs, to avoid the trouble of speaking. A common sign to 
express “ ieuiart /" among the Italians, is that of drawing down the right corner of the 
right eye with the fore-finger of the right hand: and if it be necessary to express 
extreme caution, they draw down the corners of both eyes with both hands; extending, 
at the same time, the corners of the mouth with the two little fingers, into a hideoni 
grimace. 

(2) See Fart I. of these Thivels, Chap.XlI. p.MO. Note(l). Second Edit. Sroxb. 1811. 
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but such instances are always acts of retaliation upon their 
oppressors, who spare no opportunity of robbing them of 
every thing they possess: and even a Turk, who has confided 
in their solemn pledge for his security, and thus ventured 
under their protection, is never known to experience any 
violation of their engagement. But no reliance whatsoever 
ought to be placed upon the descriptions given of this people 
by the Turkish or Grecian inhabitants of the towns: with 
as much reason may a faithful account of the Cossacks be 
expected from a Russian, as of the Albanians from a Greek 
or a Turk. 

We traversed some elevated plains upon the side of Suiuinite of 
Fames. The scenery, as we ascended, became more bold, 
but less bcautitul, because more lofty and therefore more 
denuded; the rocky surface being more disclosed, but broken 
into masses, and dispersed with wildness and grandeur. 

From the heights w« saw the island of Zna, with the opposite 
promontory, and all the summits and coast, of Euboea. 
Afterwards we had an amazing prospect, at a great distance 
before us, tow^ards the north, of all the Boeotian Plain, and 
of its surrounding mountains*. 

Upon 


(3) As it has been rather hastily remarked—it inatters not where, but the observation 
is likely to occur agr .n—that the game geological features cause everywhere similarity 
of landscape j and that a vast plain, or a lake, surrounded by high mountaii-.s in one 
country, will necessarily resemble all other plains, and lakes, surrounded by high 
mountains in other countries; the author will take this opporluniiy of denying the 
feet: and, according to his former practice, he will now specify the particular lerritory 
which resembles, in the nature of its scenery, this view of the great plain of Bteotia. 
It pogfeitet too much beauty to be unknown to many of his readers: it is that part of 

Italy 
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CHAP. 11.^ Upon the highest part of this route over Pamest we 
noticed some ruins; and perhaps hereabouts were the altars 
and the bronze image mentioned by Pamanias\ Soon 
Kaiiugi. afterwards we entered the village of Kalingi, distant about 
five miles, or one hour and a half, from Marathon. Here 
we saw a fragment of white marble which had evidently 
been used in some antient building. From Kalingi, or 
Kalinga (for the pronunciation varied), we descended to a 
village whose name we have not preserved; consisting only 
of two or three dwellings, and as many mills; but situated 
in the most picturesque manner, in a valley adorned with 
beautiful trees, surrounded by mountains and the most 
stupendous rocks. From this sequestered spot we continued 
our journey, through a delightful and fertile valley, to 
r npaiuMtli, another village, called Capandntti , distant three hours 
from Marathon, and one hour and a half from Kalingi* 
This place is mentioned by fPheler, as famous for good 

wine; 


Italy which ia beheld, in the jtpenninu, from the height! above the cataract of Terni 
in Umbhia. The Bceotian territoiy being aa highly diversified, accordingly as it ia richly 
cultivated, or in parts wild, and filled with stately forests full of majestic oaks and 
pines; or interrupted and broken by bleak and naked rocks; presenting to the eye an 
amazing variety of colour, in its fields, and woods, and precipices. Indeed it may be 
said, that, amidst the changeful sceneiy which Nature is ever exhibiting to the eye of a 
traveller, it rarely happens that any very accurate resemblances can be traced; and he 
who does not at all times command the power of delineation by his pencil, may consider 
himself to be fortunate, if, by anyrfaithful comparison, he be enabled to convey to the 
minds of others an impression of what they have not seen, derived from what they 
have seen. Thousands have seen the rich territory of Umbria, not one of whom will 
ever behold the Plain of Baeotia, 

(i) Kal iv Tldpvtfii, UapvijOiot Zti/c tart, nai fimptot "StiftaXiov Aids' 

iari it Iv rp Tidpvrfit sat tfXXoc fiufidt' k.t.X, Fans. Attic, c. 32. p. ed. Kuhnn, 
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wine*; and he believed that the antient town of CEnoa . *^“^**- 
occupied the site either of Kalingi or Capandritti. The 
village is situated at the end of the valley, upon an eminence; 
and it consists of a great number of Albanian houses. After 
descending from Capandrittit we again ascended an opposite 
hill, and arrived at the village of Magi, inhabited also by Magt 
Albanians; but they appeared better clothed than is usual 
in this country, and every thing about them wore an appear¬ 
ance of industry and cleanliness. Magi is only half an hour’s 
distance from Capandritti. Leaving this village, we saw in 
a plain close to the road a marble Sorw, without its 
operculum, sunk into the earth, and almost level with the 
soil. In a short time we entered a detile between mountains; 
and rode, for two hours, along a pass which may be described 
as truly Alpine; the scenery being extremely sublime, and the 
mountains very high, and disposed into masses of great 
grandeur. This pass is very narrow; and it continues by the 
side of a deep water-course, perhaps enumerated among the 
rivers of Greece, but, like many of them, occasionally dry, 
and it was now without water. Hence we descended into the 
spacious plain which we had seen at such a distance from 
the heights of Parnes, and which we have every reason to 
consider as the land of Tanagra; aplain of such extraordinary 
beauty, extent, and fertility, that the sight of it alone is 
sufficient to explain all that antient authors have written 
concerning the contests maintained for its possession, between 

the 


(2) Joarney into Greece, p.4S4, Land. l662. 
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the inhabitants of Attica and of Boeofia. In a former note, 
the author has compared it to the rich plain of Umbria, 
near Temi in Italy; which it ^ resembles, by its highly 
diversified aspect of cultivation and wildness; of fields' and 
forests; of corn-land, and vineyards, and olive-grounds, 
and woods, and rocks, and mountains. The importance 
of its possession is therefore at once made manifest. The 
city of Oropus' was a valuable possession, in securing 
the command of this territory. It stood upon the Attic 
side of the Asopus, about three miles from the sea. 
Originally it belonged to Boeotia: the Athei^ns in the 
second century held it in their possession*. It had been 
frequently a subject of contention between the inhabitants 
of the two countries": this is twice mentioned by Strabo". 
Wheler, who visited the site of the antient city, mentions the 
contest, as for the possession of the town only, between the 
Thebans and Athenians’', but takes no notice of the extensive 
and fertile ])lain on the Attic side of the Asopus; in which, 
and by its borders, there were other towns, now occupied 

by 


(1) It M »tUl called Oropo, and wa» visited by Wheler, See Journey into Greece, 
p. 456. Loud. 1()62. 

(2) Tijv i.’ yriv rijv 'SXpueiav pera^v rqc ’Arriicqc cat Tavaypicyt, Boiwrtav 
td l^P')(^c oSoav, c^ovoiy iif npuv 'ABriyaiot, it. r. Pausan. Attic, c. 34. p. 83. 
ed. Kuhnii. 

(3) Aid KOI ovp/ittivu Kj-.teiv woKkdKn tripi ^opluy rtvuy' caSdrip 'Apytioit ply 
KOI AttctSatpoyloic, nepi Bvpaia>:, 'AOyvalote Si xal BoiwroTc rtpl 'tlpmrov. Strabon. 
Geog. lib. i. p. 9S. ed. Oxon. 

(4) 't^Mrdc d’ iv dp^iofitfrriiripf ytyiytfrai roWdett’ ‘iSpvrai ydp ly ptBoply r.ljt 
re 'AmKift cai rnt Beturlat. Strabon. Geog. lib. ix. p. Sfg. ed. Oxon. 

{ 5 ) Journey into Greece, p. 4S6. jMd. l6B2.^ 
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by Albanian villages*. Psaphis was of this number, and ^chap. ii. 
perhaps (Enoa; although it be exceeding difficult to iix the 
position of the latter town^which Whder has stationed upon 
the top of Parnes \ and Chandler in the Plain of Marathon*. 

The circumstance of its being one of the four cities of 
2 'etrapolis* is certainly strong for its position in the 
Marathonian district; and we had reason to think that the 
remains of it may possibly exist in the Plain of Marathon, 
as we have before shewn'®. 

Descending into this plain, we passed a village called 
Shalishi, where we observed an antient fountain. This viiiagenr 

, ShalUhi. 

place is distant three hours from Magi, and six hours 
and a half from Marathon, equal to about twenty miles. 

We 


{$) Thii may be owing to the circumstance mentioned by Wheler of his descent 
from Parnes to Marcopoli, When " it was dark (Ibid.) and of his early departure thence 
in the morning, perhaps before it was light, according to the usual mode of travelling 
in Greece. 

(7) Journey into Greece, p. 454. 

( 8 ) Travels in Greece, p. 162 . 

(,.g) Wheler has attempted to prove, from Stephanus Byzantinus (See Joum, into 
Oreece, p. 455.), that Tetrapolis was itself a city; but the words of Strabo are dear and 
decisive as to the import of that appellation, which was a district of Attica, conuining 
the four cities of (Enoa, Marathon, Prohalinthus, and TricmylkiS, founded by Xuthus, 
who married a daughter of Ereclheus king of Athens. Of Xuthus it is said by Strabo, 
rijv TsrptlroXtv r^c 'Arrrsqc, Oivoiji*, MapaOora, TlpofldXtyiior, nai Tpuo- 
pvBtfy. Strabon, Geog. lib. viii. p. 555. ed. Oron. Mr. Hobhoiise {Travels, p, 444. 
Land. 1813.) mentions a village called (Enoe, to the north M the Asopus, 

( 10 ) It is plain, from a passage in Thucydides, that CEsiod was a frontier citadel, 
upon the confines of Attica aud Boeotia: the Athenians were wont to garrison it in 
troublesome times. 'H ydp Olvdn oSaa iy /tiBopsoU rije 'Arricyt cal Bomriac , 
irersl^ierro, Kui aurp ppovptf ui 'hSnvaiot i\pvvTo,, Aedrs vihepoc ettrahd/3of. 
Thucydid. lib.ii, cap. 18. p. 95. ed.Hudsoni. Oxon. 1696 . 
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^ We had no sooner entered the plain, than we were struck 
by the appearance of a large insular knoll or hill rising 
out of it, beautifully adorned wjth oak and pine*trees, and 
upon the top of which there was a tower; one of many 
edifices of the same nature which may be observed 
throughout Boeotia, built perhaps for alarm and defence, 
during the period of the Latin domination'. We passed, 
across the plain, to the right of this tower, leaving it upon 
our left hand. After a ride of two hours from Shahshi, 
we came to a village called (Enea, or Ennea, situated upon 
an eminence. It is now in ruins; but it has a large tower 
and some walls remaining, among the ruins of several 
houses. There is no antient name with which the 
modem appellation of this place appears to correspond, 
except (Enoa; but this place is much too near to the 
site of Tanagra to have been an antient town. Con¬ 
tinuing our journey through the plain, we passed the ruins 
of other houses and towers, proving, however, that it 
was once a very populous district. We now began to 
ascend the higher parts of the plain towards the north and 
north-west, and drew near to the mountains upon the 
opposite side of it to those we had quitted. Here we had a 
noble view of the whole Gulph of Euripus; to which we were 
now so close, that we could discern the buildings upon the 
opposite shore of J^uboea. W^e could not so plainly perceive 

the 


(l) Mr. Hawkiiu has informed the author, that such lofty square towers are also 
common over all Eubeea. 
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the narrow strait where the bridge of YaMndee* now ia ; 
but We saw the two seas upon the opposite sides of the 
Euriptts. At the distance of two hours from (Enea, we 
arrived at the village of Shemata^ where we halted for the 
night. The great plain over which we had been travelling 
was called by the Albanians Brcttchi ; but after our arrival at 
Skemaia, we observed that the inhabitants bestowed the name 
of Nacra, or Nacri, both upon the plain and upon their 
village. Our total ignorance of the Albanian language would 
render it absurd if we were to attempt to trace any connexion 
between this word Nacra, and llanagra, the antient name of 
the city and district lying to the north, and perhaps to the 
south, of the Asopiis ; although the names of places are so 
likely to continue in any country, that it would be an unjusti¬ 
fiable omission if we were to neglect altogether the attention 
that is due to such corresponding circumstances. But 
the fact that more than all proved our vicinity to a spot 
once occupied by some ancient city, was the prodigious 
number of antient medals which were brought to us 
by the people of this place during the evening that we 
remained with them. Our interpreter had been seized 
with an attack of the Malaria fever; caught perhaps in 
the marshes of Maraihm: and we had given to him a dose 

of 

« 

(a) The name given in the country to the bridge which now connects Eulaa with 
the continent of Greece. Mr. Hohhouse visited the spot. He describes the water as 
rushing “ like a milUrace'* under this bridge, and as being " not mvtch more titan four 
feet deep.” A strong eddy is observable on that side from which it is about to run, 
about a hundred yards above the bridge.” See llohhowte's Travels, p. 453. Land. 1S13. 
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of ipecacuanhftj as the usual preparative for administering the 
bark. Shivering with a violent paroxysm, and under the 
influence of the nausea excited by the medicine he had taken, 
the poor fellow came into the hut (where we were seated 
upon an earth floor, hastily devouring a baked turkey which 
the Albanians had brought for our supper), beseeching us to 
deliver him from the crowd he had gathered around him, by 
asking for old coins ; and he placed before us his cap half 
filled with bronze medals. We had scarcely time to examine 
a third of these, before men, women, and children, came 
flocking in, each of whom added something to the stock. 
A considerable part of them turned out to be of little or no 
value; either Roman coins of the Lower Empire; or Greek 
medals so injured by use and by time, that little could be 
discerned upon them. Many, however, were purchased by 
us of a better date, and in better condition, at the usual price 
which we always paid, of two parahs for dach bronze medal. 
After this we obtained, with more difficulty, a few that 
were of silver, from the women; but these constituting a 
favourite ornament of their head-dresses, they very reluctantly 
consent to sell. We had not seen so many medals in one 
place since the visit we paid to HexamUlia, in the Isthmus 
of Corinth. Among them were medals of Philip the father 
of Alexander; or of Philip Aridoeus; with the figure of 
a ymtfTon horseback, perhaps Alexander upon Bucephalus^ 
and this curious monogram, after the word BACIA6AC, 
for ♦lAinnOY: also T^edals of Thessaly, Boeotia, Phocis» 
JEtolia: but not one of Attica. Besides these were medals 
of cities; as of Pelinna —a very rare medal, struck after the 

Achaian 
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Achaiaa League, with the legend entire, nEAlNNAIflN,^^ . chap, m. 
Larymna, Chalds, Thebes sm Si-nA two which peculiarly 
interested us at the moment, from the present unknown 
situation of the city; namely, of Tanagra, with the Omega 
differently written in the legend, being TANAPPAICJN upon 
one, and TANAFRAinN upon the other. We asked the 
peasants where these medals were found in such abundance; 
and they referred us, for the spot, to some Ruins that 
did not appear to us to be of much importance, which we 
had passed a short time before our arrival at Skemata'. They 

seemed 


(1) The name of this place is written Scimitari by Mr. Hobhoute (See Trav, 459. 
Land. 1813.) j and Skimatiri by Mr. Hawkim. The last of these travdilerg has recently 
communicated to the author the result of his own observations upon the spot, with 
regard to the site of Tattagra ; and it is highly probable that the coins found by the 
peasants in such abundance were discovered among the ruins of that city. Those 
ruin.s are at a place called Grimiithi, near Skemata, or Sthnatari. Mr. Hobhouse also 
mentions, that a cuj>|x:r coin of Tanagra was brought to him, by the peasants, from 
the same place j which he writes Grematha. 

Extract of a Letter from Mr. Hawkins to the Author, concerning the Asopus, and the 

Situation of Tanagra. 

" I am not much surprised at your omitting to notice the Asopus in your Journal, 
which, at this distance from its source, is in Winter a muddy torrent, and for eight 
months of the year wholly dry. JoumeyiuQ from Fames towards Thebes, soon after 
leaving the banks of this river, the plain ceases, and you reach a gently undulating 
territory, in which is situated the Albanian village of Skimatdri, inhabited by forty 
families. Here you v jre so near to the ruins of Tanagra, that I am surprised that 
you missed them. They are at a spot called Gtimhthi, about three miles to the S. W. 
at tlic end of a ridge of hills which extend from thence several miles towards Thebes. 
The ground, too, ha.H a gradual descent from these ruins towards tlie Asopus and the 
great plain beyond it, which it proudly overlooks, and wliich, I have *no doubt, it 
formerly commanded. There are no well-preserved remains of public edifices, or of 
walb, at Grimathi: the ruins are in such a state as iiaidly to deserve notice, did they 
not serve to point out the situation of Tanagra. 1 am, 1 believe, the fint traveller who 

has 
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seemed to consist chiefly of ruined houses ; and of these 
we have before noticed examples, in the plain we so lately 

traversed. 

has visited then. Grimathi is between two and three hours distant from Sikamtio, 
and six hours from Theles: it lies within the territojy of Skmaldn. As I have no 
intention of publishing the narrative of my travels, but only the result of them, the 
following story of an adventure, similar to one of your own, is much at your service, 
and may amuse your readers. 

" At the distance of about a mile eastward from Grimathi, and at the same 
distance southward from the village of Siimatari, there is a ruined Greek Chapel, in 
which I found an Ionic Capital of white marble, in fine preservation, I was so struck 
with the beauty of its proportion, that I resolved to convey it, if possible, to the shore 
of the Gniph, and thence on board the vessel which was there in attendance upon me. 
But it was first necessary to secure the permission of ‘be Papas of the village of 
Skimatetri, to remove it from the sacred inclosure 5 and, in the next place, to contrive 
some mode of conveyance for it, in a country where llie use of whee ls is unknown. 
The protection of an Archon of Livadia, who at this time farmed the revenues of the 
village, powerful as it was, together witli that of bis Souhaski or Turkish intendant, 
would have scarcely stiffitvd to overcome the first of these difficulties, had the stcaie 
been in reality what is here called ‘ a consecrated 'one,’ i. e. a part of an altar j nor 
in this case would 1 have had recourse to such protection ; .for my intercourse witli the 
peasantry of Greece had been uniformly conducted with a scrupulous regard to their 
religious feelings. The Papas, however, after a due inspection of the altar of the 
Chapel, as well as of the situation in which the Capital stood, pronounced that the stone 
might be removed without committing the crime of sacrilege; and we had now no 
further difficulty than that of contriving the means of transporting it about six or seven 
miles across tlie country. 

“ For this purpose a raft was made, of the branch of a Fallania oak, whereon 
the Ionic Capital was laid; and a pair of oxen were fetched from the village to drag it j 
a rope being first tied to the stem of the branch, and then to the yoke, A considerable 
time elapsed before all this preparation was completed; the oxen being taken from the 
plough, and their owner showing some reluctance to attend them. At last, however, 
the signal was given by my !; lend the Soulashi, an Amaut Turk ; and tlie oxen being 
goaded and cheered, put themselves in motionbut, alas 1 they had not proceeded witli 
the marble an hundred yards, before one of them fell, and refused, most obstinately, to 
rise again. It was evident that this arose from lassitude; for the oxen were of a small 
weak breed, and young j or perhaps it arose fi-om the natural stubbornness of their 
disposition: but I soon perceived that the peasants attributed it to a very diilerent cause; 
and, in fiict, after another trial had been made, by cheering and goading these poor 

animals. 
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traversed. They were situated upon a gently rising ground, 
to the left of the road as we pame. As to the time of their 
finding them, it agreed with what we had always heard in 
Greece ; that is to say, after heavy rains, when they are 
more easily perceived upon the soil, and are left in the 
channels made by rain water. 

Upon the fourth of December we set out for 'Thebes, at 
the distance of five hours, or fifteen miles. Three-quarters 
of an hour after leaving Skemata, the village of Bratchi was 
upon our left, and Macro and Megah Fathni upon our 
right: but the two last were not in sight. We then 
quitted the Plain of Bratchi; and having crossed an eminence, 
immediately entered the noble Plain of Thebes. This will 

serve 
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animals, and the refractory bx had joined his companion in dragging the marble about 
a furlong farther, and then dropped, their owner loudly proclaimed the imposaibility of 
removing ' the consecrated stone,’ as he called it, any farther. Even the Pafias, who 
was mure enlightened, shook his head, and would no longer assist ; so that, were it not 
for the zeal of the Soubashi and of niy attendant, no further attempt would have been 
made. The former, however, being a Mussulman, did not so readily believe in this 
supernatural Interposition, and with direful imprecations and threats at length obliged 
the owner of the oxen to make one more effort. The beasts were now, with great 
difficulty, forced again upon their legs, and driven forward for a few yards, when they 
fell again, and their master exultingly cried out, ' Did Inot tell x/ou it was impossible? 
You are now convinced of it! nor would all the oxen in the world be able to move the 
stone one inch farther.' 

*' To this opinion the Papas assented, as well as the other peasants. Even the 
Soubasid seemed to li»l a flash of conviction, for he too desisted, and became silent j 
and in this state of things it would have been useless, and certainly wrong, to prosecute 
the attempt. 1 relinquished it, however, with reluctance j and the mortifying history of 
my failure is, without doubt, recorded as a mincie wrought by the Patron Saint of 
Shmathri." 
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serve to confirm an observation before made, that overy 
principal city of Greece occupies its peculiar plain, sw- 
rounded in a most remarkable manner by a natural wall of 
mountains: and, in alluding once more to the fact, the 
author must of course repeat what he has already said; but 
too much stress cannot be laid upon it, because it will 
enable the Reader to take, as it were, a mental survey of the 
country; and the mere name of any Grecian city, by this 
circumstance of association, will convey with it, whenever 
it is mentioned, a correct, although an imaginary picture 
of its appearance and situation; especially to the minds of 
travellers who have once seen any similar instance of this 
nature. The country is naturally distributed into a series of 
distinct craters, each containing a spacious and level area, 
admirably adapted to the purposes of maintaining and de¬ 
fending as many different colonies'. Among the mountains 
that thus surround the Vlaxn of Thebes» the snow-clad ridges 
of Parnassus, and of Helicon, are particularly conspicuous. 
It may easily be imagined, without much description, what 

scenes 


(1) Tlic mcwt practical method of exbibUlngtbii posidonof the Grecian mountains, 
and the contiguity of plains thus surrounded, although in an imperfect manner, is by 
placing together a number of saucers with broken lips, upon a table; the^rrf of which 
may be supposed to contain the Plain of /ttheiu, the second that of Thebes, the third 
that of Larissa, 8rc. See.; for these plains are all so many vast basins of limestone, 
with high and broken sides, through which the rivers flow. Attention to this circum* 
stance of external character in the general appearance of limestone, upon the outer 
crust of the Earth, may enable ns to form a reasonable conjecture as to the nature of 
the surface of the ilfbon; which exhibits, when viewed through a telescope, precisely 
the same features, by the disponrion of the mountains visible upon its surfece; and 
hence it may be inferred, that the Moon's surfece is s imilar to that of the Earth, 
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scenes for the painter such a country must afford—what ^ *^“^**- 
subjects for poetry it must contain : heaven and earth 
seem to be brought together: the mountain tops appear 
shining above the clouds, in regions of ineffable light, 
as thrones for immortal beings; and the clouds, collected 
into stupendous volumes of inconceivable splendor and 
of every possible form, come rolling around the bases of the 
mountains, as if bringing the majesty of their celestial 
conductors towards the earth. Under the influence of so 
many sublime impressions, the human mind becomes gifted 
as by inspiration, and is by nature filled with poetical ideas. 

The muses have ever made such scenes their favourite 
abode ; and it is upon this account that they have haunted 
Helicon, and Parnassus, and all the heights and the depths, 
the vales, and the rocks, and the woods, and the waters, of 
Greece :—nor can an example he adduced, where, in any 
country, uniformly flat and monophanous, like Scythia or 
Belgium, the fire of imagination has ever kindled. Tt is 
not that Greece owed its celebrity to an Orpheus and a 
Pindar, and the long list of poets it produced, so much as it 
is, that those illustrious bards owed the bent (»f their 
genius to the scenes of nature v'herein they were born and 
educated. Even Homer himself, if he had been a native of 
oriental Tartary, and had been cradled and brought up 
under the impressions made by such scenery, and under 
the influence of such a climate, would never have been 
a poet. 

Journeying along the south-west side of this plain, the 
fine view of Thebes at last appeared, within two miles 

VOL. IV. H of 
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“■ of US, upon an eminence near the mountains, to the 
left, interspersed with groves of cypress-trees ; a mosque 
and a minaret being its most conspicuous edifices. Having 
sufiered more than any other city of Greece, it has little 
within its walls worth notice;—but that little must not 
be disregarded. Beheld externally, it wears a more imposing 
appearance; and the view of it from a distance in the plain 
shews how greatly nature contributed to aid the operations 
of art in its antient fortifications. When it is thus seen, 
it still assumes all the aspect of a great city. Prodigious 
ramparts, and high mounds of a very artificial form, appear 
upon the outside of it; a deep fosse surrounds it; and the 
traces of its old walls may yet be discerned. We entered, 
by an antient gate, about noon. Half the arch of fhis 
gate, and one of the buttresses, remain. Soon afterwards 
arrived the English Consul of Patras, Mr. Strani, from 
lAvadia, in company with an English officer. Captain Lacy. 
We accompanied these gentlemen, upon the usual visit 
of ceremony, to the Waiwode; and then wc all dined 
together, upon such fare as the place afforded. Wc were 
in a wretched house, belonging to a poor Greek, who was 
the apothecary of the place, but who gave us all he possessed, 
namely, a welcome. Our interpreter being again attacked 
by his fever, we were forced to go into the town ourselves 
for provisions; and the consequence was, the loss of our 
fine wolf-dog, Kordki; who disappeared, and could not be 
found. We were so attached to this faithful animal, that 
we spent the rest of the day in vain endeavours to recover 
him; and we offered a reward to any of the inhabitants 

who 
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w4»o should iind him, and take him safe to Signor Lusien at chaj».ii 
Athens'. The next morning, ourConsul Strani, and Captaim 
Lacy, set out for Athens. Soon afterwards, w'e had a 
singular opportunity of judging of the state of medicine 
and surgery in this part of Greece^ by the example which 
our host afforded. To the business of an apothecary he 
joined every other branch of the medical and surgical 
professions. A wealthy Turk, followed by his pipe-bearer 
and a train of other attendants, entered the yard, and made 
application to our /Escidapms for relief from an excruciating 
pain in one of his teeth. A bargain was instantly set on 
foot between him and the (ircck ; and upon promise of 
instant relief, a sum of money was paid, 'fhe lurk was 
then told, that the only hope of relief would be afibrded 
by the extraction of the tooth. To this the patient assented, 
whh great calmness and fortitude. Being seated upon 
a log of w'ood, in the open air, the operator thrust into 
his mouth a most terrific instrument, and presently out 
flew two of the soundest teeth iu his head. It was a job 
not to be mended by apology ; so, with matchless presence 
of mind, the Greek began to cross himself, telling his 
patient to call again the next day if the pain should return, 
as there was still an ugly-looking tooth remaining, which 
perhaps would prove troublesome, but it might be removed 

in 


(1) He was afterwards discovered, by an Albanian, upon the side of a mountain 
half-way ^w^n Tkdtes and Athens; and being Ulten to Signor Lmoeri, was by him 
&rwarded to uk, in a vessel bound to Conslantinople. 
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in a twinkling. When his patient had quitted the premises, 
finding that we were disposed to rally him a little upon 
his dexterity, he made no secret of what had happened, but 
produced the two teeth, without even a speck upon either 
of them; saying, the Turk had asked for a sight of what 
he had lost, but was easily persuaded that some hungry 
turkeys, which had strolled into the yard and were making 
a great noise, had gobbled all that he desired to see.— 
So much for his skill in this particular branch of his calling! 
As a physician, he entertained very high ideas of the 
efficacy of pills made of yellow silk and live spiders, in the 
cure of a quotidian, tertian, or quartan. However, as 
Englishmen, we had little reason to ridicule the Greeks 
for sueh superstitions with regard to the eure of an ague; 
since there is no part of Europe where the nostrums 
recommended as remedies for that disorder are so barbarous, 
as among the middle, and sometimes .among the higher 
classes of society in our own country. 

The antiquities of Thebes principally claimed our attention. 
In coming from the gate into the town, near a puhlic fountain, 
there is an antient buttress or bastion, where, upon a large 
block of stone, we found one of those affecting inscriptions, 
of which two were given in the account of the island of Gew*; 
commemorating, as public benefits, the examples of w'omen, 
who had rendered themselves illustrious by their virtues. 

HBOrAH 


(I) See p. 334 of the Lut Section of Part II. of thew Travela. Broth. 1814. 
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H IlOYAH KAIO AH MOZ . . . . , ii. 

01:. OrEIXONOZriEM. iiiM-rijitiiiiis. 

. . OY. TYNAIKAA PET H 2! K A I 
2:n«i>POZYNH£ENEKEN 

It sets forth, that “ the Skxate and the People (J/ommr) 

THE daughter OF 'J’llEOGITON, THE VVIFe” of SODIC pcrsori 
whose name is partly lost, “ ox Aec’orxT oi mek vihtue 

AND MODESTY.” 

And upon the opposite side of'the street W'e found another, 
recording the grateful tribute of a citizen to Domi/hin, son of 
Vespasian, and brother of 7V/ws, both of whom might have 
visited Thcltes, for their lather accompanied Nero into Greece. 
Whatsoever contributes towards the history of Vespasian's 
family, may be deemed worth jireserving. Having ri.scii 
from the humble station of a farrier, to that of a Uoman 
sovereign, lie was the first of the Emperors who wae 
■succeeded by his.son upon the throne. It states, lliat 

“ ArI.ST/DES, W'ITH lll.s cniLDUE.N, AT KIS OW N EXPENSE, 

{honours) Domitiax, a sox of the E.mpekok CjUsae 
Augustus V^espasiax 

A O M I T I A N O N K A I 2 A P A A Y T O K T 

0P02I<AI2AP0 22EBA2T0Y0Y 
EZRAZIANOY. YION 
APIZTIAH22YNTOISTEKNOIZ 

. . . AIUAiJ<AI APliTIAHEKTilN; AIXIN 
In the age of Alexander, there was at Thebes a painter sit,;r„r 

^ ^ in 

of the name of bv some believed the inventor of 

encaustic painting; but this is disputed hy Pliny \ who, in 

his 

(2) Vid. Plin. Hist. Nat. lib. xx.xv. c. J I. tom. 111. p. 4d4. L, Bat. 
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t hap. It. his valuable account ot‘ this artist, has made us acquainted 
with two very curious facts. The first is, that picture- 
cleaners did as much mischief in his time as they do now'. 
The second, that it is an error to suppose that the Greek 
painters, who generally represented the human countenance 
by a single outline in profile upon the terra-cotta vases, 
were not as well acquainted with the art of delineating the 
passions as the best of our modern artists. Take, for 
example, the interesting anecdote which Pliny has afforded, 
among others, of the dying mother lying wounded and 
bleeding among the victims in the sacking of a city, whose 
infant was represented as creeping to reach her breast, while 
in her countenance were pictured all the emotions of 
tenderness and fear, lest her child, wanting the milk, should 
suck the blood of its parent; a picture upon this account 
so highly valued, that Ale.mn<ier caused it to be removed 
to Pella, the place of his nativity*. Above four hundred 
years had elapsed from the deatli of this celebrated painter, 
when Vespasian visited Greece; but as professions and 
names continued in the same family in that country, and 
were often transmitted together to succeeding generations, 

his 


(1) “ TMga’dum ct pucruni, in Aponini.s; ciijvvs t:ibiilic gratia intcriit picloris 
inscltia, cni terganiiarn earn niandaverat M. Junius Prxtor sub die ludorum Apollinariuin.'’ 
Plin. Hist. Nat. /(6. xxxv. c. 11. tom. lit. p. 43g. 

(2) ‘'Ahistidxs Thelavus: is omnium primiim animuui, piiixit, cl sensus omiius 
expressit, quos vocant Grwei kthb: item per t.urbatiuucs: durior paulu in coloribus. 
Hujus pictura est, oppido capto ad matris morienli.s e vulncre mauimam adrcj>ens 
ivifans; intelligiiurque semire mater, et limere ne einortuu lacte sanguinem infans 
lambat: quam tabulam Alexander Magnus transtulcral Pdlam in patriam suam.” 
Plin. il-itl, c. 10. p. 438. 
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his son might have found in Thebes a painter to represent , " 

his father’s battles, who thus commemorates his gratitude 
for the potronage conferred upon him. It happened at a 
time when it was particularly the practice of the Romans 
to employ Grecian artists in such representations: and the 
graphic^ illustrations of those conquests which Titm himself 
had achieved were not long afterwards exhibited in Rome, 
where they remain at this day. 

A very correct topography of antient Thebes might be 
composed from the traces still discernible. The situation 
of its seven gates* might be ascertained: and as a beginning Seven Cates 
of this part of the work, it will be evident that the entrance, 
near to which these inscriptions were found, was that called, 
from the fountain we have mentioned, *‘the Creneean Gate*.*' 

The city was demolished, it is true, above two thousand 
years ago, when Alexander invaded Greece: but since its 
restoration by Cassander% very little was done to it, which 
could possibly alter the appearance of its dykes and 
ramparts: upon these, time has little influence; and their 
situation and form serve to point out the position of the gates. 

Thebes was alnaost a deserted village in the age of Strabo ': 

but 

(3) Pausanias calls the representations, of tilings, by means of sculpture, in basso- 
relievo, rPA0>AI. 

(4) 0»;/Ju«oic or iv ry rtpifiaXy rob a>x* rri^ciut etrrd dpiOfSoy rjoav 
rU\ac, K. r. X. Pausaniae Bmotica, c. 8 . p. 727 . ed. Kuhnii. 

(5) Hi/Xac Jr rdt o7 rsrl Xo'y« ro.pt7 Seopdiovn. Ibid, 

p. 728 . 

Ttebanarum, tom. II. p. 697 , 

( 7 ) Oililr' Kdfint dSwKdyov rdroy cJ(ovoi. Strabon. Geog. lib. ix. p. 585. cd. Ona. 
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CHAP. II. Pausanias says its seve7i gates remained in his time'; 

and he has written rather a copious account of its 
antiquities*. The present tow n appears to occupy little more 
^than the site of the old Cadiiifran Acropolis ; which is the 
opinion of Iflieler, and of Pococke’: and in the harmonious 
adjustment of those masses which remain, belonging to the 
antient walls, we saw enough to convince us that the story 
story of Am- of Ainphiou was no fable ; for it was a very antient custom 
Lyre not a to Carry on immense labour by an accompaniment of music 
and singing. The custom indeed still exists both in Egypt 
and in Greece. It might therefore be said, that the walls of 
Thebes were built at the sound of the only musical instrument 
thqn in use; because, according to the custom of the country, 
the lp7'e was necessary for the accomplishment of the w ork. 

We saw in two instances, upon stones in the walls 
of a church, the traces of inscriptions which were no 
longer legible: but in another wall we found the following; 
informing us, that in antient Thebes, as in LovJon, there 
were different companies, or commnnities, established for the 
different vocations. It is rendered moreover interesting 
by containing the name of the city ; thereby confirming 
our knowledge of the spot: and it purports, that “ Timocles, 
THE SON OF Timostiiatus, is lionourcd by the community 

OF THE ‘.RTIFICEBS AT ThEBES.” 

TO 


(1) tAivovai le Kai it fjfiat m. Pausan. Boeot. c. 8. p. 72^. ed. Kuknii, 

(2) See also Dicaarchus, p. 14, et teq. eel. Hudson. 

(3) See Pococke'i Traveli, vol. 11. Part 11. pageisp. Wbeler's Joumej into 
Greece, p. 331. Lend. 1682, 
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TOKOI NONTflN n EPITON chap. ii. 

AlONYZONTEXNHTnNTflN 
ENOEBAIZAIOKAHTIMOZ 
T P ATOYAI ONYZ12I 

There is another line upon the stone, but it is written 
in much smaller characters, and cannot now be read. In 
this inscription it appears to be written AlONYXXl, but this 
must be an error\ 

Near the door of the Church of St. George, there is an 
inscription of some length, beginning “Lysippus the son 
of Trallion,” &c. AYZinnoZTPAAAinNOZ ».r.X. but it 
contains only a list of names; and as a very considerable 
part of it is concealed by the base of a small pillar, the 
imperfect copy we made of it is not worth publishing. 

Many scraps of this kind might be added, which would 
serve only to swell the volume, and they are therefore 
omitted. Wc thought we should obtain something of 
more consequence, from the positive assurances made to 
us by several Greeks, that the Sepulchre of' St. Luke was 
preserved within a chapel upon the outside of the town, 
towards the east; and that a long inscription, proving the 
fact, existed upon the tomb. We hastened to the sanctuaiy 
said to contain this remarkable reiique, and found a beautiful 
Soros of white marble, with an inscription thereon; the 

first 


(4) [The expression Oi irr.p'i tuu Hitovviruv rej^Wraj occurs frequently in inscriptions. 
In the same manner we Tiave CK vtpl tou 'HpuKKta ftavi'irKot, ” Juvencs circa Hercu¬ 
laneum ludum." Vid. Chishull Ins, Sig. ^.47.1—Note by Mr, Walpolb. 
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first sight of which convinced us of the astonishing 
ignorance of the Greeks of Thebes, whose priests could not 
undeceive their countrymen with regard to its pretended 
origin. They shewed to us, indeed, the word TYMBUI 
upon the monument; and the chapel being dedicated to" 
Si. Luke, thence concluded that this Soros must contain his 
reliques. Its operculum is beautifully sculptured, so as to 
exhibit in relief, upon its sloping sides, the resemblance of 
a thatch made of the foliage of the laurel. The oblong sides 
of the Soros are channelled into indented pannels, three 
on each. Upon the south side of the tomb there is an 
inscription in the middle pannel; and the other pannels, to 
the right and left of this, are ornamented with a rose, or 
sun-flower, in the center. 

The inscription has been already published by Wheler', 
and by Spon', and by Muratori^ from the Travels of Du 
Loir; but as no accurate copy has yet appeared, we 
shall insert our own ; stating at the same time, in the 
Notes, the different Readings that have before been 
published. It is remarkable that, among four travellers 
who have copied a legend of only ten lines, fairly inscribed 
upon the marble, there should he so much disagreement\ 
It relates to a person of the name of Ncdymm ; and from 
the mention made of the soul's immortality, in the last 

line. 


(1) Journey into Greece, Book IV. p. 333. Lund.xGS^. 

(2) Voyage de Grece et du Levant, tom. II. p. 267 . A La Haye, xy24. 

(3) Novus Theaauru!) Vetcruui Iiisctiptiouuin, tom. IV. p. mmlxi. No. I. 

Mrdiulani, lyA'i, 



Tuivra of H'i li’kb, mt '!‘m:3iKs 

the uiarMt* SuroKi of , our tluL- latn- natolifsts. 
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line, it is supposed that he was a C/nW-ia??. If this be , chap, ii. 

true, it must have been some Christian who had imbibed 

the doctrine of the pre-existence of the soul; as appears 

from an allusion to it in the fifth line; but the general 

tenor of the composition, and some of the particular 

expressions, rather prove that it was written by one of the 

later Platonists. 

1. CKHNOCMENrENETHPECEnEtrEPACECTieANOYCI 

2. TEIMnNTECKAAIECKONANAICeHTninEPITYMBni 

3. ‘PYXHA’ECTOAIKAIONEBHHNA’OYNOMATOYMON 

4. NHAYMOCl'TAAIKHCAAAHCnAICHMEPOCONTnC 

5. OYKHMHNEMnPOCeEnOAYNXPONONEITErENH0HN 

6 . EICOAirnNETEnNENAPI0MIOCACTATOCAinN 

7. OYKAN EA PACTON EXON I AlON A POM O N H CA’ EA AX ENYI C 

8. MOlPHCTAYTHNEKTEAECEIKAirAPBACIAHEC 

9. TAYTEnErPA'PEnATHPOznCIMOCEINEKEMElO 

10. AEIMNHCTONEXnN4'YXHCnO0ONA0ANATOIO 

The 


(4) Notb. 

Line 1. nUNOC is put for CKHNOC, in Muralori. 

CKHNflC for CKHNOC, Wkeler. 

1. 2, KEIPONTEC for 'fEIMflNTEC, Muraiori. 

TEIMflNTK for TEIMONTEC, Wheler. 

ANAIC 0 I 1 TON nEPI ©TMDON for ANAIC0HTninEPITTMBni, Spon. 
1. 3. AEC for A’EC, Muralori, IFMer, and Spon. 

AOTNOMA for A’OTNOMA, Muralori, fVheler, and Spon. 

1. 4. NUAIMOC for NHATMOC, Muralori. 

ITAAIKHC for iTAAlEHC, Muralori, IFheler, and Spon.' 

IMEPOC for HMEMC, meter and Spon. 

1. 5. EMEPOCOE for EMUPOCOE, JVheler. 

1. 6. OAiroN Muralori, OAITflN Wheler, for OAirflN. 

1. 7 . ANAAl’ACTON for ANEAPACTON j alio EXEI for EXON, Muralori. 

1. 9 , TATTAEnElTAVK for TATTEnETPAVE, AfKro«>rt. 
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CHAKU. The following is a literal translation of the original. 


“MY PARENTS, HONOURING MY BODY, WEPT ABOUND A SENSELESS 
TOMB. SINCE isUCH IS THE TRIBUTE TO THE DEAD: BUT I, A SOUL, 
WENT TO THE ABODE SUITED TO ME. MY NAME WAS NEDYMUS, 
IN TRUTH THE GENTLE SON OF THE ITALIAN ADAE. I HAD NOT 
EXISTED LONG IN A PREVIOUS STATE; THEN I WAS BORN TO 
NUMBER A FEW YEARS, ALWAYS IN MOTION, HAVING MY PECULIAR 
COURSE TO RUN, FROM WHICH I COULD NOT ESCAPE; FOR THE 
DESTINY WHICH IS ASSIGNED TO EACH MAN, THAT HE MUST FULFIL; 
SINCE KINGS MUST DO THE SAME. MY FATHER ZOSIMUS WROTE 
THESE LINES ON MY ACCOUNT, FEELING AN IMMORTAL REGRET FOR 
AN IMMORTAL SOUL" 

Upon the north side of the same Sof'os there is also an 
inscription; but the buttress of one of the arched niches of 
the altar of the chapel has been erected against it, in such 
a manner as to leave only a few of the characters visible. 
Upon a slab near this tomb we also saw the following: 

EniZHNXlNIHP 

AKAIAOYXPHZ 

TOY 

The chapel seems evidently to have been erected 
posterior to the construction of the tomb, from the manner 
in which one of its inscriptions has been concealed by 
the altar; and it is also evident, that it was built of 
materials derived from some more costly edifice. We 
observed fragments of the f h’deAntico; and some inscribed 
marbles have been broken to form the pavement. 

Returning from this chapel towards the town, we were 
struck by the very artificial appearance exhibited by a lofty 
hill upon the eastern side of it. The shape of this hill will 

best 


Antient 

Jiitlwark. 
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best be comprehended from a sketch made of it at the time.' 
Perhaps there can be no doubt but that it formed a part of 
the antient fortifications; as there is another hill, equally 
artificial, near to it; and between the two there seems to 
have been the eastern gate, or entrance, to the old city. It 
consists, as to its form, ot two cones, with truncated 
summits; the one smaller than the other. The smaller cone 
stands upon the larger, as upon a pedestal; thereby leaving 
room for a road all round its base, and having, in consequence 
of its truncated summit, a level plane, or terrace, upon its 
top'. The whole of this hill is now covered by turf, and 
no attempt has yet been made to injure its form by 
excavation. 

But the most curious part of the antu^uities of Thebes 
is in the Church of St. Dernetrius, and upon the western 
side of it. There may still be seen the rarest specimens of 
architecture in Greece; namely, several beautiful capitals of 
that chaste and antient pattern of the Connthian order ; 
which is entirely without volute for the corners, and lias a 
single wreath of the simplest Acanthus foliage to crown its 
base. There is not in Europe a single instance of this 
most elegant variety of the Corinthian in any modern 
structure. In fact, it is only known to those persons who 
have seen the very few ei^mples of it that exist among the 
ruins of the Grecian cities. There is no trace of it among 
the ruins of Rome; yet, in point of taste, it is so exceedingly 
superior to the more ornamented and crowded capital which 

was 
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CHAP. 11. 



riiurcU of 
St. Demetrius. 


Hare variety 
of the Corin¬ 
thian onliT in 
Arcliiterturp. 


(1) Sec the Vignette to this Chapter. 
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CHAP. IT. was afterwards introduced, that both the rival connoscenii 
of Athens, Lusieri and Fauvel, have designed and modelled 
it; and they have spoken of its discovery as forming an 

epocha in the history of the art. In one or two instances, 

the attention of the antient sculptor to simplicity has 
been so severe, that even the edges of the foliage have 
not been rcffied (to borrow from the builder’s vocabulary), 
but expressed in ; and, ^usegu^Utly, the admirers of 
excessive minuteness. In'/siStfe parts, would 
call such capitals, unfinished ; although the grandeur of 
design, when viewed at the distance in which such objects 
were intended to be seen, especially in the majestic 
temples of Greece, be thereby considerably augmented. 
It is to this cause that the Dork, in buildings of 

so much vastness, owes its superiority over all the 

other orders of ai'chitecture—to that simpUcity which is 
the very soul of grandeur; where nothing that is little 
can be tolerated for an instant. Excessive minuteness of 
design, and of execution, may suit the puny imitations of 
Grecian architecture seen in the buildings of modern 
cities; upon the same principle that it is allowable in a 
piece of Chinese carving in ivory ; because works of this 
kind are fitted for a small scope of observation; but 
when such minuteness is in^foduded into the vast 
features of a gigantic style, it becomes superfluous and 
contemptible. 



CHAP. III. 


THEBES, TO THE GKOVE OF THE MUSES IN MOUNT HELICON. 

Fopulation ^Thebes —Female inhabitants—Anticnt Gates g/'Thebes — 
* Other Antujuities — Medals—Remarkable Soros —Albanian Market — 

Journey to Cithseron and Flutsca — View of the Cadmscan Citadel — 
Plalana Village — Asopus — Source of the River—Traditions of the 
Battle qfPlateea—Condition of the Inhabitants—Camp ^Mardonius 
—Situation of the Sacred Well — Plattean Territory—Ruins of the 
City of Flateea — Medals observed upon the spot—Mural Turrets of 
the Citadel — Coda—Remains of Levctba —Ruins at Phria — 
Helicon — Village of Neocorio — Doubts respecting, the supposed 
Situation of Thespisi — Medals—Discovery of the old Route over 
Helicon — Further Account of the Albanian Peasants—Journey over 
Mount VieXicovi — Monastery of St. Nicholo —Antiquities discovered 
there—Situation of the Fountain Aganippe and Grove of the Muses 

ascertained 
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ascertained—Biver Permessus —JrucriptUm reUuing to the Games 
called M0Y2EIA —Extraordinary beauty of the scenety—^ Situation 
of the Fountain Hippocrcnc. 

■ Thebes contains about three hundred houses', and it is 

governed by a Wdkvode. Including the inhabitants of its 
suburbs, it has a numerous population; but no accurate 
calculation of this can be made, because no reliance can be 
placed upon the contradictory statements which are given 
to travellers. Du Loir, in the middle of the seventeenth 
century, affirmed, that he found Thebes as well peopled 
as Athens, and better provided with the necessaries of 
life. Spon computed its population at three or four thousand 
souls*; but he was not one entire day in the town, and his 
information could only have been obtained from the Greek 
with whom he lodged’. Thebes has one advantage over 
Athens, in being well watered’; and to this circumstance, in 
former times, might be attributed the number and beauty 

of 


(1) Five hundred, according to HLx. Hob house {Trav. p. 27 a. iMid. 1814.); two 
moiques j and four churches. 

(2) " Trois ou quatrc miUe atnes, en compienant les faux-bourgs.” Voyage en 
Orece, tom. II. p. S5. A la Haye, 1724. Mr. Haygarth also makes tlie number of 
inhabitants "about 4000.” Seo Notes, Wc, to Port. I. of Hay garth’s Greece, a Poem, 
p. 166 . Land. 1814. 

(3) tVheler says they left LhatUa, *' January the twenty-fifth, about eleven in the 
xpoming,” and Thebes hy day-break Jan. 26} but this must be an error; fiar he also 
states that they passed the night, after leaving Lioadia, at a place called Megalo-molci, 
before they reached Thebes, where they arrived at noon. See Wheler's Journey into 
Greece, pp. 330,331, 333. Land. 1(;82. 

(4) ‘H it rdXit (ruv ’AQqvoW) litjpd wuea, ovk siuopot. Dicscarchi Status Grasciae, 
p. 9. ap. Geog. Vet. tom. 11. Gzon. 1803. 
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of its gardens*, and the plantations now decorating its .cmp.iii 
suburbs. At present, however, we must consider the 
remains of this city as almost unknown: the travellers 
who have passed through it, and who possessed abilities 
for the undertaking, wanting the leisure or the liberty 
of exploring it, rather teach us to despair of reaping 
any information upon the spot, than to expect discoveries 
among the ruins. One of the earliest writers by whom 
it is mentioned in modern times*, with the true 
gallantry of a Frenchman, supplies the absence of 
literary intelligence, by a lively encomium upon the 
extraordinary charms of its living beauties; and especially of 
its Jewesses, which, in his opinion, he says, " valent lien des 
pierres et des tombeaux." We could neither dispute nor 
confirm the accuracy of his observations respecting the 
Tkeban women, since nothing can be more difficult than to 
obtain a sight of them; and of this indeed he complained ^ 

The same reserve and jealousy with respect to its female 
inhabitants was characteristic of Thebes in the first periods 
of its decline. Its women are mentioned by Diccearchus, 
as being remarkable for the reserve and modesty of their 
behaviour'; and he describes ♦heir antient costume as 

corresponding 


(5) 'KdBvSpot ra»a, Kkupd ri Vai yioKo^of iciprtiSfiaTa i^ovva irXerffra rwK 
iv rp 'EXXe<2t T^«v. Dlc 2 Barchi Status Grseciae, p. 15. Omn. 170S. 

(6) Voyage Du Sieur Du Loir, p. 330. Paris, l654. 

(7) Ibid. p.331. 

(8) Ai li yi/vatKcc aiiru,’ rote fiiy/Bm Toptlat pvOfioit (sic enim legit Steph.. 
pro iroptiait pvBpoit) tivyiffsovittraTai rt Kol tiiirpHriararat ruy tv rp '£XXi£?t 
yvvaiKuv. Dicaearchi Status GrKcite, p. 19. 

V(JL. IV. 


K 
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CHAP. Ill, correi^onding with the same disguise in which alone we were 
constrained to view them; passing the streets like so many 
mute and moving spectres, veiled from head to foot, leaving 
nothing visible of their features but their eyes, and these 
peering indistinctly through two holes in the drapery 
covering their facesThe time cannot be far distant when 
society will be upon a different establishment in this 
country; when the hidden treasures of Greece, of every 
description, will at least become liable to observation; 
and Thebes, for so many ages “ illustrious only in its 
misfortunes*,” will again revive, becoming conspicuous 
for the importance of its contributions to History and 
to the Fine Arts. Although described by antient 
writers as retaining none other vestige than its name, 
of what it once had been, yet we find that so late 
as the second century, its gates were not only entire, 
but Pattsanias was enabled to collect their several appel¬ 
lations \ The inhabitants also pointed out to him their 

antient 


(l) Tfi Tov ifiariuv ivl rijs KttkaX^t KoKvfifia roiovroV carrtv,' iSmrtp vpoa- 
airioia ^oKily rav t 6 rpdrutroy KarriXij^dai, ot yap o^aXfiol tia^aivoyrat fidvoy, 
rd Si Xotrd fiip>i tov rpotnitrov rdyra Kori^irai roic ifiarioit. ^opovai S' avrd 
waam XtvKd. Dicscarchi Sutus Grxcia:, p.lO. Oxou. \703. * 

('i) " Non virtuti')ii9 sed cladibvu insignes fuere.” Justin. 

(3) The Seven Gates of Thebes, according to Nonnus, (lib. V. Dionys.) were erected 
according to tlie number and order of the seven pLaneta. Pausanias has thus pre«er\’ed 
their names: (vid. Pausan. Bveotka, cap. 8. p. TiJ. edit, Kuhnu.) 

I. The Giitcs of Electra, 

II. The Prcelian, or Gates of Preetus. 

III. The iVeKan, or Gates of iV«&.- so called, either from iVAr, the name of a string 

belonging to the lyre, which Jmphion invented beftre this gate; or from 
Nets, the nephew of Amphion. 

IV The 
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anticnt sepulchres, and many temples* were standing; c«ap.iii. 
toffethcr with statues, which were at tliat time exhibited as other au- 

® tiiuilien. 

the works of Phidias, of Scopes, of Praxiteles, and of other 
renowned artists*. Besides a Theatre, and a Hippodrome, 

containing 


IV. T)x Crena:anQate&} i>o called, in all probability, from their founti-iin Z)ir«; for 

these gales arc called Jiirceean by Statius. Pausanias does not say that these 
gales received their appellation from their fountain but Kuhnius attributes 
it to (he stream or fountain, of Dirce; and he has this curious emendatory 
note upon (he words (rvXac Kpriealat) : “ Locum esse in inendo nemo 
non videt quern ex conjecture sic reslitucrem: rtIXat rat fiiy Uptiraiar 
rttt oi 'Y>ptarae ini Adyf rotfZc ovopSiouat. rpat .piy Kppvaiatt ^IpKpt 
t:p'4>’>l, trpoc Si rait 'Yipiirratt Aiot iipov hrit^tjniv ioriy ‘Y>j/iarov. K^»/- 
vaiat, vel ut Apoliod. lib. iii. scribit KpijyiSat a rivo qui Dirce dicebatur 
nomen trahere dubium non est: nam et Statius, lib. viii. Thebai'd. has portas 
vocat culmina Direxa. Dabo ejus versus integros, quia ad rem facliint: 

“ Oitj-pis tvsorte Creou : Etcuciva mittunt 
NrltiD: celsas Homoluidas oveupat Hsmun. 

Hyiisea Pruitidic: c«lsum (udere Dryauta 
Elertrv: qiiotit Ilypsiatas nianus Eurynirduntis; 

Cttliiiiita iiiagiiatiimus stirpat Diriwa Meumcrua.” 

" jEschylus, in 'Errcf tVe 0q'/Jai.,-, uominat Prwtidas, Electros, Neilidas, 
'OyKaittc, pylas Borea/es, Homoloidas, pylas lieldomus. Apollodorus oniissis 
N»j#r«tri numeral ’Oyk-n/cac.” 

V. The Gates called Hypsistec, because there was the Hieron of Uie Most'High God 

(Aiiic 'Yil/iorov). 

VI. The Ogygian or Gatos of Ogyges. This was the most antient name of any 
of the gates of Thebes (at Si ’Hyiryeaa to dp^aiifraroi’). 

VII. The Homaloian, or Homokean Gales, so called from the mountain liomale. 
This lasMappcllation was considered by Pausanias as more recent than any 
of the others (rd ovopa yidramy). 

(4) Vid. Pausan. fiueotica, cc. 10, 11, l6'. If, l.o. See. ed.Kuhnii. 

(tsj The statues of Thebes seem to have been the productions of the most celebrated 
artists of Greece. Their materials, besides stone and marbft, consisted of bronze, and 
of cedar. The Thebans had wooden statues, so antient, that they were said to have been 
made from the prows of the ships of Cadmus {Pausan. Boeoiica, c.l6. p. 742. edit. 
Xuhnii). Naturatots may have overlooked the very curious notice of the Eli, which 
occurs in Pausanias, after the descriptiem be gives of the statue of a TViion, and which 

does 
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containing the Sepulchre of Pindar, there were also a 
(jynmanumznA a StaMum contiguous to the HeracUum'. The 
Stadium will doubtless be hereafter discovered, and the future 
knowledge of its situation will serve as a beacon guiding 
to the buried vestiges of the Gymtuuium and the Temple. 
In this edifice there were co2ossa/> atatuea of Herctdes 
and Minerva in Pentelkan marble^ the workmanship of 
Alcamanet*. It is therefore almoit impossible, that the 
antiquities enumerated by Pausamaa can have been all 
removed from the ruins of a^ city placed, at such a 
distance from the coast, and so remote from the military 
operations of the Romans after the age of the Antanines, 
and from all those means which afforded to them a 
facility of ransacking the Grecian cities for works of 
art; neither is it likely that Thebes has been despoiled 
of its valuable remains to serve as building materials for 
the Turks; because there is no place near enough to 
render it a convenient object of resort for such a supply; 
and Turks are not likely to use extraordinary exertions upon 
any occasion of this nature. The probable conclusion 

therefore 


does not much differ from the notions now entertained of this rare animal. He uyi 
it is found in the country of the Celts, and that it is called p. /50.) being 

half a stag, and half a camel; of rare occurrence; and only casually taken, in huntiitg 
other wild beasts. 

(1) It is uncertain of what nature this edifice was. Pautanias does not once call it 
a temple, although it is several times mentioned by him. The words 'KvrovSa 
UpdtiKudv ieriv are, by Amataem, rendered “ Hereulis illic templum and it is very 
usual to consider every structure as a temple which is noticed by Pema»iae as conUuning 
statues. 

(2) Pansan. Bceot. c.ll. p.733. ed.EiiAaM. ^ 
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therefore must be, that within the mosques, baths, and . chap.iii. 
dwellings of its present inhabitants, and, above all, beneath 
the soil now occupied by the town and by the suburbs, 
many of its antiquities lie concoiled from observation. 

Our success at Shemata in collecting medals made us 
more than usually diligent in our inquiries among the 
silversmiths at Thebea. Upon our return from the morning’s 
excursion, we paid a visit to all the persons we could hnd 
of this description, and we collected several valuable reliques. 

Among these were, a marble bust of Venus, of very 
diminutive size; and one of a Vestal, exquisitely modelled 
in terra cotta*. These antiquities had been evidently votive 
offerings ; for they had no marks of fracture as if broken 
from small statues, but were so shaped as to admit of their 
standing upright, either upon the altars, or within some of 
the numerous Hicra of the antient city. We also collected 
many silver and brojize medals of the Macedonian kings and 
cities of Greece. Some of the silver medals had the rude 
globular form which characterizes the oldest coinage of the 
country: they exhibited in front the figure of the Boeotian 
shield ; and upon their obverse sides, an indented square 
with this monogram in the centre. The other silver 

medals were of Thebes, of Corinth, and of Athens. 'The 

* 

Macedonian silver consisted of medals of Alexander, and of 
Cassander. Wc also procured many bronze coins; among 
these were several of Boeotia, of very diminutive size, with 

the 




(3) See the Plate. 
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the usual symbol of the before mentioned, and 

with the l^end BOIHTflN . It will not be necessary to give 
a particular description of all the bronze coins found here ; 
becausettey are less worth notice than medals in-silver; 
being more modern. Tlui^aooitsisted-of the coins of the 
Macedonian kings, parlkiilarly and of Cassander; 

the latter appeaBag.: with the entire, BAXIAEXIZ 

KAXZAMAPOY, and with a poitrflit of that mon.irch; one 
of the few instances where a portrait occurs upon Greek 
medals. Of the bronze coins of cities, may be mentioned, as 
the mostrare, those of withthe legend ABAHPITEilN; 

of Jhespia, BEZniEilN ; of Athene, AOENAIXIN ; of Elatea, 
r^resendng a bull's head mth JUlets, and the legend EA; 
and lastly, a bronze medal, which, with one exception 
alone, is perhaps unique, of lUmm in Boeotia. We have 
no other authority for the name of the city, than the 
mention made of it by Homer as a city of Boeotia, in his 
catalogue of the ships^ It represents in front the armed 
headofPdttas; and for its reverse, the head of a goat encircled 
by a laurel containing the letters I A. Mentelle, 

auUior of the G6ographie Ancienne, in the French Ency~ 
chpidii, observes, that it should be written without the 
aspirate*; but Eckhel* writes it Bilesium; and he has 

attributed 


Qreci partS-Ei'X/ffiov; ce qui sembleroitindiqnerqoi'il convient d’^crire 
Giog Jhc. tom. II. Paris, 
yet. »p«nl. vol.II. Vindnbon. 1794. 
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attributed to Imene a bronze medal, which he describes as ^charhi. 
beii^ unique, but it is evidently of Ileaium, for it has 
the same reverse; and he confesses that the letters were 
not sufficiently perfect to ilecide the name of the city to 
which it belonged*. 

During the afternoon of this day we made the entire 
circuit of 2%e6e», returning by the western side; and we 
computed the circumference of the present town as about 
equal to two English miles and a half. Beneath a ruined 
tower upon the walls, at the outside of the town, we 
observed a massive Soros of one entire block of marble, RemwkaUe 

Sam. 

serving as a cistern beneath a fountain. It is close to 
the public road. Upon this Soros there appeared a very 
curious bas-relief, representing, in rude and most antient 
sculpture, the figure of a Phoenix, perched upon th^ 
pinnacle of an obelisk*. In the position of a Soros so near 
to one of the antient fountains of the city, there is 
certainly nothing remarkable, because it is a custom 
common to all Turkey ; but such is the habitual indolence 
of the Turks, that although they make this use of the 

sepulchres 

(4) " Fateor ne hai qnidem oamei litow ease latia integni, etii per d^penn 
nwmm tsu Baeotkum dubitari non poiiit.” Eckhel. ihid. 

(5) A valuable obiervation ii made by Pausaniat, to prove that the cdony under 

Cadmus wai not .Egyptian, but Phanickn, He sayi, that a itaiue of Mirtrva ihevn 
in Thebes, at being dedicated by Cadmus, wai not called SaIs, according to her JEgyp- 
tian appellation, but that it bore her Phamician name of Ska. Toit air yofst^oamy tit 
yVK dfUtadat Kdiftov r^y Aiyihrrtor, eat ov tofyiea Sara, larir Btgffrioy 

rp Xdyprqc 'ASirvdc radrqc rd iyofta, Sri itya Kord yXSemsy T^ ^aiykiisr aiS^urat, 

Kal oi ItCt Kurd r^y AlyvarUty fuy^y. Pauian. Boaob C. 13. p.734. cd. Kuhs^.. 
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sepulchres of the nations which formerly surrounded the 
JEgean, and eastern parts of the Mediterranean, they, 
will never bestow much labour upon the removal of such 
immense and ponderous tombs: the fountain must be near 
to the spot where the tomb is situated, or they will be 
contented to carry on their ablutions without placing any 
cistern beneath it. If therefore so accurate a writer as 
Paueanias, being upon the spot, as he declares himself to 
have been’, has, in his description of this place, mentioned 
circumstances so remarkable as the contiguity of a 
sepulchre and a fountain near to the public way, we may 
perhaps recognise the objects he has alluded to; for this 
Soros may have been the tomb of Hector, and the 
fountain near to it the CEdifodia'; where, according to 
j^he name it consequently received, the Thebans maintained 
that (Edipus washed off the blood with which he was 
cpntaminated, after the murder of his father*. It is true that 
Pausanias uses the word rapot to signify the Tomb; and this 
word he generally applies to a Tumulus. There is also 

another 


(l) The ruins of the home where Pindar lived (the only building which Alexander 
suffered to remain at the destruction of Thebes) were shewn to Pausanias .* and it it in 
speaking of a Saerislif, containing a statue, contiguous to these ruins, which the inha¬ 
bitants opened only upon one day in the year, that Pausanias alludes u, his own Autopsy, 
in these words. ‘Eftol 21 d^teeoOat re ifyysydyu rye iffilpav rai(r«|v, sal rS AyaKpa 
i2oy X(6ov iv TOW HivrtXiiet sul owrd ml riv Opdvov. Pausm. Boeot. c. 25. p. 75B. 
ed. Kuhnii, 

(3) *£eri ti rat "'Earopot rdpot row nptd/tov srpSe OiStroilf nXovftiytf 

epifyy. Ml. p. 746. 

(®) Tp bi Oi2tre2<e eptfen rS oropu iyivero, in it adrUr ri aTfta J>^aro 
O«2^ovr TOP aarpffov ^6yev, Ibid. 
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another tomb mentioned by him as near to the same chap^ 
fountain; but the remarkable representation of a Phoenix r-' 
upon an Obelisk of the Sun, as having risen from its ashes, 
s^ms to be peculiarly adapted to the story of the removal - 
of Hectors ashes, in obedience to the Oracle, from his 7'rojan 
grave, to become an object of reverence in the city of 
Cadmus*. The superstition respecting this bird is older tlian 
Herodotus''; and in after ages the Phoenix appeared upon 

antient 

(4) (•)pi/3a7ot KdBfioio r 6 \iy Karayaitrdoyrtt, 

Aik' iOiXiiri! viirpay oiiceiy avy dfivftovt UXoifTfi, 

■'ErrOjOoc nirri'a Hpiafii'fov Ko/tiirarro. it oiKuvt 
’E{ 'Aahit, a«(i{ iyvtaltji: i'lputi 

Pausan. Bccol. c. 25, p. 758. ed. KuknVt. 

(5) "Effn it il'XXoc tlpyit ipot, rji otyofia <t>oTyi^, (Hcrodoli Euteipe, lib. ii. 
p. 117 . Land. 1679 .) The superstition concerning this bird existed in £gy[#]oag 
l>efbrc the time of Herodotus, who saw there a representation of the Phoenix, and says 
it bore a resemblance to the Eagle; {Jhid.) The same may be said of the figure on the- 
Theban bas-relief, which might be taken for an Eagle, but for the circumstance of 
the Helsopolitan Obelisk, or Pillar of the Sun, which refers it at once to the Phoenix. 

The earliest Thebans could not have been unacquainted witli the notions entertained of 
the Phtenix; because its very name, and perhaps the origin of its fabulous history, were 
Assyrian. Ovid tells us from whom it received its appellation: 

“ Solis avi specimen — - - - 

Una est quie reparot, seque ipsa rcscminet, ales; 

Assyrii rfaoenica voeaat."— Afetnmerpk. lib. xv. 

And Claudian, by whom it is repeatedly mentioned, having dignified the history of the 
Phoenix with all the majesty of hisMnse, expresses himself in language that would not 
have been inapplicable as an -'pitapb upon the Soros here mentioned; admitting that iti 
really enshrined the deified reliques of the son of Priaju. ' 

“ O 'seninm potHura rogo, faliisqur. seputebris 
Natales habitorc vices, qui sie))e rciiasei 
Kaitio, praprioqaesAIes puiieacere letbo.' 

O felix, hserosque tui 1 quo solvimur omnes, 

Hoo tibi suppeditat vires, pnebetur origo . 

Per cinerem, moritur te non pereunte saneetus.” Oaud. it Pkaniee, 

VOL.IV. 


L 
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chap; HI. antient monuments as a symbol of revimng nature^ 
especially upon the Roman medals'. With so many 
existing monuments of the earliest ages of history' and 
poetry, presented to the casual notice of a transitory 
traveller, it will not surely again be affirmed that no 
vestige remains of the Bceotian capital. Perhaps indeed it 
may be doubted, whether, in any part of Greece^ there 
could be found a nobler association of sublime and dignified 
objects than was here collected into one view: the Iwing 
fountain—the speaking sepulchre—the Cadmeean citadel— 
the Ogygian plain—overwhelming the mind with every 
recollection that has been made powerful by genius, and 
consecrated by inspiration ; where every zephyr, breathing 
from Helicon, and Parnassus, over the mouldering fabrics 
of J'hEBES, seems to whisper, as it passes, the names of 
Epaminondas and Pindar and Homer and Orpheus. 

Albanian The next day, December the sixth* there was, as it is 

Market. the Greek towns, a Sunday market for the Alba- 

fikms; and this afibrded a very desirable sight for us, 
because it enabled us to view a multitude of that people 
from all parts of the country, and to inspect the produce of 
Boeotia, in the commodities brought by them for sale, They 
appeared in all the colours of their extraordinary costume, 
which is supposed to exhibit the sort of dress worn by the 
Macedonians in old time. It has been already represented 

in 


(l) It appears upon the reverse of a medal of Antoninus PiuS} also upon a reverse 
of a medal of Constantine, with this legend, " fblix tesiporuk eepaeatio." 
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in B former part of these Travels*; and its resemblance to the 
habits of the CeiU has also be«i pointed out*. They brought 
to this market, corn, and oxen, and fish, and butchtr’s 
meatj and wood. We entered into a place where they had 
assembled to eat their food together; not as at an ordinary, 
but rather an Alhaman jnc-nk, it which every individual 
contributed something that he had conveyed with him from 
his own home. This food, packed in a cleanly manner 
by their women, consisted principally of heavy corn*cakes 
baked in wood embers, and of dried fruit. Game abounds in 
the country; but they have a remarkable prejudice, which, 
as it also characterized the antient inhabitants of Greece*, 
and is still universal, ought to be mentioned. They will 
neither eat a hare, nor touch it after it has been killed ; and 
so powerful is their aversion from this animal, tliaj no 
Albanian servant can be prevailed upon to take tlie skin 
from a bare, or e^en to remain in the house where it is 
'dr^sed *. Some of \ht6t Albanians catne from Skemata; 
where they said they had seen our Epulaurian dog, during the 

preceding 

(2) Sec the Plate facing p. 762 , Fart II. Sect. 2 . of these Travels, Broxb.lSH .— 
Their military dress, with all its embroidery, is however much better represented by 
B coloured plate in Mr. {lobhouse’a Travels (fadng p. 133. Londont ISIS), which 
exhibits an Albanian warrior to the life: and for a full account of this remarkable 
people the leader is particularly referred to Mr. Hobhouse'i Work. 

(3) See p, 761 , Ibid, and the Note (3) from Lord Byron'i “ Childe Harold." 

(4) See what is said of the SeTryoy wiray that wa.. odious to Diana, by AEschylus ; 
ver. 142 of the Agtmtmnm. 

. English Consul at Salonica, Mr. Charnaud, being fond of shooting, and 

having plenty of game in his neighbourhood, yet found that it was wanton destructipo 
to kill the hares j for his servants, natives of the countiy, would neither <eat them, nor 
dress them for his pwn table. 
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chap. Ill, preceding evening; and that he had been to the house where 
we liad lodged, in search of us. In the course of the day a 
letter arrived from Captain Lact/, who informed us that he 
had also seen him, about six miles from I'hebes: so that the 
poor animal bad scoured the whole country, and was 
apparently making his way back to Athens;,which indeed 
proved to be the case^ 

Monday afternoon, December the seventh, being the 
PM^a. fourth since our arrival, we left Thebes, at three o’ clock, 
by the Gate of Klectra\ pursuing the route marked out by 
Pausanias, as leading towards Mount Cith^eron and 
PlatjEa, in the hope of finding some vestiges of that city; 
no remains of it having hitherto been discovered. leaving 
the town, there is an aqueduct, in the wall of which we saw 
a bas-€elief representing an equestrian figure, with one of 
his horse’s fore feet resting upon the marble cylinder of a 
well, as in the act of striking it with his hoof. This 
evidently alludes to the Boeotian story of the Hippocrene 
fountain, produced where the earth was struck by the hoof 
of Bellerophons horse Pegasus*; and it confirms what the 

author 


(a) Such a loss may appear to be of little importance to a Reader by bis fire^side; 
but it was aerioualy regretted on our part { for it deprived ut of a guard upon whose 
fidelity and watchfulness we could always rely, and whose sagacity «<4med almost 
human. He would sometimes go forward with the baggage>horses upon a joumeyj and 
when the owner of the horses dismounted the baggage, he never quitted it until we 
arrived. 

(3) U nXaraiat hoSot it rdt Sifpat Kurd n/Xac serlv 'HXfnyaac. 
Fausau. Bceot. c. 8. p. 728. edit. Kuhnii. 

(4) Vid.Fausan. in Bocotic. c.3I. p.771-‘~^t Corinth. c.Sl. p. 105. 

ydp Tf Xwtr^ KOI ofroi \iyov«i ro' iStip dvtiyai y^y Biyoyri Tov iid^vt ry drXp. 

This 
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author has said elsewhere of the antiquity of those massive 
marble cylinders placed over the mouths of wells in 
Greece; as at Athens, and Argos: for the well represenfed 
by this has-relicf resembled, as they do, externally, an 
antient altar; and^^it might be mistaken for one, but for the 
remarkable position of the horse, which plainly refers to the 
real subject intended to be represented. On the outside of the 
town, upon this southern side of Hhcbes, there is a fountain; 
perhaps the same descrilaed by Spoil * as that which the 
Antients called Dircd, and which flowed into the Ismcnus. 
The view of the Cadmeean Citadel is here very grand; 
and it is by much the finest view of Thebes, It appears to 
stand amidst several broken eminences, towering above all 
of them, and commanding the great plain which extends 
towards the right and left, reaching from east to wesC. 
Beyond the plain, towards the north, appear the wavy sum¬ 
mits of the mountain boundary. We continued through 
pasture land to Platdna, distant two hours from Thebes ; 
a small village, consisting only of seven cottages, but per¬ 
haps retaining, in its name, a derivative from the antient 

appellation 



View «f the 

fiidmitau 

Citiidel. 


PiMtaim' 

VillivRe. 


ThU Greek fable originated, according to Rochart, in the corruption of a Phtenicia n 
word. {t'id. Not. Clerici in Farior. Not. Hesiod. p.MJ. Edit. Robinson. Oxon.l/SJ. 
Not. 6. in voc. 'lwrovKpt\vtit.) *' Phoenici^i dixeris, ut recte Uochartus eodem loco, pJBn 
“ happhigran, quod fontem erumpentem sonat, et co. ruptum in hippocrenen, urlum 
/' fecit fabulie, quasi esset Kpijvti ‘Iwwov, Jons et/ui, «eu ab equo cxcitatus." 

(5) Voyage de Grdce, tom. II. p. 55. A la Haye, 1734. 

(6) See the Vignette to this Chapter. The whole of the level countiy intervening 
between Mons Mesapius, or Mesapion, and Citheeron, is called, by jEschylus, ITeSfov 
'Aamrov. Vid. Again, v. 305. 
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appellation of Platjba. The whole of this part of the (plain» 
through which the Asopus flows, is still called Plat&Htkf as 
far as the village of Purgos to the ww/; . where theie is 
one of those ruined towers common in the plains of Bo^tia, 
probably the remains of forts constructed for alarm and 
defence, during the period of the Roman power; but as it 
is likely that they were erected upon the site, and with the 
materials aflbrded by the ruins of the Grecian towns, they 
are always worthy of notice. We arrived at PlatanH 
one hour before sun-set, and immediately set out for the 
source of the Asopm. This river maintains the character 
of almost all the Grecian streams, being only a winter torrent; 
and so dry in summer, that it may be passed without observa¬ 
tion ; a circumstance^ that happened to us in this month of 
December, as we journeyed fromMARATHOK to Thebes'. The 
source of it is erroneously placed by geographers* in Mount 
CiXHiGRoN. It does not rise in the mountain, but in this 
plain, at the foot of CithwGRox, as wc shall presently show. 
A minute attention to the relative position of objects near 
the village of Plat&nd will here be requisite ; that it may 
enable us to correct the very erroneous description of this 
district published by the A6dd Barthelemy, to illustrate his 
account of the hattle of Platcoa, from the observations qf 
BarbU du Bocage*. The Aiopus is there deduced from the 

heists 

(1) See the obienration made by Mr. Hawkint, as contained in the extract from^ his 
l.etter to the author, given in a Note of the prmdiol; Chapter. 

(2) 8m' the Map of Beeoth by Barlii du Bocage, pnblitlied by Barthelmg, Bee, 

(3) fteco^ de Cartes'Gdographtqaea, tte. lekB/k ta Voyqge da JeoM Aowbanis. 
Troisidme Edition, No. IV. Baris, 12^0, 
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heightar of Oith^bon, whence it flows from the sonMf 
towards the mhrth, through ah imaginary valley^ separating 
into two channels which do not exist; and FlaFaqa is placed 
upon the mountain to the &)uth of these separate streams. 
We had this map upon the spot; and finding it to be so 
false and confused, that it was wholly irreconcileabie with 
the scene itself, the author, with the very imperfect means 
he possessed, made a more accurate survey; but this docu¬ 
ment has since been lost. However, from the notes written 
at the time, he is able in some measure to supply its place; 
and for the purpose, it may be proper to recapitulate a little 
of what has been said before. Platand is about six miles to 
the south of Thehesi To the south-west of Plaiand upon 
CiTHAJRoN, now bearing the name of Elatcaa, is a place 
Galled Coda, in view, and as it were hanging upon the 
side of the mountain. Due west is Purgos, with its mined 
tower, at the extremity of the plain of Platana. Turning 
from the south towards the cast, to the south-east of Platana 
village, there are some ruins: first, of a chapel, upon a bill 
at about gun-shot distance, in which we saw an antient 
bas-relief ; and somewhat farther on, in this direction, are 
the ruins of a village, and of another chapel, standing 
upon the site of an antient temple, whose dilapidations are 
observable in the large hewn stones lying all around the area 
it occupied. Below this chapel is the source of the Asupus ; 
not upon CiTH^RoN, but in the Platcean plaL^, below the 
mountain. From itls source, winding round to the right, 
thereby inclosing the land wherein the village of Platana 
lies, and flowing at first from the south-east towarda the 

north- 
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northHtmtf it afterwards off lowyda an ^f^ rsuad 

north-east, separating the antienf Thebm ploAnirov^t^ of 
Platcea; sjodi thence, pursuing its course toward# ihe j^wlph 
of Eurijpus^ it there falls into the sea> •’^le appearaiiesi of 
the source is that of a little well in th^ rnidst of a sntall 
marsh ; and close to it arc the vestiges of some antient 
structure, perhaps the Hieron of the source itself. 

Night put a slop to our farther re^^'niches, after oiu visit 
to the source of the Asopus ; and we returned to the village 
of Platana without having as yet found any remains of the 
city of PjL.iT-ajA. To our great surprise, the inhabitants of 
Platana entertained traditions remarkably connected with 
the history of the place. They spoke of a great battle 
having happened here in former times; and said they 
would conduct us in the morning to the spot where it was 
fought; for they knew it well, both from the circumstance 
of its being more fertile than any other part of their land, 
and from the various bits of iron, lead, and other antiquities, 
which they had always been accustomed to find there. 
They spoke also of a Palceo-castro, in the direction 
of Cocla, but less distant; situated upon a projecting part 
of Cithoeron, where they occasionally find medals, The 
most interesting conversation we ever had with the Alhaimm 
took place this evening, among the inhabitants of Plathna. 
The owner of the little hut where we lodged, welcomed us, 
as we ente^d, with the usual hearty hospitality of his 
countrymen; seating himsel^ u|>on the clean and well- 
nswept floor of his dwelijing, with his back leaning against 
his upright sacks of com, he bade his wife be hri8k> and ^et 

a cake 
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IR and bak« It upon the hearth, wMle 

1?he nhibiis; ** for,** said he, *' the strangers shall 
^eat sand be metty.* ’ *nie eake was soon prepared, and covered 
with giowif^iesabers; the wife every now and then pushing 
the hot coals aside, with her fingers, to see when the edges 
of the dough b^ah to crack'. Presently it was all un¬ 
covered ; and taking it from the fire, she wiped off* the ashes 
with her woollen apron ; and then, breaking it nicely into 
shares, she gave to each person present a smoking portion, 
accompanied by a large peeled onion. The custom is, to 
eat the onion raw, with the hot cake of the unleavened 
bread: and this diet we relished, with a little salt, to the 
full as much as did our host himself; who setting the 
example, encouraged us, by adding, that " his sacks were all 
full, and that we need not fear to cat plentifully.” His 
neighbours, attracted by curiosity, joined the circle round 
his hearth; and a fresh cake was made for them; another and 
another being afterwards devoured. When they had all eaten, 
as it sometimes happens among people who are well fed, 
a conversation began upon the faults of their rulers, and 
the grievous oppressions under which they laboured. We 
then began to perceive that these poor peasants are not so 
entirely ignorant of the antient renown of their country, 
or of its. present resources, as might be supposed. They 

said, 

(I) Cri» of VMd, tbni bakod opon tke heartii aod ooveted with tlw emben, wcie 
by the Aotient Oneki, XntAot Sprtf, (ai. ( Fid. Mhmun Dafnoiopk. 

fii.iii. c.a7. Soid. Heqrefa,) If hoked.iWQO the sadMKIi, th? bmd bote enother name. 
"A/trw I'itlot fart col i dnnpktt raXaVi**a<« ht' dtSpdttmv I’drrorat. MiXtvai 
f edroc iW nroc iv/thift, Atben. Deip. £.39. p. 111. ItHgi. l6S7* 
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8ai4« thi^t 4be toid tb«y cultivated had teii^ 
a raee of famous >wamor8‘; and that it -vvou|d.ibe*'!iFi^jp^ 
nOw, .as formerly, Ml of heroes, if a. leader wttd 
sent himself. The family of our hUst consMed .of hldtseijf 
and his wife, and eight sons and dau^ters. His ho^S 
were stout and sturdy, and his‘ girlS^ extremely beatitiM; 
He said that the daily expense of his household amounted 
to three pardks a head; and that his annual payment to 
his Turkish masters came to an hundred and fifty piasttes 
more, which he found it a very difficult thing to supply. 
Allowing, therefore, that the amount of his earnings barely 
equalled his expenditure, his income altogether, for the 
maintenance of a wife and eight children. Would not be 
equal to twelve pounds sterling of our money, according 
to the average of exchange between England and Turkey'; 

The next morning, Tuesday December the eighth; wd 
were surprised to find the ground covered’ with snow,- it 
being the first time we had seen snow in Greece. The 
inhabitants of Platana told us so great a quantity fell 
in the preceding winter, that they were confined to 
their cottages during several weeks;—a remarkable cir¬ 
cumstance in so Iowa situation, and in such a latitude*. It 
affords a striking confirmation of the accuracy of ThuoyHdita, 
who, with reference to this part of Boeotia, has related, 
that a great deal of snow fell during the night when the 
Platceans fled to Athens, and left their city; taking the road 
towards Thebes, in order to deceive their enemies .who 

were 

(l) Beckonibg fiAcen plaitrbi for the pound sterling,"ai tlte parcS eschaoge, 

(3) About 38*.'aO* of North latitude. 
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tfcere*. We^^et out with -our host, to 
yii^rtb^ -jjjlftQe 4tiU {K>inted out^ by the tradition of his 
c«(M«tr 3 rmen,as .the field of the battle of Plates a. 
In^pur way thkher, we passed a very small stream, called, 
by the people of this village, Plat&ttd river: it falls into 
the And near to it there is an aniient well, distin¬ 

guished as such by being, covered with a massive marble 
cylinder, /whose interior is worn into deep furrows by the 
ropes formerly used in drawing water. To mark the 
situation of this well as precisely as possible, it is necessary 
to state, that the whole distance to the ground called The 
fieid of battle by the people of Platdna, is not more than 
a. mile to the north-east of thek village; and this well 
is about half way thither. The stream near to it may 
perhaps be that of the Gargaphiati fountain, mentioned by 
Herodotus when he notices the station of the Lacedaemonian 
soldiers, before the ‘battle of Platcea*: it was near to the 
Aeopus, and upon the right wing of the Grecian army at 
the foot of Cithceron'. And the wdl seems to correspond, 
as to its situation, with the sacred well of Pausanias; but 
there were no ruins by the side of it*. The peasants 
still entertain traditions and superstitious notions concerning 
zxsoijxex weU, somewhat farther on, more accorddht 
• with 


(3) Kelt 9 roioth-f dyi/tf itoyt^iiftiyti roXv' ri tlup ly aiV^ imwontm, 
6 (iSKk ^ptffoyrtt trtptuiietfttay. Thucydid. lib. iH. cap. 23. p. 160. edit Hudioni. 
OaM. ■ 

“ (4) Tif*> rr tp^iiy itJf Ta/yfa^ifiy, dr'jifc way r6 orpdnvfia rd’SXktf 

avytrdpttjay rat ttyyij^uvay, Sruy fiiy Ay^ mrd r^ fp^yiy AanSatfiifyuM 
uoiyoi rtraypiyoi. Herodoti Calliope, c.48. p.539. Land, 1679- 

Is) Ibid. 

(6) 'Zd’ToU ipttrloit, K. r. X, Fauw. Bceot. c. 9. p.'7id. ed. Kuhm. 
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with his kcc6ant* ol^ the ih^jTiring^ j^lt>pci*lWl‘df 
'lEPON, ahd whose sitnatidii'will be •^rticWaflJj^^feieH4<Mte* 
Every object of this kind, not' being dUibie to chaHjl#]^ 
win be eagerly sought for by travellers, 'as the anticiliJ' 
topo^aphy of Greece becomes more known; ’for the tliiaf 
is fast approaching when the history of the hAtth of PUOoai 
will be illustrated by an accurate survey of the scene of 
action. The position of the sacred wdl is falsely assigned- 
in the plan of the battle by Baring du Boccage. Instead of 
Iming sought for towards Gfhteron, or in the plain imme^ 
diately below the mountain, as he has placed It, the vestiges,'' 
perhaps of the Temple of Apollo, and the iv<M itself, may 
be found quite in a contrary direction. ' That we may 
describe the spot with so much precision as to become 
guides for others who come after us, it will be neces¬ 
sary to mark Us situation, with reference not only to the 
village of Plat^na, but to the main route from Thehes to 
the Peloponnesus. In the road which leads from ThebOs 
to the Morea, about a league and a quarter from Thebes, there 
is a bridge over the Asopus, now called ** ihe4dorea bridge;' 
and here, acCbrding to the tradition of the inhabitants, wta 
the camp qf Mardonius, or, as they style him, ** he 
simo qf tbe grand army qf the Medes and certainly there 
is nothing in their tradition contradicting what historians 
teach us to believe was the real position of the Persian 
camp. From this bridge (which, as a landmaric, no tra¬ 
veller will be at any loss to dbedver) turning out of tibe 
rohd, and crossing the Asopus to the south-west, about a 

mile 


( 1 ) 'E^atTiifotTO rtVomt. Pauun. BqboC c.3. 



4®. tbe.tt»^,,cpiJ3i4cred bj ^ viSJi 
iiM^Pi^ , ^bc , y. iocreif. . iimppg . several Ja*!ge SKSr 
aat^qpp stwies*; l/ing by the ^e of it,,, they poiotcd out to ^**‘' 
ue, a piece of lude, and veiy antient . sculpture, .considered 
by. theaa as .now .cxbibitipg the marks of horte^ feet; but 
lybioh isxvidently nothing more than a pajrt.of an archi- • 

tectural. ornament belongmg to some temple once erected 
pear to this. cpe//i probably that .of ApoUe, wbich was in 
ruins ip the time of Pausania8% and with whose situation, 
from the remarkable circamstance of the wdl ittelf, and its 
reputed sanctity even at the present time,, it seems so accu- 
lately to coriespoaid. The form of the i^rooving in the 
stone exhibits, this appearance, which has given rise to the. 



absurd notion.of an impression made by the feet of horses. 
jUI along tbft plain, from the Morea brieve to the well, the 
peasants, as they till the soil, fnd bits of iron and of 
lead,, together with antient coins: from this circum- 
alaneei and the great feitUity of the soil, they maintain 
that this was the field,of ;tbe memorable 0 / Plataa. 
l%eroadleading from TkAeeto ihePtkponnents is the prraent 
f ' bounty 


(S) Vid, Bflwt. c. 3. p. edcJITitibii. 
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RUINS OF PLAJ^^. 

boundary of the territory of Platan^'', lyhich is'%pw4y^ 
Veiy extensive, as the people of Platana informed^ 
they say it reaches to a very considerable distance, winding: 
in a fine fertile plain between Plat&na and Purgos. We 
observed no tombs either upon or near to the spot assigned 
by tradition for the scene of such a memorable contest ; 
but in going from Platana to Cocla, just before arriving at 
the latter place, we found the ruins of the city of Pr.ATiEA ; 
and here we saw some .'Ve« wnthoui, tne walls 

of the Citadel*; also afterwards, in descending Irora Coda 
towards Leuctra, we noticed tumuli in the Platceendan 
plain; corresponding vith the account given by Pawsawfos*; 
more than one of them being^urmour ed by a ruin in stone. 

Platanh of course takes its present name froth the ground 
whereon it stands. The ruins of Flatjea, which no traveller 
before us had noticed, are situated upon a promontory, 
projecting from the base of Cithjeron. . The place has now 
the usual appellation bestowed upon the ruins of Grecian 
citadels: it is called PaJcBO-Castro ; but it must not be 
confounded with Coda, being at least a pile rearer to^ 
Plat&na than that vilfiige. In going from Platan^ to Palteo- 
Castro, before arriving at these ruins, we sa^ the tombs 
before mentioned: then we arrived at the W’alls of Flatasa; 
standing rather in an elevated situation, upon the promon- 
toiy which here stretches out from the mountain. Those 

walls 


, (I) Accdnding toPausanias, the A'opiu afforded the aniient boundaiy between the 
Theban and the Plateetf'’''-n plaini, 

(3) Kard ii rify UroSoy falXtirra rijv (c IlXdraiav roy wpbt Mt/Jovc 
piyuy tiaL Pauianite, Ub. ix. c. 2 . 71S? edit. AbAW. ' 

(3) Paiuan, ibid. 



RUINS OP PLAl\aEA. 

Whiffs of tfiiWfearliest kind of military structure, and almost 
Cyhlopiah; consisting of very cbnsiderable masses, evenly 
be^m, and well built. Here the peasants, in ploughing the 
soil, bnd their labours frequently obstructed by large blocks 
of stone; and the earth is filled, with broken remains of 
terra cottas. The upper part of the promontory is entirely 
covered with ruins: among these we found some pieces 
of serpentine porphyry, but the buildings in general appear 
to have been constructed with common limestone. Some 
labpurers then employed among these ruins had found upon 
the spot a few small silver coins, which they sold to us. 
The legend not being entire upon any one of them, we can 
only conjecture, from the subjects represented, that they 
are of Chalets in Euboea. In front they exhibit the same 
head of Ceres that appears upon the smaller Cartha¬ 
ginian medals; and upon their pbverse sides, an eagle 
devouring a serpent, which may be considered as an invariable 
type of the medals of Chalets Besides these, both here and 
at Platana, we obtained a few very small bronze coins of 
Baeotia, with the usual symbols—the Boeotian shieUi, a trident, 
and the legejid BOlilTXlN. Not a single: medal of Platcea 
could be procured, here or in any part of Boeotia; not 
is there a single example of such a medal in any European 
collection. It has been said, in order to explain this, that 
the city was destroyed at a very early period; but after 
its restoration, first by Philip, and afterwards by Alexander, 
it continued to be inhabited until a very late age. 
Pausanias, in the second century, gives an account of the 
curiosities of the city, and relates the traditions of its 

inhabitants. 



Medab oh- 
served U|>iiu 
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RUINS PLATiBA. 


OMAP. HI. inhabitants'. Future travellers* who have leisure fdr 
making excavations, will find this spot very Rkely to 
answer the purposes of such an undertaking, and to reward 
them for the labour it will require. The ground-plot and 
foundations of temples are visible among the vestiges of 
the citadel; and the remains of towers are conspicuous opon 
its walls. A remarkable proof of the great antiquity of 
Mural Turreu muval tuTTCts in military architecture was afforded in a 

of the Citailcl, 

former Part of these Travels’; and of this style of structure 
were the fortifications of Pcat^a. In the account given 
of the citadel by Thucydides, we further learn that it was 
also protected hy a fosse: yet such was the simplicity of 
the means used for securing thost^ antient fastnesses, 
compared with the complicated w'orks of a modern fortress, 
that when the Thebans, after their vain attempt to 
surprise the city, were endeavouring to effect their 
escape, they cut the wooden bolt of the gates asunder; 
a woman having supplied them with a hatchet for this 
purpose*. 

About a mile beyond the ruins of Platasa, is the modern 
Cocu. village of Chela. Here we also collected some bronze 
medals of Beotia, from the inhabitants. It is situated upon 

an 


(1) Vki. Pauun. lib.ix. cc.l, 2,3,4. ei. Kuk»ii. 

(3) See the Vignette to Chap. XVII. Part. I. of theS; Travels > also the observations 
whihh afierwards occur in that Chapter upon a veiy antient medal found in Macedonia, 
whence that Vignette was taken, p. 395 . Seemd edil. Brogbowme, 181 

(3) Oi Si, tard rdXac yveaicdc joileqc srAfcvt', AoMartc cel Sta- 

KStfmyrtt rSy i(iX$oy oil roXXot. Thucydid. lib. ii. c.4. p.86. edit, 
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ap enaioence upon the side of Cith^sron, at one hour's 
distance from Platoma. Descending from Cocla towards 
Leuctra, which retains something of its antknt name, 
although pronounced Leftra, or Lefca, we noticed several 
tombs; and upon a loftj conical hill, about half way between 
these two places, we observed the remains of an antient 
fortress. Helow this hill, r^on the left hand, about a quarter 
of a mile from the road, we saw also some columns, and the 
remains of a temple, since formed into a chapel. The 
peasants told us that there was an inscription in the pave¬ 
ment of this building; but after working for some time, to 
nopiir-u)s(\ in search of it, by removing the earth and rubbish 
which covered the pavement, we abandoned the undertaking. 
The modern chapels which exist everywhere in the vicinity 
of Thebes, and indeed over all Boeotia, constructed from 
the ruins of old Pagan sanctuaries, prove the vast number 
of antient Hiera and temples which formerly abounded 
in the country. We observed them in all the Jioeotiayi plain, 
at PaJa;o~ Castro, and throughout the whole route towards 
Thespta and Helicon. Having crossed the hills which 
separate the plain of Platasa from that of Leuctra, we 
arrived at the ruins of the latter place; which though but 
a village of Boeotia, became so conspicuous, owing to the 
victory obtained here by the 'Fhebans under Bpaminondas, 
over a very superior force of the Spartans, that the traces 
yet remaining of its antient monuments are like those of a 
considerable city. This famous battle was fought on the 
mgbth of July, in the year 371 before Christ. On the side 
of the - Thehans only three hundred were slain; but the 
vtt.. rv. N Spartans 


CHAP. III. 



Reiiiiint of 
L»ICTNiI. 
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CHAP,in. Spartans lost four thousand’, who were every one put to 
death, together with their king Cimmhrotus; and they 
forfeited, for ever,' the empire of Greece, which they had 
retained during three centuries*. Whekr seems to have 
mistaken the ruins of Leuctha for the rwnains of another 
city. They are situated at the distance of three hours from 
Cocla^. The ground for a considarable space is covered with 
immense fragments of marble and stone; among which the 
inhabitants have long labour^ in vain to introduce the plough 
for the cultivation of the soil. We saw them employed 
in breaking a huge bas-relief, and labouring hard to remove 
the foundations of antient edifices: but the remains of the 
trophies, temples, and walls of Leuctha will resist their 
utmost unremitted efforts for a long time to come. Half 
a mile farther on, upon the brow of a hill, above the plain 
of Leuetra, is Ritmeastri. We continued journeying along 
this plain towards Neocorio; and about two miles from 
Leoctka we passed upon our right the remains of an antient 
RuinirtPhri*. town, now culled Pkria, whose vestiges are very conside¬ 
rable. I't was here that Whder found several inscriptions; 
but none of them enabled him to ascertain the original 
name of the place*. Near the road was observed a has-rdirf 
_ representing 

(1) pAusanias itates tlie numbers very difierently; making the loss of the Thebans 
only equal to forly-seven, and tliat of the Spartans, one thousand. 

(3) OvWri yap ckciVov riji' riy 'EW^vtiy i/yiftoyiay dvaXafitiy ierj(vaay, ^y 
*tj(py rp6rtpoy. Strabon, Geog. lib. ix. p. 001. edit. Oxon. 

(S) Astn'vrar bi o rdrot oiros aard U IlXaraterf sit Qsamidt itdy. Ibid. 

(4) " We came to some mins, and old decayed churches, called Phria: where we 
also found some insenptions; especially one, which was a pedestal, dedicated by the 
town to one Terve Fiavio* Amiws.” JOheleTs Journ. imlo Greece, Bndi VI. p. 4/0. 
Load. l6Sa 
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representing a faiaman figure with a lanoe or spear, standing 
by a horse. Thence turning towards the left, we crossed a 
nver which runs from Helicon into the plain, and saw the 
shaft a column lying in the channel of it. We then 
ascended gradually towards the side of Helicon, now 
called Zagiira, and came to the village of Neocorio, consi¬ 
dered by Wiieler as antiently Thespia: it is distant one 
hour, or three miles, from Leuctba. There are so many 
ruins, near to this place, at tlie fc^t of Helicon, that we could 
not confirm the observations of fThder as to the exact 
situation of Thespia. The ruins at Phria have perhaps 
more pretension to the name of Thespia than the village 
called Neocofio, where there is not a trace even of the broken 
pottery which is always found upon the site of antient 
cities, nor of any antiijuity whatsoever*. At a short 
distance from Neocorio, before our arrival there, upon our 
right, we thought we bad found the situation of Thespia, 
by the quantity of ruins we there observed: but its position 
is by no means certain; nor have we since been satisfied 
with what other travellers, whom we consulted, have said 
upon the subject. If Neocorio be considered as now occu¬ 
pying the site of Thespia, not a vestige remains of the 
antient city. Even the inscription which Whder discovered 
upon the pedestal of a statue serving for the altar of a 

church 


(5) The very name of the place is against the notion of its haring ever been on 
antient city, Ntocmio signifies New-toum | in opposition to Palaio-corio, and Palao- 
caslro, names generally applied to places where there are ruins. 


CHAP. III. 
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JOIJIUQEY 'JTO liCWNT;H£UCX»>I. 

cHAff. uL church was not found at Neocorio» but in its neighbourhood; 

and this we sought for in vain’. We observed, indeedr a 
few letters belonging to a Greek inscription, *in a chapel 
above the village of Neocorio; but these stones mig}^ all of 
tbciQ have been brought from Phria, which is hard by^ and 
which has evidently served as a quarry for the inhabitants 
of all this district, whenever building materials were required 
As the ruins at Phria do immediately succeed to those of 
Leuctra, in journeying frojp Platjsa to Mount IIeucok, 
it seems probable that they can be no other than those of 
Medals. Thesjpia. At Neo&trtQ we failed in obtaining one essential 
requisite for throwing light upon this subject; namely, 
Thespian medals : for by attention to local circumstances^ 
connected with the discovery of the antient coins of Grecian 
cities, many doubts maybe removed concerning the situation 
of those cities: and if scholars,'visiting Greece, would be 
careful to notice the particular symbolsr which predominate 
upon gems, as well as upon medals, in particular places^ 
before these reliques are indiscriminately mixed together, 
to be classed according to the cabinet theories of untravelled 
antiquaries, much of the confusion introduced by the writings 
of the latter might be precluded*. The particular symbol 

that 


(1) See Wbeler’i Journey into Greece, p. 471 . Land. 1682. 

(2) For exatnplei of errors thus introduced into Nunsismtitic history, the reader may 
be referred to the splendid description of the HumteritM Collection by Combe, where the 
medds of Akvhwous are assigned to Labos, and those of .£oika to JSgium, Puk 
iVbas. Pet. Pop. ei Vrh. tSfe. Caroli Combe, p. 171- Tab. S3, et p, 12. No, I. 

Xend. 1782. 
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that niight be said to predominate among the medals found 
herd, was that of a ritdiated female head, represented in 
front ; and upon the obverse side, a warrior, leaning with 
his right arm upon his right thigh, his right ^foot being 
elevated and supported by a pedestal: this figure bolds in 
his left hand a spear. Such medals wc often found in 
Boeotia; but never with anylegible inscription. We obtained 
at Neocorio two very remarkable bronze coins, having a 
beautiful full face in front of eaclj, difiering from the former; 
and upon their obverse sides was the letter ♦ in a chaplet or 
wreath of laurel. Perhaps these are medals of Phocis; bpt 

f 

being found upon this spot, it is possible that they might 
belong to Phria, and that an antient town of this name once 
stood where the ruins now are, which bear this appellation. 
From these observations, it must be evident that some 
employment remains for future travellers in this part of 
Boeotia; and above all, that the situation of Thespia, although 
nearly that which IVheler has assigned for it, has not yet 
been satisfactorily ascertained. 

Perhaps we may be more fortunate in marking the 
position of places in Mount Helicon. As there is no map 
to illustrate the topography of Helicon, it was necessary to 
be more than usually attentive to the observations of Straho 
and PoMsanias: no description of the mountain having been 
given by any modern author; nor, at the time of our 
journey, was there any thing known of the antient road 
from Leuctra and Thespia to Lebaoea. It had always 
been customary to avoid the mountain, and to proceed to 
liEBADkA by a circuitous route along the level country. 

Yet 
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Yet it must have been e’vident to any one who had read the 
learned work of Barthelemy, respecting the imaginary Travels 
of Anacharsis, that, being guided by Strabo and by PausaniaSt 
he proceeds from Platjba, to Lbuctra and to Abcra, as a 
common route in going to Lebaoiia. We were therefore 
convinced, that if we could discover the old route in which 
Ascba was situated, we should not only be gratified by visiting 
the birth-place of Hesiod, but perhaps discover also the site 
of THE Grove of the Muses, which was also in Helicon ; 
although neither of these places had then been reqognised 
by any modern traveller. 

After a very diligent inquiry at Neocorio, we were 
informed that a defile, or pass, of Mount Helicon conducted 
to Lebadea ; and that this road might be used, instead of the 
■more usual way by the plain. As we remained in this village 
during the night, we had an opportunity of examining many 
of the peasants concerning this route. Attracted by a natural 
curiosity to see strangers, several of them came from other 
dwellings to the cottage where we lodged. They told us, 
that if we would send our baggage round by Palcco Panaja, 
and Mazi, we might go over the mountain, by the Monastery 
of St. Nicholo, to Sag&ra, or Sachra, and afterwards descend 
by another Monastery of St. George, to LebadEa. “ It 
was,” they said, “ a mountain pass; and the shortest way; 
" but being the old road, narrow and stony, and difficult 
for travellers, it had long been disused, except by the 
“ peasants; and the other route had been considered as 
** more conveniont for travellers.” This was precisely the sort 
of information we had been desirous to obtain. In many 

parts 
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parts of Greece, where the aptient paved road has fallen to , *’'***^' ***• 
decay, and the parts of it have been torn up, it has been 
abandoned: in the passage of a mountain, the destruction 
of the antient pavement would therefore in all probability 
cause the road to become so bad as to occasion the entire 
desertion of the whole route; and that this was the case in 
the present instance, will presently be made manifest. 

We passed the night, as we had done at Plut&na, in the r^ither 

account 4>f 

midst of Albanians, stretched around a hearth upon the same the Albanian 

Feosanta. 

floor with us; their cattle occupying one half of the room, 
and the family the other. The same simplicity appeared in 
all things relating to their manner of life,—the same dis¬ 
interested hospitality and cleanliness : for although the best 
Albanian cottage has no hole in the roof whereby the smoke 
from the hearth may escape, yet the walls and the floor, 
being covered with clay or plaister constantly swept, are 
so perfectly clean, .that neither vermin nor dirt of any 
kind can be harboured; nor is there in these dwellings the 
same liability to contagion which exists in the divans and 
couches of more lordly mansions. For the rest, the con¬ 
dition of the Albanian peasantry, who cultivate the plains 
of Greece, is so much the same, and their way of living 
so uniform, that the description of a single family may 
apply to the whole community. The great plains of 
Boeotia and Thessaly may be said to surpass every other 
in the world in beauty and fertility. To us the plain 
of Beeotia appeared as a vast natural garden. Yet the 
labouring peasants, who are all of them$Aibanuuu,-^for 

the 
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€»Af. Ill, the idea of industry in Greece has no other associa^on than 
that of an Albanian ^awanf,—complain everywhere; of 
oppression : and indeed the labours of the plough can hardly 
be considered as a peaceful occupation, in a land where 
the husbandmen appear in the Helds armed as for battle. 
Such, however, seems to have been the condition of the 
country ever since the days of Homer: and when the 
traveller enters one of the houses, every thing he sees calls 
to mind the simplicity of manners which characterized 
the inhabitants of Hellas in the Hrst ages of its history. 
The bread is always made into cakes, which are baked upon 
the hearth beneath the embers and ashes ; while this is pre* 
paring by the women, the men are engaged in peeling and 
splitting the onions to be served with it. The master of the 
house, after receiving his guests, as it has been before stated, 
takes the post of honour, by seating himself against the 
sacks of corn, which often occupy a •considerable portion 
of the floor of his cottage: there he remains, issuing his 
orders to his family until the meal is over; when be 
encourages bis guests to take their rest, by lirst .setting the 
example, and consigning himself to sleep, without moving 
from the spot where he finished his repast. 

Jouriii-y over The next morning, December the ninth, we left Nef)Corio, 

Maunl Helieom. i • i- i , •• tt 

and immediately began to ascend Mount Helicon in a 
jN.w. direction, above the village; passing the ruined chapel 
before noticed, which we believed to be the tmilding 
where Whder found the inscription relating to 'ruESPiA. 
Below us, upouiour right hand, there was a rwulti^ formed 



MOUNT HmCON. 


by a stream of water filing from H*licom, towards tbe chap, ni, 

plain of - Neo&nio, or Thespia ; and beyond this, upon the 

opposite side of the dingle through which this rivulet 

fell, standing upon an eminence, we saw a village, called 

Panaja'. Our toad conducted us along the north-east side 

of the mountain; and in about an hour we arrived at the 

little Monastery of St. Nkholo, situated within a sheltered 

recess of Helicon. The description of this remarkable 

scene shall be given from the notes written upon the spot, 

without the slightest alteration. A more delightful place 

can hardly be found in the romantic retreats of Swisserland. 

It was siyrounded on all sides by the mountain; one small 
opening alone presenting a picturesque view of a ruined 
tower belonging to Panaja, upon an eminence, in front. 

The air vras filled with spicy odours, from numberless 
aromatic plants covering the soil. A perennial fountain, 
gushing from the side of a rock, poured down its clear and 
babbling waters into the rivulet below. A thick grove 
almost concealed tbe monastery; and every tree that might 
contribute to its beauty and luxuriance seemed here to be 
the wild and spontaneous produce of the mountain*. 

Nothing interrupted the still silence of this solitude, but 

the 

(1) llai' dryiR, 

(a) The number and variety nf the trees growing near the Monastery of St. Nicholo 
were so remarkable, that we made a list them: and as the natural productions of 
Helicoit are probably the same now that they were formerly, this list will serve to 
give the Reader an idea of the Grout of the Mutes, as it existed 4uring the cetehration of 
the MOYTEIA. 


VOL. IV. 


O 


1. Walnut 
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CHAP. 111. the bumming of bees, and the sound of its fallin^^'vi^ttrii. 

"T ^ As “we drew near to the^untein, we found it to be cdVored 
with moss, and with creeping plants, extending everywhere 
a pendant foliage over all the fabric constructed round it, 
and hanging from the trees by which it was shaded. ' Such 
are the natural beauties of this Aonian hower. It may 
now perhaps be proved, that there is nothing in its 
physical character likely to occasion half the interest which 
will be excited by its antient history. 

Monasteries and chapels, throughout this country, may 
generally be regarded as favourable indications of the former 
situation of the shrines and sanctuaries of Antient Greece. 
The ruins of the Pagan Hieron afforded to the pious labours 
of the hermits and monks, in the first ages of Christianity, 
the most ready materials for the construction of their own 

places 


l. 

Walnut .... 

—»—,- 

Juglaru Regia. 

2. 

Fine. 

Pinus Sylvtstris. 

3. 

Olive. 

01m Europiea. 

4. 

Almond .... 

Amygdalus Cummums. 

S. 

Strawberry-tree 

Arbutus Unedo, 

6. 

Fig. 

Ficus Carica. 

7- 

Plum . . . . . 

Prunus Domeslica. 

8. 

Holly . . . . ; 

Ilex Aguyblium. 

9- 

Rosebay .... 

Herium Oleander. 

10. 

Vallonia .... 

^uercus AEgilops, 

11. 

Vine ...... 

Vitis vinifera. 

12. 

Myrtle .... 

Myrtus Cominutus. . 

13. 

Ivy. 

Hedera Helix. 

14. 

Bramble . . . . 

Rubus Fruticosus. 

Alw a tree, called, bj the Greek*, KeveX^a. 

We took the *eed of it, but it prodnoed 

no plant* in England. To Uiis lilt might alio be added the Woodbine (jLamcen)i and 
manjr paraiitical plant*, heath*. See. 
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,\i^ors^ip ; and the simple altars they put together^ 
can.^tiog often of little more, than so many rude heaps 
of stone, were afterwards enlarged, more regularly 
built, as the number of their followers increased. Con¬ 
tiguous buildings were then added to those altars, and 
monasteries were erected. In this manner many of the 
most valuable antiquities were either buried, broken, and 
destroyed, or they were accidentally preserved ; according 
as they were required for the purposes either of laying 
foundations, or for making lime; or as they were casually 
suited, by their shape and size, to facilitate the barbarous 
masonry now seen in all the walls and pavements of these 
ecclesiastical structures. At the same time, if we attribute 
such a style of building entirely to the Modern Greeks 
and to the Turks, we . may perhaps be liable to error. 
The works of the Antients themselves w'ere sometimes 
characterized by similar disorder: and very curious 
evidence may be adduced to jjrove that even the walls of 
Athens, in the time of the Peloponnesian war’, exhibited that 
style of building now generally considered as the peculiar 
characteristic of a Mahometan dynasty and a barbarous 
people; the most discordant masses being collected from 
other works, and the SUlte of the sepulchres mixed with 

stones 


(1) Tbia evidence occun in the Fint Book of Tkueydides} and, coiuidering the 
curious ftet it coutaini, it has been remarkably overlooked by those who have written 
upon the subject of the antiquities of Athen;.. IloXXaf rt Zr^Aot dtro ^ff/idray ical 
VISm tipywftirot ydp 6 Tltp(fio\ot wayraj^if iSijjfiii 

edkiwe. ' Tbocydid. lib. f. c, 93'. p. 92. edit. Hudsoni. Oxon. lGg6. 
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Auli(|uitiGi> 
ditcoverud at 
the Miiua»teiy 
ui'Sl.Nicliolu. 


Situatiou of 
the Fountain 
Aieamppt and 
Grovt of the 
Mtaes aKi’ur- 
tuined. 


GROVl! bp Tl^l; litu^ 

stones of iiU shapes and sisses in the « 

just as they now appear when helped tt^ttiOr, 
commonly believfed, by Romaic or by ^rkisk wotktnert.' 
liiat the Antients may, therefore, have left examples of thi^ 
promiscuous disorder, even in their works, is evidetif: but 
in seeking for inscriptions, and fragments of sculpture, a 
traveller is seldom more successful than among modern 
ecclesiastical buildings. The capitals of the columns of 
antient temples often serve in the Greek chapels for Christian 
altars; and when these chapels have been erected upon 
the site of a Heathen temple, those capitals not unfrequently 
denote the ordfer of architecture observed in the original 
edifice, when every other trace of its history has been lost. 
The Monastery of St. Nichoh is among the number of 
modern fabrics constructed from the ruins of a long-forgotten 
shrine; and, fortunately, a clue to its pristine celebrity has 
been here preserved in the manner we.have mentioned. In 
a church near to the monastery we found a long inscription 
upon the shaft of one of the pillars, distinctly mentioning 
the MOT 2 EIA, or Games sacred to the Muses ; which 
Vamamm says were celebrated near a Grove, upon 
Mount Helicon ; and containing the names of the con¬ 
querors IN THOSE GAMES, WHEN AuRELIUS CaLLICLIANUS 
THE SON OF SoTERICHUS WAS PRESIDENT, AND AURELIUS 
Museros was Archon. This inscription therefore, added to 
circumstances of collateral evidence, subsequently adduced, 
satisfied us of the propriety of the route we had chosen; for 
it had already conducted us to the Fountain Aganippe, 
AND THE Gbqve OF THE MusEs. Being in possession of 

this 
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this, (Ckie to the knowledge of other ^j^cts, the . chap, in. 

guidance a^rded by Strabo and by Patuaniaa is sufficient 
for the rest. The rivulet below becomes ^t once the 
PBSMEsauSr parent of Aganifpb ; called TsnMESsus by 
Pausanuu^ i and flowing, as he describes it, in a circuitous 
course, from Mount Helicon. Both the fountain and the 
rwer were sacred to the Muses. Wilder calls this rivulet 
Teemessus, and very accurately describes its course, as 
beheld by him from the ruined tower at Panaja: and 
he considered Panaja as having been antiently Ceressus, 
a citadel of the Thespians. But he distinguishes the 
Termessijs of Pausanias from the Fekmessus of Strabo ; 
saying, that the former falls into the Gidph of Livadostro, 
and the latter into the Lake Copeds*. This distinction, 
whether correct or not, has not been admitted by the 
commentators upon Pausanias; for they expressly state, 
that the two namgs ^apply to the same river’. Wlieler, 
who seems to have taken uncommon pains in seeking for 
antiquities that might enable him to ascertain the situation 
of Thesi'ia, although he visited Neocorio upon one side of 
Helicon, and the Monastery of Si. George upon the other 
side, yet knew nothing of this antient road leading through 

the 


(l) Pausan. Bceot. c. 39 . p. 766 . ed. Kuhn. 

(3) Journey into Greece, Book VI. p. 476 . Land. i6B3. 

(3) {Tfpfi4»9ou) HartUDguB legit Htp/in^onv: ittdetnqoe mox ex Strab. 

SS9> S73, Ejusdem Tlipptivrov mentio est in Theogonia, et in Vtrgilii Bucolicis. 
A Nlcandro in Theriacia appellatur ItappTpmdt. TipptfiatK sane per r Straboni eat 
orbs Piaidica, 764 . pro qUa Ttppiaodt legitur apud Stepbunimi. S. Vid, Annot. Sylburgii 
in Pausim. Ub. ix, p, 766. fdit. KuhniL 
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Inieription 
TcUtiog' to the 
Ciamea called 
MOTXfIA, 


GROV? OF 

the mountain from the former to^, the. la^tpr^ con¬ 
sequently, the remarkable Jbjinfain here, into the 

FermessuSj and the remains of antiquity qear^tp tc^ether 
with the other interesting olyects occurring, this 

route, entirely capped his observation. Yet with what 
zeal did he endeavour to penetrate the recesses of Helicon ; 
retracing often his own footsteps, to find a position for the 
fountain Hippocrene; and actually obtaining, with difficulty 
and danger, a distant prospect of the Vale of Ascra, into 
which this road would have easily conducted him'. 

In the Inscription, of which the following copy is a 
facsimile, the M occurs in the same form as in an inscription 
at Telmessus There are also other proofs of its being 
written in a late age : and were it not for the intelligence 
it affords respecting the place where it was found, we 
should not deem it worthy of being inserted in its entire 


state. 


ATAOhTYXh ' 
Ara;NO06TONTOeTWN 
JUterAACJNKAlCAPoNWN 
C O K A e TTCc) NXjC. O YC e I 
OIN AYPh KA AAI K Al 
ANOY-TOYCWThPI 
XOY eniAPXONTOC 
AYPhJLAOYC€PCJTOC 


(1) " As to the fountain HippocFene,” (See If'heler's Jovm. into Greece, p.476. 
Land. 1682.) " the fonoos haunt of the Nine Sisters, it was then froten up, if it were 
where 1 guessed it to have been. So that were I a poet, and never so great a votaiy 
of those Heliconian Deities, 1 might be excused from making verses in their praise} 
having neither their preseikceto excite, nor their liquor to inspire me. For having gone 
two or three miles forwards on the top, till I came to the snow, my further proceediiigi 
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riy>#OP6YNTOCA^h 
APictOKAeOYCTOY^niKtA 
• rPAJUtJJtATeYONTOCAYPh A IBA 
N0Y7»€N6IKAN0I Ae 
CAAniKThCnOYAIAIOCCePA 
fllCONe^eClOCKhPYlXJAYPh 
eYTYXhCTANArPAIOCPAyco 
AOCJLXAY^h GYKAI POCTANATPAI 
OCnYOIKOCAYAhThCjutAYPh 
lOYAIANOCTPinOAGIThC 
nYOIKOCKIOAPICThCAOY 
TAIOCAIAI OCAAe^^ANAPOC 
KYKAIOC . AYAhThCJuL AVTh 
C6n Tl JUt IO C N6 JUC.eC I A N O C AN 
TireNIAhCKOACJNANTIOXeYC 
TP Ar.A)AOCjUtAY^IAlOCAITe 
e I A CJ P O C K O P I N O I O C o K OJ JUC. Cc) A O C 
JULeYTYXIANOCAOhN Al OC 
Kl O A P CO A O CjlXA YP h A A G :^A N 
APOCNGI KOJuLh A€YC 
X O P O Y n O A e I T I KO Y A YP h Z 6t) C I 
WANOCrAYKUiNOCOecnieYC 
SlAnANTWNjJLAYIMnCenTI 
jm.lOCN6jUL€CI ANOCANTI re 
N lAhCKOACJN A NTIOXeYC 

That 


that waf were hindered: only alighting, I made shift to clamber op the rocks some* 
what higher, until I came to took down into a place encompassed round with the tops of 
mountains; so tliat the inclosed space seemed to me to be a lake frozen and covered 
with snow.^ It will afterwards appear plainly that this vnoAscrai and thither 
Jf^eler ma directing his steps, in his endeavour to ascend Helieom, from the Monastery 
of St. George, on the side of Lebadia. 
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That not a trace may be lost of any inscription belonging 
to this place, we shall now add the only remains of this 
kind that we could discover about the spot, however 
little worthy of notice they may be in any other respect.— 
Upon a small stone we observed the following lette rs; 

eni 

€YKAIPha)C 

And upon another, 

AM M ATPI A 

And in the wall of the church, 

re PACoiMO) 

CI6POIOYAY 

KAIKTOITOPA 

These imperfect legends, and the vestiges of antient 
architecture in the walls of these buildings, are sufficient to 
prove that the monastery and its church occupy the site of 
some more antient shrine: and the allhsion to the Gameg 
here solcmnked in honour of the Muses plainly indicate its 
real nature. Having therefore Pausanias in our hands, 
we began a further examination of the spot, comparing 
the different objects with his description. The sacred 
Grove, according to him, was in Helicon (b 'Ekimh), at 
a distance from Thespia, vhich was not in Helicon, but 
beneath, that is to say, at the foot of the mountain V In 
the time of Pausanias, the Gnrve was surrounded by 

inhabitants; 


(1) 'Y»o' ro ipot r«v %Kttiivu, ic.r.X. Pttuen. Bceol. c,26. p.76l. ti.Kukmi. 
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inb;^taiiU; ajid thither the Tti^pkau annudly resorted*, 
to beiebrate Games in honour of, the Muses, which were 
called MOTSEIA. It is to these games that the inscrip¬ 
tion we found within the church evidently relates: and 
as the pillar whereon it is inscribed may possibly still 
’ remain upon or near to the spot where this festival was 
commemorated, we may proceed thence towards the 
FOUNTAIN Aganippe and the biver Fermessus, being guided 
by the words of Pausanias; for the fountain then occurs 
upon the Irft hand, exactly as he has described it*. From 
the monastery, a path, winding through the Grove now 
covering this part of the mountain, conducts to the spot 
where, upon the left hand, the water gushes forth in 
a clear and continued stream. The work about the 
fountain was, until lately, very antient ; and not long 
ago there was an antique cistern in front of it; but 
the present monks,'finding the work in a ruined state, 
undertook to repair it, and thus destroyed much of 
its original and venerable appearance. In its state of 
restoration, however, it is not without picturesque beauty; 
for they have merely erected an arcade of stone, whence 
the water issues ; and this is already adorned by moss and 
by creeping plants, as before described. The walks about Eitfiofdinsry 

of 

the fountmn, winding into the deep solitude of Helicon, tbesccaeiy. 

are 



(2) JJtptoiKovvt It Kol TO eiXirot, koi ioprt)r ri iyravSa oi Qmriw Kai 

dyUra Syowi MOYTEIA. Ibid. c. 31. p. 771. 

(3) ’£v "EXiutyi it rpdt rS SXvot idrrt riy Movriy, iy dptvrtpf fiiy q 
‘AyayCrrti rtiytf. Ibid, c, 2g, p. 766. 
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CHAP, nr. are in tjie highest degree beautiful: all above is grand 
and striking; and every declivity of the mountain is 
covered with luxuriant shrubs, or tenanted by browsing 
docks; while the pipe of'the shepherd, mingling its 
sound with that of the bells upon'' the ]^>ats and 
the sheep, ii'/l^rd at intefvals, amiong vibe rocks, 
producing an e^ct hapl^ly adapted to character 
and genius of the place; Hig^r up the.‘ mOiait^ at the 
distance of twenty' Vdjk (two; a half) from 

this Grove, and from the fountain Aganippe, was the 
fhe^FOTutmin FOUNTAIN HiPPocRENE, fabled to have sprung from the 
H^pocrau. earth, when struck by the hoof of Pegasus '^: and here the 
inhabitants exhibited to Paumnias a most antient votive 
offering made of lead, “ inscribed,” says he, “ with that 
, poem of Hesiod’s which is called ' Works.’*” 


(0 't^ava^dvTi ci erdSta dro rou uXtrovt roilrov ut fi'icoviv, imv ij rou 
\jnrov KttXovfiivti Kptjv'ti. ravrijv rov TitXXtpo^dyrov rotqerat ij^attiy Inrnv, irt- 
S/avmvra dpXjf rijt yijt. Pau«u. Bceot. c.3I. p. 771. edit. AuAnit—#l»r lh»origii% 
of tliiifalle, see Note (4), page jG, 

(2) Kal fioi iidXiPloi> tisUweav tvflo tj tr»iyij, rd troXXd dri! rov j^pilvov XiXu- 
fiae/tiva' ytypturrat it avrf rd “Epyat ibkt. 




CHAP. IV. 

GROVE OF THE MUSES, UPON MOUNT HELICON, TO LEBADRA. > 
Plants qf^Aicon—Fiew Jrom the Heights--Valley of Sag&ra—Ascra. 
—Summit Helicon; — Descent of the Mountain — Kotimala— 

Panori — Lebad^a — House of the Arehonr—‘Manners of the higher class 
of Modem Greeks—Order of their meals—Society — 'Pet’^otioi- 
Ceremony observed in holding a divan — Low pride — Dresses— 
Etiquette concerning slippers—Albanian Tenants — Joannina—Modem 
state of Lebad6i—Hieron of Trophonius —Uncertainty respecting 
the Adytum — Sources of the Hercyna —Validity of the remarks by 
Pausanias — Further account of the sources of the River—Water of 
Oblivion — W%ter ^Memory — Ori^wof^these appellations—General 
aspect of the Hieron— -/fecejStec/ej for the votive oflerings — ^Throne 
of Mnemosyne—Stoma of the LAyiam-Attempt to explore the 

interior— 
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CIKP, IV. 


PlaiiU of 
Htheon- 


interior—Situation of the consecrated Grove—Its decorations 

— Denuded state of the antient City •^Acropolis Commerce of 
L%bad£a. 

From the Grove of the we descended towards the 
Frrmessus ; and crossing that rivulet, qintted this chantiing 
scene, and continued our journey, north-west^ towai^s the 
higher parts of Mount Helicon. The weather was stormy: 
and as we ascended almost to the summit of this part of 
the mountain, we saw only the Snow~drop in bloom, 
although we had left the Crocus and Erica in full 
flower about Marathon; but all Boeotia is colder than 
Attica. We have already alluded to the fact of snow falling 
in January, so as to bury the doors of the cottages. This 
happens also at Thebes. In Athens, snow is rarely seen; 
but when it falls there, it is considered as a promising 
indication of a good crop of olives for the ensuing 
summer. PatuamoB relates', that no unwholesome plants 
are found in Helicon ; perhaps he did not place Fun^ in 
bis class of vegetables: we noticed a tvhite intishroom iheX. 
is not conudered oitable in England. Many however of 
the Fungue tribe are much esteemed in foreign countries 
as a luxurious food, which the inhabitants of our country 
consider as being poisonous*. In Russia, they are almost 
all eaten indiscriminately, salted, and thus kept for winter 

use. 


(1) "Ayovtti li o{ wcpl rSv 'EKiKuru oiKovvret ical drefrat if rf Sptt rdt irrfoe, 
KoI vdt /itfat ^Mrra iri dySptfnp Sarvre ^teSut, Fiuu. Bocotio*, c. 28 . p. 

«4.4r»A«w. 

( 2 ) siee Martyu’i edit, of MiUSr’i Diet. voL I. Part 2. (Article FeegSt.) Land. ISO/. 
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use. It is obaerred bj Mctrtyn, that immj fatve siaffisced ■ 
duew« arid some rirea death, from eating vorackiasl^ or 
incaatioittsty of Jungusaear but that it b doubtful whether 
many of them be really poisonous, in the strict and 
pnqpcc soue of the word^ The «ther plants^ as we 
ascended the ;mountain, were, Thyme, aad Bahn; 

with few or oo trees, excepting the FaHonia Oah, 
appearing as a shrub. In the lower parts of Helicon, as 
about the Monastery of St. iViic4o/o,«and in sheltered places 
nearer to the summit, the FaUonia grows to a tree of 
considerable magnitude. Wherever the naked surface of 
the mountain was disclosed, we found the rocks to consist 
of primary limestone. A craggy narrow path, along which 
our horses proceeded with di£Eiculty, conducted us to the 
heights above Sagara, or Sacra, whence the mountain has 
received its modern appellation ; and not, as Whekr relates, 
from the abundance of the hares found upon it. Here we 
observed a part of the antient paved causeway, which 
formerly led from Thespia to Ascra and to Lebad£a\ 
Crocusses, and other early plants, were in flower. 

The weather, which had before been boisterous in this 
elevated region, was changed suddenly to the finest tem¬ 
perature of spring. We saw from hence all JBceo/ia, with view from 
here and ther«>more distant regions and towering summits, 

whose 


(3) Ibid. 

(4) Rectibi Ai^ddeta, ut ’EXc^riio, et giailia. Vid, Annol. SyliurgUJn Ptman. 
p. 788. edit. Kuhnii. 
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CHAP. IV. whose bearings by the compass we immediatelj ascertained. 

The following statement will ^ve the situation of tbe 
principal objects thus viewed from the n. £. side of Helicon; 
and the Vignette to this Chapter will serve to exhibit the 
appearance presented by the highest mountain of Eubcea, 
bearing East and hy North from the same point of view; 
the sea being here admitted into the prospect. 

Highest mountain of Nboeopont . . . . b. and by ar> 

Mountain Pabnbs, here called Ova . . .. s. b. and by b. 

Mountain CiTHiERON, called Elauea . . . . s. e. And between die 
mountain Cithjeron and the spectator, in this line of observation, 
the high tower near Parugoj occurring as the first principal 
object. 

Helicon concealed all the other western and southern points of 
the panoramic circle. 

The Plain of Lbbah&a appeared through two gaps or openings of 
the mountain, bearing n. and by b. and e. n. b. the villages of 
the Greater and Lesser Mulchy being at the foot of Helicon 
in this direction; and beyond them, in the plain, the village of 
Topola.- 

Our road extended s. e. and n. w.— ^The distance from 
Neocario to this spot is reckoned a journey of two hours ; 
and it required almost another hour to descend into the 
deep valley in which Sagara is situated. The view of it, 
from above, somewhat resembles the appearance of the 
remarkable Vale of Ursilen, or Ursaria, in the passage of 
St. Gothard, in the Alps : but it is still more tinclosed ; and 
it is Called in by bolder acclivities, being entirely sur¬ 
rounded by high rocks, and by the towering summits of 
* Helicon. 


Valley of 
Sagari. 




MOUNT HELICON. 

|j[£Licoi!r. Below is seen a level plain> whose woods and 
corn-fields are almost buried in the deep bosom of the 
mountain. A veiy steep and rugged descent at last 
conducted us into this sequestered vale; and as we drew 
near to the vilU^e of Z>agara here situated, the same 
pleasing notes of shepherds’ pipes which we bad beard at 
St. Nichido, with the cheerful noise of bells tinkling in 
the groves, seemed to give gladness to the scene, and again 
to welcome our coming. A river, flowing across this valley, 
divides the village into two parts ; one being high above the 
other, on the right hand. The lower part stretches into the 
level plain : and above the upper part, a small white edifice 
appears rising among thick embowering trees, as such 
buildings are often seen in Swiisserland, commanding every 
beauty and advantage of situation: it is called the Monastery 
qf PanaJa, or the {all holy) Virgin. 

There is every reason to believe that this village of 
Zagitra occupies the site of the antient Ascba, the place of 
Hesiod's nativity'. Its distance from Thespia accords very 
accurately with that mentioned by Strabo*, of forty stadia: 
either supposing Thespia to have stood where Phria now 
is, or where Wheler places it, at Neocorio; and its situation 
cannot have been remote from either of those places, on 
account of its distance from Leoctba. The site of Zagara 

also 


(1) Heiiodi*l^a, v. €39,640. p. 173. (Vid. Diiaertat. de V{t. Script, et ^tat. 
HsfioDt, in-edit. Robinion.) Ojwn. 1737 . 

( 3 ) 'Ar/j^oiwa rtiv Qtmuv Svoy rirraptlKorra orallovt, Strebon. Geog. lib, is. 
p. S 94 . ed. 6jro». 
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also torrosponds wiith the. accoant ffiven of As(^« m 
a fra^eot^^^ poeixa of Wqgetmous, pres^ii'^' 
PimamaiK Its feslIUty is xoieni^oned b;^ 
character u ^ven m it» in the inscilptioh jTound uj^h 
the tomb ^ Hedodt by the people of brchomenus^. ’ ll 
^ould be also stated, that the only arable land in alt 


ffBLicoN is this of Zagara, which is remarkable for its 
fertility, and has been cultivated from imm^orial time^ 
Although a valley, its elevation is very ' consider¬ 
able; and being surrounded by lofty rugged rocks, 
it is exposed in summer to the most vehement heat, as 
it is to extreme cold in winter; when it is continually 
covered with snow. In this respect it answers to the 
account given of it by Hesiod himself*. It is als6 to 
be observed, that Patuamas, speaking of Ascra, seems to 
consider it as connected, by its situation, with the Hieron 
and Grove of the Mutes. The two places , occurring 
successively in the same passage over the mountain, are 

therefore 


(1) 1. I 4 S’ 'EXmmvoc woSa riiagifirra. Vld, Paunn. fiosot. c. 29. 
p. 70s. ed. XuMmi. 

(a) See alie the peuage cited injo Xurn^us by Strabo, (p. 600 . ed. Oxon.) who 
WM at ■ loM to jKcoDcile the accoont givw'tf ^fcnaby.mtientPoetiVwUh what .fieaod 
had ifid of hit native country. 

( 3 ) ASKFHMENnATFLZnOATAitiOSAAAAOAKONTOa 
OSTEAnAHainnnNTHMlNTnNKATSXXI 
HSlOAOTTOTnAXIZTONZlIXAAAlKTACaDeElIAJ 
AMAftnmanVOMBNflNSVBAZANnUOOIHS 

(4) Nrferero ^dfyx’ d!{V/ap M xiifgf, ■ i ' 

"Anpp, wtf, Bipu oiii war' 

HeaiodiT. J>. 17 a. Hiwii,;jy 37 < 
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therefore associated in his description of Helicon ; the 
mention of one inducing an allusion to the other*. Having 
stated the names of those by whom the Hieron of the 
Muses was first consecrated, he terminates the sentence by 
adding*, that “ the same persons founded Ascra.” Every 
observation of Pausanias is particularly valuable; because 
he passed this route himself, and his remarks were made 
upon the spot. This may be gathered from what he has 
said of the condition of Ascra. He relates, that in his time 
nothing remained of it but a single tower; and that of every 
thing else, even the remembrance had peri8hed^ But the 
observations of Strabo are more decisive in confirming the 
opinion here given. Speaking of Ascra, he says it was 
situated “ in a lofty and rugged part” of Helicon, at the 
distance of forty stadia'' from Thespia. The name of the 
place seems also to be still preserved, although corrupted, 
in the modern appellation of this village: for, with a trans¬ 
position only of the two first letters, Ascra becomes Sacra; 

and 


(5) Vid. Pausan. Boeotic. c. 2g. p. 7fi5. ed. Kuhnii. 

(6) Ohclirat Si avroOt tal "Anpiif. Ibid. 

(7) ■'AffrjOijc fiiv St} rilpyot tU itr ifiov, eoJ 3XXp ovSitf, (Xtircro h fiytifitiy. Ibid. 

(8) ’Bv St.- rij &tinrtiuv itrrl Kal d card rd wpot ‘EXituya ft/pot, ij 

roC ‘Haio'Sov trarpU’ iy St^tq ydip iarl rou 'EXtcacnc, SyptfKoS rai rpaj^tm 
rdrow dwi^ovaa rav &mriuv aaov rtTTapdtoyra irraSiovt, c. r. X. (SMbon. 

Geog. lib. ix. p.394. edit. 0xo«.) These woa&a tlierefore of Slraio, Stp^Xov cai 
rpa^^ot rStrou Kiifiiyi), and fttill more the appearance of the place itself, prove the 
clauical accuracy of Kemet, in deidribing 'Hesiod’s occupation as that of a shepherd 
keeping bis " shes^ on the lop of Helicon {See lAves and Characters of the Grecian 
Poets, Parti, 47 . Land. 1697-); and they serve to nullify the critical objection 
nude to that biognpber by the learned Professor Rotinsm, editor of the Oxford 
Hesiod t wiro, in the dissertation prefixed to bis edition o> Hesiod's Poenis, ninkes the 
fbUowing remark : “ Rus plerumque se abdebat Hesiodus, ibique in valliius (non 

ut nurrat mgeniosissirnus /Sidy/sopoc) Heliconie pastor erat.” Fid. Dissertat, 
w Fit. i^c. Hesiodi, p.4, Oxort. 1737- 

VOL. IV. ' Q 
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and although it be commonly written Sagarai as the modern 
name of Helicon, in books of travels, the pronunciation 
of the word is Sacra, or Sackra; evidently being rather 
a corruption of the old name of the place, than an allusion, 
as TVfuilcr supposes', to the number^f hares found.upon 
the mountain. Many instances of more remarkable changes 
may be observed in the modern names of places in Greece, 
still retaining indisputable traces of their original appellations. 
Here then the shepherd, and poet, Hesiod, fed his flock ; 
although in a valley*, yet near the summit’' of Helicon : 
and amidst the rugged rocks surrounding this valley, we 
saw shepherds, guarding their sheep and goats; and heard 
them piping their tuneful reeds, as when the Muses first 
vouchsafed to the Ascrcean bard their heavenly inspiration\ 
Around the village are many fountains and streams, falling 
into the river upon whose banks it is situated; and there 
are woods near it‘. After parsing this‘place, we advanced 

among 

(1) “ This mountain is now called ZagTira by the Turks, from the gre.it abundance 
of hares ilioy say breed there.” Journey into Greece, p. Land, 1682. 

(2) “ Nec mibi suut vine Clio, Clibsque aorores, 

Servantl pecudes vaUitmt, Astim, tnii," OM. dc Arte AwunuS, lib. i. v. 2b. 

(3) ’AKpordTf 'EXiicui't j(opovt tverof^uaro, 

KaXoiic, ifitpnlvrat. 

Hesiodi Duurum Generatio, v. 7- p.2. edit. Robins. Oron. 1737. 

(4) Ai vti waff 'Hir/oSor kuXijv iSlSa^uv doit^v, 

*Apvae roipaivovtt 'EKiKuroe vri {dOcoio. . 

Tdrtt ^le rptlTiura Btai irpit /ivdov tfurav ' 

Movwai 'OXii/twidSfc, Kovpai Aro'r Ah^ii^oio. Ibid. v. 22. p. 4. 

(5) At Sag&rd we found the " true Greek Rblibbom," Helleborus Orimtalis of 
JVUldenow. This <i;>ccies of Hblleboxb, whose virtues were so highly extolled by the 
Autients, was first illuslr.ded by Toumeforl (Foyage du Levant, tom. II. p. 474.)j and 
an original drawing of the plant, taken for him by Aubriet, has been lately engraven, and 
published in the Annahs du Museum d'Histoire Naturdle. We also found upon Helicon 
]the " Scarlet Oak,” f'Quercus Coccyera, Linn.J •, and the " Flax-leaved Daphne,” 
(Daphne Gnidium Linti.J 
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among the boldest rocks imaginable, exhibiting the liveliest . chap, iv. 
colours. Thence we began once more to ascend, by a 
narrow, rough, steep, and stony path, as before; and 
soon gained the bigtest point of all this passage over summitoi 
Hklicon ; commanding a prospect, which, in the grandeur 
of its objects, and in all the affecting circumstances of history 
thereby suggested, cannot be equalled in the whole world. 

The eye ranges overall the plains of Lebad^a, Ch^ronea, 
and Orchomenus ; looking down upon the numerous 
villages now occupying the sites of those and of other 
illustrious cities. From the spot where the spectator is 
placed,'the most amazing undulation of mountain scenery 
descends in vast waves, like the sw'cllings of an ocean, 
towards Parnassus, whose snowy bosom, dazzling by its 
brightness, was expanded before us w’ith incomparable 
grandeur'. 

As we began to descend from this place, we passed another 
fountain, pouring its tribute into other streams that, on this 
side Helicon, fell, in noisy, rapid, and turbulent courses, 
from the summit of the mountain. An antient paved 
causeway, of which we had before observed the frequent 
remains, again occurred, and it was continued to the distance 
of a quarter of a mile; conducting us to a magniheent 
terrace, elevated, as it were, above all Greece, and actually 
commanding the principal features qf the country. Hence, as 

we 

(6) “ And yet how l0»e]y in thine age of woe, 

Land of loot Goda and (odlike men! art thou! 

Thy valea of ever green, thy bills of snow. 

Proclaim thee nature’s varied favourite now.” 

CMVe ffanid's Vilgrkmoge, Omfe II. 77. P> lOS. Lmd, 1813. 
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CBAP. IV. ^ yfc continued to descend, the Mortcutery tf St, George 
appeared in view, below us, bearihg north and hy woiii 
and that part of Helicon which extends into the plain 
of Lebab^a, north-east. We then arriyed at a villt^ 
Kotftmaii. called Regania, or KoiAmcda, for it has recently chatted 
even its modern name. This village is di^ant one hour 
and three quarters from Zagara. It is sithated where 
the sage, the poet, and the painter, might wish to spend 
their days; amidst such a marvellous assemblage of great 
and sublime features as no other region can exhibit; 
exciting feelings which the view of no other countiy can call 
forth:—all the mountains and plains of Hellas being here 
displayed in one living picture, Tlie edect produced by it 
upon the mind of the traveller is transitory; because new 
objects succeed, and dissipate the impression;—alas! it 
fades even as he writes'. 

The Papas, or priest, at Kotdmala, told us that this 
village bad changed its name from that of RegSnia, 
the name of a neighbouring fountain. It is about one 
fourth of the way down the mountain, on the side of 
Lebadea. Hence descending towards the plain, we passed 

the 


(1) If the note* written immediately after viewing thia prmjwct from Hblicon 
be of thif nature (and they have been transcribed exactly as they were suggested at the 
time), it may be conceived with what feding the folluwtng gtaozas would be read, 
calculated to convey to every reader of taste and geoiiu tbbc vivid impnasion which 
ean be communicated by no other hand: 

" Where’er we tread, 'Us haunted holy craundi 
No earth uf thine i« lost in vulpir mould t 
But one vast realm of wODdw't|ireadf ayouad, 

And all the Muiea’ tales seem truly told. 


Till 
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the remaias of ao aqueduct^ and also the ruins of an antient 
citj, upon,|L.hiU» which we left towards our right. A small 
chapel, as usual, lisd been constructed, 6om the ruins- We 
than continued along the side of the lower part of the 
mountain, again noticing an antient paved caiiseway: this 
appeared in different places, during the rest of the day.’s 
journey. At the distance of one hour from Ao/dma/a, there 
is a fountain ; and at two hours’ distance a village called 
Panori*, upon the left, beyond which there is another 
fomtain ;—^trivial occurrences when regarded merely as 
fountains, but on no account to be disregarded by the 
writer of a book of travels intended to illustrate the 
antient topography of Greece; where every fountain was 
consecrated to .some Deity; and every insignificant rivulet, 
as the country becomes more known, will be an object of 
importance, in serving as a land-mark. We passed two 
bridges built over* small streams descending from the 
mojpitain; and then came in sight of LsDADilA, which was 

covered 

Till the lenM! eebes with gaihi; to behold 
The scenen our earliest dreams have dwelt upon: 

Each hill and dale, eaOh deepeuing glen and wold, 

DeSes the power which crushed thy temples gone: 

Age shakes Athena's power, but spates gray Marathon. 

Long to the remnants of thy splendour past 
Shall pilgrims, pensive, but unweeried, throng | 

Long sbell the voyager, with th’ Ionian blast. 

Hall the bright dime of battle and of ^ng; 

Long shfU thine annals and immortal tongue 
Fill with thy fame the youth of many a shore | 

Eoast of the aged! lesson of tlie young! 

WSieh sages venerate and bards adore, 

As ndtas and the Muse unveil their awftillore.'* 

auUt HttnUli POgrimt^i, OsMto 11. stoanw 80, 81. 106. Asmf. iBis, 

(2) TTav omne, ei opdu video P 
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Fauori. 


/jeiadi'a. 
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CHAP. IV. covered with a white, milky fog, the never-failing indication 
of bad air. Its inhabitants are consequently subject to agues 
during the summer; and strangers, of course, are more* liable 
to such fevers. The rest of our road was over that part 
of the base of Helicon which projects into the platnr of 
Lebaoea ; and the view of this plain, appearing below us, 
with its numerous villages, and the courses of the rivers 
through it, was very pleasing. We did not arrive at 
Lebadea until it was almost dark. Notwithstanding the 
lateness of the hour, such is the extraordinary situation of 
the town, that it presented a very remarkable appearance, 
amidst the surrounding gloom of rocks, which here rise in 
perpendicular elevations, at the extremity of an extensive 
plain. It occupies the two sides of a ravine, growing 
narrow’er as you advance towards a' lofty naked preci¬ 
pice; upon whose summit appears an antient fortress, 
tow'ering over all the scene. At the fdot of this precipice, 
below the fortress, is situated the Hieron of the famous 
oracle Trophonius; and the rushing waters of the Hercyna, 
flowing thence through the rmnne, called to mind the. 
extraordinary history of the cavern of that oracle, whose 
present appearance and situation wre w’ere now particularly 
anxious to explore.. 

House of We were conducted to the house * of a rich Greek 

the Arehun. , r i • i 

merchant, of the name of Logomett, .t’lc Archon or chief 
of Lebadea ; a subject of the Gr.wd Signior, since well 
known to other English travellers for his hospitality and 
kind offices. His brother had been beheaded for his wealth, 
two years before, at Comtantinople. In the house of this 

gentleman 
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gentleman we had an opportunity of observing the genuine t iup. iv. 
manners of the higher class of Modern Greeks, unaltered Maiwenof 

® the higher 

by the introduction of any foreign customs, or by an 
interccHirse wnth the actions of other countries. They 
eisemed to us to be as anti):nt as the time of Plafo, and, in 
many respects, barb^us and disgusting. The dinners, 
and indeed all othwlll^eals, are wretched. Fowls boiled 
to rags, but still lough and stringy, and killed only^an 
hour before they are dressed, constitute a principal dish, 
all heaped together upon a large copper or pewter salver, 
placed upon a low. stool, round which the guests sit upon 
cushions ; the place of honour being on that side where the 
long couch of the div(tn extends along the white-washed 
wall. A long' and coarse towel, very ill washed, about 
twelve inches wide, is spread around the table, in one 
entire piece, over the knees of the party seated. Wine 
is only placed before strangers; the rest of the company 
receiving only a glass each of very bad wine with the 
dessert. Brandy is handed about before sitting down to 
table. All persons who partake of the meal, wash their 
hands in the room, both before and after eating. A girl, 
with naked ahd dirty feet, enters the apartment, throwing 
to every one a napkin: she is followed by a second damsel, 
who goes to every guest, and, kneeling before him upon 
one knee, presents a pewter water-pot and a pewter . 
bason, covered by^a griil, upon the top of w hich there is 
a piece of soap. An exhibition rather of a disgusting 
nature, however cleanly, then takes place ; for having 
made a lather with the soap, they fill their mouths with 

this. 
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CHAP. IV. thisi and sqtiirt it; mixed saliva, ^into the bakm. The 
ladies of the family altodd the same j^’^iatharinj^ theiriips and 
teeth; and displ^ing their arms, ditring the o^^a^h of the 
washing,'with studied attitudes, and a great deal of adecta- 
lion: as if taught to consider the momen ts of ablution as a time 
when they may appear to great adva||^ge. Then the master 
of the bouse takes his seat, his wiflij|j||hing by his side, at 
the circular tray; and stripping bis arms quite bare, by 
turning back the sleeves of his tunic towards his shoulders, 
he serves out the soup and the meat. Only one diih is placed 
upon the table at the same time. If it contain butcher’s 
meat or poultry, he tears it into pieces with his fingers. 
During meals, the meat is always tom with the fingers. 
Knives and spoons are little used, and they are never 
changed. When meat or fish is brought in, the host 
squeezes a lemon over the dish. The room all this while is 
filled with girls belonging to the house, and other menial 
attendants, all appearing with naked feet; also with a mixed 
company of priests, physicians, and strangers, visiting the 
Society. family. All these are admitted upon the raised part 
of the floor, or divdn: below are collected mmner 
dependants, peasants, old women, and slaves, who " are 
allowed to sit there upon rile fipor, and to converse 
together. A certain nameless article^dious^old furniture 
is also seen, making a conspicuous and most revo lting 
appearance in the room where, the dinn^ ia^rred; but 
in the houses of rich Greeks it is possible thal; such an 
exhibition may be owing to the vanity, of pcBsessing goods 
of foreign manufactilit. ?tbe poorer class^ certainly, 

whiter 
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« rcjgard decoraoi, or wanting the means ,chaf. iv. 

Are more «leinljr. The dinner being 
Of)nr,, pxmeatlj ent^ the 'Pa^tJUst or Hamer of his day, ‘p.^. 
im^itiaeiaiM:. songster, with lyre, which he rests upon 
and plays like a fiddle. He does not ask 
t<^^me>4n, but boldly forces his way through the crowd 
collated about the door: and assuming an air of conse- 
qaenpCp steps upon the divdn, taking a conspicuous seat 
among the higher class of visitants: there, striking liis 
ms^ment, and elevating his countenance towards the 
ceiling, he begins a most dismal recitative, accompanying 
bis voice, which is only heard at intervals, with tdhes not 
less dismal, produced by the scraping of his three-stringed 
Ijrre. The recitative is sometimes extempore, and consists 
of sayings suited to the occasion; but in general it is 
a doleful love>ditty, composed of a string of short 
sentences expressing amorous lamentation, rising to a 
sort of climax, and then beginning over again ; being 
equally destitute of melodious cadence, or of animated 
expression. The that we heard, when literally 

tran^ted, consisted of the following verses or sayings, 
thusfii^^pa^ together: 

** For black eyes I faint! 

For lig^ eyea I die ! 

For blue eyes I go to my grave, and am buried!” 

But the tone of the vocal part resembled rather that of 
the howling of dog^ in the night, than any sound which 
might be called musica}. And this was the impression made 
upon us everywhere by the national music of the Modem 
vtNU rv. a Greeks; 





iiUktik. 
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Crranoinr 
ubtemd in 
hoMiD{ • 
Diedn. 


Gi^ks; thal: if a'siBiie 

the state of music in '^ef ^ 

belo w every o'fher; Sexcephng bril^ "thiat of t^^''l^ikrldera^ 
to which nevertheless it hears some x^’mhlahc^ 
ballads of tlie Greeks appeared to to be, j^hemYy, 
love*ditties: and those of the J^iakns 
songs, celebrating fierce and bloody ehcounl^^rs, deetfs 
of plunder, and desperate achievements.^ But such geheml 
remarks are liable to exception, and to error: other travellers 
may collect examples of the Romaic and yimoon/ poetry, 
seeming rather to prove that a martial spirit exists among 
the Greeks, and a disposition towards gallantly among the 
Albamans'. One of these entertained us, during 

dinner, every day that we remained in Lebad^a. When the 
meal is over, a girl sweeps the carpet; and the guests are 
then marshalled, with the utmost attention to the laws of 
precedence, in regular order upon theilwdR; the master and 
mistress of the house being seated at the upper end of the 
couch, and the rest of the party forming two lines, one on 

either 


<t) See, forexamplei, the famous Greek war>ioDg .a(Wr|,j[a42« 
as it has bfcn beautifully translated by Loao Byeoh, {Po^ at the end o/*'C hUde 

Harolds Pilgrimage;' JVo.tiii. p. 183. land. iSia.) Alio two pp{mlar choM soogs 
ia tbe AUanian or Arnamt dialect of the Jllyrie, iu thc^Notea Ip;*' Chilit HarM," 
p. 183.—However, the stanasas takeo from difieniit 4[tfaaew.io^,. p. 9^ breathe all 
the martial spirit of the ballads that we hnrid amopg the Jnuumis; paffiemarijr the 
tenth, triieie tbe poet, with all the fire of his own genius, hae tiaDifiued into bis lines 
the nwat-g wiw i ne cliarac t cr.of h it e rig i iw l aonicei t 


“ Dark Mnditar faitaoii to Um Danaba is spad, 
XnithayaUim-laiindOiaptM.Tiaw bbboiae.liaaiiitbdrsaAj, ''' ^ ' 

Whan bb belUs coma dMhiae In blood a*aVtfaa1ial$" ‘ 

Hoar few shall ascapa fVem thd Mnsaovite rndlu.** . >) <, 

Sw‘'atffeJ»tr«W,''p. 100. Asad; U19. 
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t^e. of ail a^tments in the Levant 
l^j^ 9 g i^niyera^ly ^]af^4 it) the form of a Ormk n, the manner 
1^. which A, CQ^iypanj if is invariably the same in 

j^|)I^.;hpu9<t% It does not ypry^ from the interior of the 
a^^rtments m thcSulh^n’s seraglio, to those of the meanest 
8ubj[ect8 ija bis dominions; the difference consisting only 
in the covering for the couches, and the decorations of 
the flpor, walls, and windows. After this arrangement 
has taken place, and every one is seated cross-legged, 
the pewter bason and ewer are brought in. again; and 
again begins the same ceremony of ablution, with the same 
lathering and'squirting from all the mouths that have 
been fed. After this, tobacco-pipes are brought in ; but 
even this part of the ceremony is not without its 
etiquette; for having declined to use the pipes offered to 
us, they were not .handed to the persons who sate next 
to us in the order observed, although the tobacco in them 
was already kindled, but taken out of the apartment, and 
others of an inferior quality substituted in their stead, to 
be presented to the persons seated below us. There are 
no people more inflated with a contemptible and vulgar 
pride than the Turia; and the Greeks, who are the most 
servile imitators of their superiors, have borrowed many 
oftheM customs from their lords. Costly furs are much 
■' . esteemed 



Low pride. 


(a) Hmce be undentood whet U meaat bjr« AoUui; a divAn." as weU at the 
origin of that eapieti^; the neoaban of a qennci], or of any State aweinblr, bans 
that seated. 
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Ktiqaettc 

concerainf 

lilipiwn. 


Albanian 

Tcnanti. 


estMm^d by botb/Bs ornaidehtsW xoAt and V 

thAt is to say, if they be literally'cosfi|^; as tbe 'finest fbt tbit 
ever was seen wotild lose all its beatity in tli‘«r' it 

shoidd ever become cheap. Theirihabits ai^ onty esteemed 
in proportion to the sum of money they eostV’ bbiSit^M 
depending upon what is called \/(uAibn being tuikiidWn 
among them. The cap of the infant of Lagoth^ consisted 
of a mass of pearls, so strung as to covet the head; and it 
was fringed with sequins, and odier gold boioi . Among 
which we noticed some of the latest Chtistian emperors, 
and of the church. The dress worn by his wife was either 
of green velvet or of green satin, laden with a coarse and 
very heavy gold lace; the shoulders and back being further 
set off with grey squirrel’s fur. There is yet another curious 
instance of their scrupulous attention to every possible 
distinction of precedency. The slippers of the superior guests 
are placed upon the step of the divdn: those of lower 
rank, of the unfortunate, or dependant, are not allowed this 
honour; they are left below the dwAn, upon the lower part 
of the floor of the apartment, nearer to the door. About the 
time that the pipes are brought in, female visitants arrive 
to pay their respects to the mistress Cf the house, who, upon 
their coming, rises, and retires with the Women present, to 
receive her guests in another apartment. On One of the 
days that we dined here, it being the da^ of a Greek festivaT, 
two Alhamam, with their wives and children, came to visit 
the archon. These peasants, upon entering the room, 
placed each of them a sack of provisions in one cprjniqr.of the 
apartment, and then came ferward to salute their kmdlord. 

When 
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Wi^Dpi, the women advanced, they touched his hand only, .chap. |v.^ 
and: then placed their own hands to their foreheads, niaking 
the sign of the cross, as in Ruma: but the children took 
his hand and kissed, it, applying afterwards the back part 
of it tOj^eir foreheads. 

The famous Pasha of Joannina had already exacted Joannina. 
tribute from the inhabitants of LEBwtA. The archon 
informed us that be had been more than once to convey it. 

He spoke much of the riches of Jbanmna, distant seven days’ 
journey, telling us that it contained 7000 bouses. The mother 
of his wife was a native of that city, and a veiy handsome 
woman. Being in the costume of the place of her nativity, 
as she herself informed us, it was evident, from her appear- 
ance, that the elder females of Epirus dress better, and in 
a more comely manner than those of Greece: they bind 
up their braided hair around the head, after the manner 
represented in antient sculpture'; and they wear a more 
decent and becoming apparel than the Greek matrons; of 
whom, in general, nothing is conspicuous but w’hat ought 
to.be concealed. 

LebadSa contains fifteen hundred houses. A commerce *••*« 

of LikuUa, 

is here carried on, in the produce of Attica, Bceotia, and 
Thessaly, The archon received an order from Constantinople, 
the day after our arrival, to purchase the worth of fifty 
thousand piastres in oil; for which purpose be sent to 
Athens, to bay up all the oil that could be found. He told 

_ ^ 

( 1 ) See an exact r^mentation of tbii costume, in the Plate repreienting " Votive 
at Tkebes," Bo. 3. apen a 'mudl bnct (tf Pariao marble. 










































































































































































































PHAP.IV. 


hifm^ 


liH»iteinty» 

NpcetlaKtIw 


ns that the pfedveeof oih exoeeM^ 

the lest of Greece. *nke streets of the to#ir err^Hj^ttfio 
«n4 is pored. Woter is soen fidSng in oU diro^ljthio 
so ounierotts ore the >ooMiduits aii4 <td>snnels dor se|9d<)i0ty| 
mills and reserroirs from the bed of the 
river issues with great force from 'beneath a rod? h Ibw 
paces from the old Hiaaoir of Taoraonius. Among aU that 
now remains of the antiquities there is nothing 

better authenticated than this cnriOns place; the 

site of it being distinctly aieisrtdUed bjj' tbe cavities 
grooved in the Took for the reception of the voHve (^erings. 
The only uncertainly respects the Adytum, where the 
made was supposed to reside; for although the mouth 
of this place seems very accurately to correspond with 
the account given of its entrance by Paumnias, the 
interior has never been explored in modern times. As 
it was very near to the house;, of tagotfieii, we had frequent 
opportunities of visiting the spoti and of making all the 
inqiury in oitr power. Every thing belonging to the Hieron 
appears to exist in its original state; except, that the mwa 
have been removed from the niches where they were 
placed; end lliat the narrow entrance, supposed to lead to 
the Adytmm^iik now choked with stones and rubbish. The 
women of Lebadda kindle fires here while washing their 
linen, and the sides of it aye consequently covered with 
soot. This aperture in the rock is close to the KreUnd. 
Immediately bdow it, in the front of the little terrace 
above whidi the niches were cut ibe the dena wtiva, a 
fountain issues, from several snudltfkwiiAftea out of r^air, 

into 
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into a hcUh, the interior of which is faced with large hewn 
stones and pieces of marble: here the Lehad6an women 
wash their linen ; and at the distance of a few paces from 
this hath, as before stated, is tfa^ spot where the river 
Hercym bursts forth, receiving almost in the instant of 
its birth the tributary streams from the fountain. The river sour^nof 

■' •' .the UtTcffUtt. 

therefore may be described as having two sources; and this 
agrees with the account given of it by Pausanias, The bath vaiwity at 

® J the reinarktby 

was used by those who came to consult the oracle: for these 
persons were obliged to purify themselves, and, abstaining 
from the use of hot baths, to wash in the river Hercyiia'. 

Indeed nothing can accord more accurately with the 
present appearance of the place than his description of the 
Hieron; and wc ought to rely upon it with the greater 
confidence, because we receive it from a writer always 
accurate, who in this instance is pre-eminently entitled 
to notice, having neft only visited the spot, but also himself 
descended into the Adytum, and consulted the oracle. “What 
Ihebe relate,” says he", “ was not received at second¬ 
hand, BUT EITHER AS BY OCULAR DEMONSTRATION I 
HAVE PERCEIVED IN OTHERS, OR WHAT 1 HAVE PROVED 
TRUE BY MY OWN EXPERIENCE.” Laying aside the reserve 
he sometimes assumes, with regard to the sacred mysteries 
of the country, he gives a succinct and very interesting 

detail 


(1) Vid. Pauian, in Boeot. c. Sg. p. 790. ed. Kuhnii. 

(2) Vpd^ Si opK aco^i', dXXd iri/tevt rt ISuv xal d vros 
/«*•>•(. Ibid. 
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detail of alt he witnessed upon the occasion; and his readers, 
with a prospect of the scene itself, become almost as well 
acquainted with every thing that was necessary to sustain 
this most curious example of antient credulity, as if they had 
themselves been present with him; the jugglery of a stupid 
superstition, as far as it related to the oracle, being easily 
divined, without any praeternatural communication from 
'Drophonius. The two sources are called, by Pausanias, the 
waters of Lethe and Mnemosyne, or, in other words, the 
Water of Oblivion, and the Water of Memory '. But a remark¬ 
able observation previously occurs, respecting the place where 
they rise: he says*, they are both of them (in o-TTikaiu) 
** WITHIN THE CAVERN.” Hencc VTc may learn that the 
Adytum and the Crwern were two distinct things: the first 
was a small aperture within the other: and the appellation 
SIIHAAION was applied to the whole of the chasm, or 
range of precipitous rock, around the place, which con¬ 
tained not only the ‘‘sacred aperture" {rrofAet ro Itgoi), but 
also the source of the Hercyna, and perhaps the Grove of 
Trophonius, with all its temples, statues, and other votive 
offerings. The stoma is described, as it now appears, to 
have been a small opening like unto an oven*; and it was 
near to the terrace or door; for the votary, lying down, 
was thrust into it with his feet foremost; the rest of his 
body being rapidly hauled in afterwards by some person or 

persons 


(l) Vld. Patuan. in Eaotic. c. 39 . p. 790. ei.Kuhnii. 

(a) Ibid. p. 789 . 

( 3 ) Tov oiKoSofii/iaruf re^ov ro *uuvraf Paua. ficeot. C. 39- 

p. 791 . ed. Kuhnu. 
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petsons within the Adytum. These leading facts being stated, , chap.iv. 
an accurate description of the place, according to its present 
appearance, will be rendered more perspicuous: and 
it is proper that it should be well understood, because 
it serves to illustrate a very curious part of the religion of 
Greece, and all that Plutarch, and Pausanias, have written 
upon a subject, for whose investigation Archbishop Pottet' 
dedicated an entire chapter of his work*. 

The main body of water which constitutes the principal 
source of the Hercyna is very flifierent from that of the 
fountain represented in the Plate. The first is troubled, 
and muddy; the second, clear, and much better fitted for 
use. The fi/rst is evidently the gushing forth of some river, 
from a subterraneous channel, that 6ad been previously 
exposed to the surface ; having been swallowed up, during 
its course, in some chasm of the earth. This appears, both 
from the substances* found floating in the water, and from i ts 
perturbed muddy aspect. V\"e observed at this principal 
source an antique terra-cotta cylinder, used formerly to 
compress the current within a narrower channel: it was 
fixed into the rock with cement and tiles. That this was 
the source called Lethe, must be evident; beeause the other, 
being close to the throne of Mnemosyne, as will presently 
appear, was necessarily the If'ater of Memory: and perhaps 
the origin of the name of the IVatcr of. Oblvmon, and the su¬ 
perstition thereon founded, may be deduced from this singular 
circumstance of its re-appearance after being onee buried ; 

receiving 

(4) Archaeologia Grxea, vol. I. chap. 10. p. 2S9. Lond.\T:i\. 
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CHAP. IV. receiving a new birth after its resurrection, as it were oblivious 

^ " of its former course. The Antients could not have been 

ignorant of this part of its history, because it is obvious 
to all who examine the water. Wheler, when he had seen 
the force with which it gushes forth, and examined the 
nature of the current, said', “ I do not call it the Fountain; 
but think that some other rivers from the Helicon do make 
it rise here, by a siibterraneous passage wndtx the mountain 
and in a preceding paragraph he describes it as coming 
“ with such a plentiful source out of the mountain, that it 
turneth twenty mills in tlie town, not a bow-shot ofi'its rise.” 
But this writer, in the map prefixed to his w'ork*, has marked 
the disappearance t»f two rivers into the earth, south of 
Lebaoxa,— the on^ during its descent from Helicon, and 
the other from Antkyra ; and has traced what he conceived 
to be their subterrancou.s courses, by dotted lines, towards 
this source of the Hcrcyna. The same therefore might 
antiently have been said of the river that was believed to 
happen to those who drank of its w'ater,—that it assumed u 
new state of existence, forgetful of the pastand liaving 
once received a name derived from any thing marvellous or 
remarkable in its history, it is easy to account for the 
appellation bestowed upon the neighbouring fountain, and 
all the other circumstances of association connected with 
the spot; since nothing was more common among antient 

nations, 

(1) Jouriipy into Greece, p. 327" Lond. I682. 

(2) -See the edition printed at London in 1682. 

( 3 ) ‘EvravOa ajuv aurnv AtfOt/t rr v^ap KaXoi/fitvov, lya XifOi) yivtirat oi 

rdvTuy it rciui i^povri^t. Puus, Bceot. c. 3Q. p. 790 . ed. Kuhn. 
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nations, particularly in Greece, than to erect a vast and 
complicated superstructure of superstition upon the most 
contracted and insignificant foundation. There was some¬ 
thing in the nature of the scenery here, which tended to excite 
the solemn impressions that were essential to the purposes 
of priestcraft. The votaries of the Oracle were conducted 
through a Grove* to the Hieron: having reached the 
consecrated precincts of the divinity, they could not avoid 
being struck by its gloomy and imposing grandeur. It i.s 
surrounded with rocks, bare and rugged, rising in dreadful 
precipices to a great height, w'herc the silence of the retire¬ 
ment was only interrupted by the roaring of waters bursting 
with uncommon force from their cavernous abyss. The 
most sacred part of the Hicj'on, containing the narrow- 
entrance to tlie Adytum and the receptacles for tlie ojfer’mgs, 
is a perpendicular rock of black marble. It faces the east. 
The niches are above the Adytum, to the right and left of 
it: they are of dilFerent capacities and ; li:i])es, and amount 
to twelve in number. The nio.st capacious is an entire 
chamber of stone, containing a stove ficucfi. This, acconling 
to Pausanias, may have been the throne of Mvcviosyve. : it was 
near to K\\e. Adytum ; w here those, who came from consulting 
the oracle, being seated '’, underwent the necessary interroga¬ 
tories. This chaniber is five feet ten inches from the ground. 
The whole of it is hewn in the solid rock, like to tha 
sepulchres of Telmessus in Asia Minor; being Iw'elve feet 

eight 

(4) Bf TO fiarTttop vrrtft rr) aXvoc rVi tov ^iiusan. c. 3y. 

r 7fM- od. Kuhn. 

(Aj K.a6tiiovfTty fwi Bpdyoy KaXovfitvot*. Ibid. p. 702* 
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eight inches in length, eleven feet three inches in width, 
and eight feet eight inches high. The stone bench within 
is eight feet nine inches long, fourteen inches wide, and 
eighteen inches in height. There are two niches, one on 
either side of the opening to this chamber; and seven 
others to the left of it, in the face of the rock. Imme¬ 
diately below the chamber, a little towards the lett hand, is 
the Stoma, or sacred aperture of the Adytum. A Figure is 
represented, in tlie Plate, as pointing to it. It is small and 
low, and shaped like an oven; and this Pausat/ias affirms 
to have been the form of the artificial masonry adapted to 
its mouth : it is, in fact, barely capacious enough to admit 
the passage of a man’s body. The inhabitants of Lebadda 
refused to Monsieur Fauvel, of Athens, the permission of 
clearing out the rubbish from the opening, through fear 
of an Avan'ia'^ from the Turks; who might suspect them 
of having discovered a concealed treasure. The work 
might be accomplished, and with little labour; having the 
proper utensils, and the consent of the Waiwode. Wc 
made some progress towards it; and after obtaining per¬ 
mission from the Turkish governor, endeavoured to prevail 
upon some workmen to assist us; but they were deterred 
by their fears, and would not, for any consideration, begin 
the labour. There was therefore no other alternative than 
that of putting our own hands to the task; and we so far 

succeeded. 


(l) A species of robbery, eonstituting the chief ricliesof the Turkish popnlac'c in the 
great cities. It consists in the payment of money extorted to avoid a vexatious suit of 

law. 



succeeded, as to enable Mr. Cripps to introduce the whole 
length of his body into the cavity; where being provided 
with a long pole, and thrusting it before him, he found at 
last the passage to be entirely closed. The difficulty of 
carrying on the work within so narrow a space becoming 
insurmountable, and the Oracle being deaf to our entreaties 
of assisting us by his advice, we were compelled to abandon 
the undertaking. 

The stone chamber, with seats, answering to the 
description given by Pausanias of the throne of Mnemosyne, 
(for he says* it was not far from the Adytum,) it follows, of 
course, that the fountain, springing into the hath below, 
was also that which afforded the JVatcr of Memory. At 
present, it serves to supply the town of Lebad£a with its 
best water, adding greatly to the picturesque beauty of this 
remarkable scene; and this is further heightened by deep 
shadows in all the cavities of the rock, by a number of 
pensile plants adorning the face of the precipice, and by 
an old stone bridge of one arch, crossing the Ilercyna a 
little below this place. Pausanias mentions another curious 
circumstance, which seems to prove that the small opening 
above the hath can be no other than the mouth of 
the Adytum: it is this; that the place where the Oracle 
resided was surrounded by a wall of white stone, not 
exceeding the height of two cubits’, inclosing a very small 
area. The diameter of such aperihufus must have been very 
limited ; because it could only extend from the face of the 

precipice 


(2) K.tirai tt nv Tojtpu ruu dSJrov, Pauson. Ducot. c 3y. [). 75)2. eil. Kuhn. 

(3) Ibid, p. 791. 
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precipice to the brink of tbe river; that being at the distance 
of nine feet four inches from the stoma, or mouth, of the 
Adytum. And the reason why the wall was only two cubits 
in height, is also explained by the appearance of the stoma; 
for this was all the elevation necessary to conceal it from 
sight. Near the same periholus were two sanctuaries ; the 
one being sacred to ihc good daemon, and the other 

{]tfot) to good lueJi '. It is impossible to say what the real 
nature of those sanctuaries may have been. That they were 
any thing rather than temples, must appear from the w'ant of 
space for sucli edificc,s. The present town of Lebadka 
seems to occupy that part of the consecrated district once 
covered by the Grove of Trophonius^ ; and above tliis is 
the rocky recess called by Pausanias 2:nH,\AiON, and 
ANTPON KOIAON, containing the sources of the ITercyna. 
The whole space from the antient city, along the banks of 
this river, to the residence of the Oracle, was covered with 
temjiles, Hiera, images, and every species of votive 
decoration. The statues w^erc by the best sculptors of 
Antient Greece: and when we read that a work of Praxiteles 
was among the number of its ornaments*, we are little 
inclined to doubt the fidelity of the historian, who, speaking 
of Lebadba, says, that its decorations were not inferior to 
those of the most flourishing cities of Greece \ Yet it is 
now so completely stripped of all its costly ornaments, that, 

with 


(1) T(i hi oiKiffia Afiyioj/rfc re dyaOov Kai itpiiv iirriy iiyaOi/c. Pausnn. 

Ba’ot. c. 39 , p. 7Sg. ed. Kuhnii. 

( 2 ) To eCKaot roil 1 po>.tuvimi. Ibid. 

(3) ITjoaJirtXijc Of iiroUiai re! uyaX/ia (Tpii^uviov). Ibid. 

(4) KiKi/ir/it/rat fiiy hi} rd S\Ka txiiaiv ij iriiXtt opoiut roit 'EXXi^riiir pdXtnTtt 
tihaipoai. Ibid. 
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with the exception of the interesting remains at the sources chap. iv. 
of the river, our search after antiquities was almost mude 
in vain. We could not obtain a single medal; and the few 
that we saw, upon the head-dresses of the women and 
children, were wretched ecclesiastical coins, or the still more 
barbarous impressions of the Turkish mint. We ascended 
to the Citadel, erected upon the summit of the roek above the 
Hicron of Trophonius ; and found there the capita] of a large 
pillar, of that most antient and rare variety of the Corinthian 
order, described in our aceount of Thebes. It is wrought of 
the hai’d black marble of the rocks whereon tht; citadel 
stands. Within the fortress we noticed a few fragments 
of antiquity, less worthy of notice than this eapital; and 
in a Mosque near it, some inscriptions; but only one of them 
is entire, and this has been ahead}' published by Wheler: 
it is upon a block of marble over the door of the minaret. 

Another imperfect Iqgend is upon a stone in the same 
building, also noticed by Wheler^: they were moreover 
both published by his companion Spun'", l^he name of the 
city occurs in these inscriptions variously written,— 
noAlX AiiUAAEnN, and AEBAAElEnN. From the fortress we 
observed the bearings of Chcerunda and Orchomenus. 

Cu/EROJSKA bears north and by cast, and is distant from 
Lebadka one hour and a half. 

Orchomenus, cast^north-east, distant from Lejbadea two 
hours. 

The commerce of Lebadka is very considerable. It 

carries 


(5) See Journey into Greece, pp. 327, 329* Land, l682. 

(6) Voyage de Gr6ce, et du Levant, tome II. pp. 266, 26". d la Haye, 1/24. 
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aniiqidty of domes in architecture—Acropolis of Orchomeniis-i- 
Condilion of the. present inhabitants—Superstition respecting certain 
stones—Return to Lebad^a. 

Ox Thursday, December the tenth, we made an excursion 
across the plain, from Lehadda ; and passing a bridge, took 
a north-west direction, towards some hills, over which we 
rode, following the anticnt paved way to CiijsuoNfiA. 
Descending these hills, we crossed a rivulet, and entered 
the Plain of Cfueronea; thus divided from that of Lcbadea, 
but resembling the latter in its beauty and fertility. It 
extends from east-south-east to tvesf-not'th-west ; being about 
two miles in breadth, and ten or twelve in length. This plain 
is hounded towards the north-west and west by Paiinassus, 
which entirely closes it in on that side, and exhibits one of 
the boldest and most striking barriers in nature, visible the 
whole way from Lebadda; its sharp ridge alone being 
covered with snow, but all below appearing in bleak and 
rugged masses of primary limestone, of a grey aspect, 
except the base, and this is covered with shrubs and coppice. 
Pakxassus universally bears, at present, the name of Lakura t 
it stands, to all appearance, quite solitary; as if it suffered 
no other eminence to dispute with it the smallest portion 
of that sanctity, which originally extended over every part 
of the mountain'. 

The Ruins of Chceronda are on the western side of this 
plain: a village called Capranu now occupies the site of 
them, distant only two hours, about six miles, from Lebadda. 

This 

(I) 'Ifporpnrt}( Pi^i ric S IJa/ayav^dt. Strabon. Greog. lib. ix. p.604. ed. Oxoti. 




TO THE RUINS OF CHjERONEA. 

This we were enabled to ascertain by the antiquities we 
discovered upon the spot. The first inscription that we 
found mentions the inhabitants of Cujkronea. It was 
upon a marble, in the corner of a small chapel at Capranu ; 
and highly interesting at the moment of our arrival among 
the ruins of the city. It states, that “ the Senate and 
People ok the CHiEuoNEANS honour the Emperor 
Macrinus.” 

AYTOKPATOPA 
MO N O A A IO N 
CEBHPONMAKPEINON 
CEBACTONHBOY 
AHKAIOAH MOC 
XAIPCONEO^N 

Hard by, upon the ground, we saw another inscription, 
upon marble, also satisfactory on account of its concurring 
local testimony. This last sets forth, that " Charopeina, 
DAUGHTER OF TiBERIUS ClAUDIUS DidVMUS, A PRIESTESS 
OF Diana, i.s honoured by the Chabronkans, for her 

VIRTUE AND RF.LIGIOUS ATTENDANCE ON THE DeITY.” 
The legend is as follows. 

H BOYAH KAIOAH 
MOrXAl PXINE 
SIN . THNIEP 
AN . THSIAPTEMI 
AOZ . XA PO HEIN AN 
TB . KAAYAtOY . Al AY 
MOY.OYTATEPA 
APETHZENEKEN 
KAITHZHEPITHN 
OEONOPHZKEI AZ 

We 
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We noticed the remains of a small temple, perhaps that 
of Diana, in two ruined buildings, still standing, in the 
same line of a range of antient tile-work, once covered with 
marble; also in the shafts of columns of highly-polished 
grey granite, eighteen inches in diameter, lying near to the 
spot. Close to the little chapel we saw also two capitals of 
columns; one of the Corinthian order, bar barously executed ; 
and another belonging to the Ionic, in better taste, but of 
small size. Opposite to the door of this chapel appears 
Parnassus, with its shining snowy summit; and between 
both, in the same line, is the lofty rock whereon the 
Acropolis of Clujoronda was situated; as appears by the 
remains of its walls. 

The next thing that attracted our notice, was a beautiful 
fountain, with five mouths; supplied, by means of 
a small aqueduct, from the neighbouring rock, wherein the 
Coilon of the Theatre of Chceronca waS excavated. In its 
present state, this^««/a*M is entirely made up of fragments 
from the antient buildings of the city. Here we saw some 
large pedestals, granite shafts, small Doric capitals,—and a 
mass of exceeding hard blue marble, exhibiting, in beautiful 
sculpture, the leaves and other ornaments of the cornice of 
a temple. There was a cistern at this fountain, with an 
inscription in honour of Demetrius Autobulus, a Pl.xtonic 
Phijlosopher. 

AAM ATPION AYTOBOYAON<M AOCO 
♦ ON n AATWNIKON^AABIOCAYTOBOY 
AOCTONHPOCMHTPOCnAnnON 

An inscription found at Smyrna in honour of the 

Platonic 
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Platonic pfiilosopher Theon, is given by Sport, in his 
Miscellanea^. 

Following the aqueduct towards the theatre, we found, 
upon the right hand, a subterraneous passage, seeming to go 
under the theatre. The entrance to it is like that of a 
well, lined with anlienl ^iles: the whole is closed, and 
covered with masonry. At the entrance there are two 
inscriptions, beautifully cut; but a part of one of them 
alone is legible, belonging to a metrical composition, 
....ANAPEZriXAPONAA 
AJXANOPKAI<l>IZOAOPnin 
APMOAIOZnOAEMIi 

This wcH is about tw(‘lve feel in depth. Having dcscaided 
to tlu; bottom, we found an arehed opening, otl'ering a 
passage towards the w.n.w, but immediately afterwards 
inclining towards w,s. w. Proceeding along the vaulted 
passage, to the distance of one hundred and fifty paces, we 
came lo the mountain where the Coilon of the theatre has 
been hewn. I'he source of the fountain is upon the north¬ 
western side of it, for by striking the ground there, a cavity 
may be observed. The vaulted roof of this subterraneous 
passage, once undoubtedly an aqueduct, is formed with 
antient tiles; and the workmanship at the source of the 
fountain is of the same nature. 

We 

(1) Eruditie Antiquitalis Mi$ct;ll. Sect. iv. p. 132. I0'8£. 

©JitlNAirAATUNI 
Kl)N . dUAUiiO'l'ON 
OIEPKTS . OEnifl 
TON . HATE 1*A 
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W'^e next visited the theatre, perhajis one of the most 
antient in Greece, and one of the most entire now remaining. 
It faces the n.n.e. looking across the plain to a village 
called Karawsa, situated at the base of the opposite moun> 
tains. The CoUon is now in as perfect a state as when 
it was first formed: it is hollowed in the rock, above the 
ruined edifice before mentioned and the fountain, to the 
s. s. vv. of the latter. Nothing is wanted belonging to this 
part of the theatre, but the marble covering for the seats. 
There is this reason for believing that they w'ere once covered 
with marble; they arc only twelve inches high, and seven¬ 
teen inches and a half wide; sufficient space is therefore 
not allowed for the feet of the spectators. The magnificent 
theatre constructed by Polycletus in Epulauria, whereof 
a description was given in a former part of these Travels', 
contained a space equal to eighteen inches behind each row 
of seats, for the feet of the spectators ; and fourteen inches 
in front for the stone benches; making a total of two feet 
eight inches for the width of every seat. The Proscenium 
of this theatre still remains: it is forty-eight paces in 
width. 

The ACROPOLIS is above the theatre, and the road leading 
to it is cut in the side of the rock. Like the Acro-Corinthus, 
it covers the top of a lofty precipice. This precipice is 
mentioned by Pasanias* •, and yet it is somewhat remarkable, 

that 


(1) See the former Section, p. 630. Bngiaunu, 1814. 
{2) Boeotica, p. fgs. ed. Kuhnu. 
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that neither he, nor StralHj\ who also notices the city, make . chap, v. 
any mention of the theatre. “ Above the city,” says 
Pausanias*, is a precipice called Petrachus.” Here was 
preserved a small image of Jupiter*. The very antient 
walls of this citadel yet remain all around the summit; 
flanking the edges of the craggy precipice: they are of 
massive but regular workmanship, and offer an astonishing 
monument of the perseverance and enterprising labours of 
the antient inhabitants. 

ChtBrontia was not the original name of this city"; it 
had more antiently been called Ahne : this appellation is 
given to it by Homer\ Its plain, celebrated by the poet 
for its fertility, became very memorable for the battles that iJauiuof 
were here fought;—for the defeat of the Athenians by the 
Boeotians, in the fifth century before Christ; for the victory 
obtained by Philip over the allied armies of Thebes and 
Athens in the fourth; and for that which Sylla obtained 
over the forces of Mithradates in the first. At about an 
hour’s distance from the village, a most conspicuous tomb, 
remarkable for its size and elevation, still remains, an 
everlasting monument of the ensanguined field, resembling 
the Tomb of the Athenians in the Plain of Marathon. It is 
very distinctly mentioned by Pausanias: he says it was 

raised 


(3) Strabonis Gcog. lib. ix. p.600. e<l. Oxon. 

(4) £f virtp iriiXty npitpyHc Ilfr/oa^dc taXoilpivot, Paus. Bieol, c. 41. 
p. 797. ed. Kuhttii. 

(5) Ibid. 

(6) ’EfcaXciro Si ij iro'Xif iffil roi/roic “Apy’i to dp^aioy. Ibid. c. 40. p. 703. 

(7) Oi' Ti woXvcrrd^vXoy ‘’Apy>)y t^oy- Iliad. 11.507* 
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Steptre of 
A^aiiicmnou. 


RUINS OF CIIiERONEA. 

raised over the Thebans who fell in the engagement against 
Philip', This tomb is now called Mangoola. WTien viewed 
at the eastern extremity of the plain by a person going from 
Lebadea to the village of RommJeo^ in the road to Orchonumns, 
it is seen to the greatest advantage, being then backed by 
Parnassus, and in a line with its summit, standing close to 
its base. A Pasha called Hachi, passing this way, hoisted 
upon it the Turkish standard;—the only circumstance related 
concerning it by the j)resent inhabitants. 

Ch^ronea was the birth-place of Plutarch : its. other 
nicmoralnlia were few in number. The famous sceptre of 
Agamemnon, celebrated by Homer as that made by Vulcan 
for Jupiter, had been regularly transmitted, by the hands 
of Hermes, Pclops, Atreus, and Thyestes, to the Argivc 
king, and was here preserved in the time of Pausanias. 
The Chceroneans paid to it divine honours ; holding it in 
greater veneration ihatj any of the'ir idols*. It seems 
to have been held among them after the manner of a 
mace in our borough towns; for the same author relates, 
that they did not keep it in any temple prepared for its 
reception, but that it was annually brought forth with 
appropriate ceremonies, being honoured b} ilaily sacrifices; 
and a sort of mayor’s feast seems to have been provided for 
the occasion; a table covered with all sorts of eatables 
being then set forth. 

In 


(1) lipnotoyra: r>7 rJXt/, 7r<i\vdi‘CpiU7' itrriy iy vpot 

dyuyi droBaydyrtiiy. >'aus. Ba*ot. c. 40. p. 7y5. 

(2) Ibid. 
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In the church of this village were found, at the altar, four chap.v. 
beautiful cranite columns, each column of one entire piece. Antiquitie. nt 

® the Church of 

The altar itself is an antient pedestal of blue-and-white o^irami. 
marble, four feet four inches in length, and four feet wide. 

Close to this altar, on the left band, was a bcantiful capital 
of a Corinthian pillar, measuring two feet six inches square 
at the top, of that antient style of the Corinthian which we 
lately described in the account of the antiquities of Thebes; 
but this is the most valuable specimen of it we have 
anywhere seen; the workmanship being exquisitely fine, 
and the marble uninjured. In the sanctuary of the same 
church, upon the right hand of the altar, we also saw the 
marble Tiiymele of the Chacrondans; a magnificent antique 
chair finely sculptured, and hewn out of a single bloc:k. It 
was brought, in all probability, from the Theatre: and this will 
add another example to those already mentioned", proving 
the real nature of the S-oytlor, or and the frequent 

recurrence of a Cathedra of this kind either within or near 
to the remains of the Grecian theatres: it is also remarkable 
that the Greek peasants upon the spot call it Ofonof. The 
church itself, as a receptacle of precious reliques from the 
ruins of Chceronda, has tended to the preservation of some 
of them, but to the destruction of others.. The most 
valuable antiquities have been used as common building 
materials. A very hard kind of marble, of a blue-and- 
white colour, is partitularly prevalent among the remains of 
this city. Within the church we noticed, in the wall, not 
less than five inscriptions upon a marble pedestal. The 
writing appeared to have been added at different times, as the 

characters 

(3) See the former Section, p. 6\7. Broxiountt, 1814. 
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CHAP.v. character^ were not all equally well cut. These inscriptions 
FiYB iiiacrij'.-^ werc Et too great a height to be legible from the floor of the 
Tubiet.*** church ; but by placing a ladder against the wall (he author, 
with some difficulty, made J.. following co^y Oi ihc whole. 

APX0NT0SAI0KAK0r2T0T2I.MM10TMHN0S2TNEAPTN .... TONNOMON 
OMOAnl lOTnKNTEKAIAEKATUAESSIOAPXONTOSnATPANOSMHNoeHP . . 
2 AMMIKorrOT 4 )IAOSENOrANATieHSlA()l*OTlIAPXONT 05 :AlTHTOTnOT- 

TAxiAiASAOTAASKAAAiAAKAinrorNnANOTMKrnNos .. 5 :tnktai>es:p- 

KAlTOEKTHEKAAMAOznAlAAPlONeOW^ ■ NATleHIlTONlAIONOPIlTON 
NOMANlKnNIEl’OTSTnSEPAlIIAIlIAPAMONONlKl'ONTnsEi'AIlEIN . , . HH . . . 
MINAN'IAEAKSinnAETIJOTAOmiKATAYTXUKONTANU0ENIMH0ENTHNA©F.i: 
SINMAMMIIIIANTATONTHX7.nHEAT . nOIOTMENHAIATOTZTNEAHOTKA 

TH2:Kl*ONONANENKAHTnXl AAEPEN . ATONNOMON. 

NIIOENTAESAmiNEN^nTHSMENOSAAAAKO.MF.NEIOTnENTKKAIAEKATIlN 
n\PAMONHSKlX)NnESSTnSANXOAllPAKP.VmNOSIUPONTOEATTH .. HATPO 
AOTAAAEBSinnAXTHSAf-lANIOTKPATnNOEADlHEPrH . . lA)AXAOTAHNET . .. 
THNANA0ESlNnOIOTMENIIAlAlt.i.'ANTOTZEPAinAOrnOlOTMENE'J'HNANAeE2:S 
totetneapiotkatatonnomonkatatonnomon 


[The Letter* in this Column well cutJ 


[The I.ettert in this Column bBrlwrously eutj 


APXpNTOSETAKAPOTMIItlOSA 
AAAKOMENHOTTPIAKAAIArAOO 
KAHXETANAPOrANATleHSITOTS 
lAlOTXAOTAOTi'XnXIMONKAI 
EiivrnNAiEPnxTon'EP/i ii i 
AOXnAPAMEINANTAXANEN 
KAHTnXEAT.lTEKAlTHrT 
NAIKIMOrBOTKAT-AniN.' S.-. 
0ESINnOlOTMENO2AI vTOT 
5 rs EA PIOTK ATATONNOM ON 


APXONTOSANTIMnNOSMENOS: 

nPOSTATllPIOrnENTEV UAEKATH 

MIAnNinniNOTKAITHAHMAKIXET 

BOTAOrANATioEASlNTAlAIAAOYAI 

KAKOrAEIAAAESANAFA NKAI0ATMAZ 

TANIEPATOIEAJ n£IMU0£M]MH0£N 

nPOTj:HKOT£AXn..PAM£NASA£A£MI 

AnMINAITHAEMAXIAlEKAlEPONEnS 

ANXn£tNANEIKAHTn£THKANA0£ 

ZINHOIOT . I . AOAlAT''Tj:rNEAPIOTKATA 

TONKOMON 


[111 ilie Iwo following Iiiscription*, tho Lciter>- 'vero cut.] 

Al- XToXiMAOSENOTMENOXAAA.VKCMENnOl HNTEKAIAKKATII 

AAESnN’-OAltNOSANATIOHXITHNUlANAOTAJINAiONrsiAN 

lEPANTnXAPAnillAPAMEINAXANEATIlANENKAHTtlXnAN'J'A 

TO ■ '■ mNXPONONTIINANAOESINnOIOTMENOSAUTOrXTKEAPlOT 

KATATO V.v..o)N 

APX0NT0XKA4>1210TMEN02B0TKATI0TTPIAKAAIKPATnNAMINI0TEAI 

KriTTANIKAPKTOrSTNETAPKSTOTNTnNKAITnNYinWANATieBASINTO 

AOTAIKONATTnNKOPAXIONXnXIXANIEPONTnXEPAninAPAMINAN 

EPATnNIKAlETriTAEnSANZn 2 INANENKAHTn 2 THNANA 0 E 5 INHel 

OTMENOIAIATOTSTNEAPIOTKATATONNOMON 




ILUiNS CU^UCUSEA. 

They have been here printed so as to corrd%ond with 
their appearance upon the marble; for they all relate to the 
same subject, namely, the dedication of a slave to the God 
Serapis : the translation of one of them will therefore be 
sufficient; and for this purpose we shall select the fourth, 
because the legend is there quite perfect; and the letters in 
the fourth and fifth were better graven, and more legible, 
than in the three preceding inscriptions. 

“ On the fifteenth day of the month Alalcomenius 
(October), Philoxenus being Archon, Alexon, the son of 
Rhodon, dedicates his own slave Dionysia, as sacred 
to the God Serapis, having remained blameless with 
him, all her life. He has made the dedication 

THROUGH THE CoUNCIL, ACCORDING TO THE LAW.” 

In the fifth and last inscription, the dedication of the 
slave is made in the month Bucatius (January*), “ the sons 
OF Craton and Eugita consenting'theheto.” 

4 

In the evening we returned, by the same road, again to 
Lehad^a, and had a fine prospect of the town. About half 
an hour’s distance from it there is a fountain. The stream 
which we crossed before in the morning, by a bridge, is not 
the Hercyna, but one of its branches : this river becomes 

divided. 


(1) For the order of the Boeotian months, the Reader is referred to Mr. Walpole’s 
Notes upon some of the Inscriptions we found afterwards at Orchomenus, The word 
MENOI Mr. Walpole thinks should be written M£INO£, the Ru^otians using El for H: 
but we have thought it right to print our copy as it was made from the original, 
believing it to be written MEN 02 , and MHNOX, upon the Marble. " In the 
Acharnmses of Aristophanes (it is observed by Mr. Walpole) the Boeotian says 
See the passage from Enstatbins, cited by Brunck, on v. 867 of that play,” 
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VUit to • 
Village called 
HomaUu. 


Remarkable 

Jiiti-nlief. 


divided^ distributes itself into several small channels, 
whereby it is rendered very beneficial to the inhabitants, in 
watering a number of gardens and cotton-grounds. 

On Friday, December the eleventh, we set out for 
Orchomenus ; proceeding first to the village of Romai^o, 
bearing jh.s.f,, distant one hour and three quarters from 
LebadSa. At the church here we saw the most remarkable 
bas-relief which exists in all Greece, whether we consider 
the great antiquity of the workmanship, or the very remark¬ 
able nature of the subject represented. It is executed upon 
a block of the blue-and-white marble that is common in 
the country, and abounds among the ruins of Cha:ron^.a, six 
feet six inches long and two feet wide, and represents an 
aged figure, of the size of life, with a straight beard, in a 
cloak, leaning by his left arm upon a knotted stick like a 
black-thorn or crab, and with his right hand offering a 
locust to a greyhound, who is rising upon his hinder feet 
and stretching himself out to receive it. Whether this 
figure be intended to represent Hercules with the dog of 
Hades, as mentioned by Pausanias\ or the shepherd Hesiod, 
whose tomb existed in the neighbourhood, others may 
determine. From the age of the person represented, it seems 
little likely that there is, in this bas-relief, any allusion to the 
superstitions concerning Aettpon among the Orchomenians''. 
Pausanias, by whom they are noticed, also relates that there 

was 


(1) ’EyravBa Si oi Boittroi \iyovai.y dvaft^yat rSy'HflaxXia ayovra rov foov Toy 
iciiva. Paiiian. BuDOtio. c. 34. p. 779- Xuhnii. 

(2) nt/>( Si 'Axraioyot \ty6fuvu, K.r. X. Ibid. C. 38. p. 787- Kuhnii. 
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was a Temple of Hercules, containing an image of the Deity*, , chap. v. 
at the distance of seven stadia from Orchomenus, near the 
sources of the Melos, a small river falling into the Lake 
Cephissis. The figure here exhibited has upon his head 
precisely the sort of scull-cap now worn by the Greeks and 
Albanians *; but this, as a part of the old costume, is of such 
high antiquity, that we find it worn by Mercury, as he appears 
upon the silver medals of jEnos in Thrace. The style of 
the sculpture is Grteco-Etruscan, and perliaps it may be 
considered as one of the earliest specimens of the art: the 
hands of the figure, and the d(jg, are well executed, but 
the rest is rude and angular. We have since heard that 
there is an inscription below the feet of the figure, but we 
were never able to procure a copy of it: this, if faithfully 
transcribed, so as to exhibit a fae-simile of the characters, 
might enable us to determine the age of the workmanship; 
but we have no hesitation in saying, without having seen 
the inscription, that it will be found to belong to that period 
of the art of sculpture in Greece, alluded to by QaintUian, 
when a resemblance to the .style of the Etruscans character¬ 
ized the works of the Grecian artists'. This is further 

denoted 

(3) Xra«/«i'( d^iariiKty iirrti ’(Ip^oftevav vaoc re 'H/eaKAeour, Koi ayaXfiu ov- 

ftrya. ii'TiivOu Tov woTCifiov rltrty til irtjyai, t. r. Ibid. 

(4) 'I bc skeU h, IVom which an engraving has been made lor this work, cannot 
pretend to .tccnracy; it was made almost from memory: but the oiiginal has lately 
excited considerable curiosity; and as no view of it has hitherto been publislicd, it was 
thought that this might assist a descriptijti of it, until some more faithful representation 
shall appear. 

(5) " Duriora, ef Thuscanicis proxima Colon, atque Egesias, jam minus rigida 
Calamis, inolliora adhuc supra dictis Myron fecit." Quintilian. Institul. Oral. lib. xii. 

0 . 10. See &\sio .JVinkelmann, Histoire dt VArt chex Itf Ancient, tom. I. p. 313. 
d Paris, An 2 de la Republique. 
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CHAP. A’. 


Visit ti» 
Strtiril, 


River Meias. 


Ruiut of 
Orchtmenut* 


denoted by the great length of the body and limbs, and a 
certain simplicity in the manner of the execution, easier to 
recognise than to describe. There is a cavity in the head 
of the figure, which secuns to indicate that a gen), or a piece 
of metal, was originally introduced int that . art of the 
sculpture. The peasants r, that they oun i this bas- 
relief in the river, near to the spot where it is low placed. 
It was probably intended to close the entrance to some 
sepulchre. 

Hence we continued our excursion throurh vineyards 
as old as the time >f Homer', anu watery lands, to another 
village called ScrepA. Just before f jr arrival, we- crossed a 
bridge over a river, called Black Water by che inhabitants 
(Mauronero). The river Mej.as may therefore be hen' 
recognised, retaining something of its antient appellation*. 
According to Strabo, it flowed between Orchonicnus and 
Aspledon*. Before passing th * bridge, we saw towards our 
right, at a short distance in the plain, a large furnulnu. 
When upon the bridge, this tomb is directly ixi front of the 
spectator. Near to the bridge are remains of the antient 
paved road. That ScrepA is situated in the midst of the 
ruins of Orchomenus, will plainly appear by the inscriptions 
we found upon the spot. Indeed, these inscriptions had 

been 


(I) Vid. Iliad. B, S 07 . 

(3) Its sources were distant only seven stadia from Orchomenus. Vid. Pausan. in 
Bceot. c. 38. p. 78?. ed. Kuhn. 

(3) " 'O MAa; worandt, De hoc Autnine multa scitn digna." Plutarchus in Sylia, 
p. 466. tom. I. edit. F.Furt. Vid.Annot. Casaubon. in Strabon, Geog.lib. is. p, 603. 
ed. Oxon. 
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been noticed hy MeUUhta; but we bad never seen his work; . chap.v. 
nor would it have rendered to us any Service; for it might 
have induced us to forego the very great fatigue it was 
necessary' to encounter, in making a faithful transcript from 
the marbles; and it is now known that his copies of'the 
Orclmmenlan inscriptions arc full of inaccuracies. AV'ith 
rccard to the Tumulus near Screpu, as this is one of two Tomhnt- 

. . //wW. 

remarkable tombs mentioned by Pausanias*, and as his 
description of the other connects that with the Treasury of 
Minyas (concerning whose situation there can be little 
doubt to a person upon the spot), perhaps wc shall not err 
if we consider this to be the identical mound heaped over^ 
the bones ot' Hesiod, N\'hcn the Orrhoinenians removed them 
from the territory of Naupactus^. 

We were conducted, upon our arrival at Screpu, to the Archaic 

iii»criptiau<. 

Monastery there. In the wall of this building we found 
three inscriptions upon one tablet: and of these, the two 
first relate to a sum of money which had been paid by the 
Jjord of the Treasury^' to Kubulus, in the archonship of 
'Vhynarchus ; and the bonds, which arc kept in the hands 
of some people of Phocis and Chceronia, whose names are 
mentioned, arc cancelled’. With regard to the third 
inscription, remarkable for the distinction of dialect, where 

Orchonienus 


(4) Vid. Pausan. UoEOtic, c.SS. pp., Sb', 7S7. ed . Kuhaii . 

( 5 ) Ibid. 

(6) “ 'i'a^iac, pnefectiKi aerarii.” MS. Nolt. ' 

(7) “ 'Avaipiitrdai rijv vvyypa^ijv, syngraphRm irritnm fneere, it^vfiov roiay,” 
Jiudeeus. Walpole's MS. Nolt. 
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Orchomenus is wiitten Erchomenua, as also for the recurrence 
of the digammay the Reader is referred to a Note subjoined, 
for the observations of Mr. Walpole upon the copy of it 
which the author made upon the spot': and that its meaning 
may be the more readily apprehended, a mark has been 
placed at the termination of every word in that inscription. 

Pint iiworiptiou. OY N A PXX2 A PXON nrOZM EIN OZOEI 
AOYOinArX lAPOX EYM EIAOTA MI 
AZEYBXIAYAPX EAAMH^nK E11X H 
OZAH E AUKAAn OTA Z ZOYFFP A^Xl 
nEAATflNnOAEMAPXnNKHTnN 
KATOnTAXlNANEAOMENOZTAZ 
ZOYrrPAtnZTAZKE IM EN AZ n APEY 
♦PONAKH^IAIANKHPAZIKAEINON 
KHTIMOMEIAON^nXEIAZHAAMO 
TEAEINAYZIAAMIlKHAinNYZION 
K A^IZOAHPnX HPIIN E lAKATTOYA 
♦IZMATnAAMnNUn Y PET >111 


(1) " In the third inscription,beginning APX0NT02 EN EPXOMENY 
mention is made of a contract entered into Eubulus of Elatea with the citj of 
Orchomeniu, and of the interest of a nnm of money which had been lent by him to that 
State; and permission is given him to have a right of pasturage, for a certain time, 
ibr a number of cattle therein specified. 

“ Upon a silver medal of Orchomenus,oaai in my possession, were the letters EPX, 
This change of O into £, says a Grammarian in Eustathius, is Dorian: iariov Si art 
ro'Apyit^6vrit(, Ka6d rat rd dySpifoyns SupiKt/tiuty, ad II.p. 183. And as the 
.dBolic was used m Bceotia, (Faus. Besot. Strabo, lib. ix. Salm. de Hellcn.417.) we 
have in these inscriptions ov for v, as in rovyypat^^, si for at, and 1 / for u, as in the 
finagmeijt of another inscription found at Orchomeniu, ZeidyBsi rv Sapv, MsU (see 

v.l.) 
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s«eoirf iDfcripdon. OYNAPXnAPXONTOZM EINOZAAAA chap.V. 

KOM ENin F APNXIN nOAYRAEIOZ 
TAMIAZAPEAnKEEYBAAYAPXE 
AAMn4>X2KE M AnOTAXlOYrrPA 
♦XITOKATAAYHON KATTOi'A^IlM A 
TXIAAMXIAN EAOM ENOZTAZZOYr 
rPA4>X2ZTAZKI M EN AZn APZXl^l 
AONKHEY4>PONA4>X2KEIAXKHPAP 
AinNYZIONKA4>IZOAnPnXHPnNEI 
AKHAYZIAAMONAAMOTEAIOZPE 
AATANPOAEM APXXIN KHTXIN KATO 
PTAnN'Pin-ChEFE > > 111 OH 

Third 


IT 


V. 1.) occurs in Homer, II. r. 117. where Ike Scholiast observes that the form is .AHoIic. 
The Bccotian, in the Achamcnses, uses QitfluBt. (See also Etymol. Alag. 283. 4.) 

“ The inscriptions of Orcliomenus give the names of some of the Boeotian months, 
one only of which had been Intherto found on any marble, Muraiori, i. 140.) In 
the anlicnt authors no more than seven have been met with j but from these inscrip¬ 
tions we are able to add another, Theluthius, which was also in use at Delphi. {See 
Cwrsim Fast. Atl. p. 442.) The following list shews the correspondence of some 
Boeotian months with the Mlic. 


' 1. 

“ Boeotian. 

Bucatius. 

Attic. 

. . . Gamelion. 

2. 

Hermseas .... 

. . . Anthesterion. 

3. 

Prostaterius . . . . 

. . Elaphebolion. 

4. 

- - - • 

.... 

5. 

.... 

.... 

6. 

.... 

.. . . . 

7. 

Hippodromius . . . 

. . . Hecatombson. 

6. 

Panemus .... 

. . . Metagitnion. 

9- 

- - . . 

- - - - 

10. 

Alalcomenius ... . 

. Maimacterion. 

11. 

Damatrius .... 

. . . Pyanepsion. 

12. 

• • • • 

- - . - 


<{ 
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Tliird 

liiKcriiitimi. 


lu. 


1:1. 


»'• 


“ Line 4 
- 9 

-II. 


APXONTOZ,EN,EPXOMENY,0YNAPXn,MEI 

NOZ,AAAAKOMENin,EN,AE,FEAATlH,MI 

NOITAO,APXEAAn,MEINOZ,PPATn,OMO 

AOrA.EYBnAY, FEAATIHY, KH ,T H, POAI ,EP 

XOMENIXlN,EPIAEJ,KEKOMIZTH.EYBn 

AOZ, PAP.TAZ, POAIOZ.TO.AANEION, AP AN, 

KAT,TAZ,OMOAOriAZ,TAZ,TE0EIZAZ,OY 

NAPXXl,APXONTOZ,MEINOZ,0EIAYOin, 

KH,OYT,O4>EJAETH,AYTY,ETI,OY0EN,PAP,TAN, 

POAIN,AAA,APEXI,PANTA,PEPI,PANTOZ. 

KH,APOAEAOANOI,TH POAI.TY.EXONTEZ, 

TAZ,OMOAOriAZ,EIMEN,nOTI,AEAOME 

NON,XPONON,EYBnAY,EPINOMIAZ,FETIA, 

PETTAPA,BOYEZZI,ZOYN,IPPYZ,AIAKA 

TIHZ.FIKATI.PPOBATYZ.ZOYN.HFYZ.XEI 

AIHZ, APXI ,Tn, XPONn, 0*EN IAYTOZ, O, M ETA, 

GYN APXON, APXONTA, EPXOM ENIYZ, AP O 
rPAOEZOH. AE, EYBilAON, KAT, EN IAYTON, 

EKAZTON, P AP.TON ,TAMI AN, KH ,TON, NOM 
. AN ,TA .TEKAYMATA.TnN, P POBATHN, KH, 

T AN, H rnN, KH ,TAN, BOYHN, KH ,TAN, IP PXIN, K 
KATINA, AZAMAinNiOIKHTnN,PAEIOOZ,ME 
APOrPA«l>EZOXl,AE,PAEIONA,TnN .rEFPAM 
MENnN,EN,TH,ZOYrxnPEIZH,AEKATIZ 

.H.T0,ENN0MI0N,EYBnA0N,0«ElA 

.IZ,TnN,EPXOMENinN,APrOYPIXl, 

.PETTAPAKONTA,EYBnAY,KAO,EKA 

ZTONENIAYTON, KH.TOKON .♦EPETXl, APA 
TAZ.MNAZ.EKAZTAZ.KATA.MEINA, 
TON,KH,EMPPAKTOZ,EZTO,EYB ... 

TON, EPXOM EN: ON 

FEA ATIHV, ' civi Vclateae,'—^The T is used fortlie fl, as in EYBflAV. 
OilOiv was written by thuCEolians for ovSev, sec Euslat, on Odyss. o’, p, 1841. 
The latter part of the line, in common Greek, would be rjf ir6\it roi f^or-rtc 
fur oi i. T for ut is to be found in an inscription discovered in Boeotia, in 
which wc have seen Fi'viov for oklat. 

•• Line 
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In this monastery is the well or fountain mentioned , chap, v. 
by Pausaniaa '; and there arc, besides, two antient wells 
remaining in the village. Almost every thing belonging 
to Orchomenus remains as Pausanias found it in the second 
century. It was evidently then in ruins, for lie mentions 
the causes of its destruction®. Its most antient name was 
Minyeia; and its inhabitants were called Minyeans long 
after the name of the city was changed to Orchommm. 

They are mentioned, under this appellation, in the verses 
that were inscribed upon the Pomh of Hesiod-^. A colony 
from Orchomenus founded Tcos. In the days of its prosperity 
it was distinguished, among all the cities of Greece, as one 
of tlie most illustrious and renowned'; and its opulence 
was such, as to render it, before the age of J1omcr\ the 
subject of a saying common in the country. Strabo, citing 

the 


' Line 13. inetifiiat, ‘ right of pasture.' 

— 14. From tlu! iKolic word r/rro/ia for riaaapn, came, according Ui Menage, the 

Oscan worda four-wheeled carriage. Jur'is Ciuilis yimirnilnl. p.y. 

— 15. Here, ill the enumeration ol'thc cattle, we have tire word FIK.ATI. liF.IKATl, 

for iiKoiTt, (Sec Hvsych.) In the Horaclcati inscriptions, Lueart. From 
this form conies the Kiii the Latin ‘ Vigiiiti.’ AIAKATIHS, ‘ two hundred.’ 

- 19 . The marble is wanting at the end of this verse. Mr. Knight supposes the 

meaning of the passage to be, ' the superintendant of the public herds and 
flocks;’ TfKav/iuTu for rtcrifyaaro, (f ti'ktiwiti rd irpufiaTa. 

- 21 . A letter is wanting at the end of this line in the marble, perhaps H. 

-22. KA’J'INA Mr. Knight supposes to be for dVir-a, from the old relative 

pronoun coe. In the same line he conjectures the last word to be fitrri." 

H'iilpules MS. Note. 


(4) Ibid, p.779. 
Iliad. <, ver. 361. 


(1) BiKotica, c. xxxviii. p. 786. ed. Kuhnii. 

(2) Ibid. p. 779. (3) P- 787. 

(fl) Ovi' (It re 'Op‘)^ofttvdy roriviaaiTai, k, t. 
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CHAP. V. 


ITurtn ,«/ 
tKt Grata. 


liucriptionii 
relating'to the 
Chttritaian 
Gama, 


the poet’s allusion to its riches, extols its wealth and power’. 
The Graces were said to have chosen Orohcnnentis for their 
place of residence, owing to a most antient Hieron founded 
by Eteoclcs, wherein they were here honoured with a 
peculiar veneration’; and on this account they were called 
Etcocldan, by 2'heoc7'itus\ 11 is rather extraordinary, that 
in so many examples of allusion to Orchomcnus as it is easy 
to adduce from different authors, no instance occurs where 
any notice has been taken of the Charitesian Games that were 
here celebrated in honour of the Graces. The minyeia, 
indeed, are mentioned by the Scholiast upon PiWflr’; and 
possibly they may have been the same. The Charitesia 
attracted competitors from all parts of Greece; as we shall 
presently show by the inscriptions that we copied here, 
commemorating the victors at those solemnities. It 
was with much delight and satisfaction that we found our¬ 
selves to be admitted to such a musfcr-Yoll; for within the 
list we read the name of Sophocles, son of Sophocles 
THE Athenian, who is recorded as having obtained the 
prize for his talents in Tragedy. lie was a descendant 
of the famous Greek tragedian of that name*. These 
inscriptions are within the church or chapel belonging 


(1) Sf to auXaiov Kal rtKovaia. tit ytyovuta frciXtc, tftii ivyafievif ftiya, 
Strabon. Geog. lib. ix. p. 6()1. ed. Oxon. 

(2) Ibid. p. 60l,(J02. 

(3) ’ErfoicXttot \tipirir 0tal, at yiiyiltioy 

'Op^oiirytiv ^iKiotattt, k . t . X. Theocrit. Idyll, xvi. ver, 104. 

(4) Pindari Scholiaiites Isthm. Od. I. See also Archteologia, vdl. I. p, 414 . 
Lond. 1761 . 

(5) So^oxXi^c, ^Qtfya.'iotf rpaytKotf xat XvptKot) dxdyoyot roH xaXaiov. He 
llonrished after the seven celebrated Tragedians. Suidas, tom. III. fi. 350. td. CaitiaL 
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to the monastery. There are two of them: they 
occur upon two long slabs of a dark colour, near the 
entrance; one being on either side of a sort of buttress 
facing the aisle. They are of no other utility in the struc¬ 
ture than as common building materials, for which any other 
stones of the same size might be substituted. Our desire 
to obtain them for the University of Cambridge induced us 
to make an earnest solicitation for the purchase of them, 
to Logotheti the Archon of Lehadia, w^ho is the owner 
of the estate, and whose secretary accompanied us during 
this day’s excursion. The Archon insisted upon presenting 
them to us without payment; saying that he was under 
great obligations to Englishmen, in being protected by their 
Government; and he promised to send them, with his next 
cargoes, to Aspropiti, where ships were freighted for British 
ports; to be forwarded to the University; for w'hich pur 2 )ose 
alone we sought to obtain them:—but they have never arrived. 
Indeed a rumour prevails, that some more fortunate indivi¬ 
dual has since removed them, with other views: yet the 
author will not terminate this part of his narrative, con¬ 
cerning what it is almost his duty to state, without making 
a last eflbrt, by humbly entreating their possessor, whoever 
he may be, to consecrate those valuable reliques to the 
general interests of Literature, by depositing them in either 
of the two principal Universities, or in the National Museum. 

The first inscription states, that “ in the archonship 
OF Mnasinus, when Euares the son of Panton was 

PRESIDENT OF THE ChARITESIAN GAMES, THE FOLLOWING 
WERE CONQUERORS IN THOSE GAMES.” Their employments, 
names, and countries, are then subjoined: 
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CHAI». V. M N AZI NnAPXONTOZ ArXlNO 

GETIONTOZTXlNXAPITEinnN 
EYAPIOZXnn ANTHNOZTYAE 
ENIKnZANTAXAPITEIZIA 
ZAAniTKTAZ 

4>IAINOZ4»iAINnAOANEIOZ 

KAPOYS 

£1 PnAAZZnKPATIOZOEIBEIOZ 
nOEITAZ 

MHZTilPMHZTOPOZtnKAlEYZ 

PAXAFYAOZ 

KPATnNKAIANOZOEIBEIOZ 

AYAEITAZ 

nEPI TENEIZH PAKAIAAOKOYIIKHNOY 
AYAAFYAOZ 

AAMHNETOZrAAYKnAPnOZ 
KlOA PIZTAZ 

ArEAOXOZAZKAAniOrENIOZAIOAEYZAnOMOYPINAZ 

KIO APA FYAOZ 

AAMATPIOZAMAAnillAIOAEYZAnOMOYPINAZ 
TPA FA FYAOZ 

AZKAAniOAnPOZnOYOEAOTAPANTINOZ 
KOM A FYAGZ 

N I KOZTPATOZtl AOZTPATilOEl BEIOZ 
TAEn I N I Kl AKOMAFYAOZ 
EYAPXOZEYPOAOTXlKOPnN EYZ 


The 
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The deader may recollect that this inscription is in Mcletivs 
his Geography; but a comparison of the present copy with 
bis, will shew that the Greek Archbishop has omitted the 
digamma, and thereby deprived it of its archaic character. 
Some observations made upon it by Mr. Walpole are sub¬ 
joined in a Note'. The recurrence of El, for H, and for Al, 
as in OEIREIOS, aoaneioI; and of A, for H, in this latter 
word; will not escape the erudite reader. Concerning the 
digamma, occurring not less than six times in this inscription, 
the author owes it to the pious memory of his most learned 
grandfather®, to insert here a few remarks published by 
him upon this subject half a century ago, which have 
been often borrowed, without any acknowledgment 
being made of their author. “The Saxons used the 
digamma in the beginning and middle of the words, just 

as 

Cl) Line Q. vocirui .—Wc find j'lro'yTf in Monifaucon Diar. Italicum, p. 42.5. .ind 
iili’oa for ii'ivoiu in the yEolic Inscription quoted by Cayliis. llccneil 
d'Anl. 2. 

—— 11. PAVAFTA02.—The f/;"(7 ih/h« was placed sometimes in the commeneo- 
nient of a word, whether it began will> a lenh or a^jiirnle, as in 
Fomiav, Fava'i, Ftiei'ip, .'nul many others ; soinelinies in the middle, as 
in aFvTtiv, in the Delian Inscription; and iucyrihi/fft in tlie Sigean, wlicrc 
the V is written instead of it. {See ChhhuH ad Sig. Mar. ami Lunxi.) 
Ill the Ileraclean Tables wc iiavc this form, Cf;, for tl, lihot, for 
’ihoi-. The affinity between the sigma and digavtma is shewn in ni.iny 
instances. The Jiolian.s, says Salniasius, {de Hr Hell. p. 431.) ‘ pari ini 
Ni/^ociFur dicebant, |)arliin l^i'uijidirur,’ Hence the Latins wrote 
sex from the Greek i';. In jwrts of Greece, says Priseian, they say 
muha for musa. In the L.icedaanonian dialect they p-roiiouiiced, 
without any aspiration, ra<x fiaa, for vdtra ftovaa. {See Lansi on 
the Tuscan Language.)” JValpole's MS. Nate. 

(2) See the Life of William Clarke, M.A. Ucsideiitiaiy of Chichester, in the 
Biographia Britannica. 


U9 
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ObfiervatitinR 
Gn t hi* 
l/ttH /)i- 
gawum. 
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CHAP. V. 


as the i£olian Greeks ‘ used it, who spread as far as the sides 
of the Hellespont, and lived nearest to their Saxon ancestors, 
the Thracians. Thus we have the initial digamma* in 
weathert work, weight, ivool, ibhole from «Xof; worth, 
worthy, from ; wise, from the same root as firjjp; wreck, 
break, from pti<rtru‘. and thus in the middle of words, to 
prevent the coalition of vowels, as pcea-pian, to (tee; 
ha>pian, to look on ; hy-puiQ, deceit; pcea-pepe, a scoffer." 

The 


( 1 ) Note hy the aulhor of the Extract above cited, on the words " .^lolian Greeks.”] 
" la pronouncing both Greek and Latin, the sound of the digamma was familiar and 
well known. The i’Eolians expressed this sound by a particular character, and so 
possibly might the other Greeks 5 but thi.s <loe» not seem sufficiently evinced ; for the 
Antients speak of the digamma as peculiar to the iEolians. Thus Terentianus; 

' Nominum multa inchoata literis vovalibus 
AEeliau usus refurmat, ct diffammon |ira>iieit.* 

«-Jhe different powers of it were these: It was in.erted between two vowels in the 
middle of words, or before a vowel at the beginning, with the sound of a f' consonant. 
Or its more peculiar property was, expressing the sound of the Greek ov, or our W. 
The Romans had from the beginning the letter y, which fully answered the first of 
these purposes; and therefore, when the Emperor Claudius introduced the inverted 
digamma to supply wbnt was wanting in tlieir alphabet, it could only be intended to 
express this last sound. So Quintilian explains it: ‘ In his servus et vulgus 
.ffiolicum DiGAMMA desidcratur i. e. to shew they were pronounced serwus, and 
wulgtts. But be this as it will j the Saxons certainly borrowed theybrm, as well as the 
power of their f from the .dSedians j the two transverse strokes, which were divided in 
the ASolian digamma p, being joined together in theirs. By this means they 
possessed a letter whicli the Romans wanted, and which all the languages more imme- 
dia;.cly derived from the Latin, as the French, Spanish, and Italian, have nut. This 
letter, therefore, which has been sometimes objected to, as a mark of barbarism in 
the Teutonic language, is really a proof of its primitive and high original.” 

Claukk's Connesim tj' Coins, c.2, p. 42. Land. Note [</]• 

(2) Note ly the same author, upon the words " initial digamma.”] " Upton’s 

remarks upon Shakespeare, p. WJ. Instead of the digamma, they sometimes used 
the asper, as happy. ‘ Grsecorum dioamma, German!, Saxones, Belgici, et 

Britanni, partim simplicem 27, partim duplicem faciunt j idemque hi durius, illi suavius, 
alii lenius ut liquidum pronnntiant.’ Ariae Mont. Prsafat. in-Bibl. Heb. p. 1.” 

Hid, c. 2. p. 43. Note [r]. 
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The next inscription is twofold; because it relates not 
only to the Charitesia, but also to the games called OMOAniA, 
solemnized ill honour of Jupiter 'OfUikmos, who was 
worshipped in Bosotia. It diders therefore, in some degree, as 
to the subject, and also to the writing; but the form is the 
same, and it contains a list of the Victors. The age of the 
writing is manifestly different; because for Ei we have H, 
PAYniAOi:, for PAYAFTAOl, &c. there being no recurrence of 
the digamma. It is here that we find mention made of 
Sophocles, son of Sophocles the Athenian, who obtained the 
prize in Tragedy. He is stated by Suidas, in a passage before 
cited, to have been an Athenian, a writer of tragedies, and a 
descendant of Sophocles, who flourished after the seven 
principal tragedians. The names of others, as Aminius and 
Callistratus, are also known ; and Zdilus, mentioned in the 
fourth line as a Paphian bard, and son of Zdilus, obtained 
the victory in the Pifthia upon another occasion, as appears 
from an inscription preserved by Muratori*. The words 
which Muratori applied to a record of this nature^ may 
be cited with reference to this valuable inscription: “ ad 

ILLUSTRANDA CERTAMIiiA ORA^CORUM MtJSlCA, THEATRALIA, 
LiTERARiA, EGREGiUM MAUMOR.” Here we have neither 
the name of the Archon, nor of the person who presided. 

The 


CHAP. V. 


HomobSa. 


Sopboclu (if 
Athen* men¬ 
tioned ai a 
Victor ill 
Tragedy. 


(3) Thesaurus Veter. Iiiscript. tom. II. Class, ix. p. 648. No. 2. Mediol. 17 ^ 0 . 

•' zniA02ZniAOT 
nrOIANIKHSAZ 
©EOI2 

Id est: Zoiliu, Zo'dl JUius, Pylhiorum victor, Dus fovcnlibus." 

(4) Ibid. p. 6S1. 

VOL. IV. 


Y 
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The formula of the opening simply states, , that “ the 
FOLLOWING WERE CONQUERORS OF THE CHARITESIAN 
GAMES : TRUMPETER, MENIS, SON OF APOLLONIUS OF 
ANTIOCH UPON THE MjEANDER ; CRYER, ZOILUS, SON 
OF ZOILUS OF PAPHOS,” &C. &C. 

OI AEENIKHNTONArnNATUNXAPI 
THXinNIAAniETHE 
MHNIZAnOAAIlNIOYANTIOXEYZ 
AnOM Al AN APOY 
KH PY2 

xniAOZxniAOYnAPioz 
PA'pni Aor 

NOYMHNIOXNOYMHNIOYAOHNAIOX 

nOHTHlEnXlN 

AMINIAXAHMOKAEOYXOHBAIOX 

AYAHTHX 

AnOAAOAOTOXAnOAAOAOTOYKPHXAlOX 

AYAniAOZ 

POAi n n ozpoAi n noYAPTEioz 

KIOAPIZTHZ 

♦ANIAZAnOAAOAXiPOYTOYPANlOY 
AlOAEYZAnOKYM HZ 

KiOAPniAOZ 

AHMHTPIOZnAPMENIZKOYKAAXHAONOZ 

TPArnAOZ 

innOKPATHZAPIZTOMENOYZPOAiOZ 

KUMHAOZ 

KAAAIZTPATOZEZAI^E^TOYOHBAIOZ 

nOHTHZZATYPUN 

aminiazaemokaeoyzohbaioz 

Y nOK P ITH Z 
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AflPOOEOZAXlPOGEOYTAPANTINOZ . chap.v. 

nOlHTHZTPArnAIXlN 

ZO<^OKAHZZO^OKAEOYZAOHNAIOZ 

YnOKPITHZ 

ABI PIXOZOEOAnPOYOHBAIOZ 
nOlHTHZKnMAAinN 
AAEZANAPOZAPIZTinNOZAOHNAIOZ 
YnOKPITHZ 

ATTAAOZATTAAOYAOHNAIOZ 

OIAEENIKHN 

TONNEMHTONArnNATnNOMOAmnN 

nAIAAZAYAHTAZ 

AIOKAHZKAAAIMHAOYOHBAIOZ 

nAIAAZHPEMONAZ 

ZTPATINOZEYNIKOYOHBAIOZ 

ANAPAZAYAHTAZ 

AIOKAHZKAAAIMHAOYOHBAIOZ 

ANAPAZHTEMONAZ 

poAinnozpoAinnoYAPTEioz 

TPArnAOZ 

mnOKPATHZAPIZTOMENOYZPOAIOZ 

KAMHAOZ 

KAAAIZTPATOZEZAKEZTOYOHBAIOZ 
TA E n I N I K I A 
KAMHAIHNnOlHTHZ 
AAEZAN APOZAPIZTIANOZAeHNAIOZ 

Both ihe church and the monastery now occupy the site 
of the EReron of the Graces, apd have been built out of its 
ruins. This appears not only from these inscriptions, but 
also from the circumstance of the fountain in the monastery 

mentioned 
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CHAP. V. mentioned by Pauaanias', thereby denoting the spot. The 
Hieron of Bacchus seems also to have been connected with 
that of the Graces, from the manner in which they are 
coupled by the same author*, who says of the latter that it 
was most antient. The honours rendered to the 

Graces by the Orchomcnians arc alluded to by Pindar’', by 
Theocritus*, and by Nonmts”. Roth Casaubon^' and Kuhnius'' 
quote their testimonies. Little could it have been imagined, 
by either of those learned commentators, that some remains 
of the sanctuary itself mighi yet be recognised ; and that 
actual catalogues of the Victors at the Charitesian Games 
might still be referred to. This circumstance ought to excite 
an expectation, that other documents, if not more antient, 
yet perhaps fully as interesting, will hereafter be brought 
to light, upon the same spot. We were unable to copy 
the whole of the in.scriptions that we found; and perhaps 
some of them w'ould be considered .as destitute of any 
archaic and palceographic character. One of them evidently 
belongs to an ecclesiastical establishment, founded here 
i...ter iiwrrip. long aftcr the Christian mra. It is in the wall of the 
monastery church ; and, as a specimen of calligraphy, it 
is highly deserving of notice ; being executed u])on marble 

in 


(1) Bocotic. c. 38. p.7fa&'. ed. Kuhnii. 

( 2 ) Ibid. 

(3) yiovpai V dfipd \6 it/>u yiapiTttet 'Opy^nfiivoto. Pindar. Ol^mp. Od. xiv. 

(4) Idyll, xvi. ver. 104. See a formed note. 

(b) Ti.iipirni; ^aOtoio •^(apitopai ’Op-^optvoio. Nonniu, Dionys. lib. xli. 

(6) Vid. Strabon. Oi-og. lib. ix. p. 602. cd. Oxon, 

{J) Kuhnius in Pausan. Bwot. c. 38. p. 766 . in voce Xa/xVwr. 
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in SO elaborate and beautiful a manner, that every letter 
is sculptured in relief: it may serve, therefore, as a 
specimen of the style of the age when it was written. Such 
inscriptions in relievo were common at the latter end of the 
fourteenth and the beginning of the fifteenth century'. It 
states, that “ leo, the protospatharius, axo keeper of 

THE PRIVATE PURSE® OF THE EMPEROR, BEAUTIFIED THE 
TEMPLE OF THE HOLY PETER THE CHIEF OF THE APOSTLES, 
IN BEHALF OF REMISSION OF HIS MANY SINS, WHILE IGNATIUS 
WAS OECUMENICAL PATRIARCH*'’. AMEN.” 

eKAAHePrHCGNTCONNAONTOYA 

nOYn6TPOYTOYKC£;pY'{»GOYTON 

AnOCTOAtt^NAeONOjnANeY^I 

MOCBACIAHKOCnPOTOCnAOAPH 

OCKAienHTWNYKHAKCUN . YHEP 

AYTPOYKAIA4*eCeOCTONnOAiJN 

AYTOYAMAPTHONGnHirNATHOY 

TOYYKOYMeNHKOYnATPHAPXOYAI^N 

A similar 


(8) The aullior found an inscriplion of this kind at Kt{i)a in the Crimen, beuring 
date A.T>. 1400. It is in llic Armenian language, and the lettiTs are all sculptured in 
relief. For a furtlicr account of it, sec " Greek Marbles," p. 8 . Nu.vim. The original 
.Marble is now in the University I.ibrary at Cambridge. 

(9) In recollecting the permutation of letters so common in the lower .ages of the 
Greek Empire, and which may be flmnd so early as the third century after Christ, we 
rind ttrtfravvKtfaicay written in the inscription for irti rwr oIkuukuv. The person who 
held this office had under his care the private patrimony of the Emperor. Ser 
T)u Cange in v. OiKtiaicd. 

(10) The fijrst Patriarch of Coustantinopfe who assumed this title was John tin 
Paster, Joannes Ntjartwi/'t. Sec Du Cange, Gloss. Gr. in v. OiKovptyie<l>. 
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CHAP. V, 

V-_ ^ 


Hitn-nn Ilf 
Jincchia, 


Antiriil iSriir- 
Uuiricon uf the 
City. 


Grrr.k Epi- 
(;ram thi'n’liy 
illustrati'd. 


A similar inscription also occurs behind the altar, extending 
all round that part of the building; but it was more than 
half concealed by a huge stack of poles, and these we did 
not attempt to remove. There are others of a remote age, 
but very imperfect; one upon a cylindrical pedestal within 
the church, relating to Orchomenus, written Erchowenus; 
and one at the door of a house in the yard of the monastery, 
mentioning the XOPAroi of the festivals of Bacchus, and the 
Victors at the games solemnized in honour of that God; 
thereby affording additional reason for believing, as before 
stated, that the Hiera of the Graces and of Bacchus were 
within the same Peribolus. And as at Athens an antient 
sun-dial remained near the Theatre of Bacchus, so, upon 
this spot, where the Orchomcnian Dionysia were t)bscrved, 
we had the satisfaction of seeing the public 
timc-piccc, or town-dial, of the citizens of Orchomenus. 
It was a large marble tablet, in the. wall of the church. 
The gnomon had long disappeared ; but every thing else was 
entire. The {erTotytia.) letters of the dial', for numbering 
the hours by the earth’s motion, were ten in number, 
A, B, r. A, E, *2, z, H, O, I, and they were all sculptured 
in relief upon the surface. The remarkable illustration 
thus afforded of a Greek epigram in Athenceus, has given 

an 


to 


— — »oi It 

’'Oran firitirovy vrp*x*t"*' 

Ariitophonei Concionatricibua. 
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an additional interest to tins curious relique*. As to 
the age of the workmanship, it is very uncertain. 
Owing to the manner of carving the letters, like so many 
cameos, and to the existence of the H among them, it is 
probably not of remote antiquity. At the same time, the 
epigram cited from Athenceus, in a Note, sufficiently proves 
that such dials, and so inscribed, existed towards the end 
of the second century ; and it is also evident that the H must 
have occurred in the same situation, among the ten letters, 
when that epigram w^as composed. 

After leaving the monastery, now called that of the 
Holy / irglit," we found close to it, towards the rresf, the 
ruin of a structiire that had been surmounted by a (/omc of 
a conical form, built wdth very large stones. The entrance 
to it still remains entire, but the upper part of the dome 
has fallen: a single block of marble over this entrance 

resembles, 

(2) When the author, after his relurii to Kiigland, nientiuiied this ciirunistance to 
the late Jiisbop /lors/fi/, and shewed to tlial learncil prelate a sk*-teh td' the dial, 
it suggested instantly to the mind of that profound scliolav an ex\)l.inaiicjn of the 
following Greek epigram : 

’Ej Ji/aut fid^Sovi ii:avi.traTai, ai rr- /nr’ <«wr«V 
Tlfitiyftneri viiKvn/ti-vat, ZHt)I Xiyovm fifiuTim. 

Mr. IFalpoIt', to whom the circunistttncc wa.s mentioned, introdneed an etching of 
the dial, together with the cpigrattt cited by tlie Bishnp from the. ytnlhulogia, at the 
end of the tltrculcnsia. It is however an illustration that did not esr.'ipc the erndition 
of Kircher, who quotes Alhenteas for the epigram, in his cliaptcr “ l)e Ilorologiis, seu 
Scialkericis Veterum," and thus explains it; 

" Sex hof« laborihus sufliciunt, sequenfes negotiis destinentur, 

ZH0I verb, id est, 7, 8,9, 10, ccenales vacant. 

Ila ut A,B,r, id est, 1,2,3, laboribusj A, E, id c.st, 4,5,6, negotiis civilibus} 
i6,H,0,I, denique, id est, 7, 8,9,10, canali refisetioni deputarentur.” 

Athanasii Kirekeri (Edip. Aigypliae. <ot«. II. Pars Atlera, p.i2Q, lUmee, 1653. 
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Treamry of 
Mitif/at. 


Proof of the 
witiquity of 
duracH ill 
arehitecture. 


resembles, both as to its size and form, the immense slab 
that covers the portal of the Tomb of Agamemnon at Myceiup. 
There can be no doubt but that this ruin corresponds with 
the account given hy PauHanian of the Treasury of Minyas. 
Enough yet remains to prove that the covering was a dome; 
and the description given of it by that author' will also 
confirm this observation. Therefore they, who, of late years, 
have disputed the existence of domes in very antieiit 
arehitecture, maintaining that the Tomb of Agamemnon, being 
constructed by horizontal projections of stone, does not 
constitute what may properly be considered as a dome, will 
find a stumbling-block in the Treasury of Minyas. It is true 
that this building was considered, even by the Antients 
themselves, as one of the wonders of the world*; equally 
worthy of admiration with the Walls of Tiryns, and the 
Pyramids of Egypt^- In a different direction from the 
monastery, going towards the east, at-a short distance, we 
found a tumulus, with several pieces of marble lying near it; 
and this may be the Tomb of Minyas also noticed by 
Pausanias, and remarkably distinguished, in his description 
of Orcliomenus, from the Treasury of that monarch*, or we 
should have considered the latter as being his magnificent 

sepulchre. 


(1) KiSov fi$y tipyatrrat, Si rtpt^ipU intv avrf, Kopv^t} Si ovk A 

dyay dfi! dytiyftiyt), roV Si drurdra ray \iBuy <^trty dppnviay woyrt ilyai ry 
otKoSofiifpari. Panian. Ba-.ot. c. 38. p. 766’. ed. Kuknii. 

(2) Ibid. C.36. p. 783. and in c.38, he aays, &tivavp6t Si i Miyiov Bavpa ruy 
iy rfi 'BX\dSi f,v Kal ray iripuBi odStydt varipoy, rnrolqrat rporoy roidySt. 

(3) Ibid. c. 36. p. 783. 

(4) It is after giving a description of the Treasury, thatPoiuaBiar adds;Ta>(»« Si 
Miyifoy rt Kai ‘HaioSov. cap. 38. p. 7S6.| 
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sepulchre. Near to this tomb, hut a little farther on, arc 
the ruins of a Greek chapel, built with materials that once 
served to ornament the sepulehre. Here we found part of 
an inscription, but in too imperfect a state to afford any in¬ 
formation, However, as the most glimmering ray respecting 
a place of such celebrity will be eagerly sought for by every 
learned reader, we shall insert even this fragment. It is 
part of a decree. In the sixth line is iiio-xjBrt rv iufjLv, which is 
tbe common Boeotian form of In the 

seventh line, rm ‘roXirum is evident for ray nr<i>.lruv. In the 
ninth line, xarao'xEtiarr;; is put for »arao'»£ua^e/; the Boeotians 
using rr for as in ^guTTu for and ij for u. In the 

tenth line, \v rv lagv is properly put for tv ru UoZ. 

1. AAMOTOIAAOAPXONTOZ 

2. IAPEIAAAONTOZ 

3. ANTIXAPIAAOA..ANO 

4. AHPIIAPIOAIZAI I NtEIAI A 

6. ANTIXAPI A AZAOANOAI2PX2EA 

6. HE AEAOX0HTYAA M YO PX2 . EXXIP 

7. OirnN-POAITAnNTYOYSN I EZE 

8. XY M El AIX I YOXA ATI X P E I EIZOH r 

Q. Tl M YKATAZKEYATTHKE 

10. ENTYI APYEI P APTO AAP . . 

11. AOKI El KAAAISTO. 


There are some remains of the Acropolis of Orchomenus ; 
a part of thq /m//s and of the mural turrets are still visible, 
'fhe village oi' Screpu consists, besides the monastery, only 
of a few Greek cottages ; but the condition of the peasants 
is favourable : their bread is good; and their olives afford 
VOL. TV. 7. them 
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CBAP. V. 


Superstition 
respecting 
eertaiu stones. 


Ret urn tu 
itcbadfa. 


them a delicious food, whether fresh or salted. It cannot, 
however, be a healthy place of residence in the summer, 
because the land is universally swampy, and contains pools 
of stagnant water. The children wear small stones about 
their necks, which are found here, and are superstitiously 
regarded: for their parents would not allow them to be sold, 
or even taken off to be examined. Of this nature, perhaps, 
were the stones mentioned by Pausanias as a principal object 
of veneration among the Orchomenians, who believed them 
to have fallen from heaven': unless indeed, as some arc 
inclined to believe, substances that had really fallen from 
the atmosphere were preserved in this city, and, as at jEgos 
Potamos, w'orshipped by the inhabitants. ' That the old 
superstitions of Greece are by no means altogether eradicated, 
must be evident to every traveller who visits the country. 
As we returned in the evening to Lebadka, the secretary of 
the Archon, considered a man of education among the 
Greeks of that city,—speaking of the tops of the mountains, 
and particularly of Parnassus, which he perceived attracted 
our attention continually towards it,—said in Italian, " It is 
there that the old Gods {antichi Dei) have resided, ever since 
they were driven from the plains:”—and observing that we 
were amused by his observation, he added, with great 
seriousness, “ Tfiey did strange things in this country: those 
old Gods are not lit subjects for laughter.” 


fl) Ta\ fiiy f'V triflovtrl rr Kal rf 'EtiokXiT ovretc 

Tttrriv in TOP ffpftayov, Paiuan. Bucot. c. 38. p. 786, od* XvAnii* 






CHAP. VI. 

LEBADEA TO DELPHI. 

The author sets Delphi— P'iew ^Parna.ssus— Circular Monument 

—Defile ^Schiste —Situation of Crissa— Castri—Present condition 
of Delphi— its antiquities and natural curiosities—Imcriptions at St. 

Piicholo —^Fountain Castalius— Gorgon^Plants — Disem-ery of the 
Corycian Cave— Eastern Gate of the city —Gymnasium —Inscriptions 
there —Stadium —Monastery of Elias — Caverns—Plan of Delphi— 

Probable Site of the Temple of Apollo— Other Inscriptions—Cause 
of the wretched state of Castri — Medals. 

On the morning of December the 14th, we left Lebadj^a ; chap, vi. 
and proceeded in a n.w. direction, across an undulating .^.unicytu 
district, to wards Parnassus ; keeping the road to Del pit i, now 
called Castri. After journeying three hours, having passed 


over 




VIBW OP P^UINASSUS. 


rri \p. \ I 


Vnw of 

^’rtr;. Tttt». 


I . , 

over a ridge of hills, tbe atitient boundary between ifi^jabcis 
and Hu;oTiA, previous tooor descent into a valley that riches 
quite up to the base of we e^oyed 

propped of tliat mountain i whic^^ ^®)'e has vainly 

cndea^oured to represerit by the Tlicy who 

ha\e belield Snowdon from Angics&x will have anticipated 
this scene by a miniature representation : and as it brought 
to our recollection the sublime Druidical Chorus of Mason’s 
Caractacus, we were ready at every instant 1o exclaim, 
“ Hear, thou king of mountains, hear!” It was at tlli^ time 
almost without a cloud; its upmost ridges being while w'ith 
snow: below these, appeared a wi4e expapse of nak«*d ami 
rugged rocks, exhibiting hues of inlvery grey, peculiar to 
Parnassus: still lower, towards the base, and in tlie shel¬ 


tered recesses of the valley, were trees, dispersed or collected 
into thu kets and tufted groves; jnosenting altogether such 
a region of bold and dignified scenery—of varied and broken 
eminences, of wilderness, and woodland, and pasture—-as 
we have scl.dom seen. Among the thickets we saw the 
Arbutusf and Afy/’^/e, and fW/omaOciii:, flourishing luxuriantly; 
and we recognised a sort of tree that we had first observed 
in going up Mount Gargarus, in Troas; which we had called 
the Jvori/ Wood of Ida; because^ whenever we attempted 
to cut it, we found it to be so bard and brittle, that it was 
like making an incision into a piece of ivoiy. It is at first 
very heavy; but after it has be^ kept« abort time, if loses 
both its weight and strength, an4 hwsika^ij^c a dried willow. 
We do not know its botanicaI>t|iaine; having lost the 
specimens that we collected durkig its fructification. 


After 








APFROACtt TO JPAHNASSUS. 

After descending into the vall^, we baw between thirty 
and forty eagles collected upon one spot; and we observed, 
upon our xight, two immense rocks towering above the 
road. The huge masses they exhibit, added to a striking 
effect produced by their ochreous colour, gave a surprising 
degree of grandeur to the fore-ground of the magnificent 
picture that was here presented to the eye. Upon the top 
of the higher rock is a remarkable ruin, corresponding with 
the description and situation of the monuments (ra fip^fiara) 
of Ldius and his followers, according to Pausanias '; but 
perhaps originally a tower of observation and defence, upon 
the frontier of Phocis. It is of a circular form ; built, like 
the wall of Tiryns, with those huge stones (denoting the 
Cyclopean style of structure), which the Antients had 
the art of raising to such heights, and of placing together 
upon the acclivities of rocks, without any cement, in the 
most regular manner. We ascended to examine the work¬ 
manship, and were struck with the enterprise and .skill 
manifested in its construction.* It agrees, in all its circum¬ 
stances, with what Patisanias has said of the place where 
(Edipus murdered his father; for this happened upon the 
frontier of Phocis, near to a spot where three roads met— 
the roads leading from Daulis, Lebadea, and Delphi; just 
before entering the military pass, or defile of Parnassus, 
called Schiste, or the way cut*. Upon the left hand, in 

descending, 

nt' rov \aiav ii /tfifftaTa, ait oinirov rov cvofiiyov, ravTit in if 
rift rpiitfov, edi aJruy XiSin \oyUi§e trivufttvftiyoi. Pausan. Pliocica, 
c. 5. p, SOS, ed. Kuhn^ 

(2) ’Er2 6 S 6 y Xxixthn. Ibid. 
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rARNA3$VS. 

descending, is an aMient fountain. The structure upon the 
rock, although very near to this fountain, is not visible from 
it; because the rock only is seen on this side, the ruin facing 
in an opposite direction: but the traveller wishing to find 
it, may be guided by its bearing from the fountain, which 
is £. N. £.; the road from Lehadda to Delphi continuing, as 
before, north-west. 

After we had crossed this valley, we began to ascend 
Parnassus, by the pass of Schiste, having lofty precipices 
on either side of us ; and upon our right, very high among 
the rocks, we observed several caverns as w e rode along the 
defile. The remains of the old pavement of the Via Sacra 
are seen in different parts of this route, and indeed the 
whole w'ay from Lehadt^a to Delphi. The road, now 
become stony and very bad, was rendered the more difiicult, 
by ofiering a continued ascent until we arrived at a part 
of it immediately under the summit of Parnassus ; which 
preserves its primitive appellation of l^corca, now pro¬ 
nounced Lakura. This mountain is much inhabited, and 
by an industrious race, who cultivate the vales, and even the 
declivities, to a very great height above its base. Where 
its sides are veiy steep, they plant vineyards, opposing 
walls to the torrents from the rains or melting snows, that 
the hopes of the husbandman may not be washed away. 
We were now at six hours’ distance from LehadM: and 
here the road began to descend, and the streams from 
Parnassus to take their course in an opposite direction 
down the other side of the mountain; so that Delphi is 
evidently not situated upon the side towards Bocoiia. ITiis 

descent 
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descent continues uninterruptedly for four hours, through chap, vi. 
the boldest scenery in the world. The rocks are tremendous 
in magnitude and height: they consist of primary limestone, 
characterized, as to its colour, by those grey and silvery hues 
before mentioned, and containing veins and beds of marble. 

In thig part of Parnassus there are but few trees, save 
only upon the heights ; and these are covered with pines. 

Precipices everywhere surround the traveller, except where 
the view extends through valleys and broken cliffs towards 
Delphi ; giving that powerful solemnity to those scenes of 
Nature which formerly impressed with religious fear the 
minds of votaries journeying from the most distant parts 
of Greece, and here approaching the awful precincts of 
the Pythian God. 

We saw the mouth of a natural cavern, in an inaccessible 
situation above the road. At the distance of four Iiours 
from Delphi, we crossed a river, running from Parnassus 
towards the Bay of Crissa. After journeying another 
hour, we left a village called Arracovia, pronounced 
Rkacovi, upon our right; the scenery exhibiting everywhere 
the same degree of grandeur. Afterwards, we arrived at 
a village, still preserving the antient appellation of Crissa in Stluatiun of 
its modern name, now pronounced Crissti. Never was there 
any thing more romantic than the appearance of this place. 

It is situated in a grove of olive-trees, distant only one hour 
from Delphi; being surrounded by lofty eminences; and 
so abundantly supplied with streams of living water, that it 
appears falling in all directions, for the supply of its various 
mills and fountains. The name and appearance of this 

place. 



places added to the various fragments of marine ind other 
remains of antiquity about it, may perhaps enable us to fix 
the disputed position of Crissa; cont'erning whose situation 
there are errors even in the writings of antient authors^. 
An antient scholiast upon Pindar pretends, that under 
this name of Crissa was designated the city of DelpJti; 
the two places, owing to their vicinity, being confounded 
together. Other waiters, as Pausanlas, and the author 
of the Etymologicon Magnum, have supposed that Crissa 
was the same plaee as Cirrhu; but the falsity of this opinion 
seems to have been demonstrated by Ptolemy and Pliny. 
After reviewing all that has been wa’ittcn for the illustration, 
of this subject, whether by the Ariticnts, or by several 
modern gcogra])hcrs—as Casauhou, Frercf, Gcdoyii, and 
others*, it was concluded by Mentclle', as an opinion also 
adopted by Tf Anvillc, that Cirrhu was the port, and Crissa 
the city. It had given its name to an extension of territory 
near the gulph of that name, called, by Strain), V.vSa(u,oy, or 
*' The Happy a distinction to which it was entitled, by its 
fertility, and the peculiar beauty of its situation. The 
possc.ssion of great wealth rendered the Crisswans arrogant 
and unjust, "fhey not only levied a tax upon all vessels 
frequenting their port, but at last demanded contributions, 
considered as impious, from all those who passed through 

their 


(1) There in sn .appearance, oa of a ruined town, in a small plain widiih the 
defile, soon after p.issiiiof Arracovia. 

(2) Menioires de I.illurnt. tom. Ill, et V. 

(3) Geographic Ancienne, tom. I. p. 547- Parts, 1787. 
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their territory in pilgrimages to Delphi. In consequence ^chap.vi.^ 
of these extortions, the Council of the Amphictyom sent to 
consult the Oracle: and it was decreed, that Crissa should be 
destroyed, and its inhabitants reduced to slavery; and that 
their territory should be'left uncultivated, as a district sacred 
to Apollo, to Diana, to Latona, and to Minetva. A war 
ensued in consequence, which lasted ten years; when, after 
a long and bloody siege, the town was taken and entirely 
rased, and all the survivors found w'ithin its walls were 
sold as slaves. Crixsa is mentioned by Pliny*, but not by 
Strabo : and this circumstance induced Lurcher to believe 
that the city was rebuilt within a short time after Strabo's 
writings appeared\ 

Just before our arrival at Delphi, we had a view of the 
sea; appearing like a small lake through an opening of the 
sides of the mountain, being a part of the Bay of Orissa. 

It was beginning t« grow dark as we drew nigh to Casiri, oistn. 
the name of a wretched village, now occupying the site of 
the sacred city; and the road was almost impassable. At 
length we saw this truly wonderful place, covering a lofty 
eminence upon the south side of the mountain, that is to 
say, upon our right, immediately beneath some high per¬ 
pendicular precipices, whence a chasm of the rifted rock 
admits the waters of the Castalian fountain to fall from 

Parnassus 


(4) " Fom CastaliiH, aioais Cephissus prarfluens Delpboa, ortui in Likes quondam 
vrbe, Pneterea oppiduni CsiBiA,” &c. Plinii Hist. MU, Ub.iv, c,3. tom.1. pp.Wi, 
306. L. Bat. 1635. 

(5) Mentelle G6og. Anc. tom. I. p. 548. JParis, 1797. 
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Farnassits towards the sea. Such is the general aspect of 
the place. The village consists of about seventy < houses, 
whose inhabitants arc Greeks: and wherever Greek peasants 
are found in the villages, instead of Albanians, want and 
WTctchedness are generally apparent. We were conducted 
to pass tlie night in the poor cottage of the poorest peasant 
of this poverty-struck village ; who, with a wife and many 
children, living in sickness and in sorrow, greeted our 
coming with that gladness which the afflicted feel, when 
they have some one to whom they may relate the story of 
their woes ; even if this be the only consolation they are 
likely to experience.—^The Tchohodar was for conjuring up 
a supper, after his usual manner, a coup dc bdton: but by 
this time less persuasion was necessary to convince him that 
a method of catering more consonant to British feelings 
must be adopted, if he intended to pursue bis journey wdth 
us any farther ; neither were the people of Castri disposed 
to crouch quite so much as usual before every dastardly 
Turk with whom they might encounter: they had put to 
death seven domineering Moslems a short time before, and 
had cast them all together into a hole which they afterwards 
closed. We had brouglit with us bread and honey, and 
rice and coffee, from Lcbadca: Antonio filled a pitcher 
with the excellent wine of Parnassus: and making our 
host and his family sit down w'ith us, v/e were presently all 
feasted, and as merry as if the most propitious oracles from 
the Pythia had been vouchsafed to every one of the party. 

In the morning we began a very careful examination of 
the antiquities and natural curiosities of Delphi, the most 

extra- 
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extraordinary place in all Greece, whether with reference to chap.vi. 
the one as to the other; and we shall detail them with * 
all the minuteness in our power. AV"e had reason to 
believe, that the remarkable circumstances related of the 
place and manner w'herein the Vyihian oracles were 
delivered, would lead to the discovery of some mephitic 
exhalation upon the spot, similar to that of the Grotta del 
Cane, near Naples. The Tripod stood over a creviee, or 
narrow mouth of a cave'; and the Pi/ihiu, being seated 
thereon, was afterwards attacked by convulsions: she i.s 
moreover described as pale and emaciated, and as resisting 
the officiating priests, who compelled her, althougli reluc¬ 
tant", to be seated upon the Tripod, where she was forcibly 
detained. Cut our search after this vapour was unsuccessful: 
in answer to all our inquiries concerning the Adytum, the 
only information we obtained from the inhabitants was, 
that no place corresponded with our description, except the 
hole where they had buried the seven 'ivrks; and this was 
closed. A very remarkable passage occurs in Stephanus of 
liyzantium, which may possibly still lead to tlie discovery 
of this place. He says, there was at Delphi an Adytum, 
constructed of jive stones, the work of Agamedes and 
'l'rophoriiu8\ Amidst the Cyclopean masonry of the city, it 
is therefore possible that the remains of this gigantic 

structure 


(1) itaorj o' tivai TO /.lavTcioy diTpov koTXov Kara (idOovc, ov fid\a tipvarofinv' 
uyaiftipitrOat o’ avrov mvfia fyOotiiriuartKily. Strabun. Gcog. p. (iO~. cd. Oxon, 
(a) Vid. liuean. Pbanai. Jib. v. 

(3) 'EvOo TO aSvTtty io iriyre. Karraicivatrrai \i6uy, Ipyov 'A-yafit^covi kuI 
Tpoipuyiov. Stephanus De Urbib, p. 229. Ed. Grenov. Amst. 1678. 
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^ struetaie may yet be found. They will of couEse be tov^t 

for in tbe middle of the city; for the same superstition existed 
dou'ceming Delphi that now belongs to Jerusalem; rksmeXy^ 
that it stood in the middle of the whole earth*, and the 
nawr of the earth was shewn in the midst of the Tempde of 
Apollo, as it is in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. Near 
jBsori]itionsst to u fountain, and church, called that of Si. Nicholo, we 
..HO o. inscription upon marble, in honour of the Emperor 

Hadrian, stating that “ thk council of the amphicttons, 

UNDER THE SUPERINTENDANCE OF THE PRIEST, PLUTARCH, 
FROM DELPHI, COMMEMORATE THE EMPEROR.” 

AYTOKPATOPAKAIIAPA 
©EOYTPAI ANOVn AP01 
KOVYIONOEOYNEPBA 
YlflNONTPAI ANON AAPl 
ANONZEBAZTONTOKOI 
NONTnNAM4»IKTY 
ONONEPIMEAHTEYON- 
TOZAnOAEA^flNMEZ 
TPlOYPAOYTAPXOY 
TOYIEPEXlZ^f 

In the walls of this building were some architectural 
oraaments, part of a cornice and a triglyph; and in the 
pavement, a very long inscription, almost obliterated^ 
b< 5 ginjiing 

APXONTOZZOZYAOYMHNOZIAAIOY 
BOYAEYONTHNTON, k t.\. 

It is not easy,” says Corsini% ** to say what is the place of 

the 


<l) Vid. Scra]>on. Geog. lib, ix. p. 60S. wl. Oaw. 
(3) Fait. AUic. Yiil.ll. Oiw.xiv. 





tiiiB Jnoiitti luisirs in the Del^ic ysar.-' U|K>n a pillar in 
tiir fame church we found another inscription. Here we 
haiw jsentien made of a Higb-Friestess of the Achaean 
Gonncil, who is honoured by the Council of the Amphic> 
tyoni and Achxans. 

ATAeHTYXH 

TIBKAnOAYKPATEIANNAYXIKAAKI 

THNKPATICTHNKAIAPXiePeiANTOYKOINOY 

Tt^NAXAIWNnBKAnOAYKPATOYCAPXlGPeWC 

KAlCcJAAAPXOYAIBlOYTOYKOINOYTWNAXAItuN 

KA1TIBKAAlOr€NeiACAPXl€PGlACTOYKOINOYTCJN 

AXAIWNOYTATGRA TOKOINONTOJNAM^I 

KTYONO^NKAITOKOINONTtJNAXAIWN 

APeTHqeNGKeN 

“THE COUNCIL OF AMFHICTVONS AND ACH^ANS, IN HONOUR 
OF POLYCRATEA, HIOH-PUIESTESS OF THE ACUiEAN COUNCIL, 
AND DAUGHTER OF POLYCRATES AND DIOGENEIA.” 

We then went towards the Casi'alian fountain, which 
is on the eastern side of tlic village. It is situated beneath 
a precipice one hundred feet in hciglit, upon the top of 
which a chasm in the rock separates it into two pointed 
crags; and these, towering above Delphi, and being a part 
of Parnassus, have been sometimes considered and erroner 
ously described as the tops of that mountain, which has 
therefore been said to have a double summit*> There is 

nothing 


(3) Biceps Pabnasbu*. TVheler calls it " the donble-headed Cleft of Pamassvs." 
These two tops, seen from Delphi, conceal all the rest of the monntain. Between tJiem 
the water falling in great abundance, after rain or snow, hath worn the chasm which 
■epames tfacm. See fVheler's Journ, into Greece, p. 3\4. Lond. iGB'i. 
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CHAP. VI. ^ nothing in journeying through this country lii&ely to.afiect 
a iiterary traveller more than the view of this FouwTATsr 
Castalius : its being so- easily and surely identified with 
the inspiring source of Grecian poetry, and at the same 
time combining great picturesque beauty with all the 
circumstances of local interest, added to the illustration 
afibrded by its present appearance of the manner in which it 
was originally decorated and revered, render it one of the 
most impressive sights it is possible to behold. Pausanias, 
entering the city from Baeotia, found it upon his right 
hand', exactly as it occurred to us upon our arrival, after 
following the same road the evening before. It was 
therefore now upon our Irft, and upon the east side of the 
town. The Gymnasium mentioned by the same author stood 
a little farther on, in this direction; the site of it is now 
occupied by a monastery, called that of Panaja, being 
sacred to the Virgin. As we drew nigh to the Castalian 
fountain, we found, lying among the loose stones in the 
road, one of the original marble vows formerly placed by the 
side of the Via Sacra, leading from the fountain to the 
Temple, now trampled under foot by every casual passenger. 
cereoH. It was a representation of the Gorgonian visage, as it is seen 
upon the most antient terra-cottas, gems, and coins of 
Greece, generally with the features frightfully distorted, 
and always with the tongue protruded"; derived perhaps, 

originally, 

(1) "EiOTiy Iv rijt oSov to itoufi rijs KairraXfac. Pauiani® Phocica, c. 8. 
p.817. £d. AttAnii. 

( 2 ) See No. 1 . of the Vi^iette to this Chapter. 
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originally, from the appearance presented by the shadows . chap.vi. 
seen .upon the Moons disk ; for when that planet is at full, 
a rude, figure of the human countenance may be imagined 
as similarly displayed: and the superstitions respecting the 
xspaXri being also those of the Diva triformis, 
constituted apart of that worship which was paid unto the 
Moon*. The present example, as to the form of the stone, 
exhibits a perfect circle: and when this image appears upon 
antient coins, however irregular the form of the medal may 
be, an evident design to circumscribe the whole symbol, 
including the snakes of the hair, &c. by a circular line, may 
be observed. This is particularly apparent upon certain 
medals of Parium* Sind. Ahydos'; in many of the pateras 
Grecian terra-cotta, where this figure may be noticed as 
having been impressed with a mould or die in the bottom 
of the vessel; and upon those Gorgonian heads of gilded 
earthen-ware whicli were discovered by the Earl of 
Aberdeen, connected by bronze wires, and forming a chaplet 
round the scull of a dead person in a sepulchre ne’At Athens*. 

That the meaning of this symbol had never been rightly 
understood by our antiquaries, the author endeavoured to 
prove by former observations upon the Earl of Aberdeen’s 

discovery. 


(3) Vide r.uripid. in Pha-a. 465. Homer. Odyss. X. 632, kc. 

(4) See lab. xli. No. l6. of Combe's Descript, of the Hunterian Collection. 
Land, J782. 

(5) Ibid. Tab. i. No. n. 

Vignette to this Chapter, No. 2. taken froin an Engraving made by 
Evans, after the original in his Lordship’s possession. 



diaesTel)^-.' The Owg8iiii»».|i1» hM hem lii>llwil<iir jMlf' 

MrUty,' Iwt ita ted MjfilfiifliSai tedMA 

fftttt, jb ■f]g;<i|#TiTiffii (ttffl a *« i idw n ii tf' 

mtti**) wa» lost, 4^ >^H)!dild i«i ivtj, #m«» ^ 

Oldest tempktt of tbe vodd, %kto Onristiiii tihordkiii ; 
nviMfs it yet «|ipeKr8, dH^bet itfp^ paiM^ leindows*, «r 
eaeirttd fD ^) «8 k tke^dHMts heraldic eraaments. 

The remams of^trsa fUMtsvaia GusTAiiaius exhibit a laiKe 
ehaliow bason, vritb steps to it, cut in a rock of 
ipiebltt; once, no doubt, tbe Coaladian iia/4i; wherein the 
Pfikia used to wash her whole body, and particularly her 
hair, before tfaar |di(c»d herself upon the IMpod, in the 
Tempie ApXb^ Ufbii the oppOdte side is a stone seat, 
also hewn out of Onp iMime rock. This baSon is filled with 
tiK water of the tbuhtain. Above the bason rises the 
perpendicular precipice to its defied summit before 
luentToned, Wbkb is at the height of about an hundred 
feet. In the thee of this predj^ee ate niches scooped 
Itt'tbe rock, fof ihe vhifwe one veiy large reeep- 

tdcie of this kind being upon the right hand, and tfamoi 
smaller exactly in front of a person lidog ptedpbm* 
Upon the left hand, a large wild fig>tree, sprouting above 
the water of the .fbuntalp Ufdib that side of the heoMi, 
spread its branches ovd? tihe 4uid||oa of the r|ik%f which was 

filler 


(j) See “ GmmO garble*,” ApWttb*« P* d»*. ItOb 
(s) Ses tigieto to dki* tdoed dom <o keijp; of JOd^m*, sMt 

fMMT^ VI stained pm, jb AS «sit VthtbV#|aBraw4^^ ]nCMbttdsad|k||i. 
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further ornamented by a most litxariant garniture of shrubs, chap, vi. 
ivy, moss, brambles, and penule plants, some of them in 
flower, mingling together their Tftried hues over the red 
and grey masses of the marble*. The larger votive receptacle 
upon the right is still an object of reverence among the 
inhabitants; a Christian Tabernacle having succeeded to the 
Hieron of its Pagan idol. It is now a chapel dedicated to 
St. John; an antient basso-ielievo, perhaps a part of the 
original vow for which it was excavated, being substituted 
in the place of an altar. The other three niches are empty. 

There is an opening in the rock towards the left of the 
fountain, where, in certain seasons, the melting snows and 
torrents from Parnassus pour down, through a chasm, in a 
vehement f^ataract: and above, within the cleft, a cavern is 
visible, which W'heler most unreasonably judged to be the 
Antrum Corydum, or Grotto of the Nymphs*: to this it 
could have no resemblance, owing to its diminutive size and 
situation. The real Cohycian Cave had not been ascertained Di.c<,re,7 of 
by any traveller, until we arrived at Delphi: and although 

we 


(3) We brought from the Foujti'Am Castalius the Silenc congesla of Silthorpe; 
also " the Friar's Cowl,” Arum Arisarum of Linnawt; and a non-descript species ot 
" Gromwell,” LUhospermum Linn.—cum nonnullis aliis, seu immaturis, seu Jiorilus, 
foUisve muiilalh, atque Deo iUi Delphico solitm cognilis. We have called this new 
species of Lithospermun, from the very remarkable nature of the place where it was 
discovered, Litrobfermum Pythicom. Litkospermum Jbliis undulafis, xnferloribus 
lanceolato-ollongis, superioribus bracteisque eordalo-oblongis ; hirsutis. Pianla habitu 
fori L. orienlalis, seu Anckusw orienlalis Lionsi; sed foliis angustwribus, vulde- 
^nduUuisiJloribusque majoribus atque itffiatioribus ^tincta. 

(4) Journey into Greece, p. 3H. Land. 1682. 
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we had the satisfaction of obtaining intelligence of that 
marvellous grotto, we were prevented by the depth of the 
snow, in the part of Parnassus where it is situated, from 
paying a visit to the spot. The description given of it by 
the inhabitants of this village of Casiri, who call it 
“ Sarand'atili," the *\forty courts," corresponded with that 
of Pnusanias, who states its distance from Delphi as equal to 
sixty s/nt/ia'; they further added, that it is capacious enough 
to contain three thousand persons. One of them, who had 
formerly belonged to a gang of banditti, and made no secret 
of the fact, told us, that it was a place of rendezvous for 
the robbers of Parnassus, and that he had often resorted 
thither with his comrades. It lies to the north of Delphi, 
towards the heights of the mountain. Other travellers, 
availing themselves of our discovery with regard to this 
cave, have been to visit it: and one of them, by the 
inscription which he there found, has confirmed every 
observation concerning it, before published by the author 
of these TravelsThe cavern alluded to by TVhelcr, in the 
cleft above the Castalian fountain, was formerly accessible, 
by means of stairs also cut in the marble rock: but a part 

only 


(1) Th.it i.s to say, seven miles and .1 half, reckoning the Stadium .it an English 

furlong. Pausanias, however, does not state the distance from Delphi to the Coryvian 
Cave with precision. He only says, that to one going from Delphi to the summits oi' 
Parnassus, at the di.slance of sixty stadia there is a brazen image ; where the descent 
begins to the Curycian Cave, ToVrt <c Ik tvi rd tlupa -ov Uapvairaia' 

trraiiote ficv litrov i^iikorra dirur/pa IhtXijiuv, tmiv uydXfia j^dXKovv, Kai fidtiv tuidy-’ 
liyCpi ijfiiuyoic n kul 'irrrott liri TO avrpov tarty dyocui ro KopiiKioy. Fansauia' 
I’hocica, c, 32. p. 877 . ed. Kuhnii. 

( 2 ) See "Tomb of Alexander,” Appendix,* No. 4. p. 153. Camb. 1803. 
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only of the steps remain ; and it would be didicult now to chap.vi. 

approach it. The water of the Ccistalian fountain is cool 

and pleasant to the taste. Wheler quaintly describes it% as 

“ fit to quench the thirst of those hot-headed poets, who, 

in their bacchanals, spare neither God nor man ; and to 

whom nothing is so sacred, but they will venture to profane 

it.” After passing from the bath, or bason, below the votive 

receptacles, it falls down southward, in a deep and narrow 

channel, towards the Pleistus, separating mount Cirphis 

from Paj'nassus* ; and having joined that river, it runs by 

the ruins of Crissa, into the Crissoian Bay. In the first part 

of its course from the fountain, it separates the remains (d' 

the Gymnasium, where the Monastery ofPanaja now stands, 

from the village of Cnstri, as it probably did from the old 

city of Delphi ; for going from \X\c fountain to that monastery, 

we noticed the situation of the antient gate leading to 

Boeotia. tVhelcr mentionsthat in returning from this 

monastery, by the fountain, into the village, he “ observed 

a great piece of the rock tumbled down, and almost buried : 

on one side of it, that lay a little hollow, he saw letters 

written, in large, hut strange characters, so as that he, and 

his companion Spon, could make nothing of them.” We 

expected, from this description, nothing less, at the least, 

than the remains of a genuine Pelasgic inscription ,• but 

were grie\ously disappointed when we found the identical 

mass alluded to by IfOieler, with a few indistinct traces of 

his “ large but strange characters.” The stone itself w’as Kastem Gate 

of (he City. 

part 


(3) Sec Wheler’8 Journey into Greece, p. 315. Land. l682. 

(4) Ibid. p. 316. (5) Ibid. 
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CymHuaium, 


Inscri|»tioHS 

iu th« 

CfftHnanum, 


part of the work before the Eastern Gate of the city. There 
was a wall upon the right hand, formed of rude masses of 
rock, which was ruined by a lapse from the mountain above; 
and the piece of rock mentioned by him was thereby 
impelled from its position: but the characters upon it 
arc evidently common Greek letters ; we plainly observed 
A, Y, N, and some others that were v’K-'ble enough to prove 
there could Jiave been nothing "strange. ' in the inscription, 
when he saw it. 

The remains of the Gymnasium arc principally behind 
the monastery. The foundations were there sustained by an 
immense bulwark of hewn stone, projected from the sloping 
ground, so as to offer a level area whereon the structure 
stood. The antient city was I jilt in a theatrical form', upon 
a series of such terraces rising one above the other; and a 
similar front-work of hewn stone is still seen in different 
parts of the immense Coihrt, or semicircular range, which 
its buildings exhibited upon this abrupt declivity of 
Parnassus. Within the monastery we found the capitals 
of pillars, broken frieze*', and triglyphs. Upon a marble 
Cippm, beautifully adorned with sculptured foliage, and 
crowned with the Lotus, wc read the words 
A I A K I A A 
X A I PE 

And 

(0 It is very pleasing to a travellor, and perhaps may not be less so to his readers, 
to liud an observation of this kind, (describing the form of a city that has ceased to exist 
for ages) written upon tiie ‘jiot, anticipated by those who visited Delphi eighteen centu¬ 
ries ago : this, in fact, is almost literally the remark made by Strabo as to the form ol 
the city: he says, To ci veSriop oi AiX^ui, ^upiov, ©KATI’OEIAES, Kara 

c\oi' TO fiavTiiov eat rt/y rrdXtr, arattuy itxaiCHca icvKXoy tr\t/pov<ray. 
Strub. Gcog. lib. ix. p. (3Ui, ed. Oxon. 



1) E L P H I. 

And within the sanctuary, behind the altar, we saw the 
fragments of a marble Cathedra; upon the back of which we 
fo ind t!je follcnving inscription, exactly as it is here written, 
no pent or it Iciving hocn injured or obliterated ; affording, 
perhap:., the o''lv ‘urx: known of sepulchral inscription 
upon c nionunvent <:» as iciravkable form: 


j XPH Z 
‘ ni o roy 
j A o A r I r AI o z 
j rir. rtnxHx 

j t ‘ItfN . I H 

~ T Tpftx 

ft ’s in honour of u youth of Lurmit in Thessaly, who 
di'vi at oighieeii >v J.rs of age. As to the words %^riirro; 
ara It may be remarked that all the epitaphs upon 

' Knmcam, which Spun has preserved, contain these 
eras’, 'ihcre were many cities laving the name of 
borinsa: consequently the city whereof the youtli here 
commemorated was a native, has the distinction of 
lUKucryturtle. It is mentioned by Strabo, in his description 
of Thessaly^: although situated out of the Pclasgiolis, it had 
the name of Lu?'lssa Felnsgia. 

After 


(2) Vid, Spon. Miscell. Antiq. 331. 

(3) T»//; i’ f£»/c truf>ii\iuc iy /iitruyalf nrriy t] Kl’liM.\2TIl .CAl’liiA 
ttrariov, auTijv Cu^ovaa' ij I 'ttvry fiiv IIEAA^nA Xiyoittyii, kuI A.v1’I22.\. Stuibuii. 
Cxfog. lib. ix, p. 630. edit. Oxon. • 
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GHAI*. VI. 
▼ 

Stadium, 


After visiting the iremains of the Gymnasium, we went to 
see those of the Stadium. They are situated upon the highest 
part of the slope whereon Castri is built, above the village, 
and a little to the west of it, under a precipice formed by some 
rocks, which also there rise in a perpendicular form. We 
noticed very considerable foundations of antient buildings, in 
our way up. This Stadium is even more entire than that of 
Athens; for the marble seats yet remain : they consist of the 
same substance as the cliffs around Delphi; and at the curved 
or upper extremity of the Stadium, they are hewn in the 
natural rock. The area being clear from rubbish, and in a 
veiy perfect state, we were enabled to ascertain its length 
with accuracy; and this we found to he equal to two 
hundred and twenty paces. Wc stepped it twice, in order to 
ascertain this point: and admitting that our paces ere about 
equal to the same number of yards, this will allow, for its 
length, six hundred and sixty feet; thereby exceeding the 
length of the antient metre which bore the name of the 
Olympic Stadium; for this, making the eighth part of a 
Roman mile, was little more than two hundred and one 
yards'. 

From a part of the mountain to which the lower extremity 

of 


( 1 ) The Olympic Stadium exactly equalled 201 .English yards. Mr. Vernon, 
measuring with great care the length of the Stadium at Athens, found it equiil to 630 
English feet. (See Wheler’s Journ. into Greece, p. 375. Lond, 1682 .) Whelcr says 
its breadth equalled 26 or 27 geometrical paces; which, allowing 5 feet English for 
each geometrical pace, makes its breadth equal to 43-;- or 45 yards.—From this 
it appears that the Delphic Stadium was of the same dimensions, or nearly so, as the 
Stadium Panathemicum, at Athens. 
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of the Stadium is joined, we enjoyed a fine prospect of Salona, .^**^*^- 
the antient Amphissa, situated upon the side of a hill; also 
of the Bay of Crissa, and a town called Galaxy towards the 
west; the Gulphof Corinth; and the mountains of Achaia. 

Hence we descended to the Monastery of Elias; and found in 
the church belonging to it two architraves of Parian marble, 
of very great magnitude. Judging from the impossibility of 
conveying such masses to the spot by any means which the 
present inhabitants possess, and also by the immense foun¬ 
dations of a building here, it is plain that this monastery 
was erected upon the site of one of the principal temples 
of Delphi. A square stone at the door liad an inscription 
on all sides of it; but in such a mutilated state, that nothing 
could be made of it. Upon one side, some letters, finely 
cut, and of small size, appeared in the following manner : 

.. AO ... . 

APXONTOZANTirE .... 
mNKHTXlAAOYTOY . . 
mZXlNNIKANAPO .... AHE 
ONOMAZXlZnZEnEAEYO . . 

TANT.MANAHEXO . . AZAN 

TATONTAZZXIAZXPONON 

ElAEMHnOlHEZOYZIAMEXET 

KAOEAHEIAETIZE^AHTOITOZ 

BAIONnAPEXETnTXiOEXlTANY 

AEnNZXlZONHnE . . . OEPIAA 

TAZAZAI. X . . . . AZ 

The reader is left to use his own conjectures as to this 
imperfect legend: we are unwilling to omit any thing 


so 





m 
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Caverns. 


SO likely to excite curiosity as an inscription, however 
mutilated, relating to this remarkable place. '^^I here were 
traces of another, upon a mass of Parian marble ; but the 
letters were so muchefiaced, that it was impossible to copy 
any of them. 

Leaving the Momsteri/ of FMas, v ^ found a recess hewn 


in the rock, either for a sepulchre. ” for an oraailar cave. 
The walls of the temple noticed ui me no: u:ry extend 
near to it. Within this recess thei are arched cavities upon 
the right and left; and there is one in the front, lined with 
painted stucco, having two smaller cavities over it; and 
above the whole, a bull's head, very finely sculptured in 
the stone. Hard oy, there is an alcove, or grotto, of a 
semicircular form, also hewn iu the rock, with a seat all 
round the interior, finely cut out of the solid stone. 

Plain or When seated in this grotto, the view extends across 
the whole Coilon of the antient city of Delphi (before 
described as having a theatrical form, owing to the natural 
shape of this declivity of Parnassus), tow'ards the Castalinn 
Spring, and the Gymnasium in the entrance from Ba:oTiA ; 
looking down at the same time over the numerous terraces 
rising one above another whereon the city was built. Indeed, 
to have a faithful conception of what Delphi was, it is only 
necessary to imagine an antient theatre, with terraces of 
stone in the place of seats, rising one above the other, of 
sufficient width to admit of temples and other public 
buildings upon those semicircular terraces; the Stadium 
being the uppermost structure of the whole series; and the 
Castalian Spring, and the Gymnasium, at the right extremity 

of 
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of the Coilon. The front-work of these terraces, being . vt- 
perfectly even and perpendicular, is everywhere artificial: 
it exhibits a C^ciopean masonry, adapted to the natural 
declivity of the rock. This masonry remains in many 
places entire; but as it does not now continue throughout 
the whole extent of the semicircle, a hasty observer 
might conclude, that the detached parts were so many 
separate foundations of the difierent temples of the city. 

There is enough remaining to enable a skilful architect to 
form an accurate plan of Delphi: but it should be fitted 
to a model of Parnassus; for in the harmonious adjust¬ 
ment which was here conspicuous, of the works of God 
and man, every stately edifice and majestic pile con¬ 
structed by human labour, were made to form a part of 
the awful features of the mountain; and from, whatever 
quarter Delphi was approached, a eertain solemn impression 
of supernatural agency must have been excited, difilising 
its influence over every object; so that the sanctity of the 
whole district became a saying throughout Greece, and 

ALL PAftNASSUS WAS ACCOUNTED IlOLV'.” 

Passing from the alcove to the village, wc saw upon the 
left, about half way up the declivity towards the Stadium, 
the front-work of one of the terraces before mentioned, 
and, afterwards, very great remains of the same kind 
occurred clo^e to the path. As wc were then making 
careful inquiry after inscriptions among the inhabitants, we 

were 


VOL. IV. 


(l) Vide Strabon. Gcog. lib. ix. p. 604. 'cd. Oxon. 
2 c 
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were conducted into the court of a house situated over 
the centre of the antient city, where we found several 
architectural remains with inscriptions, in a mutilated state; 
the last of which repaid us for all our trouble, as the 
legend seemed to imply that we were upon ^he site of the 
Temple of Apollo. The first, however, consisted only of 
the words “ Callistratus, son of Callistratus,” and 
a part of the word Delphi. 

.ilN . . . 

nZEN EH I ME... 
AYXnNKAAAIZTPATOZ 
KAAAIZTPATOYAEA 

Within a stable belonging to the same house there was a 
slab of marble, partly buried. The part above ground 
measured six feet two inches, by two feet six inches. It 
was inscribed in the most beautiful manner, with a series of 
decrees, in columns, added at difierent times, and in different 
languages; the characters of one inscription differing in size 
from those of another. But the stone being inverted, the 
characters appeared all topsy-turvy; and it was so much 
damaged, that when we found what the fatigue would be 
of making an exact copy of the whole, we had not the 
courage to attempt it. Some of these inscriptions were in 
Greek; others in Latin ; and the latter were of great length. 
The Greek began thus 

EniOAAAZEINAIAEAtnN 
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We can collect nothing from this fragment, except that it ^ 
relates to something the property of the people of Delphi 
{tlvM AeX^afu). A Latin inscription, occupying all the middle 
column upon the marble, appeared as follows : 

C. AVIDIONlGRlNOLEGAVGrROTR INVS 

DECRETAEXTABELLISRKCITATA: Vl. IDVSOCTOBRA .. VSANSCVMOPTIMVSPRINCEfSSE! 

EROAINEMONVMQUACONSECR .. . RECIONESA . . LLO.. TINOEXAVCTORITATE 

DETERMINASVERVNTSEQVENUA .. SSERRAES.. I*SISSET . . TIAMNDELPHISINJ.. ERE . 

ESTNEQVEVENIRE'I’INIIVBIAS . . NTERANTICVREXSESQVOQVEETDELPIKISOVIB . . DEL . 

ABOPTIMOPRINCJPEEASENTENTIASSTARIOPO. 

Towards the middle of the sixth line, it was too mucli 

injured to make out the letters. It contains part of a 

decree issued under one of the Roman Emperors; and 

seems to refer to a dispute between the people of Aniiepra 

and Delphi. The allusion to the peopli; of Aniinjrn will 

not be read without interest, considering that the city was 

destroyed in the w.ir with Philip the son of Demetrius; 

» 

but it might have been rebuilt, as it probably was, in the 
lime of Hadrian. The antiquities of Antieyra are described 
by Pausanias'; and it was famous for its Helle.hore. We 
found the same plant upon Manuf Helicon. A more antient 
name of Aniicyra was Vyparissus: it was so denominated 
by Horner^. Below this house we found wdiat we 
conceived to be the remains of the Temple oe Apollo, 
from the number and nature of the inscriptions. Some 
of them were in a wood-hc use; but so covered, that we 

could 


^1) Puusaniae Phocica, cap. 36'. p. 6pi. ud. A'tiAnii. 

(1) Tti Cl (ifty^atdripa Svofia iivat }Lv7rdfiiiraov rt/ irdXtt Ibid. 
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Cause Ilf the 
wretched state 
of Castri. 


could not copy them. Upon three or four we read the 
names of Akcuons, and upon one the word hpakaeioy. 
But the last, and by far the most important, in its evident 
allusion to the Temple, mentions a family who had consigned 
their son to the care of the priests. This being discovered 
upon the spot, will be considered as more interesting than 
any thing else which we found at Delphi. It states, that 

‘^THE FATHER AND MOTHER OF AMARfrs NEPOS, WHO HAD 
BEEN HONOURED BY THE SENATE OF CORINTH WITH UEWARD^ 
DUE TO HIM AS SENATOR AND OVERSEER OF THE FORUM, PUT 
THEIR SON UNDER THE PROTECTION OF THE PYTHIAN APOLLO." 

AMAPIONN EHUT AAI n AAEI NONTE 
TEIMHMENONAnOTHZKOPINOinN 
BOYAHZTEI M AIZBGYAEYTI KAIZKAI 
ArOPANOMIKAIZ.AMAPIOZNEnXlZ 
nATHPKOPINOIOZKANOYAIAAiriAAH 
AEA^HTON EAYTnN YION AnOAAi2NI 
□ YOini 

In consequence of some dispute between the agents of Ali 
Pasha and the inhabitants of Castri, the Pasha has laid the 
village under contribution, to pay him the sum of thirty 
purses; equal to fifteen thousand piastres. This they are 
unable to do; and of course every thing they had has been 
taken from them; which may serve to explain the present 
ruined state of the place. In its present condition, there 
is not in all Lapland a more wretched village than 
Castri. The other villages upon Parnassus, especially 
Arracovia, are comparatively wealthy; the soil being 
extremely fertile, and the natural industry of the inhabitants, 

many 
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many of whom are Albanians, being very great. The wine . chap. v». ; 
produced over all the south side of the mountain is excellent; 
and there is not a resident Turk to be found. 

Upon our return to the house where we had lodged, we lUedah. 
examined a few medals that our host had collected among 
the inhabitants, during our absence; and we obtained one, in 
silver, of very great rarity. It was a small medal of 
CEta in Thessaly, in excellent preservation, and the die 
remarkably fine. In front it exhibits the head of the 
Nemccean Lion, champing the arrow of Hercules between his 
jaws; and upon the obverse side, the naked figure of the 
hero, in the moment of his apotheosis upon Mount (Eta, 
his head radiated, and holding his knotted club between his 
hands, with the legend oiTAlftN ; thus written from right to 
left, NfllATlo. This exceedingly rare medal is not known to 
exist in any other collection excepting that of the Abhd 
Neumann, at present forming a part of the Imperial cabinet 
at Vienna; where, however, there is no example of it in 
such perfect preservation. It may be considered as one of 
the finest specimens of the Grecian art*. And as it might 
be proved that Virgil, who was not less an antiquary than 

a poet. 


(1) Sec tlic Vignette to thiii Chapter. The original ii now in the possession of 
R- P. Knight, Esq. See also an Engraving of this Medal in a work published at Ficnna 
in two Parts, by che Neumann; entitled “Populorum el Regum Numi Veteres 
inediti." Pars prima, Tab. V. No. 7, Pindobontr, 1779. The Second Part appeared in 
1783. Speaking of this silver medal of CEla, the author says, " Hcec atque alia 
diversa Musei Pelleriniani, utraque terea, (Etceorum solae sunt monelat, quat ad nostra 
tempora in apriaim proluUt eelas. lU terliam nunc addo, spectato metaUo unicam, 
aityicio, ciyus veneres nec verbis, nec scalpro digne exprimas, nilore atque ehgantia 
intignem." Ibid. p. iCk). 
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tHAP. VI. ^ a poet, did borrow much of his finest imagery from the 
gems and coins of Greece; so, in the magnificent description 
given by Ovid of the apotheom of' Hercules', he seems to 
have had in contemplation tliis medal of (Eta. 

(1) “ Utque Dovui serpcnii, pMitA cum pelle wucetA, 

Luxuriurc uilct, squaniAque iiiU!-<’ rcccnti: 

Sic, ubi mortalet Tirynthiut exult aclui, 

Pttrte aui meliure viget; niijorquc rMeci 
Coepit, et aufuaU Sari gratitate vmndus." 

OiMii Metamorfk, Ub. U. 3b‘b'. 
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BXCUBSION FROM DELPHI 


Other memorabilia— Egyptian custom of embalming birds illustrated 
—Inscription relating to Titliorea — its date ascertained—Other 
Inscriptions. 


CHAP. vu. 


tfii'aeouin. 

Vineyards of 
Pamassut. 


After we had taken some refreshment, we set out for 
Arracovia, distant three hours from Delphi, intending to 
pass the night there; as it is much higher upon Parnassus, 
and a better place for procuring guides to the summit of the 
mountain, than the miserable village we had quitted^ At 
about half an hour’s distance friun Delphi, we found the 
remains of an antient square building, nobly constructed 
with large masses of stone, put together without any cement. 
As we continued along this route, we observed niches cut 
in the rocks above the road, on our left hand. One 2)lace, in 
particular, near to Delphi, exhibited several works of this 
kind ; among others, the appearance of a large door hewn 
in the solid stone, which bad been subsequently severed 
by the ctFect of an earthquake. It is close to the road, 
and well worth notice; because hereabouts might have 
been one of the outworks of the city, or an arch covering the 
Via Sacra. We now entered the rich lands of Arracovia, full 
of the neatest vineyards, cultivated in the highest order, and 
seeming to extend over the mountain without any limitation, 
so as to «over all its sides and declivities; and actually rising 
into parts of it so steep and elevated, that they would not 
have been tenable but- for the industry of the inhabitants; 
who have built walls to protect them from torrents, and 
bdoyed up the soil by means of terraces, to prevent its 
,beihg washed away. The finest vineyards upon the banki$ of 
the RAin^ are hot managed with grater skill and labour 


than 
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than those of Arracovia, upon the south side of Parnassus. vxi. 

The land is most carefully weeded; and it is kept so clean and 
free from rubbish, that the stones arc collected and placed 
in heaps; a little hollow space being left around each vine, 
to collect the moisture. X^e plants are all of them old 
stocks, from which they suffer only one scion to sprout for 
the year, and this is afterw'ards j)runed again. The wine 
from these vineyards is excellent. The view throughout Pmspect. 
this journey, of all the Plain of Sahna, and of the*fiay, backed 
by the mountainous district of Achaia in Peloponuesus, cannot 
be described; for it would be idle to repeat continually the 
words grand, and magnificmt, as applied to the sublimcst 
appearances in nature, without being able thereby to suggest 
the slightest conception of the real scene'. 

The village of Arracovia is rich in comparison with Castri, condiUrm 
It contains two hundred and fifty houses, inhabited by luhawtmiis. 
Albanians and by Gfeeks, “ without a Turk'’ among them. 

This expression, “ tvithmii a Turk," is throughout Greece a 

saying 


(1) This hat been felt by all who have attempted to describe fine prospects without 
the pencil. “ As far as language can describe, Mr. Gray pushed its powders,” «)bserves 
the Editor of his Memoirs. " Rejecting every general unmeaning and hyperbolical 
phrase, he selected the plainest, simplest, and most direct terms: yet, notwithstanding 
his judicious care in the use of these, I must own 1 peei. them pefective. (See 
Mason's Note to Gray's Letter to Wharton; Mathias's Edit, vnl.l. p.AGg. Land. 18J4.) 
Perhaps Gray never succeeded more happily, than wiien, laying aside description, he 
simply said, of a view in Westmoreland, " I saw in my glass a picture, that if I 
could transmit to you, and fix it in all the softness of ita living colours, would fairly sell 
for a tboiHand pounds." {Ibid, p. 455.) The most faithful descriptive language may 
present, it is true, a picture to the mind) but tlien it is not the identical pictnre. ^ 
" The imagination," says Mason, " receives clear and distinct images, but not true and 
exact imagci." {Ibid.) 

yOL. IV. 2 D 
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CHAP, vir 


Alteration of 
trinporature. 


s:i}iiig of exultation ; and it is never uttered but with an 
expression of triumph and of gladness. Yet some have 
pretended that there is a mildness in the administration 
of the Turkish government, whicli would be ill supplied 
by the substitution of any otl^r European dynasty in its 
place; that the people are not taxed beyond what they 
are well able to bear; and that tliey possess the means 
of redress against tyranny and oppression. Leaving to all 
such writer^ the very difficult task of proving what they 
have thus affirmed, and judging solely by our own expe¬ 
rience, we can only say that the land, divested of its 
Mahometan governors, would be a land, whose inhabitants 
might “ cat bread without scarceness, nor lack any thing 
in itunless indeed, and this is not improbable, it should 
fall under the dominion of Russia; when it would be¬ 
come “ a desolation, a dry land, and a wilderness.” 
Arracovki 'is situated at such an elevation upon the mountain, 
that a change of temperature was sensibly felt by us all; 
and after sun-set it became very cold. We passed the night 
in a small hut, w'riting letters to our friends in England. 
Parnassus affording sensations at our fingers* ends, to 
which we had long been strangers, wc found it expedient 
to maintain a considerable fire in the centre of our little 
dwelling; which, filling the room with smoke, brought 
tears of acknowledgment down our cheeks, for the season¬ 
able warmth it afforded so near to the seat of Apollo. 
When we had finished our letters, as it was our usual 
It practice, we entered into conversation with the inhabitants 
collected to gaze at the strangers who were their guests; 

and 
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and wc were much amused by the traditions they still . ^ 

entertained. The people of Delphi had told us that there Traditijiw. 
were only jive Muses, and that the opinion as to there being 
nine in number was a heresy. Such disputes about the 
number of the Muses existed in antient times, and the 
Arracovian Greeks reduced their number to ihrcc. 'J'lie 
only thing that surprised us was, that any notion of the 
kind sliould yet remain upon the spot; although all the 
fountains of Parnassus, of Helicon, and of Pjmlus, were 
once sacred to them. We have before i)ro\ed, in wlial we 
related of Plattea, that the memory of Antient Greece is not 
quite obliterated among its modern inhabitants; and some 
additional facts were gathered here, however unworthy of 
further notice, to confirm and strengthen our former 
observation. 

On Wednesday morning, December Kith, at nine o’cloc k, <’ '"««'•> *" 

ihe Sumiuil. 

we set out, with lour guides, for the sumaijt or Pakxassus ; 
returning a short distance, by the road to Delphi, and then 
turning up the mountain towards the right, but with our 
faces towards Delphi, until we had climbed the first pre¬ 
cipices. After an hour’s ascent, we had a line view of 
one of the principal mountains of the Morca, now called 
IVicala ; the Bay of Cnssu looking like a lake, bounded by 
the opposite mountains of Peloponnesus. In fact, as we had 
formerly, from the Theatre at Sicyon, seen the very heights 
we were now climbing, so we were now looking back 
towards all that region oi A chain, and towards its more distant 
summits. After having surmounted the first precipices, we 
found a large crater, with a village in it, called Kallidia, or Kam.iui. 

Callithea, 
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CHAP. VI r. 


I>i<Bppi‘ar- 
ance of the 
ve^tatioii. 


Crater of 
I’ltrrumu*. 


Callithea, the summer residence of the ArracovUins; who 
cultivate the plain at the bottom of this crater, and, during 
the hottest part of the year, come hither to collect its luirvest. 
Thence turning from the former line of our ascent, we 
proceeded in an opposite direction; and after two hours’- 
progress, looked down, from a great height, upon Arracovia. 
At twelve, having estimated the thermometer, we found 
that the mercury hud fallen to 4-1" of Vahrenheit. Presently 
we came to another plain, w ith a irell in it, full of clear w'uter 
quite up to the brim. Here we halted, and regaled ourselves 
with bread and wine. It now began to be cold; the road 
being, as before, ^teep, but admitting the horses to follow 
us the whole way. At this place vegetation began to 
disappear. Expressing a wish to see a bulbous plant, extolled 
by the natives for its restorative virtues (which they cat, 
root and all, in vinegar), one of the guides w'as I’orced to 
descend in search of it. At;other plant, because it contains 
a fluid of a milky colour, they give to women whose breasts 
fail to yield milk'. Thence climbing the mountain on its 
north-eastern side, we found it bleak, and destitute of 
herbage; and higher up we jiassed through snow, lying 
in patches. At length we reached a small plain, which 
is situated upon the top of the mountain, and also in the 
bottom of a crater, containing a pretty large pool of 
water, frozen over. In this respect the summit of this 


mountain 


(I) The same cusiora h mentioned by IVheler, (Journ. into Greece, p.4l6. Lontl. 
l6'H2.) He Bays that iha Greek name for the plant is Galacorta; and he calls it 
Sforwuera Cretica. 
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mountain resembles that of the Kader-Idris in Wcdes. 

The sides of the crater, rising in ridges around this ]>lain, 

^ / Nature of 

are the most elevated points of Parnassus. We climbed ii>f I’euk. 
the highest of them, which was upon our left hand; but 
vrith great difficulty, as the sides were a glacier, covered 
with hard and slippery ice; and our fingers, in 8])ite of our 
exertions, were benumbed. At last, however, we reached 
the upinost peak, and, having gained a footing upon its lop, 
stood in pure aether; for although there were clouds below, 
we had not one above us. It was now two o’clock p.m. If 
the wind had blown from the north, m'c could not have 
remained an instant in ibis icy region, being little prepared 
to encounter such a sudden change of ternperature. Even 
with a soft breeze from the west, we had no sooner exposed 
our thermometer, than the mercury fell two degrees below state prth,- 

^ " 'J'hermuiTK'trr. 

the freezing point, and we had not seen it so low since we 
left the nOith of Russia. Ik 

Having been for years in the practice of climbing moun¬ 
tains, the author must still confess that he never beheld 
any sight of the kind like that which he saw from 
the SUMMIT OF Parnassus. He possessed no other means 
at the time of ascertaining its elevation, than by 
attending to the objects visible in the horizon ; and he 
determined their relative position by the compass. It 
•is impossible therefore to state what the height of 
Parnassus may be ; but he believes it to be one of 
the highest in Europe. The Gulph of Corinth had 

1 1111.1 1. 1 OhjectH vi- 

long looked like an ordinary lake ; and it w^as now from th* 

■ . top of tllf 

reduced to a pond. Towards the north, beyond all the mouiituiu. 

plains 
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CHAP, vn. plains of T/tesutip, appeared Olympus, with its many tops, 
clad in shining snow, and expanding its vast breadth 
distinctly to the view. The other mountains of Greece, 
like the surface of the ocean in a troubled calm, rose in vast 
heaps, according to their dillcrent altitudes; but the eye 
ranged over every one of them. Helicon was one of these; 
and it is certainly inferior in height to Parnassus. A moun* 
tmn before mentioned, called Trichla, in the Moiea, made 
a great figure in that mountainous territory : it was covered 
with snow, even the lower ridges of it not being destitute. 
Our guides said that this mountain was near to Patras. 
Wc looked dowm upon Achaia, Argolis, Elis, and Arcadia, 
as upon a model. Almost every part of the horizon was 
clear, except towards the east and north-east, and the north¬ 
west; our view being obstructed towards the JEgean and 
Mount Athos, as well as towards Epirus, by bcitig above the 
clouds ; which concealed every object*towards those points 
of the compass ; although the day was remarkably fine for 
our purpose in other respects. The frost was however so 
piercing, that w e w'ere in haste to conclude our observations, 
thrcomiwii found the bearings of the principal objects, by the 

compass, to be as follow : 

Acno-ConiNTHus.due Smuh. 

Mount Hem con .s.a. and by s. 

Mount Hymettus.s.k. 

Neokopont ..s. E. andbyE. 

Mount Olympus.n. and by e. 

Tricala, in the Morca .... s.w. andbys. 

Galaxy .w.s.w. 

Port op Ceissa, or Salma Quay . betweeiiw.andvr. andbys. 

To 
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To our great astonishment, as we were preparing to cha p, vir, 
descend from this place, we saw the peasants who had the Advpniure 

*■ n ith the 

care of our horses arrive with the poor animals, quite up nones 
to the pool of frozen water upon the summit. We do not 
remember an instance where this is practicable upon any 
other mountain ecpiully lof^3^ Horses have been conducted 
near to the summit of some mountains; as St. Gothard, and 
St. Bernard, in the Alps; but not quite to the top, especially 
where there is a glacier. Upon inferior mountains, indeed, 
as upon Skiddaiv in Cumberland, persons have rode, and 
with case, to the highest point. We had terrible 
work, afterwards, in conducting them down the icy 
declivities ; being under the cruel necessity of turning them 
adrift in certain parts of the descent, and then leaving them 
to slide, either upon their side.s, or upon their backs, 

lit 

until they were in^fircplcd by rocks, or by huge masses 
of rough stones, lying loose .nt tlio bottom of each glacier. 

The summit, and ail the liigher part of is of ORdopirai 

fvdliuca. 

limestone, containing veins of marble, and great quantity 
of a blue lumacheUa, wherein arc imbedded very large 
entrochi. The surprising appearance of such shells at this 
enormous elevation is very remarkable. We found them 
upon the highest peak, and over all the mountain. Similar 
phrenomena have since been noticed upon the summit of 
Mount JLibunus'. But all the limestone of Parnassus is not 
thus characterized. We observed also, near the top of it, 

a hard 

(1) B/ the most enterprising traveller (hat ever undertook to explore unknown 
regions,-— Buuckuabct j now traversing the remotest districts of Nubia, 
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.ci*AP. vn. a hard grey homogeneous carbonate of lime, with all. the 
appearance of a primary formation. In places where the 
melting snow had disclosed the naked surface of the rock, 
we noticed the most remarkable effect of weathering that, 
as far as our knowledge extends, has ever been observed. 

• A spontaneous decomposition ot^the stone had taken place, 
in consequence of the attacks of air and moisture during a 
series of ages ; and this had occasioned rifts and fissures to 
a considerable depth. Among these, we found a specimen 
of the homogeneous carbonate just mentioned; which had 
separated from its parent mass by spontaneous decom¬ 
position; and thus, being exp?)sed to accidental fracture, 
exhibited the primary form of regularly crystallized carbonate 
of lime; being a rhomboid, whose obtuse angle precisely 
equals that of Iceland spar. An incipient transition may 
also be noticed, in the same specimen, towards a secondary 
form, in the neat truncation of one of Ihe solid angles of 

V 

the rhomb'. This first suggested to author an idea, 
since confirmed by repeated observation, th^t, in all homo¬ 
geneous minerals, such has been the tendency towards 
crystallization, that the inclination of surftc^ disclosed by 
fracture will frequently point out the deg^e of inclination 
of the lateral planes belonging to the prima^^ crystal; and 
thereby determine the nature of the stone, and of its 
chemical constituents. Mineralogists, infinitely superior to 
him in the science, had before proved that this is the case 
with regard to the fragments of substances that have resulted 

from 


(l) See Uie Vignette to this Chapter. 
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ftorti a tegular {urocesid of crystallhatim*\ but tlic sansc! .cua^vu- 
obserration had not been extended to bodies considered as 
timoirphoiii. Nothing is more common, however, than the 
l)rimary angle of crystallized sUiea, among the fragriients of 
domthm quartz, when found in the form of sand or gravel; 
of the primary angle of carbonate of lime, in the fracture 
of a shell; or, upon a much grander scale, in the fissures of 
beds of chalk, as in the cliffs upon the south coast of 
Britain; also of the primary angle of corundum in the 
fracture of emery; together with many other examples that 
might be adduced, all of which would be rather out of 
place here. The author, indeed, apologizes for the little 
He has been tcmi^ted to ifitroduce upon the subject, owing 
to bis predilection for a favourite branch of Natural History; 
and believing, as he does, that if more attention were given 
to the circumstance, it would not only be serviceable to 
the science in gtjneral, but to the purposes of commerce, 
as connected with the sale of precious minerals, and with 
mining speculations. 

We have ,^<*scribcd all the higher region of Parnassus 
to be bleak, mid destitute of herbage hut it is necessary 
to state, thatjcliis expression must be received with some 
limitation, fa. few rare iilants may be noticed here and riautsif 
there, even to its very peak. And where this is the case, 
those Alpine herbs arc often characterized by woolly leaves; 

as 

• (2) Witness the surprising discovery of lla 'uy, and liis theory of crystallization 

thereon founded. Alsu the observations of our own lyoUaslon, Secretary of the 
Royal Society, and his valuable invention of « rejletling eoniitmeter, as applied to the 
inclination of surfaces disclosed by Iraciure,' where ci 7 sl<illijcation has taken place. 

VOL. IV. 2 £ 
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CHAP.vn. as if Nature had provided their foliage with an investment 
suited to the rigours of their situation. We found the 
Alpine Daphne, sprouting through the snow and ice, quite 
up to the summit: also a beautiful species of Cineraria; 
and a new species of CIterleria, whose short half-shrubby 
stems, divided outwards into innumerable branchiets, 
terminated in little stars of leaves; these were so closely 
matted together as to resemble little cushions lying upon 
the ground. We also collected, upon this mountain, 
specimet)s of a Pine, belonging to the same section of the 
genus PiNUs with the Balm of Gilead tiuA Silfter Fir'; but 
most resembling the l.'tttcr species; and differing only in 
having the leaves pointed, without any notch at the end, 
and narrower than we have ever seen in that species. We 
were however unfortunate in not finding either the cones or 
the blossoms; and must therefore reluctantly leave the pine- 
groves of Parnassus still enveloped in obscurity. The other 
plants found here are mentioned in a note *. 

Wo 


(1) rinus Balsamea, ztid Pinus Picca. 

(2) It is perhaps better to enumerate ail of them, and to indude the new species in 
the liKt. 

1 . The Alpin.'D.iphiie— Dopliv" Alpina. 

2 . PolentiUa speciosa, ofWilldcnow. 

3. The Rock Bellflower—Cam/taxu/a rttpest“u, Sibthorpe. 

4. Pinus Bahamea. 

3. Pinus Piceu. 

6 . Myrtle Spurge—y'iBpAorifa myrsiniles, Linn. 

J. Thoiiiy This'le of Theophrastus —Drynpis spinofft, Linn. 

8 . A very be.sutifui species of Cineraria, with oval-oblong slightly-toothed 
leaves, with a thin white cottony wi b on their upper surface, and very soft and 
cottony betieath : the flowers in large terminal piinicles, upon cottony fiKitstalks. 
The species to which it seems to be the nearest allied is the Cineraria auranliaca; 

from 
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We now began to descend 'the noi'th-ti'est side of the vii. 
itieuntain, having ascended by the side facing the south- 
east. Soon after leaving the summit, our guides pointed to 
one of the lower ridges of Parnassus, which commanded jMparit or 

Zyomra. 

oOr passage down, and to which they gave tlie name of 
latgari, or Lycari; perhaps the Lycorka of Pausamas. 

The peasants in the plains of Busotia call the whole 
mountain by the name of I^akura; but those who reside 
upon Parnassus still retain among them its antient name; 
calling the heights, by a general appellation, Parnassu, 
and one of the ridges, in particular, hvgari. In our way 
down, our course afterwards bore towards the east. Rugged 
and steep as was the descent, our only difficulty related to 
the horses; being alarmed for their safety when the persons 
appointed to conduct them turned them adrift, as they often 
did, leaving thciu to roll, or to slide upon their backs, 
down the most fearful declivities. At seven o’clock p. >i. 
in a woody region of the mountain, we arrived at a 

luunastery. 


from which, however, it ajtpuars to be very iliatinct: but us the blossoms were in 
a ilcciiying state wlieu we gathered them, wc Ictive the syecies fur future 
ilUistratiun. 

(}. We were more successful with a species of Ckerleria, which is quite 
new. Wc liave called it Ciicui-kuia sisllaia. 

CnraLKHiA caulilus crassis siiff'rulvscenlMus, pedunculit hispidis. - 

Caulcs crassi, Jleiuosi, pollices plerumque Ires seu qualuor longi, deorsum 
rugosi, nudique; siiperni si/uamosi, ramosissimi. Hamuli densissime conglubali, 
foliosi. Folia confertissima, rigida, patenlia, inferiora lineari-sululala, subllis 
sex-suleata, suprfi %b plana, margine asperdj superiora ovalo-lriangularia, sub 
carinala, glabra. BeduncuH calyce vix Itmgiares hispidi. Calycis foliolis striali, 
itculi. Filamenia alterne breviora. ylntliirtc sul-ovahs liloculares. Slyli capil. 
lares longi. Copsula calyce inclusii, Irmilvh, orolo-lrituigtilu, apice Intncato, 
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CHAP. VII. mona»tery, called that oflhc f irgin of Jemsolem ; beautifully 
tllrvi'i^Tu embowered in the midst of pine-groves, oyerLoohing the 
mountains of the Locri and the Dryopea, and the extensive 
plains which are watered by the Cephmm.. It stands about 
three fourths of the journey down ; but w’e spent nearly as 
much time in descending to the spot from the summit as in 
going up from Arracoiia. We left that village at half after 
nine in the forenoon, and reached the top of Pamatans at 
two p.M. At three p.m. we began to descend, and did not 
arrive at the monastery before seven; so that wc had now 
employed ten hours in the whole undertaking, Wc were 
shewn, by some of tLe monks, into a large empty room, 
without an article of furniture, but containing a spacious 
hearth and a chimney, where we kindled a fire ,* and 
heaping a large quantity of wood, wx passed the night very 
comfortably, although stretched upon tlic bare lloor. This 
Caiuycti. monastery contains fifty priests, who expressed more 
astonishment at our coming, and seemed more curious and 
inquisitive, than any wc had before met in Greece: but 
their ignorance might be compared to that of the other 
wild tenants of their lofty wilderness; and their simplicity 
was such, that it disposed even our guides to laugh immo¬ 
derately at every remark they made. Tlicy are called 
Caloyers; a name pfobably known in Greece long before 
the introduction of Christianity; being simply derived either 
from xxXof tegtiif, die ** good priest," or from xxKiyt^oi, 
signifying “ goad >iJd fathers." Their orderds that of St. Basil, 
for there is no other order among the Greeks; and they 
profess chastity and obedience. Their way ofliving is very 

austere, 
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austere>^ for they wholly abstain from flesh. Most of their 
time is taken up in barbarous devotional ceremonies; 
either in a recitation, against time, of the Psalter, or in 
bow'ing and kissing the ground; nor is it possible to 
conceive that a Croc Indian, capering before his idol in the 
wilds of North America, exhibits a more abject debasement 
of human intellect, than a Calvycr in the exercise of his 
or bowings ; three hundred of which lie is obliged 
to perform every twenty-four hours'. The one half of 
these bowings is performed in the first two hours of the^ 
night; and the other half at midnight, before they arise to 
matins, which are to begin four hours before day, and to 
end with the dawning of the morning. In summer time, 
the day breaks upon them, and the sun rises, before their 
devotions are ended; so that they have scarcely the time 
and the liberty of cuiivenient and natural repose*. These 
devotions are evidently Heathen ceremonies; and the services 
are also almost Heathen. A traveller might have found 
the same mummery practised two thousand years ago. 
Judging indeed from these vigils, wherein all their devotion 
appears to consist, the religion of Christ seems to be as 
foreign to those who call themselves its priests, as if it had 
i>cver existed; for, with the exception of now and then a 
hymn, sung in honour of the Virgin, or upon the festival 
of some Saint, nothing connected with the history of 
Christianity, or its worship, seems to have been introduced. 

• Being 


(1) See Ricaat's State of the Greek Church, pp.204, 205. Land, lb'79. 

(2) Ibid. 
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CHAP. V«. 


.liittrtit;y tii 
/ tIUza, 


Being curious to know whether such H.lhing «a a Bible, 
or even a copy of any one of the Gtospels, in their own 
language, existed among them, we asked permission to 
examine the books of their church; but they bad none; 
nor were any of them able to read: neither had they any 
library or manuscripts belonging to the monastery. But 
when we spoke of the found in the monastery at 

Patmos, they seemed perfectly to understand us, and said 
that there were many such in the Monastery of St. hvhe. 
This indeed is confirmed by what IVheler has said of that 
monastery, who mentions its manuscripts, and himself 
purchased an Evangelistary during his visit to the place 
It was written, he says, in capital letters. He saw also a 
fair copy of the Works of St. Chryiostom, a manuscript of 
the twelfth century; and others written upon vellum. 

The next day, December 17 , proved rainy. Wc left the 
Monastery of the 1 irgin, and set out in a a.yv. direction for 
Felitza; keeping to the left, along the side of the mountain, 
and descending duiing the space of half an hour. We had 
heard at Lcbadda of great ruins at Vclitza; and if our time 
had permitted, it had been our intention, on the preceding 
day, to descend thither from the summit of Parnassus; 
instead of proceeding by the way of the nwnastery where 
we passed tlie night. In this manner we should have 
followed the footsteps of Pausanias: and it was tlie account 
given by him of the journey over Parnassus^ from Delphi, 
which cxciU'd a suspicion in our minds that the ruins at 

Vclitza 


(1) Journey into Greece, p. 333- l^nd. 1683. 
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yi^tzd could be no other than those of Tithorea, a city chap. vh. 
whose situation had not been ascertained at the time of our 
journey; and in this conjecture we were right. The archon 
of Lebad^a called them the ruins of Thebes; owing to a 
confused tradition of the destruction of a city of Piiocrs of 
this name still extant among the natives. There is a Palceo- 
castro at about an hour’s distance from Velitza, which is 
called Thiva, or Thebes. It is situated where the CachaJes. 
falls into the Cephissus. The former river they still call 
dacha Rami, and Cachale; saying that the name signifies 
Evil Torrent: “ an appellation,” they affirm, “ bestowed 
upon it because it destroyed {Thira) Thebes." Of the city 
thus called Thebes, whatever its real name may have been, 
no other vestige remains than a few stones, or traces of 
walls, in the soil near the bed of the Cephissus. Not .so 
of Tjthorea, whose discovery gave us the highest satis¬ 
faction, and whose remains are very considerable. They 
are situated upon the n. e. side of Parnassus, close to the 
foot of the mountain. In our journey thither from the 
monastery, at the distance of about two miles and a half 
from the latter, we passed a ruined village, called Neocorio. 

Somewhat farther on, we saw, upon our left, a tumulus 
constructed of stones. As the rain continued, our road 
became very bad. About an hour and a half after leaving 
the monastery, we arrived at another village, with a fountain 
built of large stones, called St. Alary's. Continuing along 
the base of Parnassus, we came to two very large pits: 
upon the edge of each was a tumulus of earth; and beyond 
them we observed the foundation of a square structure, 

built 
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built of very considerable masses stone. The place is 
now called “ tJie Gimit's Ijcap.” It is distant about one 
hour from P’iUtza. Presently we came to another tumulm, 
whereon a Turkish sepulchre had been constructed; and 
afterwards we attempted to cross the bed of the torrent 
Cachales ; but were obliged to make a circuitous route, owing 
to the great height of its banks, which resembled precipices. 
After passing it, w'e saw some sepulchres hewn in the 
rock, close to our road; being the tombs of its antient 
inhabitants, here and there disclosed, near to their citv. 
Then we arrived at the walls of Titiiork-a, extending in a 
surprising manner up the prodigious precipice of Parnassus, 
which rises behind tlie village of I viitza. Their remains 
arc visible to a considerable height, upon the rocks, and 
even one of tlic mural turrets. In this precipice, above the 
ruins of the city, tlicre is n carern, concerning which \\c 
were told some marvellous stories by the peasants; but as 
the weather was unfavourable, and the approach difficult, 
we did not ascend to examine it. I'lic water of the Cachulcs 
was at this time rushing in a furious torrent down the steep 
of Parnassus: it appeared of a milky colour, owdng to the 
white calcareous matter with which it w'as impregnated. 

Delphi, and Tithorea, on different sides of the moun¬ 
tain, w’ere the halting-places of those passing over Par¬ 
nassus', at the distance of eighty stadia from each other'; 
being situated as the towns of Aostc in Piedmont, and 

Martinach 


(1) ’lorn njV AlA TOT IIAPN.MSOT. I’ausan. lib. x, c. 32. p.8/8. Ed. 

(2) Ibid. 
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Martinach in the Vallais, are with regard to Mount 
St. Bernard in the Alps. The distance was .somewhat 
greater to those who travelled by the carriage road’. The 
guides who accompanied us from Jrracovia, on the Delphic 
side, to the summit of Parnassus, did propose to descend 
during the same day to Pelitza; but from the length of 
time we spent in our passage, we had only been able to 
reach the Monastery of the Virgin of Jerusalem. The whole 
district on Parnassus towards the south was Delphic ; and 
Pattsanias relates, that all the country on the northern side 
was called Titiiorea. “As to tlie name of the city,” says 
he’, “ I know that Herodotus, in that part of his history in 
wdiich he gives an account of tlie irruption of the Pen^ians 
into Greece, dilfers from what is asserted in the oracles of 
Bacis: for Bads calls this people 7 SZ/wc/wrA-; hut Uerudotns 
says, that when barbarians invaded this country, the 
inhabitants lied to the summit of Parnassus: and he calls 
the city. Neon; and fhc summit of Parnassus, Titiiorea*. It 
appears, therefore, tliat all the country was at first called 
Titiiorea; but that in process of time, when the inhabitants 
collected themselves into one city, that which was once 

called 


(3) Tfji' ( I. oil ird'rrri mun'i/r, (iKKit Kai 6)^ijfiWTiy iirtrijriioi-, r\iijyri.i ;V( 
/ktyero tivai trraliMv. Pausaii. ibiJ. p. 878. 

(4) ViJ. I’ausan. ibid. 1 OjlCi; et p. 6’7'J. vd. Xylandri. Hanov. J(iI3. 

(5) The passage in Herodotus (lib, viii. c. 32.) rcspccting'the city AVoh and Tilhurca 
has been the subject of frequent dispute. Tiie alteration of Kii/iiyif into KHfiivifv, 
which suggested it.sclf to Dr. Park, is confirmed by Slcphvni:, f olia, anti Falckenarr } 
and the emendatioti of tV’ auVi/r, for Itr' iMUTii-., proposetl by fFesscVnig, lenders the 
whole sentence clear and satislaclory. lor further obsertrations upon this subject, see 
" The Tomb of Alexander,” Appendix, No. 4. p. 159 . Cambridge, 1605. 
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called Neon came to be denominated Tithohea." The 
olives of this city were always, as they now arc, few in 
number, but excellent in quality; and they were so highly 
celebrated, that they were conveyed as presents to the 
Roman Emperors’. They still maintain their antient repu¬ 
tation, being now sent as an acceptable ofiering to the 
Pashas and other grandees of Turkey. The village of 
Felitza contains about eighty houses. The chief produce of 
the land is wine, cotton, and con. . The wine is excellent. 
This village belongs to J^gotheti, archon of Lebddda: his 
brother resides here, to collect his rents, who paid us a visit 
upon our arrival. The people of Felitza expressed great joy 
at seeing us ; being simple and superstitious enough to believe 
that the fall of rain was owing to the coming of strangers. 
They had not seen rain before, they said, for an entire twelve- 
month. During the melting of the snow upon Parnassus, there 
is, however, such a supply of water, that'the Cachales is hardly 
fordable on horseback, although its bed*is very wide. Here 
we heard again the absurd story of the destruction of 'Diioa 
{Thebes} by means of this torrent; meaning by Thiva the 
Valceo-Casiro, at a short distance in the plain;—a story 
altogether destitute of probability. But a people who could 
believe that a visit pakl to tlieir village by a couple of 
travellers caused the rain to fall upon their land, are 
capable of giving faith to any thing. They are at present 
in a most wretched condition, owing to the extortions of AU 

Pasha, 


(l) raiisaniA.s, lib. x. c. 32. p. 881. cd. Kukiiii. 
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Pasha, or of those who liave plundered in his name. In chap, vit. 
the short space of six months, they had paid to his tax- 
gatherers, as they told us, eighty purses; being ecjuivalent 
to forty thousand piastres. Poverty is very apparent in 
their dwellings; but the cottages of Phods are generally as 
much inferior to those of Bocotia, as the latter are to those 
of Attica. Nor can it be otherwise, where the wretched 
inhabitants are so oppressed by their lords. The whole of 
the earnings of the peasant is here taken from him; he is 
scarcely allowed any means of subsistence. Add to this 
the frequent calamities of sickness and fire; and “ plague, 
pestilence and famine” will be found to have done their 
work. This village had been tw'ice burned within one year, 
by banditti, who come generally from Epirus, or from the 
Straits of Thermnpyho, or from Joannina, or from Zeittln, 
or from the neigObourhood of Joannina and Z,eitiln. 

As one source of consolation, in the midst of so much 
misery, the inhabitants told us they had no Turks resident 
among them.” Such is the forlorn condition of the present 
inhabitants of Tithorea ! It was widely different in former 
times; although it began to decline soon after the Christian 
aera:. Pausanias relates, that the Tithorcans began to 
experience an adverse fortune one generation before his time*. 

The vestiges of the Theatre were however then visible, 
and the Peribolus of the ar.tient Forum*. We did not find 
the Theatre; which must be attributed entirely to our W'ant 

of 


(2) Pausanias, ibid. p. S/Q- 

(3) Ibid. 
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of proper observation; because this, of all other things, is 
the most likely to remain. But we did find, what we should 
least have expected to see remaining, namely, the Forum 
mentioned by Pausanias. It is a square structure, built 
in the Cyclopdan style, with large masses of stone; but 
laid together with great evenness and regularity, although 
without any cement; the work being not so antient as the 
architecture of -Argos, of Tiryns, or of Mycence. The walls 
of the city were executed in the same manner; and they 
were fortified with mural turrets, as at Plaieca. The other 
memorabilia of Tithore.a, in the time of Pausanias', were, 
a Grove, consecrated to Minerva, containing her Temple 
(vcMf) and statue ; and a monument to the memory 

of Antiope and Phocus. At the distance of eighty stadia 
from Tithorea was the Temple of Esculapius* •, and at the 
distance of foi'ty stadia from this temple there was 
a Peribolus, containing an Adytum, bacred to lsis\ The 
Tithoreans held a vernal and an autumnal solemnity in honour 
of this Goddess: and so purely Egyptian were the sacrifices 
then offered, that the custom of swathing the victims in 
folds of linens after the same manner wherein the Ibis, and 
the bodies and parts of bodies of other animals,, were depo¬ 
sited in terra-cotta vessels now found in the subterraneous 
cavities beneath the Pyramids of Sacedra, was considered as a 
necessary operation. From the account given by Pausanias 

of 


(]) PanianiUj Jib. x. c. 32. p. 67g. 

(2) Ibid. 

(3) Ibid. p. 880. 

^4) Ka0(iX/(ai ci,ctj a^at rd Uptia \lyov ’TfXapuvtv rj jSiArvov. Ibid 
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of the ceremonies that were practised during the celebration cbap. vii. 
of these Egyptian solemnities at Tithorea, we may collect 
sufficient information for the illustration of that strange 
custom in Egypt; a subject hitherto involved in the utmost 
obscurity*. Here we find that certain birds called Mclea- 
gridcs*, together with other animals, were sacrificed to 

Isis\ WRAPPED UP IN LIKEN BANDAOES, AFTER THE EGYPTIAN 
MANNER OF SWATHING THE VICTIMS. AftCP making tllis 
curious observation, it is further remarked, by the same 
author, that the Egyptians celebrate their festival of Isis 
when the Nile begins to risc“; and hence it may be inferred 
(as the Tithorcan solemnity was an imitation of the Egyptian 
festival, even in such minute parts of the ceremony as the 
swathing of the victims, also described as being huru'd* near 
to the sacred Adytum of Isis'") that the burial of the swathed 
animals in the eartlien pots at Sacedra took place in the 
same manner, and at‘the celebration of the same festival. 

In the sanctuary belonging to the church of Vditza, we 
found an inscription which confirmed our conjcT.turc with Iasi'ri|ition 

... - , , , * relating 0) 

regard to the original name of the city whose ruins wc had Tit horea. 
so fortunately discovered. It commemorates a tribute of 
honour rendered to Neuva, with an enumeration of his 

titles, 

(5) See the former Section of Part II. of these Travels^ Chap, V. p. 16?. 

(" Repository of embalmed birds") Rrrrlournr, 1814. 

(6) The birds so called were Guinea-fowls, whose feathers and eggs arc of a diflerent 
colour j but the Meleayrides were the sisters of Meleager, supposed to have been thus 
metamorphosed. 

(7) Vid. Pausan. ibid. p. 680. 

(8) Ibid, p, 881. 

(9) Kni Karopdaaovaiv iyravBa. Ibid, p. 880. 

no) "ASvroy ttpor'’leiioi. Ibid. 
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titles, bj the citizens of Tithore.\ and t'lc finnily of the 
Flavii, whose names arc specified: 

AYTOKPATOP/'NEPBANKAIZAPA 
APXIEPEAMEnZTONAHMAPXIXHX 
EZOYZIAZYnATONTOA 
nATEPAHATPIAOZh f'OA:;: 
TIOOPEflNKAIT^AAlilOZl ~ 
KAAPOZKAIT«>AAi4|(>IAnAZ + * 
KAIA^AABIOZnnAAIANOZAPIZTOZ 

Having before printed this inscription, together with a 
critical illustration of it, for wliich tl,(;* author was indebted 
to the profoui.n erudition and to the kindness of Dr. Parr, 
he must refer the reader to the publication in which it 
appeared'; ad'ding for the present only, that the date of ii 
may be accurately ascertained. Nerva is here mentioned as 
being (h>nsul for thefoun’i, time* and he died at the end ot 
January, a. d. 98. in a little less th^n a month after he had 
been declared, for the fourth time, Consul*. We noticed 
some other inscriptions upon sepulchres; but they were 
merely names, as timokpathi', ey0YMAxO3:, and inziKPATKiA. 
Very few medals could be collected at this place ; and those 
few were either Roman or Ecclesiastical brass coins. 

(1) See “ Torn!) of Alexander," Appendix, No. 4. p. 156. Camb. 1805. 

(2) When this inscription was before published, the letters at the end of the third 

line were primed, from tlie author's copy, TOa. " It was probably," observed 
i>r.P ahr, "written TOAj" .ilthough in numeriils (be line be soraetimelomitted. 
5tr William Cjcll has since visited Titkorea, and found the writing to correspoud 
with Z)r. Parr’s learned conjecture. It is writlcnTQA. —Sir found 

also this inscription upon a scpulclirc within the church ; 

APXEBOTAA 

JETMIXIAAS 
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A-T’TKn leaving'rWiVscf, we agaiti eroi=s;'fl the Caclialcs, ar.<i 
(It'scciuled into the plai * towards Turco-Vht'ntt, when 
/A7/i'/(,'r separated from If: c itiion S/ion'. In our wav. 
we visited the Pu/o'-o-'l/'f.'v. ni r.'i'nfion.'d to us unde; 

tl'.e name of Tiienns {'I'/r ,i iiere . ; ■ ijig (o h(> see;, 

upon the spot, save only Ih L.aees of son.:.' walls, aimoo 
indiscernible; c\cry other vestige having been lung , 
erased, to make \vay fur the jdough. It is situated on tl-;: 
s. s. V.'. oidf,* <if (in* st.vs. .’m Jionr’y distance froir 

T/irco-( 'liorio, which is here in view, standing a littk 
oI'’vafcd, towards tlie m.s7, upon the other side of this rive. 
The distance to 'I'ilhorea is nearly the same; and th ■ 
tradition of the TlUiorcans, that this was Thehes, and that ; 
was destroyed by an iinn.uation froin t.'ieir torrent Cachalcs, 
is silly cnc.'ugh I as the inundation, if it ever proved 
destructive of a city here, must have proceeded from the 
Cni’iiissus. This river, flowing to Screpu (Orchomenus), i^ 
iierc denominated, by the natives, Sindaliii. Possibly the 

ruins 


(l) " Thursday the ninth of March (l67i)» lining thus separated from my com¬ 
panion, I left Tarco-CAor/o, bending my comae t.i awards, logo Ui Thalanila. The 
first thing iluV diverted me, in that solitaiy condiiion. «as, tliat I soon found myself on 
a long streighl vvi.j , fortified wiili a deep ditch on each .side, leading to certain hiH - 
which I saw a good VRay olT before mo. This I took as a good omen, portemlia.v: 
success to my cmde.-ukuigs; it seeming to admonish me that 1 should not fail to h' 
guarded by God's good j<rovidence, so long as I travelled in the strtighl way of virha 
and true piety, to my^heavenly countr)', which it on high."—Journey into Greece, p. dbi 
J,r>ud. lC82. 
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ruins here may have been those of Ledox, a city abandoned cnAP.viit. 
in the time of Pausanias^; who says that the people to 
whom it belonged did not reside among the ruins of their 
city, but near to them. It has been usual to suppose that 
2'urco-Chorio stands upon the site of Elatka’; to which 
there seems to be no objection, for it stood in the plain 
watered by the Cephissus, and it w'as near to Ami'miclca, 
where Dadi now stands. The gentle rise of the plain, from 
the river towards the walls of thceitj', is moreover distinctly 
mentioned by Pausaiihis*, and it is a charactcristical feature 
of the to])ograph 3 " of 'J'urco-Chono. Elatthi w^as, next to 
Delphi, the largest city in all Phocis. There was another 
tow'ii of this name in Thessaly, near to Go««wsIt stood 
within the defile leading to the l alhy of 'J'empe. Every 
degree of certainty with regard to the position of the two 
cities, Elatjja and I ; oon, must be alTorded by others, better 
provided wdth facts 'for ascertaining their real situation; 
particularly with inscriptions found upon the .spot. Here we 
observed the mercury in our thermometer, which at noon 
indicated 52" of Fahrenheit. As the spacious and open plain 
of Palcc'o-Castro offered a favourable point of observation for 
determining the situation of many principal objects, and 
especially of Titiioiiea, whose relative position respecting 

those 

(2) Lib. X. C.33. p. 881. vd. Kuhtiii. 

(3) .See D'Anville, " Anticnt G.-ograpliy,” vol. I. p, 212. Loml. l~yi, See. 

(4) Kat fii'tlic (ivi: tVi iriiXi' tii'iii'rr/e i} iyyvrUru tuu EXurniuy ti'imur, 

Pausanise Phocica, cap.34. p. 8b5. ed. A'liA/iii. 

(5) According to Livy. 
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those objects it is necessary to ascertain, we noted their 
bearings by a small pocket compass. Its distance from 
Tithorca and from Turco-Chorio has been already given. 

Observations Tithorea — sonth-ioeat and by south; situated at the 

by the 

iietio Nei-rtir, fcct of prccipiccs, uikI upoii tlu! south-soulh-cmt side oi 

a chasm of Puniassus, wlicncc rushes the torrent 
Cachah's. Upon the other side of this chasm, there 
is a way up to the summit of the mountain ; being 
in all probability the road from Delphi as mcntioncti 
by Pausanias. The highest peak of Paruassus towers 
into the clouds above the chasm close, to which 
Tithorea is placed; and exactly in a line with it; 
so as to appear immediately over it. 

Turco-Chorio, formerly Elatka, due cast, upon the 
other side of the Pephmus, in full view. 

The river Cephissus —flowing' from mrlh-tvcst to 
south-east. 

The Caciiales —falling into the Cephissns, from south- 
south-cast tow'ards north-north-n'cst. 

Highest peak or Parnassus — south-west and by south. 

Mount QT/rA —nm ih-uorth-east. 

Road over Mount CEta, to the Straits of Tuermopyua;, 
north-u'cst and by west. 

The >vall of the PuJeeo-f’astro extends from west-norih- 
wesi to east-south-east ; that is to say, from the left 
to tise right of a person who is standing with his 
back towards Tithorca and Parnassus. 
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From tlic Falteo-Cnsfro we turned towards the north-west chap. \iii 
and by north, passing the Cacha/es by a bridge, and leaving v—" 
a small village called Ihia na, of course written Burud, on 
our right hand. Here rarnussus projects into the plain ; 
so that we crossed over this foot of the mountain, and, 
descending, passed a river t^alleJ Karqfputami, or Muilams 
River, !)y a bridge. Soon ailerwanls we entered tlur town 
of Diuli. Here we found ruins almost as much wortli 
notice as tho.se of Tiihorea. Upon a hill beyond the towji, 
where there now^ stands a small church, antient v> alls inav 
be observed, similar in their architecture to what w'e have 
already described at the latter place. They e.\tend all 
around the hill; and one of the mural turrets is vet standing. 

We know not the antient city whereto these ruins belong. 

It must have been a place of great consideration ; probabh 
it w'as the Amimiic/Iva of Herodotus', called Ampiticlka by 
Pausanias It was denominated Ophit£a by the Amphictyons, 
when a decree was passed for the destruction of the towns 
of Piiocis*. Its inhabitants referred this last appellation, 
signifying the City of the. Serpent, to one of those jjopular 
talcs that wxre common in Greece. They related, that a 
wealthy citizen, wishing to conceal his infant heir from 
the fury of his enemies, hid him within a vase '; where a 
wolf, attempting to devour the child, w'as repulsed by a 

serpent 


(1) KaJ 'AfiftKaiay, k. t. X. Hcrodoti Hist. lib. viii. cap. 33. p. 469 . ed. Cronoi;. 
L. Bat. 1716 .—See also Stephanas de Urlibus, p, 78 . Amst. 1678 . 

(2) Pausan. lib. x. c. 33. p. 884. ed. Kuhn. 

(3) ’Be dyyiioy. Ibid. 
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CHAp.viii. serpent which had coiled itself around the vessel, and 

”” * guarded the infant. The father coming in search of his 

child, and perceiving the serpent, hastily threw his dart at 
it, and killed both the serpent and his son. Overwhelmed 
with affliction for his loss, which was aggravated upon 
hearing from some shepherds of the serpent’s guardianship 
of the infant, he caused their two bodies to be consumed 
upon one pile, and consigned their ashes to the same 
sepulchre';—and from that time the city was called 
Ophitea. It was near to the CepJtissus'^, and to Mount 
(Eta : corresponding therefore, as to its situation, with 
the position of Dadi, pronounced Thatlii. There was 
at AmpuiclE/V a Temple of Bacchus, wherein persons 
afflicted with sickness were received, to ]>ass the night, as 
in the Temples of JBscidapius; and where the (lod commu¬ 
nicated to the patients, in a drca.n, the remedies proper 
for their respective maladies *. Dadi is now a very con¬ 
siderable town for this part of Greece. It is built, like 
Delphi, in the form of a theatre; upon a scries of terraces 
rising one above the other, facing the plain traversed by 
the Cephissus, tow’ards the north, or north-cast. It contains 
seven hundred houses, and some good shops; but the 
people are not so industrious, nor are their houses so 
cleanly, as those of Attica. We did not remain with them 
more than an hour; but continued our journey towards 

Bodonitza, 


(1) PauRan. lib. x. c. :.3. p. 684. eel. Kvhn. 

(2) Tla^a Tijv trorafiiSv. Herodoti Hilt. locp snpra(UGto. cd. Gronov- 

(J) Pausan. ibid, loco supradicto. 
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liodonitza, situated in the passage of Movxt CKta, above < vin.^ 
the descent to the Straits of Thcrmopylcc. Upon leaving the 
town, appear the ruins we have mentioned : tht^y are situated 
upon an eminence towards the left. 

We now rode along an antient mililary traijt and hj' an / V(i MiHhii IS. 
aqueduct and an antient fountain, as we descended by a 
gradual declivity from Dadi into the Plain of E/afca. 

Upon our right hand, near to the road, there was a Tnnutlus 
of earth. Entering the plain, wc passed the Crphmus, 
by a bridge of five arches, handsomely, if not well 
constructed ; and then continued by the side of the river 
for a short distance, luiving it upon our right hand. The 
plain through which this river flows is rich land*. Soon 
afterwards we quitted its bank.s, and, crossing the plain, 
began to ascend a part of Mocnt OKta% which bounds the 
Plain of Fslafcn ujioii -ts northern side, opposite to Paii.nasscs. 

Here wc saw the foundations of ruined walls upon our /rft; 

and. 


(•J) It W.T: always rclulirnu-d .ns the. best hinil in all Piiolis. Vi) t! liuKsufiifiivui: 
siplttTt} rijr <l>4iKieoc /Vrif 7 / vupd tuv Ktifiiraiiv. (I’au.saii. lib. %. c. 33. p. 883.) 
Homer extols it iti this ().iss.n-;tt; ' 

Ol r' upit viifi rOTttfiur K7/<!.7iy(7V 'lov u>ii70>'. 

(5) The name of GCt.v wa.s more p.nrtictilaily applicil to that part of it which 
rises iininedialdy over the SfiaiU of I'iu-rmnfti/lse; but the iK-scriplions given by Liry 
and by Strabo of the mountain arc so ['-rspicuous, that tlicro can be no diiTiciilty in 
identifying it witli tboso hciglils above Bwtonil\a, ioward.s the smith-west; for they 
are a continuation of the same mountainous harrier, separaiiiig I’noias from tin: 
territories of the Lociii. The passage of Sliabo is too long for insertion liere. It 
begins. To c’ ipot Tiuriivti «V<J &cpfttnrii\uv Kai rijt nvaroXije, K. r. K, (V'id. Stiaboii. 
Geog. lib, ix. p. 620. ed. Omni.) Lh7/’.t desciipiion is yet more niiniitc, yhLli'iil. 
rib. xxKvi. f. 15. tom. III. p. 2’}(5. ed. Crevii’r. Paris, 1^38. 
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cHAr. vni. as we continued to ascend, a ruin upon our right; 

denominated, by the people of the country, the Church 
of St. John. Higher up, we rode by a ruined village, 
and a mosque built of its materials: the place is called 
Mergenary. Thence, encountering a very bad road, and a 
narrow pass, as we ascended higher up the mountain, our 
situation being very elevated, we again observed the bearings 
of the principal objects; and noted them in the following 
order: 

Bearings from live Summit of Mount Q£ta. 


Mount Parnes, in Attica, now Nozia . . s. e. 

Mount Hymettus .s. e. and by i:. 

The Course ok the Cepiiissus . . from w. n. w. to e. s. i 

Highest point of Parnassus .s, and by w. 


The whole range of Parnassus, extending from n. w. to s. e. 
upon the base of Parnassus .... s. s. w. 

Mount Helicon .s. s. e. 

Mount CiTiiaiUON.s. e. and by s. 

Tithorka, upon Parnassus . s. and by e. 

The Course op the Cachales, in its progress to join tlie Cephissus, 
flowing from Tkhorea . . from s. and by e. to n. and by w. 

/iodon/tza, looking down on the cither side of the mountain, n.e. & by n. 
A very high Mountain, perhaps the top of Mount Athos, visible 
across the Gulph OF Malta . . . , n. n. e. 

We were now upon the summit of all this part of CEta : and 
as the descent begins here to the Straits ofThcrmopylcp, this is 
perhaps that eminence of the mountain which bore the appel¬ 
lation of Callidromos, possibly from the astonishing beauty 

and 


CullidruiuiK. 
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and grandeur of the prospect, visible along this j)art ol the chai'.\ ni. 
Via Militaris. Some have considered the heights ini])fiiiling 
immediately over the site of the hot springs at T/tcnnopi/lui 
as the Cal Hdroiiws ; not considering that fV/Zo ocenpied the 
summit of that name with a part of the Roman army, and 
that it was in the most eastern part of the eliain of (Efa'. 

As soon as we began to descend, wc wen; beyond measure 
surprised with the immensity and magnificenee of tlu’ scc'ne 
that opened all at once uj)on ns. It eoin])r('h('nded the 
whole of the Gulpii or Mai^ea, looking like a lake in the 
vast d('pth below, commanded by the towers of liixhiiilza, 
which appeared enthroned upon a conical and lofty hill 
among the craggy summits that were heaped close under 
our view, also overlooking all the plain between Mnimt 
CEta and the sea. livery ])art of this fine prosjicet has been 
ennobled by the get i -s of Supt/oclcs, who adapted liis tragedy TmcUnUroi 
of the Trachin'uc entirely to the scenery here. He has even 
enumerated the ^larticular irers found ujion this summit of 
CEta, and makes Hercules select them for ]w funeral pile i — 
the oak, the /n/'W oliuc, and the piuc-ircc'. He also alludes to 
a species of bird, which now inhabits these groves’. Wc were 
therefore viewing the very objects which inspired the poet 

with 


(1) “ Extremos ad oriuulem tuontes CEtaw vocant: quonmj quod altisiiinium cst, 
Ca//ictro»/o7/apprilatur; in ciijus valle,’’ See. {Livii Hint. AY', xxxvi. r. l.'i. lorn. III. 
p. 260. ed, Crciner.) where there was a valley traversed by the miUtary trinj, .i 
dc.si;ription inapplicable to that part of Qila which is above tlie Thervuv. 

(2) Vid. ver. 1 IgS. vol. I, p. 272. ed. Brunch. 

(3) Ibid, ver, 105, 
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CHAr. vin. 

'-V—' 

i tiuran 
Pruiiiuiilurv. 


\ppfiinn''r of 
till Smut 
Mntmmt. 


with the design of his play'. the right, the.ClMdMM 

Promontory' of Eubcea thk 

fine picture’, where IJercultt IbiMf lOtlMl' 

which he sacriiiccd to ; tii6 

left, extended, in many a wav;y^1||l0|Mpi|^^ pit^ec^On, 
the summits and shores of WRU was 

setting: and as deeper shadows to vofttin the 

many tints which enlivened the distiht objects, WC had 
the further gratification of seeing the full moon rise in all 
her splendor, to give new beauties to this indescribable 
scene. We remained for some time fixed to the spot, gazing 
with fresh wonder, at every instant. It possessed more than 
any effect of transparent painting can possibly represent, 
because the hues and the lights and the shadows varied at 
every moment. At last the sea appeared of a rich blue 
colour, somewhat darker ihin the sky. which was also blue. 
The higher mountains of Thessaly hadf the most vivid ‘ dies: 
upon some of their tops tlie parting rays of the sun left 

streaks 


(1) The fine pasiagc of Milton, “ the waktful^^ipi sisgt darkling" may thore- 
ioie be fcaid to have origin ited hercj for it b evWMItb takim from the aid nu 
dlOXiuv Spviv of SophoclL\. 

(2) KaO' 6 icai ri Kifyaior ik rqi Evfioia^ dnrimrat, ioffi ffki^vaa rpa' 
unripav eat roy Ma\(ia KiiXtrar, iropO/if iittpyo 
Geog. lib. ix. {> 6l7- ed. Oxun. 

(3) See the Plate annexed. 

(4) ’Atr>/ nc tar' T-yfiour, fySI' 

fiupLi'f, nXrl r fyieapta i' 

Sopiloclis I. p. 234. ed. Brunik. 

*fl Kvvata KfiiprU jSufiSr r *' 

upuv, k. r. X. Ibid. ver. 903.' vol. t. ' 9 .204. * 


viicee't aratimv, Straboa. 
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streaks of an intense colour, and of a dazzling brightness, 
Presently, all the surface of the gulph shone with the 
reflected beams of the moon, as if it had been a flood of 
liquid silver. As soon as this appearance ensued, the lateral 
features of the mountains began to fade, and to disappear, 
as their distance from the eye increased; their outline being 
still preserved, so that the more remote exhibited only 
masses like waves in the horizon, covered by one uniform 
pale tint, unvaried by any difference of hue or of shadow. 

Nearer to the view, the colours were of a deeper cast; 
investing the sides and declivities of the chasm through 
M'hich our descent lay, and the towers of Bodonitza, with 
bolder and darker dies: but even here, in the fore»ground, 
and over all the precipices, and broken rocks, which 
appeared on either side crowned with thick-set forests of 
oak and pine trees, some parts might be observed less 
severe; but these transitions were gre}^ and they harmonized 
beautifully with the shadows among which tliey appeared. 

Hence we descended to JhJotiifza: and not being DoduiiiUB. 
permitted to enter the fortress, we passed the night in the 
village which is below it. As we entered, we observed 
part of an antient paved-way and an aqueduct; but there 
were no other antiquities about the spot; neither marbles 
nor inscriptions; nor could we procure a single medal. 

The poor inhabitants were unaccustomed to the sight of 
coffee; an article of a traveller’s fare almost essential to his 
existence in Turkey, and common enough in all the great 
towns. Their wine was also bad: so that we fared but ill in 
this part of our journey. The next morning {Dec. ig.) wc 

VOL, IV. 2 H examined 
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FROM TITHOREA, 

examined the outside of the citadel; but all the interference of 
our Tcliohodar could not procure us admission to the interior. 
We saw plainly that it liad over been an important bulwark 
in guarding this passage. Tliere are remains o', antient walls 
below the hill upon which it stands, as of a town below 
the Acropolk; resembling the w^rks already described at 
Tithorea and Dadi. Some luivi' supposed that Jiodonitza 
Vr'asOpHS: but this cannot be true, because i)pus, capital 
of a southern district of Locrh bearing its name, could not 
therefore belong to the hocri Kpiaictnidii. Its situation in 
the midst of a defile ot' Moita't (Eta, leading to Thermopylu', 
and not upon th^ coast, although at no great distance from 
it, is so remarkable, that in the description given by antient 
waiters of the cities of the Local, something applicable to 
its characteristic position and appearance might be expected. 
We have already proved that it could not have been 
Opus; but there is great probability that it was Tiironiitm; 
and the appearance of the citadel will add strength to this 
opinion. First it should be observed, that Thronium is 
mentioned by Ptolemy as having a mediterranean situation; 
and Strain) makes the same observation concerning it'. Hut 
it was not far from the coast; because Polybius, after 
speaking of the conference held with Philip in Locnis, upon 
the coast, near to the town of Niccea, adds, that it was 

adjourned 


(l) Merit ci ti ■ ai'iovf tivo Kyrifiiiiot Ai/oyV, mtp oS Kiirai to Opdyioi 
iy txraSioit role laon Kara n/y fitodyaiay’ eiO' 6 fiociypwt worapit iKllluaiy, 
i yapafipluy to Qpdytoy, Mi/vifi' 5‘ iToyofidCovoiy uMy' tort ce ^iipdppovi, k. t. 
Strabon. Geog. lib. ix. pp. 617, 6)». ed. Oxon. 
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adjourned until the day following, when it was determined ,chai». viii. 
that it should be renewed upon the shore towards Thronium*. 

It was also situated by a river called Boagrius, and near to its 
embouchure. Strabo calls this river a torrent\ Homer gives 
the same description of its situation*. The river which 
flows from Bodonifza into the gulph, is now called /llimdna. 

This could not have been the position of Niana ; for that 
city stood by the sea shore*. Scarphe, although its situation 
was elevated*, was only a village between Throjuum and 
Thermopylae’. Heraclea, more antiently Trachis, was in 
the Trachinian Plain", upon the northern side of the defile. 

Other towns of the Locri might be mentioned, whose 
situation was even more remote; and towards the south, 
some of them belonging even to the f 6 tid inhabitants* of 
Locris, the Locri Choice upon the Gtdph of Corinth. The 
reason why so little notice has been taken of Bodoniiza, is, 
that travellers visiting- 7 Wco-C//ww, and thence proceeding 

towards 

(2) Tow aiiy^afii/<rayrai, raldutvoi trvfuropt^tirOat irpot rur Kara GfioviOr 
aiyiaKov, rtlrc ptv i^^upinOtitray. I'olybio, lib. xvii. cap. cj. lom. IV. p. 21. ed. 

Schuidgkaeus. Lips. 1790- 

(3) Strabo calls it ■^ttfiappot. It was dry in certain seasons of the year. fitl. 

Slraton. Gcog. lib. ix. loco cit. 

(•1) " &pdyt<ly Ti, Jioaypinv pttOpa. Hotneri Iliad, fl. ver, 533. 

(.1) fiiKaia fiiy hri Bd\a<iisay AoKpay. Sirabon. Gcog. lib. ix. p, 631. ed, Oxon, 

(6) 'H Si ^dp^t/ KcTrai c^' wv^owt. Ibid. p. 6lS. 

(7) Vid. Livium, Hist. lib. xxxiii. c. 3. tom. III. p.99. ed. Crew. Paris, 1738. 

( 8 ) ’Ew Tyoa^^ivtatc. (Thucydides, lib. hi. c.92.) Forty .stadia from Thermofiy/fe, 
and twenty from the sea. 

( 9 ) Avrov Si xai d Ta^laaaoc Xdipoc, ir f rd row NtVrow pvtjpa rai riiw ri'AXiuw 
KsiTaupoy' <Iw drS rtje or/wsSovot tpairl rd inri rp p((p row Xo'^ow rpna^fiiptyov 
SvauSrc, cal BpdpPpouc HSup pity. Atd Si rowro Kai ’0Z0AA2 KaXiToBai to 
cByor. Strabon. GhKTg. lib. ix. p. 619. ed. Oxon 
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CHA P , vjil . towards the north, have gone by Mola along the coast; 
” ^ ^ although the antient paved causeway leading to Therinopyloi 

iVoin Etatda follow this defile of Mount (Eta. If we have 
recourse unto Latin authors for our information respecting 
Bodouitza, and among these to hivy, in the hope that a i)lacc 
so remarkable has not escaped the notice of an historian, who 
has written an elaborate description of all the country in 
the neighbourhood of Thcnnopylai; we shall be far from 
arriving at any thing decisive. With regard to Mount 
(Eta, we are told by him’, that the range of mountains 
bearing this appellation was so extensive, that it ran through 
all Greece; dividing it into two parts, as the Jpcnuiucs 
divide Italy; only that portion of it being jiroperly called 
CEta, which is heaped up into ridges towards the erwL 1 'hc 
highest part of all was called CaWdroiuos; accessible, 
however, to an army,—because Cato drave the JEtolians, 
having vanquished them, from this 8011111111“: and there was 
a valley lying at its foot, only sixty paces wide, through 
which a road led to the Gulpii of Malea ; answering 
to that valley wherein Bodanitza is situated. There are 
four towns belonging to this neighbourhood with whose 
situation we arc altogether ignorant; Cnemis, Alpenus, 
Tichius, and lihoduntia: two of them (the ^rst and last) 

being 

(1) “ III jiigum, bicut Apoiinini ilorso Italia dividltur, ita medtam Grxciatn diriinit. 

.Extreir.i -id oricnteiu monies (Ri-xm viicant: quorum quod altissimum 

Pit, Catliiiromon apite'i.Aui, ,’i> cujus \atle ad Maliacum sinum vergente iter est non 
Litius qu.im sexaginta passus. Hice una miiitaris via est,” &c. Livio, Hist. lit. Xkxvi. 
c, 15. lom. III. p. 266. ed. Crevier. 

(2) Vid. I.iy, Hist. lib. xxxvi. c. 18. tooi. III. p. 270. ed. Crevier. 
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being described by Strabo as by nature fortified’; and hivy, vm- 

relating an attack made upon the two last towns, speaks of 

the dilBcuIty to which Flaccus was exposed, in his attempts 

to scale their citadels’. Perha])s, after all that has been 

urged, it wilt be plain that iWow/Vsa was Tukoxiuai. At 

the same time, something should be said of Ci/eniis; for the 

mountain of this name, whence the Locri ICpiaiCiiiulii received 

their peculiar appellation, was contiguous to Mount (Eta, and 

to the Gidph ofMalca; and the characteristic description given 

of the town of Cncniis in two words igvy^yoi/) by Strabo 

may be considered a])plicable to the situation of the present 

citadel; but the position of Bodotdtza, respecting the 

XEIMAPPOS flowing by it to the gulj)h, added to the 

correspondence of its appearance with the evident etymology 

of TimoMUM, and the difliculty of assigning to the latter 

any other situation, afford strong presumption for believing 

that it stood here. . It must however be confessed, that 

this is not the spot where Thromnm is i)]aced, according 

to the observations of MeUdius, in his fJeographylie 

w’ould infer, from an inscri])tion found at a place called 

Paloio-casfro, that Turomum was situated elsewhere. The 

references we have already made to Pfoicuty and Strabo 

decidedly prove that it was not upon the shore; but the 

latter 


(3) Vidi’, S(raboii. Geog. lib. ix. (i21. cd. Oxon. 

(4) " Flacco lion oadem fortun.i .id Tkhirtnla et Uhwluntiam, ncquicqumn subiie ad 
c.i castclla conato, fuerat.” Livio, /ii. xxxvi. c, 18. tom. III. ed. Crevier. 

(5) Opdfioy, Tov OTTOitw d roVnc cuXtiTut KoivJit JlaXaidKatrrpo tic rd Mdpfiapa. 
Melelius gays he saw there this inscriplion : T.MB0T.^AIKAlTnMAM^1Ol’0NIEn^'. 
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CHAP. viir. latter mentions a port, distant twenty stadia from Cncmis, 
above which, at an equal distance of twenty stadia (xara 
(jutfoyntav) , Throntum was situated; and there may have 
been the inscription to which Mclctius alludes*. 

We now set out upon the most interesting part of all 
our travels,—an expedition to thcl^TUAiTS of Thermopyl^ : 
and we began tlic day’s journey w'ith increased satisfaction, 
because we had already discovered, that, in quitting the 
usual track of travellers by the coast, we were actuall}' 
followifig the anticnt mditary tray, mentioned by Livy, as 
it was prepared and paved by the states of Greece for the 
passage of their armies; and, consequently, that we were 
now treading in the footsteps of those Spartans who with 
Leonidas guarded this defile at the invasion of Xerxes. The 
remains of the old paved road will long continue; because 
it is the common practice of passengers to avoid the pave¬ 
ment; preferring an easier patli, by ihe-side of it. Although 
the whole of this road is a descent from Bodonitza, we never- 
tludess continued to proceed at a considerable height above 
the level of the marshy plain of Mola and the sea. The hills 
around us were covered with trees; and we found some 
rare plants growing beneath them, both among the rocks, 
and over the rest of this narrow valley®. We had journeyed 

in 

(1) Vid. Sirab'i Gcop;. lib.ix. pp.6l7,6l8. rd. Oxon. See also for Thronium, 
what Paiisanias say» iii ids Elincs, cap. 22. p. ed. Kuhnii. 

(2) The followinr Note contains the Plants wc collected in the Difile of Thermopyla: : 

Common i iiiU; :en— Phillyrea media, I.iuii. 

Scarlet Oak— Quetcus cocrifera, Linn. 

Rough Bindweed— Smiler as/iera, F.in. 

Common Rue— Rula graveolcns, Lin. 


Ground 
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in this manner for about an hour, when, having passed viir 

several stadia of the antient pavement, we suddenly found 

ourselves 

Ground Germander— Teucrium Chamrvilrys, Linn. 

Common Cliick-Pca— Oirer arietinum, Linn. 

Grass-leaved Iris— Iris graminea, I.inn. < 

Common Glive —Olca Eiiroptca, Liun. 

Heath-leaved St. John’s Wort, !iup]ioBcd to be the Kd/jic of Diosro- 
lidcs— Hypericum Coris, I/inn. 

Some of these plants were gathered at the Hoi Springs in the narrowest part of the 
close to the J''ia RlUilaris. 

Here we also found a s-ery arom.ntic little shruli, branching almost /foni the ground, 
the younger branche.s quadrangular, and rough, with short hairs pointing downwards ; 
the leaves linear, very blunt, a little channelled above, closely pierced on both sides with 
little concave, dots, and ciliated with a few strong bristles at the edges, and disposed 
close to e.ieh other in four rows on the small brancthes, the large ones being always 
leafless: a.s the leaves grow older, many of their ciliie fall off, and they appear nearly 
naked. The inflorescence is terminal in a kind of spike an inch and a half long, 
and compo.scd of about five whorls of flowers, the iij)])ermost of which arc so close 
as to touch each other, but the undermost gradually a little more distant; the bracts 
arc lanceolate ami ciliated at the edges, and extend beyond the whorls, but fall olf soon 
after the sc.-tson of flowering : the calyx is bilal)iato, and a little compressed, with two 
prominent ciliated edges, and sparkles with numerou.s little ficry-coloured dots; the’ 
mouth bilabiate, ciliated, and thickly set with long wliife liairs; the upper lip divided 
to the base, into two very narrow segments ; tlic upper lip (ritlentiiht; llie .seeds four, 
naked in the bottom of the calyx, but one of ilicm only apjieani to come to maturity, 
which is of an inversely ovate form. Unfortunately, all the flowers were fallen before 
we saw it. It will however a]>iiear, from the above description, that the jihint (with 
the exception of the corolla, wliich is yet unknown) hath the essential character both of 
Thymus and Tiivmuka ; and even when the blossom is discovered, unless it shall 
prove different from that of either of the abot e genera, must still remain nmliguous. 

As the compressed sharp edges of tlic calyx, however, are cenainly a more decided 
character than the hairs at the mouth, which we have tjbservcd in plants of this order, 
otherwise very different both in character and habit; and as the habit of our plant 
approaches coasiderably to that of Thymbka; that the knowledge of it may not entirely 
be lost, suffice it at present to describe it as a dubious species of that Genus, by the 

name of Tuymbra ? ambigua.-^Tuymbra ? Qoribvs verlicillalis spkatis, spicis 

ehngatis; foliis quadrifariam imlricatis, Unearibus, ciliatis, ulrinqur pvnetatis obtu- 
sissimis; bracleis lanceolalis flora excedentibus. 
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CHAP, vnt. ourselves in a small plain surround^^ by mountains, just 
before the descent to the narrowest part of the Straits 
falls off abruptly, by a steep and uliinterrupted declivity. 
Here we observed, close to the antient upon our right, 
an antient tumulus, whereon the broken remains of a 
massive pedestal, as a foundation for some monument, were 
yet conspicuous. In its present state, it is sufficiently entire 
to prove that the form of this pedestal was square, and that 
it covered the top of a conical mound of earth; which is 
the shape coniinon not only to antient sepulchres in general, 
but in particular to those of Greece; as appears in the 
examples already adduced of the Tomb of the Athenians in the 
Plain of Marathon, and the Tomb of the Thebans in the Plain 
of Ohceronea. It consisted of large square blocks of a red 
marble breccia, some of which remained as they were 
originally placed; others, dislocated and broken, were 
lying by, with a considerable fragment of one of the 
wrought corners of the pedestal. The surface of this red 
marble breccia was entirely encrusted with a brown lichen; 
and the stone itself, by weathering, was so far decomposed 
upon its surface, that it resembled common grey limestone; 
proving thereby the great length of time it has thus remained 
exposed to the action of the atmosphere'. It is hardly 
necessary to allege any additional facts to prove to 
whom this tomb belonged: being the only one that occurs 

in 


(l) It is however susceptible of a veiy high polish} and then it appears of a 
hrownish red, spotted and streaked witli white. We have preserved specimens of 
I lie stone. 
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in the whole of this defile, and corresponding precisely, as chap.viii. 
to its situation by the military way, with the accounts given 
of it by antient authors, there can be no doubt but that 
this was the place of burial alluded to by Herodotus'', 
where those heroes were interred who fell in the action of 
ThermopulfB ; and that the Tumulus itself is the Polv an drtum Poiyamhw,>i 
mentioned by Strabo, whereon were placed the five STiiLiE ; whowiat 

■' ^ Thrrmni«jta. 

one of which contained that Epitaph % yet speaking 

to the hearts of all who love their country. 

nSENAnArrEIAONAAKEAAIMONIOISOTITHIAE 

KEIMEOATOIZKEINnNriEIOOMENOINOMIMOlZ 

It may be thus rendered into English metre, without 
altering the sense of the original:— 

TO sparta’s free-born sons, o stranger, tell, 

HOW% FIGHTING FOR HER LAWS, WE SPARTANS FELL.’ 

The same appellation of Polyandrihm, as applied to a 
sepulchre, occurs in Pausanias, with reference to the Tomb 
of the Thebans near Chceronca*: and the only difference 
between the two is, that the CJueron^an tumulus is larger than 

4 

this ; 


(2) &a^0iiat li <r<^i avriiv railrtf rijjrrp cirKror, ttti ri>Ia$ vpdrtpDy nXivnivuit’, 
K- r. X. Herodoti Polymnia, cap. ccxxviii. p. 455. ed. Gronovii. 

(3) This epitaph is here given from Siral'o, (lib. ix. p. 622. ed. Ozon.) It w.-ix 
composed by Simonides nf Cens. It occurs, with some variation, in Herodotus, (lib. vii 
cap. 228. p. 455, edit. Gronofii. L. Bat. IJIS.) The words there are: 

"'SI ttiy’, dyytiXoy Aamdaipoyton art rpSe 
KiiptSa, roif Ktivuy pdfzaai ruOdjzeyni. 

(4) IT/joinoWwv Si rij wdXu, nOATANAPION OHBAION iorir, k. r, \. Pausan. 
Bocot. c. 40. p. 795 . ed. Kuhn. 
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Situation uf 
the Spartan 
adruiiveij 
guaril. 


this: they are both alike in shape. We have not thought 
it right, in relating our discovery of this iomh, to introduce 
any remarks that were made afterwards; but the reader, 
wishing to have its history yet further ascertained, will find 
additional testimony concerning it in the account which 
follows. The description of its exact situation, with regard 
to the scene of those events which have consecrated to a 
perpetual memory the narrow passage of Thermopylae, u ill 
serve to strengthen the opinion here maintained with regard 
to the lo7nh itself; for it is placed upon the top of the very 
eminence, within the dejile, to which all tlic Greeks retired, 
excepting only the Tbchans: “ and there,” ss.ys ITerodotifs', 

“ IS THE TUMULUS, IN THE WAV TO THE DEFILE, AVIIEEK 
THERE NOW STANDS THE STONE LION TO LeONIDAS.” They 
retired to this spot, answering also to the situation of 
their camp; for this was within the it all that closed the 
passage; there being a little plain here, extending along 
the valley towards i>WoH/7z«: and there is no other place 
“ within the wall” where their camj) could have been 
situate, as will presently appear. In the description of 
the position lield by the Greeks at 'i’uEK.Miji'VLJE, Leonidas 
is represented as not being within sight of the I’crsian 
army*; which would have been the case if he had been 
anywhere further advanced towards the north. When the 

Spartans 


(l) 'O ri i:i>\uvaij lu. oc "inn iv ry inutu, okou yiiy 6 \iBiyot \im- 
Anan'tif. Herodoti Hist. lib. vii. cap. a25. p. 453. ed. Groaoi’ii. 

^2) Vitl, Hcrodol, c. 209. p. 449 . 


lOTtlKC tVt 
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Spartans composed the advanced guard, during the day upon 
which a person was sent by Xerxes to reconnoitre, they had 
descended from their camp, and were seen at the entry of ihe 
defile, tvifhout the wall^, a little removed from the south-east 
side of the small bridge where the Turkish dervene now is, 
upon the outside of the old wall:—for these Straits are still 
guarded as a frontier pass; and they are as much the (rates* 
of Greece as they were w'hen Xerxes invaded the country; 
neither is there any reason to doubt, that,, with respect to 
so narrow a j)assage, any remarkable circumstance related 
formerly should be irreconcileablewith its present appearance. 
Indeed, some of the most trivial facts, casually dropped by 
historians, guide us to particular parts of the deji/e where 
the events took place. For example, it is mentioned by 
Herodotus, that the Spartan soldiers, upon the occasion 
alluded to, w'crc found “ combing their hair Whoever 
has seen the inhabitarUs of the country thus occupied, must 
have observed that this tiperation of cleansing the hair is also 
accompanied by ablution, and that it takes place, of course, 
by the side of some fountain. The mere circumstance 
of being stationed near to a fountain, often suggests to the 

persons 


(3) Herodoti Polymn. loco cit. 

(4) T»;V/ifV oSvTrdpo^ov, IlilXat riiSovtri, Kai irrrra', Kai 0tpftninl\a(- Yirri yap 
Kul Qtpiiid irKyrlov ilYara Tiui.lp.tya at 'llpMtXiiiiit ifpd. (Slraboil. Gcog. lib.ix. 
1>. 621. id. Ojo«.) Liny mentions this Pass nearly in the same manner: " ideo 
Pyljb, el iib .-iliis, quia caliilrf aquta in ipsis faudbus sunt, THKKMorvr.* locus 
;-ppellaiur.” Livii Hist. /i/. xxxvi. c, 15; /i. 266. tom. III. cd. Crcrier. 

(5) I'oi/c rt rat letlpac Krcvi(o/iYvovt, Hcroduti Hist. lib. vii. c. 208. p. 449 , 
ed. Gronnv. 
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persons so situate the propriety of this duty. Observing 
therefore the little change that has taken place in Greece, 
in any of the customs among its inhabitants which relate 
to their way of lil’e, it might be expected that a fountain 
still exists, denoting the spot where the Spartans were 
seen upon this occa.sion. Whether the probability be 
admitted or not, the sequel will shew that this is really 
the truth. 

Hence the descent becomes rapid towards the narrovv’cst 
part of the Straits ; and the military way leading through 
thick woods covering the declivity, is in many places broken 
lip by torrents, as it is described by Siraho. In about three 
quarters of an hour from thePoi.YANDuiuM, we arrived at the 
WALL mentioned by lI(Todotus\ The remains of it arc still 
very considerable; insomuch that it has been traced the 
whole way from the Gidph of Matca to the GuJph of 
Corinth, a distance of twenty-four leagues; extending along 
the mountainous chain of (Eta from sea to sea, and forming 
a barrier towards the north of Greece, which excludes the 
whole of (Etolia and Thessaly. In this respect it resembles 
the wall of Antonmus, in the north of Britain. It may 
be supposed that we did not follow it beyond the immediate 
vicinity of the Straits of ThermopyUv, where it begins; 
but this fact, as to its great length, m as communicated to 
us by our guides; and it was afterwards confirmed by the 
positive assurance of our C’onsul at Zeitun. It is built 

with 


(l) Herodot. Hist. lib. vii. c. 208 . p.449. ci, Gronov, 
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with large and rudely-shaped stones, which have been put 
together with cement; and in many places the work is now 
almost concealed by the woods and thickets that have 
grown over it. 

Immediately after passing this wa//, upon the outside 
of it, and upon the left hand, is seen the founiain before 
alluded to; precisely in the situation that must have been 
occupied by the Spartans, when reconnoitred by command 
of Xerxes. It is shaded by an enormous Plane-tree 
{Plaianus Or'ientalis) of unknown ^ antiquity, self-sown 
in its origin, and one of many that may have flourished 
upon the spot ever sinee the Locedrnrnoman soldiers were 
seen at this fountain, combing their hair, and amusing 
themselves with gymnastic exercises'. Indeed, if the 
stories related by antient authors of the great age of 
the Oriental Vlanc-tree, in certain instances, were to be 
admitted as true, the present example might only be 
considered as an immediate offspring of some venerable plant 
found here upon that occasion ; for the hattle of 'Vhermopyhe 
was fought only four hundred and eighty-onc years before 
the Christian iera% and Pausariias tells of a plane-tree in 
Arcadia supposed to have been planted by Menclaus; so 
that the age of the tree, w’hen he saw it, must have been 
thirteen hundred years. It is well knowm that the seeds 
of the Platamis Oricntalis remain upon the tree, in little 
balls, until the spring; as they do not ripen early in the 

autumn. 


(2) Herodoti Polymnia, c. 208. 

(.3) Vid. CLronicon ex Marmor, Arundel. LI. 66, 67. 
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CHAP, viir. autumn. We found many of the seed-vessels in a mature 
state, hanging from the branches: and being desirous of 
bearing away a living memorial from a spot so celebrated, 
we gathered many of themThence, leaving Xhc fountain, 
we entered the extensive bog, or fen, through which a 
narrow paved causeway otfers the only approach to all 
the southern parts of (ueecc. This causeway has, upon 
either side of it, a deep and impassable morass ; and it is 
further bounded by the sea towards the cast, and the preci- 
j)ices of Mount (Eta towards the ivcst. Here is situate 
the Turkish derv'ene, or barrier, upon a small narrow stone 
bridge, which marks the most imj)ortant point of the whole 
passage; because it is still occupied by sentinels as in antient 
oi iiiL /vft/- times; and is therefore, even now, considered as the IIVAAI 

ami Tkcrma. • ri. i . 

of the southern provinces. Ihc Thernuo, or hot springs, 
whence this defile received the ap[)ellatinn of Tiiermopyuc, 
are at a short distance from this bridge, a little farther on, 

towards 


(1) The seeds of this tree were afterwards sown by the author in a garden belonging 
to the Fellows of Jesus College, Cambridge, where they sprang up ; and there is one 
tree now standing in that garden, which has been thus raised. It is in a flourishing 
state; but its height at present does not exceed eleven feet, aud its girth is only seven 
inches in circumference. The Oriental Planc-Urve is not a jihint of very ipiick growth ; 
but in warm latitudes, especially if it be near to watci, it attains a most astonishing 
size. AFtlian rela c'< the adoration that was paid byA'cwc., to a tree of this sort in 
Phn/gia. The marvell-.'ns Plane-tree of tlio hslaud of Cos has been described in a 
former Part of these Travels. Pliny nicntions a Plane-tree in l.ycia that had moul¬ 
dered away into an imn.eir cave, eighty feet in cireumferenee. I’he Governor of the 
province, with eighteen .others, dined eoniinodiously upon beuehes of pumice placed 
around it. Caligula had a tree of the same kind, at his villa; the hollow of it 
held fifteen (xirsoiis at dinner, with all their attendants. 
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towards the north'': the old paved causeway leads to those t^HAP. vin. 

springs, immediately after passing the bridge. They issue 

principally from two mouths at the foot of the limestone 

precipices of QLta, upon the left of the causeway, which 

here passes close under the mountain, and on this part 

of it scarcely admits two horsemen abreast of each other; 

the morass upon the right, between the causeway and the 

sea, being so dangerous, tliat we were near being buried 

with our horses, by our imprudence in venturing a few 

paces into it from the j)aved road. Those sj)rings, formerly 

sacred to Hercules", are still called Thermae They are 

half way between llodomtza and 'Aeitun. We dismounted, 

to examine their temperature: and, as it was now noon, 

we first estimated the temperature of the external air; 

it equalled .'51“ of Fahrenheit. The temperature of the 

water, within the mouth of the springs, amounted to 

JJ1“; being 31" less than the temperature of the hot 

springs at Lydia Hamam near Alexandria Truas; which 

are nearly at the same height I'rom the hrvcl of the sea'. 

Tet the w'aler appeared very hot when W'C placed our 

hands 

(2) “ III ipsis faucibus.” Liriiis. 

(3) All hut springs and warm laths were sacred to Hcrcuirs; but lliose of the Pass 
of Thermo/);/ Li: were especially ctiiisecraleil to him; and all the surrounding country 
was reiuleri’d illustrious by his history. This a|>pears particularly from the Trachiniw 
of Sophocles; references to which hava been already made. 

(4) See a former Tart of these Travels, Section the First of Part 11. Dr. Holkiid 
says, be “ found the temperature to be pretty uniformly J03“, or 104'’, of Fahrenheit, 
which is even Ic-ss tli.ui our statement; but perhaps Dr. H. did not place his ihenno- 
incier quite so far within the mouth of these springs; for this would cauhc a dille- 
rence equal to seven or eight degrees of Fahrenheit. See Travels, is’e. ty Henry 
Holland, M.D. p, 382. Land. ISJS. 
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hands in it; and smoke ascended from it continually. 
The water is impregnated with carbonic acid, lime, 
salt, and sulphur. It is very transparent, but it deposits a 
calcareous incrustation upon the substances in its neigh¬ 
bourhood. The ground about the springs yields a hollow 
sound, like that within the crater of the Solfatcrra near 
Naples, In some places, near to the springs, we observed 
cracks and fissures filled with stagnant water, through 
which a gaseous fluid was rising in large bubbles to the 
surfiice. The fetid smell of this gas powerfully bespeaks 
its nature; for it is sulphuretted hydrogen. Having 
before alluded to (he accuracy with which Soffhoclcs adapted 
the scenery of the Trachinice to real appearances around 
the Sinus Maliacus, it may be worthy of remark, that even 
this trivial circumstance, of the gaseous ebullition through 
crevices of the earth at Thprmopyla', did not escape his 
observation. He makes a curious use of it, in the scene 
between Dejanira and the Cfiorus ; when he causes the 
former to relate, that some of the wool stained with the 
blood of the Centaur Nessus, falling upon the Trachinian 
Plain, in a place where the sun’s rays were the most fierce, 
there boiled up from the earth ‘ frothy bubbles. The audience 
who were present during its representation, and who 
were well acquainted with all that '^^as worthy of obser¬ 
vation in the Plain of Trachiula,, must have regarded with 

a high 

-—— ’Elf tt yt/c, oflfv 

trflvvKiiT, dvaitovat dtjtpoi. 

SophocIisTrachiniee, ver. 701 . vol. I. p. 252. ed. Brunch. 
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a high degree of satisfaction the appropriation of its 
physical phaenomena to an interesting story; because it was 
interweaving facts, whereof many of them had been 
witnesses, with the machinery of a fable, which, as a 
popular superstition, was of course listened to by them 
with all the attention due to the most solemn truths. And, 
at this distance of time, it gives a new interest to the 
most beautiful productions of the Grecian drama, to be 
informed, that the Poet, in his descriptions, did not 
merely delineate an ideal picture, but that he adapted the 
mythological tales of his country to the actual features 
of its geography, and to its existing charactevistical 
phaenomena. We have before proved that the antiquities 
of MycencP were made subservient to his plan of the 
Electra; and perhaps it will hereafter appear, as Greece 
becomes better known, that the observations we have now 
made, respecting the J'rachimfv, may be extended to all the 
other productions of his Muse. 

The nature of this narrmv pass at Thermopylm has been 
sufficiently explained : it is owing entirely to the marshy 
plain which lies at the foot of a precipitous part of 
Mount (Efa, between the base of the mountain and the sea. 
This marsh never having been drained, is for the most part 
one entire bog; and there is no possibility of obtaining a 
passage by land along the shore, from south to north, or 
rather from south-east to north-west, except over the paved, 
causeway here described. The most critical part of the Pass 
is at the hot springs, or at the bridge where the Turkish der- 
vh\e is placed. At the former, the traveller has the mountain 

2 K close 
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close to him on one side, and a deep bog on the other. 
A handful of brave troops might therefore intercept the 
passage of the mightiest army that Persia or any Eastern 
nation ever mustered; as we find they did, until a path 
was pointed out for the troops of Xerxes, which conducted 
his soldiers, by a circuitous route over the mountain, to the 
rear of the Grecian camp. This path was also pointed out 
to us': it is a little beyond the hot springs, tow’ards the 
7iorth ; and it is still used by the inhabitants of the country, 
in their journeys to Salma, the antient Amphissa. After 
following this path to a certain distance, another road 
branches from it towards the south-east, according to the 
route pursued by the Persians upon that occasion. 

The defile, or strait, continues for a certain distance beyond 
the hot springs ; and then the road bears off, all at once, across 
the plain, towards Zdtun. It is still paved in rn'any places; 
and it thereby marks exactly the line of march observed by 
JLeonidus and the Greeks, in their daring attack upon the 
Persian camp, in the night before their defeat, w'hcn they 
ventured out of the d(file. But we found it impossible to 
ascertain prccisfcly where Heraclea stood, distinctly as it is 
mentioned by Livy*, or to mark the course of the Asopus 

river. 


(1) “ The Persians, says Procopius, found only one path over the mountains : now 
there are many; and large enough to admit a cart or chariot;— dpa^tray a^tliSv rt 
ovtruy, (De (Jidip, Lib. .v.)" fPiilpolt's MS. Journal. 

(2) " Sita cst Ileracleu in radicibiis CEtje Moirrjs ; ipsa In campo, arcem ira* 
minenfem loco alto cf iindi<]uc prxeipiti babet.” Livii Hist, lib. xxxvi. c. 22. tom. HI. 
p, 273 . cd. Crrvier 
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river. Several streams may irrigate this plain ; which, at 
the time of our passing, were all combined into one flood, 
by the inundation of the Sperchius towards its mouth. 
This last is the main river, and indeed the only one to be 
noticed: it comes from a plain which extends rounrl 
Mount CEta towards the west. It was upon our left as we 
passed from the hot springs to go to Zeittin: and it joins the 
marshy plain of Thcrmopyla: towards the Sinus Maliacus. 
We looked back towards the whole of the passage with 
regret; marvelling, at the same time, that we should quit 
with reluctance a place, which, without the interest thrown 
over it by antient history, would be one of the most dis¬ 
agreeable upon earth. Unwholesome air, mephitic exhalations 
bursting through the rifted and rotten surface of a corrupted 
soil, as if all the land around were diseased; a filthy and 
fetid quagmire; “ a heaven fat with fogsstagnant but 
reeking pools; hot and sulphureous springs; in short, such 
a scene of morbid nature, as suggested to the fertile imagi¬ 
nation of antient Poets their ideas of a land poisoned by the 
“ blood of Nessus," and that calls to mind their descriptions 
of Tartarus; can only become delightful from the most 
powerful circumstances of association that ever were pro¬ 
duced by causes diametrically opposite;—an association 
combining, in the mere mention of the place, all that is 
great, and good, and honourable; all that has been 
embalmed as most dear in the minds of a grateful posterity. 
In the overwhelming recollection of the sacrifice that was 
here offered, every other consideration is forgotten; the 
Pass of Therniopylcc becomes consecrated; it is made a 
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CHA P.vnf. source of the best feelings of the human heart; and 
piHiuof it ** shall be had in everlasting remembrance'.’’ 

Hence we passed over the swampy Plain of Trackinia, 
in the midst of the worst air of all Greece, overgrown with 
tall reeds, and inhabited by buffaloes; animals, almost 
amphibious, delighting in stagnant pools and watery 
plains, and always seeming to thrive the best where the 
human race thrives the worst. The marslies of Terracinn 
in Italy are full of them; and the lands of Ldu'cr Egypt, 
inundated by the Nile. We crossed the river Sperckius, by 
means of a stone bridge : it was at this time overflowing its 
banks, flooding all the land near to it; and rolling, like the 
Nile, in many a muddy vortex. Upon the stone bridge the 
TurkiiU Turks have established a dcrv&ne, as a barrier, upon this 

DorvAiic, . 

Side of the defile; which may be considered as tlie Gate 
of Phthiotis and Thessaly, it is held by Alhavums, who 
collect a tribute from passengers for the privilege of passing. 
Soon after crossing this bridge, the ground gradually rises, 
towards the north, from the flooded and marshy land. We 
saw a large tumulus in the plain; and immediately afterwards 
Zeii,(D. arrived at the town of Xeithi, distant three hours’ journey 
from the hot springs of Thennopylaa, 

ZeitAn may be described as a miniature model of 
Athens. The town had suflered grievously by fire three 
months before. It has been believed that Zritiin was 

the 


(I) "There Honnar cuiurs, R pilgriiii gray, 
To bless the turf thnt wraps their clay •, 
Ami Frresluui simll a while repair, 

'I'u dwell a weeping hermit there." 


thlhi 
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the antient Lamia ; and we were of this opinion: but 
Meletius, the archbishop of Joaunina, entertained different 
sentiments, W e found his work upon Geography in the 
Consul’s house, and it was the first time we had seen it. 
The name of this place has been written Zeitton and Ziiunif 
but its inhabitants w'rite it Zeitun. One argument which 
may be urged against the opinion that Lamia was here 
situate, is this; that there are no antiquities upon the 
spot. We could find nothing as a trace of the former 
existence of any Grecian city. The town is governed by 
a fFaiwode, a Disdar, and a Cadi ; but all these together, 
with several licys who reside here, are under tlie dominion 
of AU Pasha, and they tremble at the sound of his name. 
There are from eight hundred to a thousand houses in 
Zdiiin, and about a thousand shops. The inhabihints arc 
Turks and Greeks. Their commerce is altogether ruined : 
it consisted in the ekportatiou of silk, cotton, and corn. 
We could not avoid remarking a very great resemblance 
between the Albanian women of Zcittin, and those of India 
whom we had seen with our army in Egypt: they resemble 
tliat Imlo-European tribe called Gipsies in England, whose 
characteristic physiognomy lias a degree of permanence 
that no cliange of climate seems to afiect. 

On Sunday, December the twentieth, we left Zeitun, 
about half after eight a.m. ; and began to ascend the moun¬ 
tains of Thessaly; leaving to our left the mountain 
OxaRYs, now called Kata V'Othry. The weather was 
delightful, but the mountains A'ery generally covered witli 
snow. As we left Zeitun, we saw, near to the town, a tomb 

constructed 
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viir. constructed in tlie old Cyclopdan manner: it was what is 
called a Cromlech in Wales, consisting of two uprights, 
with a large slab laid across: near to it there was a cistern, 
probably a Soros. There is a paved road, or antient military 
tvay, over this mountain. The rocks of the mountains 
have here an ochreous appearance. After riding to the top 
of a very steep and high mountainous ridge, north of the 
town, we halted to make observations by the magnetic 
needle. 

Bearivgs noted upon the Summit of a Mountain north of Zeitun. 

Straits op Thebmopyl® .s. s. e. 

Mount Parnassus, indistinctly seen.s. and by E. 

Course of the Spercmios down the valley between the moun¬ 
tainous chain ofCExA and that of Othbys, from n. w. to s. e. 
This river is here called Carpeniche. 

Mount Othhys, high, steep, and snowy . . . s. w. 

High Mountain of Salona (Amphissa). appearing beween CEta 
and Othbys .. and by w. 

Mount CEta .. and by e. 

An exceeding high sugar-loaf Mountain, with a flat top, coveretl 
with snow, and lying towards the right, beyond Mount 
Othrys.. and by n. 

This niountiuR stands in the sume line of direction as the Plain of the 
Spercldiu, and the coarse of that river ; that is to say, n. w. and s. e. 
and at the eii«l of the visible jwrt of the plain, tis if it terminated there. 
The iwasants wlio were our guides, told us that the Spertliius and 
many other streams flow from that mountain. It is called Veluchia, 
or Velukia, by the natives; and they say it stands in Jgrdfa. On 
its top there is a plain ; and in winter, they say, a lake. It should 
also be observed, that Othrys is still called Kata V’Olkry; and it 
is not situated os laid down in maps, to the north of the river 
Sperehius, but, as before stated, to the smilh-vvst. 


Thence 
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Thence descending towards the north, at tlic distance of chap, viri . 
three hours and a half from 'Aeitun, we passed a Turkish 
dervene, and again paid tribute. Al'terwards we crossed a very 
extensive plain of good and rich land, but entirely uncultivated. Plain nr 

j j , ihm'viH. 

and covered over with brush-wood and with dwarf oaks. 

At the distance of an hour and a half from the tlcri^cne, 
we saw upon our left, in a cultivated spot, the remains of 
some antient buildings, and two tumuli ; one on either side 
of the old military way. 'Phe prospect in other respects was 
bleak and desolate, like that of Flintshire in North IFalcs. 

This plain is called Doivclu. At its extremity, we passed a 
river by a bridge. \Ve saw', tow'ards our left, a large lake 
among some mountains : our guides called it himne 
Dowclu, Here we observed that the faithful little dog, w ho 
had followed us in all our travels, w'as missing: and he W'as 
become so great a favourite w'ith all our party, owing to 
his odd appearance and uncommon sagacity, that even the 
Tchohodar vow'cd he w'ould not proceed without him;—a 
singular instance, in a Turk, of attachment to a dog. The 
consequence was, that one half of the party measured back 
their steps all the w'ay to the dervene, while the rest w'aited 
at the bridge wdth the baggage. There they heard the cries 
of the little animal; who had posted himself upon the top of 
a very lofty hill, that he might survey the countr 3 % and, if 
possible, discover our route ; and was uttering his distress 
most lamentably, in consequence of the approach of some 
one, who was also heard calling to him. As soon as be 
saw Mr. Cripps, he ran to him as if shot from a gun; 
and leaping upon his horse, remained seated behind his 

saddle 
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saddle until he arrived once more at the bridge. By 
this time, evening was coming on ; and wc were overtaken 
by a Tartar Courier from Tripolkza in the Marca; who 
lirctended that he had been only one day upon his journey, 
and that he expected to arrive at Constantinople in six days. 
This appeared to us to be impossible. Afterwards, our 
iourncy was continued through woods; and wc often 
observed the remains of a paved road. The guides frustrated 
our plan of seeing Thaumacia, now called Thaumaco, hv 
going a sliorter road to Pharsalia, and leaving it upon our 
left; thereby shortening the distance at least three hours. 
Thaumacia coniams the remains of antient walls, and it 
ought to be visited. It is situate upon the top of a hill. 
Wc were surprised, soon afterwards, to find that the plain 
over which wc had been travelling was very highly elevated ; 
for after ascending a gentle siupe, upon leaving the woods, 
there was suddenly exposed to our view one of the most 
marvellous prospects in all Greece. To the north-cast wc 
surveyed the immense Plain of Crodus; and, looking down, 
beheld summits of many mountains far below us. The 
antient paved-tvay, by which wc descended, bore off in that 
direction. We asked the guides whither the other road 
conducted; and they said, to Jalos; shewing that the antient 
name of Ai.os is still preserved;—for throughout Thessaly 
they have a practice of prefixing a ,3 before the original name, 
which is pronounced V; as (S'Othry, for Othrys ; and ^'Alos, 
for Alos'. Our descent hence continued along the old road, 

which 


(l) Tlio people of Thessaly entertain a tradition that the ^rsl ship (alluding to the 
/4rgo) nailed from this pl.ice; by which it is evident they mean Fulo, the autieot Paoas.k, 

situate 
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which vras much broken up, and in some parts entire ; but ciiap.viii. 
whether entire or broken, we were compelled to ride upon it, <•< 

as there was no other. Another immense prospect now 
presented itself; and at almost an equal depth below us, to 
that before mentioned. It was the Plain or Pharsalia, so 
renowned for the great battle between the armies of Julius 
Ccesar and Pompey, when twenty-four thousand soldiers of 
Pompey's army were made prisoners of war. 11 was fought on 
the twelfth of May, forty-eight years b. c. The pleasure of 
beholding this magnificent prospect was greatly diminished 
by our want of knowledge of other objects. The eye 
roamed over distant summits, as if it surveyed a v\ orld of 
mountains; but our guides were so ignorant, that they could 
not tell us one of their names; and we might in vain attempt to 
form conjectures of them by the wretched maps which exist 
of all this country. Soon afterwards it became dark ; and the 
rest of our journey this day proved so fatiguing, that it was 
with much ado we could sit upon our horses to reach the 
end of it. A long, laborious, and difficult descent was to be 
got over: after many an anxious inquiry of our guides 
concerning the distance yet remaining to our place of rest, 

about 

<irnate at the mouth of the river Oni:lu’tln.\, in the Sinyv PrJasgicits. The yhgo, however, 
was launched at ^phelee. Alos was upon the river Ampkrysus, in Ththiotis, at 
the northern termination of Ahmut Utkrys, distant sixty stadia from Ito.ve, See 
Slephrinii .1 de Urlib. {?"(■. p. 6u. Ed. Grnnnrii, yimst. Its .situation is more 

fully pointed out by Strabo, as cited liy Grorioviu.^ in Note (2ti) of the same edition. 

'O (7t <I>Oiiurrs'nr 'AXor ihrd r^ ninan Kiirai rtjr. "OOpime iinovc rpik aperov Kniitymi 
rii ipDnJrn'i, K.r.X. (Strabon. Geog. lib. ix. p. C 27 . Ed. Oron.) But Strabo 
.afterwards adds, that A/os was placed i>y Artemidoms upon the .soa shore; 'Aprnu- 
etiinof; be rtjy *'A\oy iv ry vtspu\i<p TtVtffrty, K. r. X. The geography of rttErs-il.V 
reiruims now, as it ever wa.s, 111 a state of great uncertainly. 
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cuAP. vin. about two hours after darkness began, the illuminated 
Pharsa. minarets of Pharsalus', now called Pkarsa, comforted us 
with the assurance that the khan was near. 

Turkish The Reader would perhaps smile if he knew what sort 

of comfort the khan itself afforded, when we arrived. All 
these places are alike in Turkey. There is not a dog-kennel 
in England where a traveller might not lodge more commodi- 
ously than in one of these khans ; and the carava?iserais are 
yet worse than the khans. A dirty square room, the floor 
covered with dust, and full of holes for rats, without even 
a vestige of furniture, is all he finds as the place of his 
repose. If unprovided, there is not the smallest chance 
of his getting any thing to eat, or even straw to lie 
upon. In such an apartment we were permitted to pass 
the night;—^unable even to kindle a fire< for they 
brought us green wood, and we were almost suffocated 
with smoke;—not to mention the quantity of vermin with 
which such places always abound, and the chance of plague 
infection from their filthy walls. I’his subject is merely 
touched upon, that persons who have not visited Turkey 
may know what they ought to expect, before they under¬ 
take a journey thither. Yet, even to all this, weariness, and 
watchfulness, and shivering coid, and other privations, will 
at last fully reconcile travellers, and make them long for 
such a housing. In these places there is no separation of 
company;—masters and servants, cattle-drivers and guides, 
and every casiial passenger of the road, lie down together. 

We 


(1) 4>APS.AA0S, ird\i( OwaMuc, x.r.X. Stephanus De Urbibus, p. 6^1. 
ed. Gronovii. 
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We had been scarcely long enough, in our sorry chamber 
at Pharsahis, to s\vec[» away some of the dirt upon its 
floor, when other'rartar Couriers arrived; travelling as the 
former one (who ])assed us upon the road w'ith dispatches), 
night and day. It was curious to see how these men take 
what they call their (^uf (refreshments), at one of these 
lihavs. 'Pile horse is left standing in the court; W'hile for 
the space of about ten minutes, or during the interval 
of chatigiiig hors(;s, the 'Tartar sejuats (for it cannot be 
called sitting) w ith his back against the wall, supporting 
himself tipon the soles of liis feet, and inhaling rapidly 
the fumes of his pip'e upon his lungs; sending it back 
in curling volumes through his nostrils. 'Then, if he can 
procure about as much muddy cotlee as would till the bovvlof 
a table-spoon, he utters his AlhaiidHla! {Got/ he praised!) 
and continues his expedition with renovated energy. The 
surprising journeys undertaken by these men on horseback, 
and the rapidity with w'hieh they an; ])crformed, are such 
as, if related, would exceed belief. Jti fact, there are no 


couriers in the world wiio are capable of sustaining similar 
fatigiK' for an e(iual length of time; not even the Rassiau 


Fcldlctiers in their Pamslfies. 


The Tartars are sent as 


couriers to all parts of the empire: and it is upon this 


account that the dress they wear is considered the safest 


disgui.se any European can put on, who is compelled to 


travel alone through the Turkish provinces. 
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PHARSALIA, TO THE VALLEY OP TEMPE. 

Appearance of the Country q/ler passing Thermopylae —Boundaries and 
names ^Thessaly—Pliarsalus and Palaepharsalus —Population of 
Pharsa—Field of the Battle of Pharsalia —Appearance of the Plain 
—Pciasgiotis— Numerous Sepulchres—Antique Cars —Larissa— Evil 
disposition of its inhabitants — Population—Commerce —Penlius river 
-—Larissa Cremaste— Road to Tempo— Turfiuli—Military JVay—- 
Nesoiils Pains — View of Olympus — Entrance of the F'allcy — 
Gonnus— Origin of the Etfdc —Ampclakia —Natural locality of the 
Vcrde-antico Marble—consequence of the discovery — Atrakia — 
Marmor Atracium —Village of Amjieliikia— Manufactory—Effect 
of the English CoUou-mills—Manner of making the thread—Process 
of dyeing the wool—Bearing of the Defile—Antient fortification — 
Roman Inscription—its date ascertained—me made of it—Former 

notions 
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notions (jT Tempe — Descriptions given of it by antient authors^ 

Pococke and Busching—Value o/" Livy’s observations — Fliny and 
yElian. 


After leaving the old boundaries of Grcecia Propria^ the 
traveller, in the wider fields of Thessaly, finds an altered 
region, and an altered people. The difference is perceivable 
from the instant that he has passed the heights behind ZdiAn. 
The.5saly was the Yorkshire of Antient Greece, as to its 
country and its inhabitants. A vulgar adage in England, 
maintaining that ‘'{fa halter he cast upon the grave of a 
Yorhshireman, he will rise and steal a horse and the saying, 
** Do not pvt Yorkshire upon us," as deprecating fraud; express 
the aphorisms anliently in use respecting the Ihessaliuns, 
w'ho were notorious for their knavish disposition ; inasmuch 
that base money was called Thessalian coin, and a cheating 
action Thessalian treachery. Do not these facts tend to 
validate former observations concerning the eflbct produced 
by different regions upon the minds of the natives'}—for 
Thessaly has not forfeited its archaic character; and with 
regard to the shrewd peasantry of Yorkshire, however we 
may be disposed to make the exception, and to dispute the 
application of an illiberal pleasantry, we shall not be able 
to banish it from the language of common conversation. 
The boundaries however of Thessaly have varied as often 
as the appellation it has received*. Its most antient 

denomination 
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(1) See Chap. II. of this Volume, p, 49. 

(2) Vid. Stephan. deUrbib. p. 305. Nni. 46. edit. Grenorii. yimst, 1678. 
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CHAP. IX. denomination was Pelasgia; wherefore Homer always calls it 
Vclasgkon Argos. He does not once mention it under the 
name of 2'iiessaly. It has also borne the various names of 
Pyrrheea, Mmonia, Pandora, Nesonis, and lastly Thessaly. 
It is divided by Strabo' into the four districts of Phthiotis, 
Esticeotis, Tliessaliotls, and Pelasgiotis; all of which Ptoletny* 
ascribes to Macedonia. 

J'iiaituha. We found but few antiquities remaining of the antient 
PiiAusALcrs. Like other towns and villages of Thessacy, 
Pharsa is so entirely under Turkish domination, and has 
been so long in the hands of Moslems, that if they have not 
destroyed the reliques of its former state, they have always 
hid them from a traveller’s view. The name alone remains 
to shew what it once wa«. South-west of the town, indeed, 
there is a ' lill surrounded witli anlicnt walls, formed of large 
masses oi a .coarse kind of marble. There is also the 
lower part of a Gate. And upon a Idfty rock above the 
town, towards the south, are other ruins of greater magnitude; 
shewing a considerable portion of the walls of \he Acropolis, 
and remains of its Propylcea. This place, as it is usual, is 
/•nlirphartalui, called PalcEO-castro. LiVy mentions a Palaepiiausalus’; and 
Strabo notices the new and the old city*. The modern tow'n 
is situate at the foot of a mountain commanding a very 
extensive view towards the ?iorth of the Plain of Pharsalia, 

extending 


(1) Vid. Strabou. ix. 

( 2 ) riolemasi Gcog. li*»- iii. c.np. 13 . 

(3) “ Castra eo Itmpore A. Ilnslilius in Thestnlia circa Pal!rpliars.iliim habehat." 
Vid. Liv. Hist. {Epilome), lib. xliv. c. 1. p. 678 . Parui, 1738. 

(4) T^t re waXaTac ic«i r^c rtai. Strebon. Geog. lib. ix. p. 625. cd. Oxon. 
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extending ec^t and west. In the court of the khan, and 
in other parts of the town, we saw some steps made of 
enormous blocks of stone. Pkarsa contains two thousand 
houses ; but, for its inhabitants, a far greater proportion of 
Turks than of Greeks. There are four mosques; and the 
cistern, within the courts and inclosures of these sanctuaries, 
and of the houses, do doubtless contain inscriptions; but 
w'e could not procure a sight of any one of them. This place 
is an Episcopal See, under the Archbishopric of Larissa*. 
Strabo mentions the old and the new town^. It is also often 
noticed by Lwy, and bj'other writers'. 

Monday, December 21, we left Pharsalus, in a thick fog. 
In a cpiarter of an hour we saw a Tumulus, or Polyandrium, 
the usual indication of a jield of hatile ; as in the instances 
already so often adduced, ^^''e came to a bridge of fourteen 
arches; five whereof were large, and the rest of incon¬ 
siderable and disproportioned size. The situation of ih ; 
bridge, with respect to Pharsa, very accurately agrees with a 
remark made hy Appian'' as to the interval between Pharsalus 
and the river Enipeus. We cannot possibly therefore have 
a better beacon for the situation of the contest between 

Caesar 


( 5 ) Vid. Annot. in Stcph.ni. c]« lirbib. (*d, Gronov. p. (Jpi. Not. 53. 

(6) Ibid. Straboii. Geog. lib. ix. 

(7) Ibid. 

(8) “ Aid it} k-ai TrrrafiakuryMot". raiy 'IrnMiy ^v\aiirac to? arparon-doy Kura- 
XiTTiiy, rapiratrirt rovt \uiirovc, ti rd ftirul^v •I’n^oa'.Xoo rt ro'Afdit kuI 'EytwUK trnrapoiif, 
liyOa cat 6 Katermp dyrtcukSirpu. i. e. Quapropter relictiH qiialuor naillibiis Italorum, 
qui castra custodirent, cpfteros deduxit in aciem inter Pharsalum vrtem et Enipeum 
tmvem. Ubi et Cseaar ex adverso constitit, casiris disposiiis." yid. Appian. de Bell. 
Civil. Hi. ii. vol. II. p, 278. Ed. Scli/ivighaeuser. Lips. 1785. 
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Cwsar and Pompey ; as indeed the tomb shews, marking the 
heap raised over the dead upon that memorable occasion. Mr. 
Walpole is also of this opinion; although he does not notice 
the tomb in his Journal; neither did we observe the cotton 
plantation which he mentions : but this is of little moment, 
lie mentions the course of the river, and the situation of the 
field of battle, in his Journal'. 

From Pharsa to Larissa, the road is excellent. It is 
almost entirely over plains covered with fine turf, without a 
single stone, but sometimes interspersed with a fine gravel. 
The soil is very rich. The Plain, of Pharsalia, which wc 
crossed first, riding during an entire hour at a jog-trot, 
resembled the scenery in CanihridgesMre; so much so, that we 
could not avoid noticing the circumstance; being similarly 
flat and dreary, without inclosurcs, exhibiting pasture mixed 
with ploughed land, and dykes near the road, beyond whicli 
were shepherds with their flocks: only, instead of the 
Royston crows, we had nobler flights of eagles and vultures. 
A dense fog, concealing the distant mountains, rendered 
the similitude more striking. After we quitted this plain, 
w^e crossed over some hills of trifling elevation; and then 
descended into the immense campaign of Lakissa, once 
the greater plain of the Pelasgi. The soil here is the finest 
that can be imagined; the land, although in many parts 

uncultivated. 


(1) " The traveller ca«not miss fimlitig the field of battle, now overgrown wiih 
cotton : it is, says Appian, iitrali 9apirdKvu ri tr«Xr«c Kai 'Eyir^at vora^oS. Tho 
Enipeus flows into the Apidanus, which is received by the Peneui.” 

IValpolv's MS. Journal. 
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uncultivated, being smooth and £at, but, even in places where 
the plough had passed, very negligently kept, and full of 
weeds. In this plain are some of the most remarkable 
tumuli known, both as to their size and to the regularity of 
their form. Lucan seems to have had the numerous 
sepulchres of Thessaly in contemplation, in one of his 
splendid digressions’. 

At somd distance from our road, we saw several parties 
of Turkish sportsmen, coursing, on horseback, with negro 
attendants, and with very fine greyhounds. The plough in 
tliis countiy is drawn either by a pair of oxen or by two 
buffaloes. As we drew nigh to Larissa, the fog dispersed ; 
and the atmosphere becoming clear, we saw a chain of 
mountains, like a great w'all, stretching east and west, and 
bounding all the plain towards the north. At the base of 
this vast barrier is situated the town of Larissa, extending 
in a long line, and making a magnificent appearance. We 
counted not less than twenty-four mosques and minarets. 
Here we saw, once more in use, those antique cars, drawn by 

oxen 

C'i) " TlictsaUs infelix iiuu Uiiito eriuiiiie teUus 
LssUti Superoe, ut te tot mortibus anain. 

Tot sceleruin fatix prenivreot .* quod suffidt nvum, 

Tmmemor ut dooct belli tibi damna vetuatax ? 

Quk legea iofecta aun;et non decolor herlu 
Quo non Romanox violabis vonicre luancs ? 

Ante nova! vcnieiit aeicx, sceleriquc xccundo 
Pnaxlabia oondum xiccos hoc unguine campox. 

Omnia miuornm vertnmux buxta licebit, 

. Et xtantes tumulox, et qiu radice vetuxtft 
.A' Effudire luaa, victix enmpagibux, urnax: 

Plus cinerdin HtemouiB sulcis tellurii atatur, 

Pluraquc ruricolis feriuntur dentihus ona." 

Jjtemu Phttrmtl. Ub. tii. v, 847- p. i'iS- JLtps, 1796. 
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oxen or by buffaloes, with solid wheels, w^hich we had observed 
in the Plain of Troy, and W'hereof a representation was 
given in a former Part of these Travels'. We noticed, also, 
other wheeled carriages, for the first time since we leli 
Constantinople for our travels in the Levant. The very sight 
of them proved our approximation to northern regions, and 
that we should now more frequently encounter the genuine 
'rhraxnan and Sarmatic habits. 

As we entered Larissa, and rode along the streets, w(' 
saw very few antiquities: they consisted of the broken shafts 
of Corinthian pillars, and cornices. The cemetery near the 
town, by the prodigious quantity of marble it crintains, 
hewn into the most barbarous imitations of Turkish head¬ 
dresses, such as calpacks and turbans, offers a convincing 
testimony of the havoc made by the Moslems of Larissa, 
among works of Gi*ecian art, during the long period that 
this city has been in their possession. We found here some 
antient sepulchral marbles, used for Turkish tomb-stones, 
with Greek inscriptions, mentioning merely the names and 
countries of the deceased: but no other inscription, nor a 
single entire column, could be seen. There was a conak 
at this plate ; but we found it to be absolutely uninhabitable, 
and the people belonging to it were as insolent and fierce as 
savages. We therefore resolved to w'ait upon the Bey, 
taking care to be accompanied by our Tchohodar. After 
making our way through a throng of slaves and attendants, 
we found him in a sumptuous apartment, fitted up after the 

* Eastern 


(1) See the Vignette to Chap. V. Part II, Sect. I. 
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Eastern manner; sitting, not upon the couch, but upon the ciMr.ix. 
tioor of the divdn, playing at backgammon with another 
elderly personage, who had the distinction of a green turban. 

He was surrounded by e^eminate looking young men, who 
were sprawling upon the same floor, and either smoking or 
sleeping. Having made our complaint as to the state of 
the conak, and the behaviour of the people, he ordered us 
to be conducted to the house of a Greek Bishop; but 
recommended caution to us how we ventured among the 
inhabitants; describing them to be avicious and ungovernable 
set of men*, over whom he had himself, he said, no authority, 
not daring to punish any one of them. 

We remained all the following day at Larissa, endea¬ 
vouring to obtain some account of the present state of the 
city and of its inhabitants but this, which is always a 
difficult undertaking where the majority consists of Moslems, 
was made particularly so in the present instance, by the evil 
disposition of the populace towards strangers who are 
Christians. Never will the traveller find a place where Franks 
are less respected. When we appeared in the streets, the boys 
followed us, pelting us with stones; and the slightest attempt 
to check their disorderly behaviour endangered our lives. 

Everywhere we heard the same opprobrious expressions, of 

“ Christian 

(2) They had the tame character when Pococke was here, in the middle of the Last 
century. " The people,” said he, “ both Turks and Greeks, have a bad character; 
and it is dangerous travelling near the city.” Pococke’s Descriplion of the East, vol. If. 

Partll. chap.y\\.p. 153. Land. 

Dr. Holland cites " a geographical work of some merit, composed in the Romaic 
language (Ttuyfia^ia Nc«rt/>ici;), where they are characterized as Miao^taroi tic 
•’Kpo, Kat Btiptucttc : Hatkrs ov Christ to thk uiohest nEOBSE, skd brutal.” 
iVr Hollands Travels, Wc. p. 269 . Land. 1815. 
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“ Christian dogs!" “Rascally Infidels!" " Accursed of God!" 
Much of this was owing to our being eompelled to send 
the Tchohodar about the town upon business: when he was 
with us, we were less interrupted by insult. We ascertained, 
however, the number of houses in Larissa: they amount to 
seven thousand; and there are about thirty mosquesSome 
few Greeks and Jews reside here; but the principal part of 
a population amounting to 2o,ooo individuals, consists of 
Mahometans. The shops are numerous and good; and among 
the goldsmiths we found some valuable silver medals, particu¬ 
larly one of large size, in the highest state of perfection, of 
the Locri Opuntii. We bought also some of Larissa; and a 
bronze coin of the greatest rarity, of Pelinna, with the legend 
entire, nEAlNNAlflX ; together with silver coins of Thessaly, 
eBllAAflN, and gold coins of Philip and Alexander. We 
were told by the goldsmiths that antient medals are often 
found atPharsa, and that they are brought to Larissa for 
sale. One of the goldsmiths regretted that we had not 
arrived a little sooner; having, as he said, melted as many 
silver medals, a short time before, as afforded a mass of 
the pure metal weighing half an oque*. Making great 
^lowance for this most exaggerated statement, we may 

nevertheless 


(1) Pococku nicntious fifteen thousand Turkish houses, ouljr, which roost have been 
an exaggeration; tittecn hundred Greek, and about tlirec hundred Jewish, families. 
(Description of :kc East, vnl. II. f’art II. p. 153. LoniL 1745.) Dr. Holland, four 
thousand houses, and 20,OCX) inhabitants. See Holland's Travels, i^c. p. 2G6. 
Land. 1815. 

(2) '* On troove dans cette vilte d'exceUentes ro&iailles d'or et d'argent, preiqoe toutes 
dcs Hois de Macedoine et de la Gr^oe.’* Foya^t Du Sieur Paul Lucas, tom, I. p. 64. 
Awil. 1744 . 
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nevertheless believe that medals pass frequently through 
the hands of these workmen in Larissa: and as the large 
silver coins of the /x^cri Opuntii are among the finest 
specimens of the Grecian art’, travellers, coming after us, 
will do well to attend to the circumstance. In the shops 
of this city we observed almost every thing that is sold 
at Constantinople, and much of German ware besides, 
especially glass. Tea is also sold here, and of good quality. 
Where there are so many Turks, the commerce in other 
respects cannot be considerable; yet Thessaly must export 
a great quantity of corn, as the inhabitants arc unable to 
consume the produce of their land. The earthenware sold 
at Larissa is so beautiful, tliat it may be considered as the 
only place w’herc modern pottery exists, resembling, as to 
its purity, brightness, and elegance, tlie antient tcrra~ 
cotta of Greece: it comes from a manufactory near Salonika, 
where the Thcriclcan art may be said to exist in its original 
perfection\ We saw some vessels of red clay, with as fine 
a varnish, and as elegant a form, as those which are taken 
from the sepulchres of Athens; and they were very strong, 
although almost as thin'as paper. Being obliged to continue 
our journey on horseback we had not the means of conveying 
any of them away»with us. The town is situated upon the 
Peneus, now called Snlamhrta; and there is a verv handsome 
bridge over the river, the buttresses being lightened by 

perforations: 


(3) See the Vignette to this Cbnpter. 

(4) 'Ojo <>’ iarh’tileti &iipiK\u'ay ruv raXuv. Dionysius Sinopensis in Servatrice. 
f'td. Athen, lit. xi. c. 4. p. 467. Lvgduni, 1657 . 
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CHAP. IX. perforations : it consists of sixteen arches^ eight large arches, 
and eight that are of much smaller size. From this river 
the inhabitants are well supplied with fish; particularly 
carp, roach, and eels. Rain fell profusely during this 
day; and it caused such a flood in the river, that it 
rose almost to the top of the higher arches’. We found 
many fragments of the I'erdc-antko marble used even for 
the common purposes of paving: perhaps this may be 
accounted for by a circumstance that will be related in the 
sequel; the discovery of a substance very similar to this 
breccia^ in the neighbourhood, lying in its natural state. 
Some priests applied to us for a charitable donation for their 
monastery, pretending to be very poor: this practice is 

common 


(1) " The river Peneus runs uu tlic west and north of this town, and is crossed hy 
a stone bridge of many arches. Procopius wys, ‘This river which washes the town 
is borne on with a gentle current to the sea,' iS fidXa rpotrriruv: Dc jlidif. lib.h’. 
The same author describes tlie country in the vicinity as extremely fertile and well- 
watered. Indeed, no plain in Greece can be more productive than that of Larissa, 
particularly in corn and cotton: it is still the ‘ campus opimus Larissa'.' Hor. In 
its greatest length, it is twenty miles. The market of Larissa is well supplied with all 
kinds of provision j particularly with excellent fish caught in the Peneus. The circuit 
of the town is from three to four miles: the inbubiianls are, in number, about 14,tXX) 
Turki'h families, KJOO Greek ; and there are 2000 Jews.,, The Greek at whose house 
1 lodged, complained of the unhealthy air of the place. From the window of my room 
I looked over the river, and part of the pbin, backed by the snow-covered summits of 
Olympus, which, extending in a great length of line from east lowest, brought to mind 
the exact meaning of the ^uKjonc'OXvforot of Homer. The height of this monntain 
has been given at at*) tosses. 1 tiiul in Plutarch, that Xenagoras measured it accurately 
with instrumeuts (Ji Cmydyuv), and found the perpendicular height to be more than 
ten furlongs (irpdv ri/v uelBirov). See the Life of Puulus j£!mitius. The height of 
Feliun, Pliny informs ns, was also taken by Dicsarchus, by order of the Ptolemies, and 
was found ^tu be ' uccl passuum rations perpetidicvli,'" fPa/pohfs MS. Journal. 
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common in Turkey, wlicrever there arc mona.stcries. In ix. 

the street near to the bishop’s house we saw the capital 

of a Doric pillar; and such detached fragments are all 

the remains we could find of the Temples* of this 

famous city. Not but that many more considerable 

reliques of its antient splendor ma}^ exist, and would 

be brought to light, if we were permitted to enter the 

courts and mosques of the intolerant Turks, who hold 

the supreme rule here, and oppose every inejuiry of this 

nature. Before we quit the subject of the antient Larissa, 

it may be proper to remark, that, owing to the number of 

cities to which this ap][iellation was common, some confusion 

has been introduced into the geography of Greece. And 

this seems also to have happened among the Homans; for 

Livy makes a careful distinction’ between the noble city 

of Thessaly, of this name, and another, called Larissa 

Cremaste: yet how often have they been confounded by 

the moderns! Livy is relating an expedition of the Romans 

from the northern point of EttAflea to the opposite continent, 

to attack Larissa Cremaste; but it does not hence follow 

that this city was upon the coast: indeed the words of 

Stralm 


(S2) “ Viilit prima luie testia Larissa ruinr. 

Nulrili!, iicc viftuin fatis, raput: (imiiihus ilia 
(■iviiiiis cirudit Iotas per intriiia vires 
Olivia ceu loito, pririnittunt muncra fleiites : 

PaiiduDt tem/ih, domus.” 

Lueoju J’hartal, Ub.\iu vcr.lM, p.2iA. JLipn, 1736. 

(3) *' Larissamque, non illam in Theisalia uobilem urbem. Red alteram, qu.im 
Crcmaslen \ovsTiU" Livio, Ul.xx».i. c.46. tom.lJl, p.^ 49 . cd. Crevier. 
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CHAP. IX. S/roio. decidedly prove the contrary 'i It had also the name 
of Pelasgia*; and it had been called Cremaste from its 
situation, (being as it vrerc suspended) upon a high rock. 

ifriua It is therefore not improbable that this may have been an 

eremtuU. ‘ ^ ■' 

antient citadel of the more modern Larissa upon the Peneus, 
at some considerable distance from the other, and in a 
precipitous situation, above the plain. The author thinks 
he can almost prove this to have been true; for the inha¬ 
bitants now give the name of oud Larissa to a Palceo- 
castro which is upon some very high rocks, at four hours 
distance towards the cast. I'he place is visible from Larissa. 
This PalaM-casiro, therefore, may* have been Larissa 
Cremastk, if it were not also the Pelasgicojs Aroos of 
Homer, where Achilles reigned, and whence he received the 
appellation of Lariss<eus^. And perhaps we may gain other 
information also from this circumstance; for nothing more 
seems to be necessary to explain why the Citculcl of Argos 
in Peloponnesus was called Larissa, and the Citadel of 
Larissa in Thessaly was denominated Argos, other than 
this circumstance of their similitude as to situation and 

appearance; 


(1) 'El' fitaoyuitf ivTiv 'll KPEMASTH AAPIXSA, k, r. X. Straboiiis Gieog. 
lib. ix. p. tiSO. fd. Oxon. 

(2) 'H o' uurij ficy IIK.VASl'IA Xcyo^cVi/. Ibid. 

(■'<) “ Sjuoii iirqiiv 1 jdiilM, iicc lutrustut Aehillu, 

utiiii iloinui^ri' (Irrani, win niilla carioa.'’ PttgU, AEn. II. 197. 

JuMTSR wag also cjik-ii LurUsccus, not, as some hare supposed, from this cily of 
Larissa, but from the Argive citadel of that name (where there was a Temple of 
Jupiter), as it plainly apijcars from Strata, lib. viii. f'ide Stephanum, lib. de Urlib. 
p.4ig. Not.Ti- edit. Grottovii. Adde I'ausaniam {Corinthiacis, c.2S.) Ske also 
C’kitp, XVI. of the preceding Section of Part II. nf these Travels, p. 073. 
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appearance; each of them having been constructed upon 
the top of a high and almost inaccessible rock. 

On Wednesday, December the twenty-third, we left 
Lafissa, and set out for the Valley of Tempe. This name, 
authorised by a long acceptation, is now generally used; 
but the Chrge, or D^le of 2'empe, would be a much more 
appropriate appellation. That any dispute should have arisen 
among the Moderns as to the situation of the place itself, is 
truly marvellous; because it still preserves its primeval 
name, pronounced Tf.mhi ; and there is no place in all Greece 
whose locality it is less difficult to determine. An inscrip¬ 
tion discovered by us within the defile, and which will 
hereafter be more particularly noticed, will set this matter 
in a clear light. According to the plan hitherto observed 
in these Travels, we shall avoid anticipating observations 
that were subsccpiently made; but set before the Reader the 
substance of our Notes, according to the order in which 
they were written upon the spot. Mr. Walpole considers 
the Dejilc of Tempe, and the I 'ale of 'Tempe, as two distinet 
plaees. Ilis opinion, and the observations of another 
learned and accomplished traveller, our common friend, 
Rrofessor Palmer*, upon this subject, are subjoined in a 
notc\ Excepting that the defile is rather wider, and expands 

more 


(4) John ralmer, B.D. Arabic Professor, and late Classical Lecturer in St. John's 
College, Cambridge j —viR kkoditus, riioiius, dilectus. 

(5) “ In order to understand clearly what the Antienls have said concerning Tempe, 
it is necessary to keep in mind, that theic arc two distinct places, having distinct charac* 
tors of sceneiy. belonging to them ;—the Di^le of Tempo ; and the Valley ot Tempe. 

‘‘ I shall begin with the first.—^Thc river Peueus flows Ibr three or four niiks ilirough 

a gorge 
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CHAP. IX. ^ more into the form of a valley at its extremities, we see no 
reason for insisting upon the distinction. The dales of 

Derbyshire 

n gorge between ihc niouuiiiins Olympuii and Osaa, which rise on one aide of it, 
almost perpendicularly : on the other, they afl’ord space for a narrow road formed in 
the rock, running along the ritcr side. Some of the mountains in Borrowdalc b) 
Keswick resemble those in the. delile of Tempo, both in siiape, and in their wild and 
barren aspect. I’lic manner in which the rocks at Matlock rise from the border of the 
river reminds us of tlio.se at Tempe ; but to make the resemblance more striking, 
nothing but the grey limestone rocks at Matlock should be seen, divested of all thc 
rordnre with which the oak and mouutaiu>ash adorn them ; and they should rise 
to a greater height. The defile of Tempe could never have been represented by the 
Anticnls as picturesque or beautiful. Livy, speaking of the lofty mountains there, 
uses the.se words : ‘ AJonlef ita vtrinque aheisii, ut vix despici sine verliginc i/uailaw 
simvl oculurum animlguc possint.’ I’liny's words are not quite so strong; ‘ Ultrii 
visum hominis se allallere. dexlra Ifiniarjue leiiiler convcxii jugu.' 

*' On the lop of the mountains overhanging the narrow parts of the defile, on the side 
where Ossa rises, arc the remains of unlicnt forts. Here might be the spot where Livy 
says, ‘ ten armed men could defend lb'’ Pass with ease.' Dec. v. lih. iv. In lifts 
l>art also is to be seen the inscription, first observed by Dr. Clarke, cut in the rock ; 
stating, that ‘ u. cassuis loncikus roaTiriKn tempe.’ In searchingdifierent writers, 
to see whether any mention is made of this person, I have been fortunate enough to 
find the following words in Julius Ciesar (lib. iii. De Bello Civili ); ' L. Cassium 
Longinum iti Thessaliam misil Ceesar.’ There can be no doubt that this is the person 
alluded to: we arc therefore in possession of another interesting fact,—the very age 
of the inscription. 

“ The word Tempe, says Vossiu.s (in Mclam), from being applied to llie Tlicssnliaii 
defile, tvas afterwards used when the Greeks spoke of narrow passes ; thus, in 
Theophanes, the Passes of Taurus arc called Trpjni n/c K/X/ciac. Anna Comnena 
e.alls 'J'cmpe, KKnirtwpai ; a word employed by the Greeks now as meaning a defile. 
Another Byzantine historian, Georgius Acropoliia, speaking of a Pa.ss through wliich 
the Slrymon fiow,s, says, ‘ The conitnon people call such places, KXrttrov'pai.' 

“ Respecting the situation of the oilier part of Tetn]ic, called the Valley, Pocoeke 
speaks in a very undecided manner. He doubts whether it lies at the south-west 
entrance of the defile, near Baba; or at the north-east extremity. As I passed 
through Tempe in December, at a time when it was impossible lo judge ctirrccily of 
the natural beauties of the country, I shall not speak, from my own observations, more 
{Kiiiilivcly coucertiing this celebrated valley; but shall subjoin a valuable Note from the 
Journal of my friend Professor Palmer, who saw it in the spring of the year JBOfi, 

the 
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Derbyshire and Cumberland, and the dingles of JVales, are 
by some called valleys, and by others considered rather as 
defiles, or passes; but these distinctions exist only in tlie 
names given to them. 

IjCaving Larissa, we saw, upon the right, the torso of a 
statue of a woman, remarkable for the excellent sculpture 
visible in the drapery. Within the Turkish cemetery, 

upon 


;lsL-must favournljk-season, as lie was travelling souilnvard Ironi SaloniL-a. From Iiis 
.^lalemcnl, there can be little doubt that the valley was situated towards the r.wtJt- 
easteni euttanee of the Defile of I'euipe. 

“ ‘May 13, IStXi. After riding nearly an hour close to the Bay, wo turned S. 
througlt a delightful plain, which, after a <iuarter of an hour, brought us to an opening 
between Ossa and Olympus, the entrance to a Vale, which, in situation, extent, and 
beauty, amply satisfies whatever the Poets have said ofTenipe. 

“ ‘ The country being secure, we were able t«) view the scene fi-om various sitiralions. 
The best view is from a small Hill about one mile S. from tbe Cli:in, I.noking E. you 
have then Ossa on your right hand : ou your left, a circling ridge of Olympus, clothed 
with wood and rich herbage, terminates in several elevations, which diminish as they 
approach the opening before mentioned. In the front is the Vale. Jiitcrsccteil by the 
Peneus; and adorned with a profusion of beauties so conccntraleil, as to present under 
one view a scene of incomparable etfect. 

“ ' The length of tbe Vale, measured from the station to ibe opening by which \vc 
entered, I estimate at three miles ; its greatest breadth, at two miles and a half. 

“ ' EKteiidiiig your view northwards, the Vale opens towards a rich plain wliieh bounds 
the Bay of Salnnica ; high above whose waters is seen majestic Atlios. This interesting 
feature has hitherto been.unnoiiced : indeed, itc.au only be noticed in very favourable cir* 
cumstances of weather and situation of the obs( n\T.’ — AIS. Journal ofPioJissor Palmer. 

" To this spot, then, described by Professor Palmer, must be :i|>plied the epithets 
used by the Antients, when speaking ol’ Tenipe,— nemorosa, itmlroso, i-iridantia, 
saXif. Tho opinion of the Emper<ir Julian should not be overlooked. During bis 
residence in Greece, he probably had visited this interesting spot. In a letter to 
I.dbaniuH, he places ‘ the Thessalian Tempe only second to tbe celebrated Grove and 
Temple of Daphne in Syria.' " IValpvle's MS. Journal, 
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CHAP. IX. upon this side of the city, there were many Greek sepul- 
cliral marbles; also the operculum of a Greek Soros. Here 
we read some valedictory inscriptions, of which the two 
following may sci-ve as specimens; for they are hardly worth 
notice, except as a proof that the cutters of tomb>stoncs in 
all ages have been generally illiterate men. 

1 . 

A I ON YCl AG PM OPEN H NT 
ONGAYTHCANAPAMNIAC 
XAPINHPCJCXPHCTGXGPIN 
2 . 

AY PH PAIGNTON I Al ON AN A PA 
MNGl ACXAPIN 
H PWCXPHCTGXAI PG 

Tunmi,. Jleing once more in Uie open Pclasgic Plain, we 

were struck by the appearance of the numerous tumuli 
then in view; many of them were extremely large, and in 
excellent preservation, 'ihey did not seem to have been 
opened and ransacked for the hidden treasure which it is 
possible some of them contain, as it has often happened in 
Tartary ; but, upon some of them, small huts had been 
cons^^ructed, as dwellings for the shepherds. We observed 
these tumuli on both sides of the Penihts, and the whole way 
to the Dejiic of Tempe, the entrance to which is distant 
three hours and a half from Larimi. Our road over 
Military Wny. thc plaiu was al.-iig the old milifartf parcd-tcay; and we 
Kesonurahi». passcd a marshy lake, said to be dry in summer, by means 
of this causeway. It can be no other than thc Palus 

JVesouis, 
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Nesonis, mentioned by Strabo' as near to Larissa, which, as chap, ix. 
usual, is inaccurately placed in the maps published for 
Bartliclemy s Anacbarm. The river, swollen by the late 
rain, had inundated the land near to its banks; and this 
marsh was therefore full of water, so as to resemble a lake. 

The scenery was now uncommonly fine ; Olympus being vi«w of 
all in view towards the north, covered with sno'v^^ More 
towards the ccLst, Ossa, upon our right, made a conspicuous 
appearance. Towards the south-east, and rather behind our 
route, as we journeyed towards Tempe, appeared INIount 
Pelion. But the view of Olympus engrossed our particular 
attention, owing to the prodigious grandeur into which its 
vast masses were disposed. Wc had never beheld a scene 
of bolder outline ; for the only diminutive objects in this 
grand prospect were the distant herds of cattle, grazing 
in detached groupes upon the plain in the fore-ground*. All 
the rest consisted of parts of such magnitude, that, in 
their contemplation, animated nature is forgotten": we think 

only 

(1) Kai rd rtpi rijf Xlfivtfv, k.t.X. Straboii. Geog. lib. ix. p.63p. 

t‘d. Oxon. 

(2) The sketch which the nnthor made of this scene, as a memorandum, has been 
considered a faithful representation by other travellers; and therefore it has been 
engraved for the Plate annexed. It will serve to shew the reader the nature of this 
highly-poetic land. The form of Olympus, and the undulating line presented by its 
" mavy tops,” has been accurately taken. 

(.3) This feeling is finely expressed by Cumberland. The poet is described .as 
viewing the prospect from the summit of Skiddaw, in Cumberland. 

" Nutv duwnwartl ns 1 Wad my eye. 

What is that atuin I rs]iy, 

Tliat speck in Nature's plan ?— 

Great heaven ! is that .v man ? 

A ml 

2 O 
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CHAP. IX.^ only of that Being who is represented in the immensity 
of his w^s; and we thereby indulge the same feelings 
which first induced the benighted heathens *o consider the 
tops of their mountains’ as habitations of “ the most 

HIGH GOD*.” 

Entrance of Drawinc ncar to the base of this mighty rampart, which 

theVaUcy. " „ • ; , 7 . . 

seems to interrupt all coiiitminicaintn f^t'recn the plain oj 
the Pclasgi and the more noi thern territories, the entrance 
to the d^le of I'empe begins to appear, like a breach in a 
wall. Suddenly one of the guides, a Greek, conducting 
a baggage-horse, began to sing, in a loud tone of voice, a 
popular ballad ;ri Romaic, expressing a dialogue between 
the two mountains, Olympus and Ossa; which still retain 
their original names in the country, although a little altered 
in the appellations 0 EAIMHOS KAI o KISSAEOS. The 
dialogue relates to a dispu*e between the two mountains, 
as to the length of the season when they are concealed by 

snow. 


Aud h:itli that link- u retell it<i cares, 

Its freaks, iU fullics, and its airs ? 

And do I bear the insect sny, 

' My lakes, niy inountaiuii, my domain V 
O weak, contciniitihlc, and .atu ! 

'I'hc tenant of a day. 

Say to old Shiih/aw, ' Changfc thy pi e. 

Heave IMvr/fifn from his hiisc, 

Or bid impetuous DenvenI stand 
At the proud wuvin;' of a maiter’s hood," 

See HiiMiinsoH’ii Hist, qf Cumberlmtd, Vol, 11.J>. ]68. Carhsk, 1794. 

(1) Tlaacit irr. iriffi re <ji{\as, cai irpiJoytt dtpot 
Ti/zr/Xiv upiav. Horn. Hymn, in ApoUinem, ver. 144. 

(2) Jupiter being therefore culled 'Ti/narroc, and Ti/o'fwyoe. 
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snow*. We dined near a village called Kw: between this chap. ix. 
place and Larissa there are many vineyards. AftA’wards we 
continued our journey by the side of the Pekevs, until we 
arrived at Baba, situate at the entrance of the Vale of Tempe. 

There are many Turkish villages within the mouth of this 
valley, at its 'Fhessatian extremity; and as we could find no 
antiquities upon the spot, we knew not where to place any of 
the Grecian towns that were said to have occupied the same 
position. Perhaps Z>rt/va may have been the antient (,««««,. 

for this was in the entrance to Tempe : and there was 
also a city called Elatea, near to Gonnus, and within the 
d(jile‘'. It is proper that the reader should be made fjjilly 
acrpiainted with the nature of this extraordinary passage : 
and first, in order to give him some notion of the appearance 
of Tempe, it may be said, that it resembles the pass of 
Kyllycranliic in Scotland, and that of Dovcdalc in Derbyshire ; 
but it is upon a much grander scale ; for Olympus upon the 
left, and OifOTupon the right, form the two sides of the/>aw. 

Owinff to some tremendous revolution in the face of nature, origiu uf the 

® Ucfilc. 

these tw o mountains were separated from each other, having 

been 


(3) siiall give the beginning of it, exactly ai we received it from an illiterate 
]>easant; not vonching for correctness, or grammatical construction. 

O Kat 0 K(iriro/3oc rii ivoi flovyii fiaXXoyuy, 

MaXwi'io' row ©aXno’O’iwow, uni hari tov /lowiirtovj 
Ma fill finWovai'; Kdrrra/loc, ent /<ij fir ntfialii)Kyti‘;f 
Kyo iroXXi 'cry KUTiiirii, to fiui to KitXiiKutpi, 

N(c irapi) KOI airo tov va irpuTuv kac tiic rj^ti Oia airo Toy pifva, 

(4) “ Livy, speaking of Elatea and Gonima, says, " Utraque oppida in faucilmt 

sunl, qua: Temi’K 1/iv. Hist. lib. xlii. c. 54. tom. III. p. 034. Paris, 1736. 
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CHAP. IX. been originally one and the same entire mass; and in tlie 
bottom of the cleft formed by their division, flows the 
Pencils. If ever the waters of the Black Sea shall be so far 
drained and evaporated as to leave only a river flowing 
through the Canal of Comiantinople, then the Thracian 
Bosporus will become what Tempe is now. That a. sea, like 
the Euxine, once covering the whole of Thessaly, was 
drained by the opening of this chasm between Olympus 
and Ossa, is not only evident, from the position of the strata 
on either side of it, but the fact has always been so 
traditionally transmitted, as to become a theme of poetical 
allusion, if not a portion of recorded history'. A powerful 
torrent, occupying in some parts of Tempe nearly the whole 

of 

(l) The [lassages subjoined, from lLrodntit\, Li.~nn, and yElian, will shew how 
prevalent lids opinion was among tin.. AiitioriU: it luid alway.s boL-n a tradition in 
Thessaly. The whole of the I'iijth chapier of the Seventh Book of IJerodutus is taken 
up with this subject, from which we can only insert an extract. 

Tj/v l iQtaauXhiv \ilyiit iari TiiiruXaidy lirat \!fiytji', k.t.\ . avrni 

filv vvy QtaaaXoC tjtairi Thurnit laya truttiaai rtjy ai'XiSya, ci oS ftiik « Ifi/crioi,' oiKtirn 
\lyovrct, dirrti ynp yofiiSri Tlainiiiojya rtjy yi/v atiuy, »nt rd itrrfriuTii 
vrt) aetafsou, rov Grov rouToii Ipyu clyai, Kdy ixitvo itdy, tjtairi lltienotoiyu 
trotijaai, ipyoy ydp iari afitifthv, (uc ifiot tjiutyfrai) rj ciuaraair, rJiy uvfiiur, 

Mcrodoti Hist. lib. vii. cap. rifj. p. *120. ed. Gronovii. 

“ Him inter niimte!i nirtlia qui eullc {ireniuiitnr, 

PcrjirtuiK qminilnin )utut!rc pidudibus ugri '■ 

Fluniiiin duni rctineiit caini>i, uec pervia Tempe 
Dant aditus pclagi; slagnuiuque iuqdeulibus iiuum 
t.rriiri're cursus erat: iHiBtquam dUecs.sit (Ut/mpo ^ 

Hereulea gravis Ossa itiaiiu, subitiriiue ruiiiini 

'M'livit n'liiir. Nereus.” /.m’lini PharsttUa, lib, vi. c. 343. p. 173. Ups. 17S6.. 

'’EflT« ^upo^ ULTu^ii Kiiptvos TOv Ts 'OATMIIOT, teal rije 'OSSUS' Itpti Si 
ravr itrriy virspilrpriXa, cot oioy verd rtyot Oilat ^povriSoe cuir^iirpiva, Kal pitroy 
Si^tras j^upiov, K.r.X. iEliani Vaiiae Historise, lib, hi. cap. 1. tom. 1. p. ipi. 
cd. Gronovii, 1731. 
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of the passage from side to side, is therefore exhibited 
by the Peneus ; flowing with great rapidity from the west- 
south-west to east-north-east; that is to say, from the 
Pelasgic to the Pierian Plain, which begins at the eastern 
extremity of the defile. By the side of this torrent, and at 
the western entrance, as before stated, stands Baba. To 
the south-south-cast of Baba, that is to say, towards the right, 
but at a considerable elevation above this village and the 
river, upon Mount Ossa, is a village called Ampcltihia; one 
of the most extraordinary places in all Turkey; because, 
being situate in the most secluded spot of the whole 
empire, and where no one would look for the haunts of 
active industry, it carries on an extensive commerce, the 
eflccts of wdiich were once severely felt by our own 
manufacturers in Britain. AVe left the main route to visit 
this village, and ascended, from Baba, a part of Mount 
Ossa. The way up is by a paA cd road ; and it is full uf a 
green chlorite schislus, containing veins of white marble 
and of white quartz. In the description of harissa, 
I'ragments oTf the Verde-antico w'erc said to have been 
observed in the pavements of the city, and that the 
substance itself cxisttnl in the neighbourhood. It was to 
this part of Tempo that allusion w'as then intended; 
reserving for the account of the place itself, any further 
notice of the discovery of this beautiful mineral, in its natural 
state : because it is singularly connected with the aiitient 
geography of the country. That the antients obtained their 
green marble from this place, we shall endeavour to prove. 

Quarries 


CHAP. IX. 


AmpvlTtkm, 


Katurul locali* 
lyofthe/'rrA— 
atUivo Marble* 
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CHAP, IX, Quarries might now be wrought' for the Verde-antico in 
this part of Mount Ossa. Those parts of the mountain 
which are above the thjilc consist, in many places, of green 
schistus veined and spotted with tvhite. Much of this 
substance has been used for the vii/ilan/ road through the 
Difile of Tempo, and about the village of Ampcldkia. But 
the discovery of a natural deposit of this rare kind of 
marble, so near to the Tcti'cns, may be attended with other 
consequences than merely making known the locality 
of a curious mineral: it may throw some light over the 
dark recesses of Tempo, by pointing out tlic situation of 
one of its anlient cities ; because wc may now slicw that 
Ampeldliia perhap.s originally occuiiied the sil(^ of the 
Atnikia. antient Atrakia, and tlial the original situation of 
Jmpoldlim agreed with what J/irf anti Sfophtnus' have told 
us of the antient city, Ampcldkia was formerly .situate 
lower down, towards the dclile ; hut the inhabitants 
removed their village to these heights, owing to the 
incursions made upon them by the Turkish troops, in 
jiassing this way. The site of the old city Atrakia 
is manitested by this discovery of its green marble; 
because the I’erdc-anUco was called Atracian marble. 

There 


(1) It lias talcly been found iu An^lvieu; and a very considerable manufacture of 
this marble has i^.mmenced in London. 

(2) *' Decrui Iituic niillia ab Larissa abest: sita cst urbs sujier Pencum amnem.” 
Livii Hist. /iVi. \ii, co/i. 1/5. 

(3) "Arjutef Kui \rftaKia TrilXiij HeiriraXlat IltAairytiifricoc fioiput. 

Stcplian. de Urbib. p. 13/5. Amst. Id/S. 
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There is a very curious and scarce treatise of lUasitts 
Caryophilus, commonly called Biagio Garqfoh, a Neapolitan, 
'* Dc Mnrmorihus Anlhjuis” It was printed at Utrecht in 
1743. This writer satisfactorily proves that the marble 
called Ferde.-antico by the Italian lapidaries, is in fact the 
Marmor Atraertuu* ; and the Atraciun marhht. was called 
©erra/.^ by Julius PolIux\ It is mentioned by Paul 

Silentiarius, among tlic marbles placed by Justinian in the 
church of St. Sophia at Constantinople'. The aj>pcarance 

therefore 


(4) (^,aiyo|)liil. tk* Marmor, Aiitii). p. y, Uflmjccl. 17-13. 

(.')) “ Alracium maniior, quod I’olluci OrrrnXi/ Xi'Our dkiuir." //-iil. 

(0) II should tlierofore seem tlial the .rllrai uin, rather tlian the I.aci'dii-mimian green 
marble, was used lor the oriiauieiits nt this ediluv,. The author, who h.is bestowed 
some pains ujiou the .subject, was oiiee iuduecd, by an obsi-rvation ol’ J'lim/, to believe 
that llie greeti cohltiuis iti Sf. Supitin w'ttre of Lnivilffvitiniun marble. (See Tovit nf 
Alexander, p. 42. A'ote k. Cambridge, IStl.'i.) 'J'he Lriredti-miiiiian was one variety 
of tlie fWde-anlii(i; but it was green ami black, instead of green and while. 
Caryophilus, after citing Si/mliiiriii.'i, say’s, “ De tteto eolumnis qn:r posuil Juxthikinus 
in tenipio Sanetto Sophia:, Hilenlhrius intelligit r/iuan-iitu roiJt d^iiiOai'iiairrove, 
adniiraiidas jirasini eoloris, lit hahet oW///tf.5 (de Orig. Constantin, p. OA. ed. ^Vr/i) 
Vivas Gregurius Nyssenus (p. 3y().) dc (r)nrtru\iiie ardKiui-, coluinnis Thc’ssalicis, ad 
exornandas gymnasiortim porticus, iitiimts, quod novimiis meminit. Kx eodem 
marmorc ilaailius Mucedo oelo jtarilcr ponendas tmravit pro ornandis Hasiliea; .xdibus, 
qua* extruxit (^Cniisl. Parphyrng, in Has. ft. 203.) Cotistaulinopoli ie XWov GirraXi/e 
ij TO rpdtiiov f^ftufia KeeXi/purat, ex Thessalico lapide, qui prasini esl coluris, hoc est 
virulis." According to Caryupkilu.^, tite marbles used by the Greeks amounted to 
forty-one varieties j and the iiifonnaiion is (00 valuable to_I)e witliheld. They were 
as follow : 

1. llymcttus.—-The marble of Hyreetluswas so much esteemed In A’fno/;/wK'jr lime, 

that temples, altars, shrines, and statues, were made of it ihronghont 

Greece, but cspeeially at Athens. 

2. Pcntelicus.—First mentioned by xEschines, who lived in the 80'lh Olympiad. 

Also by Thenphrastus. AiOurw^iu*. 1 lirrrXiKur. 

3. Flielknisis I,apis j—so called Iroiu Mount PheUcus \a Attka, mentioned by 

Arislfijihanes. 
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4. Tatuariai); 
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CHAP. IX. therefore of the Atracian marble indicates Eery satisfactorily 
the position of the city of Atrakia This is not the first time 

that anticnt geography has been indebted to mineralogy for 
its illustration. The situation of Megara, in the Isthmus of 

Corinth, 

4. Taunarian, of two kinds; from Ttenarium promontory ‘m Laconia: it was 

green and black.. 

5. Corinthian : variegated, but chiefly yellow. 

6. .^gina. 

y. Atracian; green and while. 

8. Parian : Lapit candidissimus, 

Q. DociinaEan : called also Synnadican. 

10. Proconnesian. 

11. Thasian; Aiui:i>ij>ct7nt,l\ko Parian. 

12. Caryslian: green, variegated willi spots. This w-as also a sub-variety of 

the Verde-anlico. 

13. Melian ; yellow. 

14. Chian: variegated. 

15. Cubcllcan. 

]t>. Coralitican. 
ly. Rhodian. 

18. Trn.-idcBsian. 

19. Bosporian. 

20. I’hcngitcs lapis : found in Caftpadocia. 

21. Tyrian: while, lium LUanus. 

22. Hicrosolyinilan. 

23. Marmor I’oriunm ; called also Poms. While as Parian, but light as 7'ophus. 

24. Scyrian, Deucaliati, and Hierapolyticau = also Lydian, of two kinds; 

Lesbian, and Ileracl^n. 

25. Mylessenssian, Alabandiue, Ja.ssenssian, and Ephesian. 

26. Marmor Conchyte ;—much used in works at AJtiwra. 

27. Tauiomenitan, Syracusian, Tragurian, and Molossian.—In all, 41 varieties. 

(1) Sec ahoPtofi my, {Geog. lib. iii. cap. 13.) who placesit among the towns of the 
Pelasgiotiv. Alvj Strabo, lib. ix. for its situation near the PeKEus. Livy stations it 
“ in Pelagonim faurihus." {Vul. lib. xxxi. cap. 34.) “ Sed apud eum perperam scribitur 
Athaco pro Atraci, daliu» casu.” [Stephan, de Urbib. p. 136. Not 40. Amst. 1678.) 
-“ Qualis per imbila 

AtracUi ruliet arte labor."——— Statius, TTuh. lib. i. 
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Corinth, if every other trace of its existence had disappeared, . * 

might in a similar manner he ascertained, by the prevalence 
of the niarmor conchyte about the place. Other instances 
could also be adduced; but it would lead us too far from 
the main subject. 

We entered the modern village, whose name, although vuiaceuf 
written ’A|tnreXajt/a’, is always pronounced yimbeldkia, because ** 

the Greeks pronounce (lt as we do j8. All the heights around 
it are covered with vineyards, and its wine is the best 
llavourcd of any that we tasted in Greece. It is of a red colour, 
and resembles claret. The town consists of four hundred 
liouses", as it were hanging u])on this side of Mount Ossa, 
above the Pass of Tempo: it contains no Turkish inhabitants, 
and enjoys a state of freedom, forcibly contrasted with the 
condition of other places, in the same neighbourhood, 
although not exempted from imposts. We might almost 
have imagined ourselves to be in Germany. The inhabitants 

are 


(a) This ward, as it is thus written, is said to signify " The liltle Fineijard, (ul 
ufiiriXot vhiea) ; but by attending to the etymology of amient n.iincs after their corrup¬ 
tion into a modern language, the greatest confusion may be introduced. As a proof of 
this, we shall mention only one instance. The word Naupactus has been corrupted 
by the Turks into ^neh liakht; and thi.s, if it have any meaning, should signify “ The 
vitTTor nf fortune." The word Ampelakia i.s by Dr. Holland written Amphiloihia. 
(See Travels in the Ionian fs/es, tsfe. p.'i87- Lond. IBIS.) which was the name of 
a district of Acarnania, upon the Sinus Aml-rncius. 

(3) JieaujouT reckons tlie population at 4(XX) souls,—" living,” as he happily 
expresses it, “ like bees in a hive." We state the number of houses as it w.is given to 
us by the merchants of the place. If Beaujour's account of the population be not 
exaggerated, the luimber of the houses is possibly greater. Voy. Tail, du Comm., 
dr. la Grew, p. 17'1. Paris, 1800. 
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CHAP. IX. 


Munuiaetory, 


are many of them from that country^ and they are 
a thriving, healthy-looking people. They wear the Eastern 
dress ; but they have introduced many foreign manners and 
customs among those of Greece. Some German merchants, 
upon our arrival, sent to us the last Frankfort Gazettes; and 
soon afterwards they paid us a visit. As we intended to pass 
the night here, we accompanied them to see their staple 
manufactory for dying cotton thread of a red colour, which 
not only supports and enriches the inhabitants, but has 
given rise to a commerce so considerable, that whole 
caravans are laden with this cotton for the markets of 
Pest, Vienna, Lcipsic, Dresden, &c.; and hardly a day passes 
without some exports being made, w’^hich are carried even 
to Hamburgh. The fabric for dyeing the cotton, however, 
causes such a consumption of wood, that it will make a sad 
havoc among the natural beauties of the Vale of Tempo, 

We shall now briefly describe the process used in preparing 
the cotton for exportation ; referring our readers, for more 
particular information, to the valuable work of FelhEeaujoiir 
upon the “ Commerce of Greece wbeoe the subject is treated 
with all possible minuteness, and, at the same time, with a 
degree of accuracy that entitles its audipr .to the highest 
credit'. About this time the merchan^vCtf Ampeldkia began 
to feel the effect of the preference givefi' tb.English cotton 
thread in the German markets; and it a subject of their 



complaint. 


(1) Tableau da Commerce de ia Gr^'Sec. par F6Iix Beaojour, £x*Coiuul cu 
Grdce. a Toma, d farts, 1800. 
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TERRET ET SONITOS £T ALTITUDO PER MEDIAM VALLEM , CHAP. IX. 

” /■“ ■ 

ixuENTis PENEi AMNis. Ttic vatious colours w liich adorn 
the surfaces of these rocks can only be expressed by 
painting: and how beautiful w'ould be the effect, if thc.se 
masses were faithfully delineated, in all their distinct or 
blended hues, of ashen grey, and green, and white, and 
ochreous red, and brown, and black, and yellow! Such 
description by the pen suggests no distinct image to the 
mind. High, upon their utmost peaks, both to the right Ami.i.' 
and left, we saw the ruins of an antient tortress, once the 
bulwarks of the defile, whose walks were made to traverse 
the prccipicc.s, in a surprising manner, quite down to the 
road. The cliffs arc so perpendicular, and the gorge is so 
narrow, that it would be absolutely impossible for an army 
to pass while the strait was guarded by these fortifications-. 

In this part of the defile, as the author was beginning to scale . 

the heights towards the right, with a view to examine 
the ruins more narrowly, Jiis attention was caught by 
the appearance of some Roman letters in the face of the 
rock, which had been purposely planed for their reception. 

He 

(a) In the valuable “ Jlhtoirc oe FEmpire <te Constantinople, par Du Fresne," 

VC liud this Dejile of Tempi', and the Difle of Thermopylae, again rendered conspicuous 
liy the wars of tlic twelfth and thirteenth centuries. The former then retained its 
name. " Ixss Grecs appelloient ainsi certains detroits qui sont entre les hautes montagnes 
il'Olympe el iFOssa, separees par une petite vallee oil plainc raboteuse longue environ de 
quarautc Blades, et large en qrrelquea endroiis de cent pieds, cn d’autres inoins; au 
milieu de laquelle le feuve de Pence descendant dcs rochers avec bruit ct impetuosite 
prend son cours, puis se decharge dans /e Colfe Thermaique, cn sorte qu’en cette plaine 
il n'y a passage au plus que pour quatre ou cinq hommes de front. Alexis et Sgure 
logerent quelqucs troupes au haul de cette montague pour gardcr Je pas." Hist, de 
Const, liv, i. c, 30. p. 23. Paris, l657’ 
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He found that they belonged to an inscriptim, which ha.s 
preserved, in legible characters, the whole history of these 
fortifications. This inscription is upon the right hand, about 
twelve feet above that part of the antient way where the 
rocks have been cut to leave a passage for the road; and 
it contains the name of the Roman general by whom the 
defile had been fortified. As this name has been since- 
found by Mr. Walpole, in the third book of Ccesars Historv 
of the Civil War, with the time of this officer’s mission into 
Thessaly, the date of the inscription is very accuratelv 
ascertained. The reader will also remark the very curious 
writing of the word Tempe ; 1 being substituted for E: 
admitting, perhaps, this easy explanation, that “ every soldici 
is not a Ccesar." 

L CASSIVS LONGIN 
PRO COS 
TIMPI MVNIVIT 

It is, however, a valuable inscription ; because the geogra¬ 
phical position of Tempe was not before so completely 
ascertained : for a long time it remained a matter of doubt 
and disputation. Pococke was entirely ignorant of its 
situation ‘; not that he neglected to make the distinction 
between the Valley and the Defile,, but that he knew of 
neither, as applicable to Tempe. This has been satisfac¬ 
torily proved by a writer, who has published the most 
ingenious dissertation upon the subject that has yet 
appeared ; and who, without visiting Greece himself, 

accurately 

(I) .See Pococke’s Description of the East, vol. II. Part II, c. 7- p. ^S2.' Land, 
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complaint. “ They foresaw," they said, “ that the superior . chap, rx. 
sidll of the English manufacturers, and their being enabled to 
undersell eveiy other competitor upon the Continent, would 
idtimately prove the ruin of their esiabiisliment." This no 
doubt is owing to the improvement adopted in Great Britain 
of spinning cotton thread in mills, by means of engines that 
are worked by steam, which has caused such a considerable 
reduction in its price;—all the thread made at AmpelAkia 
being spun by manual labour. ' The beautiful red tincture of 
the Turkish cotton will, however, long maintain its pristine 
celebrity. It has never been perfectly imitated in England. 

The English cotton thread is much finer, but it has not the 
tenacity of that w hich is manufactured in Turkey; neither 
is its colour so durable. The whole population of Ampeldkia, 
amounting to four thousand souls, including eA'en the children, 
is occupied inthepreparationofthis single article of commerce; 
the males in dyeing the W'ool, and the females in spinning the 
thread. A delightful picture of industry is thereby exhibited ; 
and the happy effects of active employment, in a land 
otherwise oppressed by a general stagnation of its energies, is 
remarkably conspicuous, in the health, in the cheerfulness, 
and in the good feeling to w hich industry alw^ays conduces. 

Spindles onh’^ are used in making the thread: there is not a Manner ..r 

. . ^ ” makiiijr tlir 

spinning-whcel in the place. Beanjour states this as one 
cause of the excellence of the cotton thread here manu¬ 
factured*. Although butavillage, Ampeldkia contains tw'cnty- 

four 


(2) " Tableau Ju Commerce dc la Cieee," torn. I. p. 273 . Paris, 1800. 
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CHAP. IX. four fabrics for dj'eing only. Two thousand five hundred 

Proce*-* of bales of cotton (each bale weiKhing two hundred and fifty 

ilycinj; tht- ' ^ ^ 

wool. pounds) are annually dyed here, the principal produce of the 

manufacture being sent to Vienna. We visited several of the 
fabrics: they contain a number t)f vessels for steeping the 
cotton. The substanc<? used for the colouring principle isS 
the root of a species oi madder {Rubin) found at Churdk. 
and Bacbir, in Jsia, which comes to them from Smyrna . 
but whether or not it ditiers from the common madder oi 
dyers {Ruhia tinctornm) we could not learn. The Anipetdkians 
call this root Lizar, written Jty-zari by Bennjour'. They 
prepare the dye by pulverizing the root, and then n)ixing it in 
a caldron with water; in the proportion of an hundred parts 
of water to thirty-five of the madder; adding afterward.s 
bullocks’ blood. Hut a principal j>:irt of the art seems to 
consist in the proce.'is ol’ prej)aring vlie cotton to reiTive the 
dye. It is frequently dipped in a sa[)onaccoiis lye, made 
with oil and a weak solution of soda. The cotton is trodden 
in this solution during several days successively ; being al.-^o 
carefully rinced and dried as often as it is taken out of the 
lye. I’hey also use a small portion of sheeps’ dung in 
preparing the lye*. After this, it is dyed in the madder; and 

lastly, 

(1) Ibid. tom. I. p. 2US. 

(2) Dr. Hoiiiind tav tho cottons are first exposed to three leys, of soda, ashes, .tmi 
/.imv, mixed in ueai 'y cijunl qnnnlities; then follows a soda hath, and afterwards ;! 
process of " galling and alnniiiigafter this, the dye is given, which is finally perfected 
by a bath alcalized with soda; the ley being made to boil until the colour takes 
projHjr tint. See Holland's Travels, t^c. p.28g (Note). Lo»d, 1815. 
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lastly, to fix and heighten the colour, it is boiled in another chap. ix. 
lye of soda. I'he rrencli, who long ago endeavoured to ~ 

establish a fabric for dying cotton at Monfpi‘l/irr, and who 
borrowed the art from (he Greeks, preietid to have met 
with success by adopting a process very similar tf) that 
which is here, described’. 

In the course of this evening, the inhabitants shewt'd to 
us several antient medals tound about the j)lac(^ and in its 
neighbourhood. iSIany of them were similar to what we had 
seen in fjarlssu, but some were new to us. There was one 
w’ith a head full-faced in front, and a horse upon the obverse 
side, which we had never seen before; also another with 
this legend as a reverse, Some curious ('uf)lnc 

coins w ere also brought, (hat were struck under \^\\c ('tdiphs. 

We had seen similar coins in silver at Vlalaa, and neglected 
ro buy them, thinking they had been Turkish : the same 
were also obs(‘rved at Larissa, and at Marathon. 

Thursday, December tlie twenty-fourth, we were an hour 
occupied in descendingfrominto thcralcofTcmpe. 

Having regained our route, as soon as we began to proceed 
through tlie dejde, we observed that the river Penens w’as 
mucli sw oln, and very muddy ; but we could perceive no 
appearance corresponding with J^lini/'a account of the 
unniingled waters ol' the Lurotos*, probably owing to the 

tiooded 


(3) Tabifau cUi Comm, tic la Grt-cf, p. 28“. Note (1). 

(4) ” Accipit amiicrn Eurnlon, nec recipit, sed olei modo .'.uprrnatantem (ut 
djcluni esi llomt-rti') lircvi spalitj poitatiun abdical : puuuilcs aquas dirisqnc gunitas, 
wgciitcis suis inisceri recusans.’’ I'/inii Hist. Nat. lit. iv. c. 8. torn. l.p. 212. L. Bat. 1635. 
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cHAP.ix. flooded state of the river. Such appearances are common 
’ to many other rivers; and therefore there is every reason 
to believe Pliny's account to be correct. The river called 
by him Eurolus, is the Eurofas of StrtUto ; who says, that 
it is named Titaresium by Homer. Lucan calls it Titaresm '; 
and by Strabo's epitomiser, it is denominated Europos. The 
Pencus here occupies the whole of the valley, from side to 
side; with the exception only of the narrow pass afforded 
by the old paved causeway of the military way, which 
extends along the right bank of the river. Fragments of the 
Atrojaan marble appeared in different parts of this pavement; 
to make room for which, even the solid rocks were cut 
away from the side of the Penens. Here the scenery 
possesses the utmost grandeur. The precipices consist 
of naked perpendicular rocks, rising to a prodigious height; 
so that the spectator can scarce behold them from below 
without giddiness. Livy's description, therefore, in ad¬ 
dition to its intrinsic grandeur, has all the majesty of 
truth : Rui’Es xjtrimqce ita abscis.® sunt, ut desimci vix 

SINE VEUTIGINE QUADAM SIMUE OCULOKUM ANIMIQUE POSSIT. 

TERRET 


(1) Sev tbc beautiful and valuable description of the rivers in the sixth book of 
Lucans PhuTsaliu. The account of tbc unmingled waters of the Tilaresus and 
PenSus i.> borrowed from Homer. OS F oyi ITi/vtua avfifiloycrat, k. r, k. It 
thus givnn by Lucan : 

“ Siilus til ultcrius oonii'u ram veneril imdie, 
ll..'t'i!tKlit Titurcsos aqaati, lupsuMjiie siiperac 
(iursitv reiiui pro sircis utitur arvis. 

Iluuc fiima est StygUs uinoarr. palutlihus omnem, 

< Et rapitis memorem, fluvii roiitaKia vilis 

Nolle pati, supcrumque libi sorvare timorem.” 

iMcfum Plmrtalia, lib. yi.p. I7<>. Lips, 1736. 
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accurately ascertained the situation of the place ; and 
moreover shewed, that Pucocke actually passed through 
Tempe, without knowing where he was“. In bis observations 
upon the site of Tempe, this author says’, “ How are we 
disappointed, by finding that scarcely any modern traveller 
has paid a visit to Thessaly; while Boeotia and Phocts have 
had numerous describers. The country of ylchiUes; ilic 
region of the battle of Pharsalia; the favourite scenes of 
poetic creation, should have claimed a little more attention. 
The consecfuenec is, that the site of Tempe is controverted, 
or unknown ; and Bmching, a geographer of the first name 
and character, says of it*, “ On ia cherchc aujourd'hni, ct on ne 
la revonuait plus." Cellarius had before expressed his 
difficulties on the subject of Tempe; confessing that he 
was puzzled by Catullus, in the epithet he gives it, of 
“ Phthiotica Tempe." But that difficulty seems easily to be 
removed, by the recollection that there were several places 
with the same name of Tempe; and there might have been 
one of them in Phthiotis. Thus OruC speaks of Cvcski v 
Tempe; which was a place in Bo’otia, i'vvm the fable of 

Cycuus: 


CHAP. IX. 


( 2 ) See " Misccllantous Sketc/us, or Hints fur Essays," (addressed by a Father to 
liis Daughter,) written ly vlrthur Browne, Esq. Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. 
Land. 179S. They arc coiilaincd in a work, little known, " the result of thoughts 
which occurred in a long and solitary journey into a remote and unfrequented quarter 
of Ireland, where conversation was not to be expected, and the mind was left to 
itself.’’ The reader who is forlutiale enough to procure a copy of it, will be thankful 
for the amusement it is calculated to afford, and for the information, upon various 
topics, which it contains. 

( 3 ) Ibid. p. 118 . 

(4) Sec the I 2 mo edit, of Busclung, printed at Lausanne, 178O. tom. VIII. 

(5) Ovidii Metam. lib. vh. ver.371. tom. II. p. 489 . Amst.1727. 
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He^rrlptioii!! 
Kiv«u of it 
liy anticiit 
authors. 


Cijcmift: but the Tempe usually meant by the Poets was 
in Thessaly ; and both Horace and Ovid distinguish it from 
the others, by calling it Tiiessala Tempe'. And in Tirgil's 
fourth Georgic* we have Peneia Tempe. Theocritus also 
.speaks of kata nENEin, kaa.v T£.MnE. 

The descriptions given of Tempe by Plhiy\ by Aulian\ 
and by hivy\ all concur in representing it as a narrow, 
beautiful, wooded, rocky glen, with a sounding river flowing 
through the bottom, between steep and lofty bank.s, along 
wdiicli there A^a.s a narrow difficult pass. Catullus describes 
it as surrounded by superiinpending woods". According to 
fjerodotus, it was an entrance from Lower Macedonia 

into Thessaly, by the Peneus, and between Olympus and 
Ossa'; ^^■here the Greeks, before tliey fixed upon ThennopyUe, 
first intended to arrest the progress of the Persian army. 
We may now therefore see with wliat surprising precision 
the author before cited fixes upon the real spot; being 
guided only by the clue suggested to his classic mind from 
the hints and allusions of the antient historians % “ From 

the 


(1) Ovklit McUim. lib. ii. ver.227. Horat, lib. i. od. vii. 

(2) “ Pastor Aristiciis rupciis Penrin Tempe." 

(S) Hisl, Nat. lib. iv. c. 8. tom. J. p. 212. L.But. 10’33. 

(4) Hisl. Var. lib. iii. c. 1. 

(5) Hist. lib. !iv. r. 6. tom. III. p. ti84. /’om, 

(6 ■ — ■■■■ “ viridautia Tvuiiic, 

Tcuipe, iiuB sylvB! ciiipiiit aiipcriniiirndnilcs." 

(MulH Cana. Ixiii. ver. SB.'i. !>11. rrfit. Burmanni, Patai'. 1737. 


(7) 'Ec rn ’Ttfiiriu « Ti}y »ir/3oX»;i', i'lwip aVd Muitc’iji'iV; ri/c kUtu ft ©torouX/i/y 
)ji/.pn jraptt TI)]vi'iuy voTa/tih-, fura^v t-i OvMpTrov tuv oilptov toVra Kal rtjt ’'Oertnit. 
Horodoti Hi.st. lib. vii. c. 173. p. 439. edit. Gronovii. 

(6) Browne’s Misccll. Sketches, vol. 1. p. IIS. Land. 1798. 
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the descriptions of the Poets we can derive no great light. 
The ‘ Zephyria agitata Tempe' of Horace, and the * frigida 
Tempe' of Virgil; the epithets umbrosa, opaca, virentia, are 
constantly bestowed upon this oft-sung dale; but woods 
will perish*, and barbarism will destroy. These are bad 
landmarks: we must look for others. The mountain will 
still raise its head, and the river will not cease to flow. 
Olympus (though a modern might not choose it for one of 
the steps of his ladder to heaven) is yet a mile 1iigli"'\ and 
ll)e rapid Pen'eus is well known to Turkish Greece by the 
name of Salamprici". That the Pen'eus rolled through the 
middle of it, 1 have repeatedly said, and am confirmed in 
the assertion by Pliny, Stral/o, and Omd; but the two first- 
mentioned authors have thrown such lights on one of the 
methods of investigation I mentioned, namely, its bearing 
to particular objects, that / marvel how it could have been 
nmtaken: it appeared to them that Tempe was directly 
between Ossa and Olympus, The fact is, the vale is 

ACTUALLY FORMED BY SOME OF THE HEIGHTS OF OlYMPUS 
TO THE WEST, AXD OsSA TO THE EAST. HoW thCD PoCOcke 
and Busching could possibly have departed from these 
mountains, to look for it elsewhere, cannot easily be 

explained.” 

(9) See the complete Ailfilraent of his prediction, in the circumstance before related 
ol the destruction of the woods for the manufactory and fabrics of Ampelukia. 

(10) See the account of its elevation (in a preceding Note by Mr. IValpole) as ascer-. 
tained by the Antierits. 

(11) See the preceding description of Larirra. It is pronounced SalamMa; but 

in ail probability it is written ; the Greeks sounding their fur like our B. 

fn a modern Greek Play, called Pamela, founded upon Richardson's Novel, Lard 
^onJJield-, name is printed MIIONd’IA. 
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explained." And that they did so, as it has been observed 
by this writer, is not less remarkable than that one of 
them, PocoeJee, should have seleeted for his Tempe, first, a 
plain, according to his own description', extended to the 
Peneus from the Convent of St. Demetrius, at the distance 
of two leagues, through the middle of which flowed no rivei 
whatsoever; and afterwards “ a valley, two miles wide'*." Ji 
is difficult to believe that a scholar, such as Pococke was. 
could have been ignorant of the descriptions which antieni 
authors have left of this celebrated station. It appears from 
Polybius* that Tempe was the only passage from the Lower 
Mojccdonia into Thessaly; but the description given of it bv 
Livy is so scrupulously exact, and withal so characteristic of 
the scenery^ that it is impossible to mistake it. Even the 
particular/br^i/tca/7ow where we found the inscription now- 
given, is mentioned by him ; for he says ", “ it was garrisoned 

in 

(1) See Fococke'g Obtervations upon Greece, Vol, II. Fart II. cb.ip. 7. p. 1A2. 
Land. 1745. 

(2) " On the twenty-aecond we came into a valley about two leagues long, and hm 
miles broad, &c. It is much to be doubted whether these were not the Jiclds of 
Tempt.'' (Ibid.) What author has ever described Tempe as containing^eUk ? 

(3) Polybii Hist. lib. xvii. 

(4) " Sunt cnim Tempe saltus, etiamsi nonbello fiat infeslus, transitu difficilis: nam 
prster angustias per quinque millia, qu& exiguum jumento onnslo iter esl, rupes utrim* 
que ita abscissa' sunt, ut despici vix sine vertigine qu&dam simul oculorum animique 
possit: terret et somtus et altitudu per median vallem fluentis Peuei amnis." Livii Hist- 
lib. xYiv. c. 6. tom. III. p. 084. Paris, 1/38. 

(5) *' Hie locus, uiui '>u3ptc naturk infestus, per quatuor distantia loca prassidiis regis 
fuit insessus : unum in pnmo aditu ad Gonnum erat; alterum Condylon castello inex- 
pugnabili: tertium circa Lapathunta, quam Characa appellant: quarttim, vi.s ipsi, qua 
et media et angustissima vallis esl, imposilum j quam vcl decern armatis Uteri facile 
est." Jbid. 
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in four places : one at Goniius in the mouth of the defile ; ‘hakix. 
a second at Condylos, an impregnable fortress; a third near 
Lapathus, at a place called Charax; and a fourth in the 
very miUtary way itself, in the middle of ihe strait," where 
the road was so narrow, that there was liardly room enough 
to admit the passage of a single beast of burden, and 
“ where ten men with case would be able to defend the 
pass.” As for the descriptions given of Tempf. by Pliny 
and by jPMan, they agree as to the geogra])lneal features JHfuy, ami 

»^Uan, 

of the place, but do not possess, altogether, the force, and 
fidelity, and co])ious brevity of Uty. Of the two, as that 
of Pliny is the most concise, if we subjoin what he has 
said, it will be sufficient’; no future traveller will then 
be at any loss to reconcile the appearance of this dcfle, 
with all that the ancient poets", historians, and geographers, 
have said of Tempe. 

(5) “ Et ante cunctos claritate Pencu$, ortus juxta Gnnijilios ; interque Ossam el 
Olympum nemorosa convalle deiluens quingentii stadiix, ditnidio ejus spalio navigabilis. 

In eo cursu Tempe vocantur v. mill. pass, loogitudine, et fermc sesquijugeri laliludinc, 
ultra visum homiaia attollcntibus se dexter^ laev^uc Icnitcr convexis jngis, intus suit 
luce viridante allabitur PenSus, viridis calculo, amoenus circa ripas graminc, canonis 
nvium coucentu." Plinii Hist. Nat. Hi.iv. c. 6. tom, I. 212. L. Bat. l635. 

(13) Iltjyttit iXunrtSftivot Stti Ttfiriuv, {Callimachus.) Also 
“ Est uemus Hrmonic, prvrupta quod undique ulaudit 
Silva I vocaot Tempe. Per quse PenHiu, ab iniu 
Effusus Pindu, spumosls volvitur undis: 

Uqiectoque gravi tenues ogitantia fumus 
Nubila cuiiducit, summosqiie adspergfine sUvas 
Impluit; et sonitu plus qu^ni vicina fatigat. 

Hcc dumus, hcc sedes, luec suul jieuctralia inagni 
Ainnis: in hue, resident facto de cautibus antro, 

Undis jura dabat, Nympliisquc colentibus undas.” 

Ovid. Met, lib. i. ver. SCS. tom. 11. p. 69, simet, 1737. ed. Burmanoi, 
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VALE OF TEMPE, TO THESSALONICA. 
i^Iian — Laurel of Tempe — Banditti — Length of the Pass — 
Appearance upon leaving the D^le —^Heracl ^—Turkish Puneral — 
Height of Olympus — Mount Athos — Kallidia — Malathna — 
Mauro~Nero and Pellica rivers — Inscriptions —Baphyriis —Antient 
Geography of Pieria uncertain — Tomb of Orpheus — Pimplea— 
Observations of Livy — Situation of Diuon — Katarina — Vim of 
Olympus — Pa/cTo-Castro — Cleanly Cottages rf the Albanians — 
Greeks compared tvilh Albanians — Women — Shepherds' Dogs in body- 
clothes—Mountain barrier o/'Tbessaly —Inscriptions between Katarina 
and Kitros — Coin.^n/ still called Macedonia —Mountains to the north 
of Salonica — Kitros — Pydna — Tomb of the Macedonians — 
Transactions at Pydna— Leuterochori —Methone— Lebdno —Alorus 
—Inge Mauro ferry — Mauros^tack /erryr—Axius, or Vardar river — 

Pella 
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Pella —Nature of the country celebrated for Alexander’s Nativity — 

News of the Plague — Tehdle — Geogrn/ihy of Maceiloni.'i—ylCgtc— 
importance of ascertaining its position—yirrival at Thessalonica. 

In the rocks above us, we observed several cavernous chap. x. 
apertures; and some of them seemed to have been made by 
art. yEiian mentions places of the same kind, as being .-lunm. 
natural recesses At a great height over the defile, eagles, 
reduced to the size of hawks, were sailing with supreme 
dominion.” Below, in the chasm, the sides of the 
river were covered with plants, some of which, even 
in this season (December), were in flower. All the lower 
part of the rocks \^'as covered with VaUonia and dwarf oaks, 
and evergreen trees and shrubs ; thick laurels hanging quite 
over the military way. Enormous plane-trees, which have 
flourished here for centuries, extend their branches over the 
Paicus, andjtheir large roots into the torrent. It was with 
the laurel of 'I'einpc that the victors in the Pytliia were 
crowned*. '^Phe inhabitants of Delphi came every nintli 
year to gather it; because Apollo, according to a Thessalian 
tradition, had been crowned with it; and had appeared in 
their city bearing a branch of the Tcmpkin laurel, after his 
purification from the slaughter of Pytho^. Such was the 
sanctity of the place, that altars smoking with incense filled - 
all the valley with unremitted odours; and travellers passing 

tljrough 


(J) 'O,,.- ui'dfio)7rtri]<; ’ipya, tiWd avTOfiara, I'.r.A. 

^ ari® Historicr, lib. iii. cap. 1, tnm.l, p. IQS. ed. Granov. 

(2) Ibid. (3) Ibid. 


/F.luiii 
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CHAP. X. through this defile, beheld on every side of them the cele¬ 
bration of some divine rite, as a testimony of the continual 
sacrifice that was here offi^red*. It was impossible not to 
participate for an instant the keligio loci : we decorated our 
horses’ heads with the laurel, and carried branches of it in our 
hands. But far different arc now the tenants of the Vah of 
Tempe, from those who once guarded its odoriferous shrines. 
Bnniiitti. ^ ferocious banditti occupy all the haunts of the Pagan 
priests; and when these robbers issue from their lurking- 
places, instead of the sacred victims that bled upon its altars, 
the unwary traveller is immolated*. Close to us, upon our 
left, the Pemus rushed with a rapid current, and with such 
force that it carried with it trees of immense magnitude. 
i.engt>. i>f tiir Thc length of this defile, taken in its whole extent, from 
its entrance at Bdha to its termination at thc northern 
extremity, is reckoned, in tlte country, as an hour’s distance, 
" fo a horse tvalkwg motleratcly fast." Wc use the expri s- 
sion as literally as it can be translated. This corresponds 
with the distance mentioned by Pliny, in the passage that 
has been already cited, of five Roman miles for the length ol 

Tempe, 


(1) A^ilinni VarisE Hisloriir, lib. iii. cap. 1. tom. I. p. J()3. cd. Gronov. 

(2) According to Mr. Hiawkins, the pl.ices inlestcd by landilti in Greece are the 
toliowiiig. . . - Tempe, and the hciglitii of Olympus. 

y kermfipybv. 

The Pass iietwccn Uudunitza and Salona. 

Mount Pindus. 

I’he whole of Qitolia. 

The whole of Acwrnania. 

The Villacti of Caldurita in the Morea. 

The whole of Laconia. 



THE PIERIAN PLAIN. 


Tempc, taken in its whole extent, from the Pelasgic to the 
Pierian Plain. 

However beautiful the scenery may appear to a traveller’s 
eye within the pass, it is proportionably ugly when he 
leaves it. As soon as the gorge opens, and a A'icw' of the 
Pierian Plain is exhibited to him, he beholds a disagreeable, 
swampy flat, coventd with dwaii-trecs, reeds, aiul thorns. 
Here we overtook a caravan from Ampehihin, its it ^^as 
crossing a long stone bridge over the Peneiis. 'Fliis bridge 
was a rjuarler of a mile in length, having several arches, ami 
a Turkish inscription over the middle arch’. The caravan 
consisted of twenty-six camels, preceded by an ass. 'I’here 
had been much rain; and the Peueus had overflowed the 
neighbouring country, so as to impede our j)rogress; 
and one of the horses fell M'ith a part of our baggage, 
which also delayed us. After floundering in mud and 
swamps for about three hours, we came to th<^ shore 
of the Gulph op Tuerma. Here a most bcautilul view 
opened upon us, of the Pierian region, .skirting the base 
of Olympus along the coast. The summits of the mountain 
appeared covered with deep snow, the highest point hearing 
tvest - north-west; and the modern citadel of ITf.paclea, 
now called Platamonos, standing upon a promontory in 

the 


(3) It has been since swept away by a flood. Dr. Holland wn.s infnrniod at ylthens, 
iliat " it was proposed to re-build it more ncarJy within the eiiirancc ol' Tcmfic; and 
that Baron Haller was to be eiitru.stcd with the design and supcrinlcndancc of the work.” 
See Holland's Travels, is’e. p. 29G, a7id Note. Land. 1815. 
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CHAP X. the middle of this enebanUng scene^ Abo!;A«D hoitt before 
arriving at Platamonoa, we 
into the gulph. The islands ®f 

both visible from this part o^j, the 

cattle feeding in the plain i«r ^ Wi*' a ver> 

fine breed of sheep; but it «nia .fll^llWsd biieed of a 

very inferior kind. Abouf*l|l^ Iwcmr befitos We reacheil 
Platamonos, we passed a little which bsate discharg< ^ 

itself into the sea. Wken we arrived at the base of ll.i 
rock upon which stands the citadel of Platanioms, we woie 
told that the Turkish garrison would admit no Christians 
witlun the walls of the fortress; we therefore halted tor 
the night at a small village situate below the cast It. 
A Greek shopkeeper resides upon the spot. Olym()U<i 
was now without a cloud, and his towering summit 
shone with the most daa/ding whiteness. The highest 
point is shaped like a iumulm: lower do#n the mountain 
are forests. At this village there is a hhav, containing 
several antient pillars, with Doric capitals inverted, now 
serving as pedestals for the columns. We observed other 
antiquities about the building, which are the remains of 
IlruAci.K'k, whose situation corresponded accurately with 
tliia of Platamonost as appears by a passage of Livy, 

dest^bing 


(l) The niitlior halted io make a iketeb of this fine proapect; it will lujable ihe 
reader to judge <><’ luc parti which compose it, although it cannot do justice to such a 
scene. The name of the town, in front, is pronounced by its inhabitants IlXarct/uto'nr i 
but this name occurs variously written: some travellers write it Ptatanona, and others 
Plaltimatia. 
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describing an attack made by the Homans upon the citadel ^ 
It was mid-way between Dium and Tcmpe; and it 
stood upon a rock, having the sea in front, with a river 
upon one side of it’; and upon the land-side it was 
necessary to^^scale the walls. Its situation is, moreover, 
precisely that which Scylax has assigned for IJeraclmm, 
in the way to Dium, Pydna, and Mchwnc, upon the Gulpli 
of Tfici'nia*. We saw an antient aqueduct for supplying a 
fountain, the water being received into a Soros of white 
marble, serving as a cistern. The length of this Soros was 
seven feet nine inches; its breadth, three feet ten inches; 
its depth, three feet two inches. Its sides were nearly 
seven inches thick. Below the Soros, as an additional 
reservoir, there was a marble bason, ornamented with 
grooving, four feet four inches in diameter; and there 
were seme large slabs, as of the remains of a temple, in 
front of the k^n. The Turkish cemetery is below the 
walls of the fortress, and close to the village. We witnessed 
the funeral of one of the garrison. The body was barely 
covered with earth: and a priest remained afterwards, 
during a considerable part of the evening, calmly speaking 

to 


(2) Vid. Livium, Hist. lib. xliv. cap. p. tom. Ilf. pp. C87, 088. ctl. Crevicr, 

(3) “ Media regione inter Dium Tempetjue, in rupe aiiini imniincntc posilura.’’ 
Ibid. cap. 8. 

(4) IlpuTii rSXtt MaKicnvtai; 'HpduXftov, AW, ThScya iro’Xic 'KWijvit, 
MiBbly,/ n-tlXic 'KWtivit, K. r. \. (Scylacis Caryandensis Peripliw, p. 6l. ed, 
Gronw. l6y7.) And this passitge of Scylax is of the more consenuoncc, in ascer¬ 
taining ilic position of Heraclea; because the same author has before stated, that 
Macedonia begins immediately after the passage of the river Peneus, 
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c:»AP.X. to the deceased; for the purpose, as we were told, of 
instructing him in the way to heaven. During a conver¬ 
sation which we held here upon the subject o' the mountain 
Olympus, the people of tins place informed ns, that ii 
would be impossible to gel to the summit i|i the winter; 
but that the priests of a village called Saimnyn fpronounced 
Scamu/), upon the side ot Olympus, and upon the lett of tin 
road from F/afiimot/os to hafarit/a, go annually, upon the 
twentieth day of June, to pi'rform mass upt)n the top ol 
the mountain. This is one of the most curious instance.' 
of the remaining ceremonh's of the antient religion ol 
Greece. Perhaps the old a/tar may yet remain whereon 
the sacrifices to Jupiter were, otl'ercd; lor the antients hail 
conceived a notion of the great licight of Olympus, from a 
story, that letters traced on the ashes of that ultar remained 
, a lonir time undcfaccd ; but Xemn'orus, m ho measured it, 

Height m o 

found it not to exceed an Kjigli.sh mile and a quarter'. 
During the whole of this night, caravans were passing, and 
principally from ; causing such a hustle in and 

• about the hhan, that it was impossible to get any rest. 

The bells, and noise of the camels, and the bawling of their 
drivers, continued to maintain uproar until the morning. 

Leaving riaiamouos, the next day, to go to Katarina, 
we crossed a small river, alluded to by Lvvy'‘: it can only 
be considered as a river after heavy rains. We then saw 

Scamnyu 


(1) Vide Plutarch, in Vit. Paul. Ailm. 

(2) Vid. Liviuna, loco citato. 
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Scamnya upon our left, hanging upon the side of Olympus, 
like one of the villages in the Alps. From Scamnya, a person 
may ascend the summit in about four or five hours: it is 
distant five hours and a half from Flafamonos. There is 
another village, distant six hours from Flatamoms, from 
which the ascent to the summit of the mountain is 
considered the easiest and best: it is called Oared; the d 
being pronounced broad, as in our word calf. How 
delightful would be a summer residence in one of the towns 
or villages near to this mountain ; to be spent in excursions 
fur correcting the geogra|)!)y of all the region it occupies, and 
in tlie study of its natural history ! We saw to ilu'(mT, and 
at a vast distance across the guljih of Thermu, Mount Axnos, 
called (ro "Aywv “'Ogo;) 'i'lic Holy Moanlaia, looking like an 
island. The view of it w'as .so clear and distinct, that we made 
a careful delineation of its apix-araneeas viewed from this 
part of Pieria. Its bearing at the lime was due easl. To 
make an English word of its modern Greek name, as it is 
now pronounced in the country, it ougiit to be thus written ; 
Ayonoros. Hence we continued along the base of Olympus, 
through groves of plane-trees and tall reeds, traversing 
a long tract of swamps and nuul, as upon the preceding dav. 
After journeying in this fiianner for three hours, we arrived 
at a khan, situate half way^ between Plaluinotws and 
Katarma. The plain here is called Kaliulia, or Kafllthia: but 

to 



Mount /tihiis. 


Kalliiliui 


(3) See the Vignette to this Chapter. 
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Malathria. 


to what circumstance of beauty it owes this appellation it is 
difficult to conjecture, being the most disagreeable swamp 
we had ever passed; containing, however, great quantity 
of ducks, geese, and turkeys. Near to this khan wc 
observed an anticnt ivcll; and, after leaving it, we arrived, in 
half an hour, at a place, where there is an old military paved- 
way, leading from Katarina down to the sea. An antient 
port is there situate ; and our guides told us that there had 
been a village, called St. Theodore, at the port, whieh 
destroyed about four years ago. Hereabouts we erossed the 
Malathria river by a bridge. Its souree is in Olympus; and 
there is a Palcto-casfro in its neighbourhood, at three 
hours distance from Katarina, upon the mountain, where 
there are many anticnt marbles and ruins. We heard 
of this Palceo-casiro in the whole of this route; but can 
form no conjecture as to its original history. That Dium 
was not there situate, is evident; because Dium was only 
seven stadia from the sea'; but it seems also plain that the 
Malathria was the Knipeus, to which Perseus advanced upon 
the retreat of the Roman army; when the fires in his camp 
were visible to the garrison in the citadel of Ileraclca. He 
caused the river, as it is said, to serve him instead of an 
outwork and fortification, as its passage was difficult: the via 
militaris here situated being the Salius, mentioned by Livy as 

the 


(1) "On TO Siov »/ ro'Xic ovK (v Tf uiyutXcf rov Oipfiaiao letfXirnv forlr, n' 
rOK vTuptiait Tov ’OXtlptrov, d\X otrov C dtrf^it onin'iivf. Epitom. fin. Septiin- 
Lib. Strabon. Geog. p. 479 . cd. Oion, 
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the only pa&s into Macedonia*. The whole of this district 
is unfavourable to the passage of an army; and it is as 
unwholesome and as ugly as any part of the VowpVinc 
marshes in Italy. Wc saw no other moving objects than 
buffaloes, wandering through pools filled with reeds, and 
deep with mud. Just before we reached thetown of Katarina, 
we had to ford two rivers; the first being called Maiiro- 
Nero*, or black water, answering to the Greek INIklas (a 
name common to many Grecian streams); and the second 
bearing the appellation of Pcllica: they both unite before 
they fall into the Thermwan Gulph*. To our surprise, we 
observed nearly a hundred hogs wallowing in the mud of 
these rivers ; proving that the population is not entirely 
'I'urkish. Near the place where the Pel/ica is commonly 
passed, we saw, among some large plane-trees, a small 
chapel, about \\'hich were the ruins of a temple of the 
Doric order. We observed a lar^c triglyph, a pillar, and 
the remains of its foundation. W"e copied three Inscrip¬ 
tions which we found among these ruins. The first was 
upon a pedestal, near the river; inscribed, as it purports, by 

“ VALKHIAN UIHHOIATKT’S, SON OF HIFPOIATUUS, FOU THE 
SAKE OF REAIEMHUANCE.” 

EMNnceH 

(2) " Duos enim mltus, per quos indc cv.idcrc possciit, babtibniit llomaui: umuu 
per Tempe in Thessaliam, altcriim in MacedonUtm praetcr Dium.'' Livlo, Hixl. Uh. xliv. 
cup.Q, /om. III. p. 0 'h4. fd. Crevier. 

(3) The modem Greeks call water and ytpdv. The name of this river was 

not pronounct^d Mauro-neru, but Mavru-neri. 

(4) Herodotus makes the Haliacmon and Uie Lydias unite in their jmssage to the 
Gulpk of Thcrma, but places their embouchure farther to the north, as will be shewn 
in the sequel. 
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e M N H C O H 
CANTAXe 
KNAAYPH 
A lOYAYKO 
YTOYHATPO 
CAGI AAOYK 
I AAOYAAG PI 
ANOCI n not AT 
poCYOci n no I 
ATPOYMNGIA 
CXAPI N 

The second belonged to a monument erected by a wonuiii 
to her husband : 

“ TO HER HUSBAXD PARMElflO, COMINIA ANTIGONA ERECTS THIS.’ 

KOJUtIN lAANTirO 
NAxncjTieepiA 
NC^n APJUtGNICdNI 
TOJeAYTHCANAPI 
XXNe lACXAPIN 

The third is from a mother to her son : 

“ NEICIS TO HER SON IIERACLIDES.” 

NEIKICEPBICCU 

H»AKAEIAH 

TCOYdOMNEI 

AEXAPIN 

Wc were almost buried in the quicksands in crossing the 
branches of this river, for it was widely doodcd. The classical 
Reader will of course feel anxious to fix the antient name 
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of these rivers, flowing through a country concerning cuap.x. 
which even antient geographers seem to have had no 
precise ideas. The southern limits of Pieria are differently 
defined by Ptolemy and by Strabo, although it be so 
naturally bounded by the D^/c of Teinpc, where the plain 
terminates'; and for the courses and names of the rivers 
flowing from Olympus towards the Cnilpli of Therma, we 
have very little information; that little having been rendered 
less by the loss of the latter part of the Seventh Book of 
the Geography of Strabo, From all, however, that can be 
eollected concerning the Mauro-Ncro and the PcUica, it is 
evident, as will more plainly appear in the sequel, that 
they jointly constitute the Baphyrus of Livy. But it will 
then be asked, where are the remains of Dutai, whose 
situation was near to the Haliacmon^P for although a 
position have been assigned in modern maps for a place 
called Stan~Dia, and lYAnviUe admits of its existence’, we 

could 


(1) According to Steplwmvs of Byxdnlium, there was a city called Fjekia. {Fid. 
Sttph.Byxani. dc Ufl'ii. i^c. p.SAi). Amsl. id'jS. vjil. Cromwii.) Ilis Corameiilator 
says, " Pieria, tirbs in regione cognoniine. Uhi locoriim fiierit hie regio, silentio 
prseterit. E Ptolcmaei lib. 3. c. 13. didici Pieriain esse Macedonia rcgioiiem ; Liv’ius 
verb, libro 3y. cap. 20. Pciram in cUdem regione celebrat, &c. S:c. Pieria; niontis 
Thracia; in ipio cotnmorains cst tlrplieus iiieminit Scholusta Apullunii Rhodii ad ejiw 
Argonautic. lib. i. vcr. 31.'’ 

(2) "Ort pcT(t TO A/oe iruKiv, d 'Wtavpav irurapth: fUTir, tic ruV 

Htp/xaiov k6\tov. Excei'pta ex Lib. Sept. Fin. Strabon. Geog. p. 47<). ed. O.ro«. 

(3) " The last city,” says D’Anville, “ on this shore,” (meaning the wesieni side of 
the Thertnaic Gulph) "is Dium ; known at present by the name of Slan-Dia; 
in which a preposition of place precedes the proper name, according to the usage whidi 
in later times had become prevalent in this part of the Roman einpire." /Int. (Jeog. 
P- 198 . Land. iTgi. 
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could hear nothing of it in this part of our journey. In 
viewing this region the whole way from Platamonos to 
Katarina, the parts which compose it are so exceedingly 
vast and distinct, that any seeming confusion of its antient 
geography may have originated in two causes : First, that 
the boundaries of Thrace and Macedon were continually 
liable to change: and secondly, that diflerent appellations 
were applied to one and the same place. There was a 
time, as we have before proved', when the limits of I'lirace 
extended to the Isthmus of Corinth ; consequently, by very 
old’^writers, the mountains, rivers, and cities of lioeotia, 
Phocis, and Thessaly, would be considered as Thracian : and 
this may explain the reason why the old Scholiast, upon the 
Argonautica of Apollonius Rhodius, mentions Picria as a 
mountain of Thrace*. It was also owing to this cause that 
Orpheus was called a Thracian, whose sepulchre w^as long 
shewn in Pieria. The same indecision attaches to the 
antient geography of Macedonia. Its natural barrier to the 
south was of course formed by the Defile of Tetnpe and 
the Peneus river, where it is placed by the oldest geographer, 
Scylax, who has been considered as the inventor of 
geographical tables*. But in a later age, when the 
Macedonians were restricted within narrower boundaries, 

the 


(l) See 1’ari II. of tlic.w Travels, Section II. Chap. XVIII. pp. 77^- 
amtl'. 18 J4. 

(21 Vid. Schol. Apollon. lUiod. Argonautic. lib. i. ver. 31. 

(3) ’Ard Tliivctov wora/iov Mawfowr tialv iBvov. Scylacis Caryaniltnsis 
I’cripluB, p. 6l. ed. J. Gronuv. /,. Hat. l6y7. 
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the Lydias and the Haliacrmn were its utmost southern 
limits, as appears from Herodotus'. In journeying along 
the western side of the Thcrmcean Gtilph, the whole 
district, from the mouth of the Paims to that of the 
Axius, is one swampy plain, bounded on its western side 
by the chain of Olympus: to the south of it is seen Ossa; 
and upon the east it is terminated by the sea. 'J'here arc 
no hills, nor other natural barriers to form subdivisions; 
so that whether called Bottiwa, or Pieria, or Perrheebia, it 
is all one and the same plain. 

After leaving the ruins of the Doric temple, being obliged 
to turn towards the left, out of the ordinary route, in order 
to avoid the inundation at the confluence of the two rivers, 
and to effect a passage over another branch of the Pcllica 
near Katarina., we observed a most remarkable tumulus on 
a hill near to the village of Spec, 'fhis corresponds with 
the situation which Apollodoriis ' has assigned for the Tomb 
OF Orfheus. It is moreover mentioned by the Epitomiser 
of Strabo, that there was a village belonging to the city 
of Dium, called Pimplca^, where Orpheus was said to have 
died. This tumulus is of immense magnitude: its form 
is perfectly conical; and upon its vertex there are trees 

growing 


(4) \vo(ni Tt irorafiov nat 'A\idKfiovo(, o'i ovpl^nveri 'yijv rtjy hoTTiaiiru 
rr rai Marr^ovifa, c. r. X. Herodoti Hist, lib. vii. p. 41.0. ed.Gronov. L. But. 

(5) Apollodori Bibliotheca, lib. i. cap. 0- 

(6) Epitom. fin. lib. vii. Strabon. Geog. p. 479' cd. Oxon. (TlifirXiiay, fV0« 
'Op^iCf SUrpif3ty.) “ In antiqnis exemplaribos IlfirXav, et TltrXciay, sine litcn'i fi 
legi, notaverunt erudiii, ut notavit Salmaiius ad Solinum, p. 112. ed. UUrtyecl. 
i Palmer.)’’ Ibid. Not. .'5. 
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CHAP. X. growing of great size. But the 'I\nnb of Orpheus was only 
twenty stadia from Dium' ; and this tumulMS is about the 
.same distance from Katarina. The site of it, according to 
Pausanias, was marked by a pillar, upon the right hand, at 
the distance of twenty stadia from Dium, going from the 
city towards the Pierian mountain®. There was upon the 
pillar 'kl6ov) an amphora of stone; and this vessel, 

according to a vulgar tradition of the inhabitants, was 
.supposed to contain the bones of Orpheus. In this descrip¬ 
tion, Pausanias has furnished us with all the apparatus of 
the oldest Pelasgic sepulchre: for ihepillar {Kim), answering 
also to the sidle of Homer, bespeaks the presence of a 
sepulchral mound, as its pedestal; and it is for this reason 
that we prefer translating the word uifio, by amphora, rather 
than by urna; because the former was used in Greece for 
sepulchral monuments, and was of itself considered as a 
symbol of deatlP. As to the belief entertained by the natives 
of its containing bones, it was consistent with the notions 
respecting funeral rites in the time of Pausanias, when 
it was more usual to burn than to bury the dead. It is 

difHcult 


(1) Pausantae Bir.ot. c. 30. p. cd. Kuhnii. 

(2) MnKtrrfi'Ft ?c «>i ri}y vtro H/mt ri'/v TJnf>i'ay Kfii truXty A!tiy, 

faoly VITO rH'- yvvtUMv yiviaOtu ti/v nXtvrt'iy fyTuiSa ry ^ '\6yri Vf jV' 

Aioi/ T^y fVi r« fiprr, Kul ard^ia irputXtfXvOaTi iiKvat, Kiuy ri iurtv iv K(ii 

ctrtdrifia irl Ktuyi, vrphi Xi'Oov, t^n ci rd otrrd row ly i/cpia, Kaffd 

III iiri-^upioi \iyov.-i, PauKaiiia! Boeotica, cap. 30. p. 7^9- Kuhnii. 

(3) See Vignette io chr-p, Part II. of these Travels, Section the Second, and 

p. .^38 of the same, for observations on the jlmpiuira, as a symbol oj death. Also 
liecherches sur I'Origine el les Progris des Arts tie la 6’rtce, tom. 1. Planche ix, 
fig.it. d Londres, \7fiS. 
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difficult to explain what Pausanias means by his allusion . 
to the Pierian Mountain, because there was no other 
mountain than Olympus near to Dium ; but perhaps this 
part of it in Pieria might have been so denominated. There 
is scarcely a mile that the literary traveller will proceed 
along the western side of the ITiermcean Gulph, without 
regretting the loss of almost all information respecting its 
antient geography. If, as it was before observed, we had 
the seventh book of Strabo in Its entire state, this loss might 
have been in some measure supplied ; but for the rest, all 
our usual resources fail us here. In such a dearth of 
intelligence concerning the rivers and the cities of Pieria, 
it behoves us to examine the only documents antiquity has 
aflbrded us with the greater assiduity^; and particularly, to 
compare the observations of Livy with the modern state of ownaii,,,,* 
the country. Hut even Livy’s observations, perspicuous 
and valuable as they generally are upon subjects of this 
nature, tend rather to perplex than to guide us in our 
researches here; for whereabouts may w^e look for the river 
Mytis*, the town of ylgassa”, and the riyer Ascordus^^ or 
how discriminate between the tvidely-ovcrjlon'ing course of 
the Baphyrus\ and that of the Knipcits" P and what becomes 

of 

(4) " Ad amnem nomine A/i/yn proccssii.” Liu'io, Uhl. lilwVw. r. tom. III. 
p. 685. ed. Crevier. 

(.5) " Pnslero die progressus, Agasnum urbrm, triidentibii!) <iC!<c ipsis, reccpil.” Hid. 

(6) " Progressus inde dici iter, ad Ascorduni flumcn posuit casira." Hid. p. 68(i. 

(7) “ Late re-itagnans Haphyri amnis.” Ibid. p. 685. 

(8) ” Deitide quintjue tnillia passuuni ab iirbe ciira ripam /Jwi/jfi amnis (;^sira ponit.’’ 

H id. p. 0'87. 
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of the Haliacmon, which Livy only once mentions' ? 
According to him, there were two pylts into Macedonia, each 
of which he calls a salfus; meaning, evidently, a narrow 
pass, with a paved causeway {via militaris), that might be 
easily defended. Tempo one of these; and there was 
another near Dium. The latter saltus could be nothing more 
than a causeway to facilitate the passage of the Mauro-Nero 
and Pellica, or, as we have before suggested, of theMalathfia, 
where its remains now exist. In describing the latter, he 
says that the whole space between Olympus and the sea 
was here only a mile; one half of which was occupied by 
the mouth of the Baphymis, “ late kestagnans,” and the 
rest by the Tem^Ze of Jupifer and the town of Dium, leaving 
only a very small portion, which could be easily fortified. 
Then he describes the Macedonian king, Perseus, as aban¬ 
doning this passage, leaving it open to the Roman troops, 
and flying to Pydna. The Roman Consul advances, and in 
two marches comes to Dium, pitching his tents by the 
'Temple of Jupiter, with a view to preserve it from insult; 
and himself entering the city. The following day he 
marches to the river Mytis; the day after, to the town of 
Agassa ; and upon the fourth he is by the river Ascordus. 
In his retreat, first to Dium, and afterwards to Phila, he is 
followed by Perseus, who enters Dium, and repairs the 
fortifications which had been laid waste by the Romans : and 
then advancing to the distance of five miles from Dium, 

pitches 


(1) Livu Hict. lib. xlii. cap. S3, tom. III. p. 633. cA.Crevitr. 
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pitches his camp by the Enipeus; making the river, on ^ 

account of the difficulty of its passage, serve him instead of 
a rampart. Then begins the siege of HeracUa on the part 
of the Romans, which is stated to be mid-way between 
Dhim and Tempe, at the distance of five miles from Phila; 
and it is also related that the garrison in Heracl^a perceived 
the fires in the camp of the Macedonian king, upon the other 
side of the Ejiipeus. This valuable document is the only 
due now afforded to the geography of the country between 
Platamonos and Katarina. The Reader will use his own 
conjectures, after comparing it with the description we have 
given of the country ; but to us it seems probable that the 
Mauro-Nero river was the IUpiiyrus, and the Malatlirm the 
Enipjsus ; and that Katarina was Dium. The remains of 
the Trmplc of Jupiter we have already described ; and it is 
evident, from Livi/it description, that the site of this temple 
was at a certain distance from the town.; because the Roman 
Consul, after pitching his tents by the side of it, quits the 
camp to enter the city. The situation also of the tumulus 
we have described as the Tomb of Orpheus, by its distance 
from Katarina, affords further presumption confirming the 
identity of this place with Dium, and, consequently, the 
propriety of the name thus given to the tomb. The only 
difficulty obviating such an arrangement is the want of a 
position for the Ilaliacmon, which, according to theEpitomiser 
of Strabo, flowed by Dium to the Thermwan GulpJT. It is 

very 


(2) See the passage before cited : "'Ori /itTu to Ator t. X. 
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very remarkable that this river is only once mentioned , by 
Livy, who has so diffusely illustrated the topography of 
this district; and his allusion to it is not introduced with 
any reference to Dium: it occurs in another part of his 
history', where the city of Elimea, instead of Dium, 
described as being upon that river. The Haliacmon is also 
mentioned by Herodotus, and under some circu.. tances that 
might connect it with the mingled ’treams of Mauro-Nero 
and Pellica': but not a syllable is said of Dium ; and he, 
places it farther to the north, by associating it with another 
river, Lydias, which, according to Ptolemy, fell into the 
gulph of Thermo, near to the mouth of the ^ixius. 

Here we saw the old Pelrsgic car again in use, as wc 
had seen it in Tf>essa,^ and ir T^roas, drawn by two oxen 
Kauriua. yoked. We ihca entered Katarina. It is .email town, 
surrounded with wood, situate in the narrow plan; which 
Livy mentions, between Olympus and <e sea; and upon 
the very roots of the mountain whose summits tower above 
it in the highest degree of grandeur which it is possible to 
04njj M .* conceive. There is no place where the whole outline 
formed by the many tops’ of Olympus may be seen to so 

much 

(1) "Pro&ctus indc loto excrcitu, Eordenm petens, ad Begorritem qnem vocaut 
lacam poaitis castris, po.«tero die in Elimeum ad Haliacmona Jluvium procesait.” Livii 
Hist. lib. xlii, c. 53. tom. III. p. 633. ed. Creoicr. 

(2) Herodotus describes (liem as the boundaric.'i of Botluoa and Macedonia; and he 

says that the two rivers fell by confluence into the same channel: Avlitd rt 

rora/iiov xai 'AXidcfiovof, oi ovpt(ov<n yijy rijV BomaiiSd ri eal MactSovlSa, it rdvrS 
'pitBpor ro vSup ovfsfilayoyrit. Herodoti Hist. lib.vii. c. 127- p.419. eA.Gronov. 

(3) 'AKfiordrp topv^y iroXvSitpdSot OvXifproio. Horn. 11, A. 499* 
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much advantage as from Katarina. Perhaps they were 
rendered more distinct in consequence of the snows whereby 
the mountain w'as at this time invested. It appeared like one 
yast glacier; and for some time after our arrival we enjoyed 
the satisfaction of gazing at its splendid^ and majestic form. 

Katarina consists of about oncliundred and forty houses% 
prii.cipally inhabited by Greeks, w’ho are governed by an 
Agha. Its commerce consists entirely in the exportation of 
corn, to the amount, annuallj', of between two and three thou¬ 
sand guihts\ It is sent to be shipped at a port which 
bears the same name as the town. Judging from the general 
internal appearance of the place, its condition must be very 
wretched; but, externally viewed, it has a pleasing aspect, 
owing to the trees which surround it, and to its mosque 
rising among them. The Turkish mosques, generally 
constructed with domes, and always accompanied by one 
or more towers, as nnnarcts, give an air of elegance, 
and sometimes of grandeur, even to the villages. In 
the middle of the town we saw a Soros of white 

marble. 
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( 3 ) ..... air’ aiy>iViyTi>r ’OXvfivim. lliud. A, 532. 

(4) If Dr. lldlland'K .lii.iiemrnt be accurate, the number liasi been more than doubled 
since. He Hpc.iks of " 300 houses, some of ihein of large size." See Holland's Travels, 
p. 305. Land. 1815. 

(5) “ Les m&ures Turkes sont le ric pour les etoffes, el le bdilot pour les grains. 
Lo pic a 25 pouce.s: un pic ct trnis rjuarts font une aune de France. Le quilot dc 
Salonique vant trois quilots ct truis cjiiarts de celui de Constantinople. Quatre quilots et 
demi de Constantinople font la charge de AJarscitlc, ct un srptier de Paris plus un 
cinquicine. On apprcciera le.s inesurL's Turkes avec plus de juslcs.se encore, en iudiqiiaut 
leur rapport avec les poids. Le quilot dc Salonique pe.se 85 okes en bit; Macedonien, 
et celui de Constantinople 22 . La charge de Marseille peut etre 6 valiu« ii .300 livres, 
et le sejdier de Paris A 250," Seaujour, Comm, de la Cwt>, tom. II. />. ly'l. 
Paris, 1800. 
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marble, of such magnitude and beauty, that we were 
convinced it could have belonged to no mean city. Upon 
our inquiring where it had been found, w'C were told 
that it bad been brought from the Pa/fco-cusfro of Malathrla, 
before mentioned, situate in Olympus, at three hours 

distance from Kaianna,whcvc (here wxre others of the same 
nature, and a great quantity of antiont marbles; but tluit 
some Franks visiting the spot about three years beforo, and 
after being employed in copying inscriptions, removing 
something, the real nature of which was not known, 
the ./Iglni, suspecting them of having discovered a 
concealed treasure, liad ordered as many of tliose marbles 
as could be broken to be destroyed, and the rest to be 
conveyed from the place; in r,on.scf|ucnce of which order 
this So7'os had been brought to Katarina. Such was the 
substance of the story. The. i.ativcs entertain a tradition that 
tlie sea once extended beyond its present boundary, over all 
the plain of Katarina, to the foot of Olympus; reaching quite 
up to that PaJcco-castro, whose inhabitants, they say, then 
carried on an extensive commerce. Wlio the travellers may 
have been, thus designated under the name of Franks, 
it is ditlicult to determine. Wc at first believed them to 
have been Dr. Slblhorpc and Mr. JIau'/tms. Afterwards wc 
supposed that T>lr. TweJdcll, in his journey from Sulonica, 
visited those ruins; and, if this be true, great as the regret 
must be wiiich is feit for the loss of his valuable journals', 

and 


(1) till* account nf their e.rlraordhifiry dhajipcnrancc," in llw valuable work. 
;iublibhed by his brother,—“ liemaim of the lute John Tweddtll," istc. Lnnd. ISl.'i. 
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and deeply as that loss is now deplored by every person ^ chap.x. 
of taste and literature in Europe, it will be increased 
by this circumstance; because Mr. TwcddcU would have 
made the discovery of a city in this part of Pieria an 
important point in the illustration of its general topography: 
and if he there found, as it is very probable he did, any 
ant’cnt inscriptions among the ruins, it is unnecessary to 
add a syllable as to the use that he would have made of them. 

Being therefore without any* clue, citlier to the name t)f 
the city, or to the history tif its sepulchres, which, from the 
evidence afforded in this single Soros at Katarina, may be 
considered as reir(d, our curiiJsity was strongly excited to 
repair ourselves to the spot; but in this we were disapjxunted. 

The yfgha, to whom wt; sent t)ur Tehohodar with a nxjuest 
for that purpose, positively refused his assent: and when we 
applied to the inhabitants for guides to conduct us thither, 
even in spite of the Agha's refusal, we found that no one 
dared to accompany us. 'I’he (jreck inhabitants, to whom 
we applied, told us, that if vve were determined to go to the 
Pala;o-C(istru, we must remain in Katarina until wx could 
enter into some contract with the robbers who dwell there, 
and who are the only proper guides to such deserted places. 

This we would willinglj^ have done; but our time of 
remaining in Turkeif would not admit of such delay, and we 
were therefore reluctantly compelled to abandon the under¬ 
taking. The persons whom the G reeks of A'a?«ri//a designate 
by the name of robbers, arc probably nothing more than the 
Albajiian mountaineers of Olympus ; a set of n)en to whom 
any traveller may trust his safety, and in whose honour we 

would 
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would gladly have confided. But it must be confessed, that 
their own countrymen, the Arnauis of Katarina, speak of a 
sturdy set of depredators in Olympus, whom they say even 
Alt Pashahas not been able to extirpate; and who sometimes 
lay the villages under contribution. 

When our Tchohodur returned from the Aglia, he had 
orders to procure lodging torus in the little cottage of an 
Arnant, or Albanian peasant: and licre wefound acabin, small 
indeed, but in neatness and cleanliness it might have vied 
with the dwelling of a Dutch boor. I'he floor consisted of 
the hard and well-swept earth; and the w'a 11s were covered 
with a yellow plaster, ke})t so clean, that it was without spot. 
This being the evening of the twenty-fifth of December, 
our thoughts were directed I'omevvards, to our beloved 
country, in the recollection of the hap])incss and social 
mirth ditiused around the- hearths uf hnglishujcn, by' the 
annual recurrence of their greatest festival: and bating the 
privation sustained in so long an absence from all that was 
most dear to us, we had no reason to complain, either of 
our fare, or of our accommodation. Wc were regaled, it 
is true, in no spai-ious apartment; nor had we any other 
seat or couch tlian v\ hat the bare eartli atrorded ; but this 
we h.'.d long learned to j)refcr before the sofas and cushions 
of the Turks or Greeks, which alway s swarm with vermin. 
As lor our bancjuot, w*e must have been indeed fastidious 
if wc had been dissaiislied on this account ; as, in addition 
to our ow n provusions of bread and coftee and tea, from 
Larissa, a huge Albanian turkey smoked upon the floor; 
and, after a plentiful repast, the evening of our Christmas- 

day 
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day was spent in comfort and repose. Future travellers in 
Greece will do well to profit by our experience, with respect 
to the Albanian peasantry,—a race as distinct as possible 
from all the other inhabitants of the country. We never 
had reason to complain, when we consented to forego the 
accommodation ofiered in Greek houses for a night’s 
lodging beiicatli (heir humbler slieds. The Greeks arc, for 
the most part, indolent and profligate, vain, obseejuious, 
ostentatious, poor and dirty. 'I'he Albanians nvc industrious, 
independent, honourable, cleanly, and Iiospitabic. They 
are a hardier and a healtliier rare ; passing their lives, sab dio, 
either in the lields or upon the tnountaiiis: their sons j)oss(rss 
a manlier disposition than the ofispring of tlie Greeks, who arc 
always cfleminat.e ; and the ilaughters of Albanians are not 
characterized by those relaxed habits and tliat early fading 
which njay he observed in the Gfecian damsels. A girl of 
Greeiitn parents seareely attains her twentieth year before she 
begins to exhibit the marks of a premature old age; and all 
the (Jreaan w'oinen e>ihil)it a matronly aj)pearanee long before 
they enter into the marriage state. Some of them are, it is true, 
exceedingly beautiful; and Nature seems to have been more 
lavish in the distribution ol' female charms among the Grecian. 
than among the Albanian w’omen; because the Albanian 
women have almost all of them the complexion and the 
features of gipsies: but then the former seldojii display the 
natural beauties wdiieli they possess; they make their appear¬ 
ance disguised by cosmetics and paint, and by the ariificial 
ornaments of false hair; tricked out, at the same time, by all 
sorts of finery, and smelling of essences and of musk. The 

Albanian 
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CHAP.x. ^ ^Hanian women are fond of finerj',—and, indeed, where are 
the women, except in highly civilized society, who are not 
fond of it ?—but the Albaniuji finery consists, principally, in 
a display of colours strongly contrasted ; and their dress is 
remarkable for the scrupulous attention to cleanliness by 
which it is distinguished. As the costume is uniformly 
the same, a description of the dress worn by one of the 
Albariian wom(;n will serve to give a general idea of the 
appearance exhibited by all of them. It consists of the 
following articles of attire; the difference between the 
lower class and the higher, in tlu'ir apparel, being found 
only in the costliness of its materials. 

1. A napkin fastened tight over the forehc.ad, falling to the 
shoulders behind, and in front, on either side of the hc.ad, 
below the chin. 

2. Great (jiiantity either hf .silver or gold coin, hanging about 
the temples and under the chin, .-infl braided behind into the 
hair, which hangs in long tresses down the back, reiiehing to 
the calves of the legs; the rest of the hair being only visible 
above tlie ears and temples. 

3. An embroidered shift, richly worked in front, and covering the 
arms as far as the hands. 

5, A .sash, or girdle, of blue stuff. 

5. Short plaided hose, with lively colours, like those worn by 
Scotch Highlanders. 

6. Slippers of yellow leather. 

7. An Club: oifbred jacket over the shift, reaching to the elbows 
and jinklcs ; trimmed round the lower skirts with fringe. 

8 . Another riehly embroidered j.'icket over the first, but without 
sleeves, reaching only to the knees. 


After 
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After all, a faithful drawing of this costume would repre¬ 
sent it much better than any description can do: hut 
costumes of the inhabitants of diiferent nations, however 
accurately designed and coloured as to the. dre.sses, almost 
always fail in the delineation of characteristical features ; 
because nothing but a faithful portrait painter can trace 
those modifications of the human countenance winch 
denote particular regions'. 

On Saturday, December the twenty-sixth, we left 
Kuturina; jovirneying tow'ards the casi, over a wrelclied sandy 
common covered with brakes '. In the phiins near Aa/ar}//a, 
the Arnuut shepherds arc seem armed with large pistols 
and poignards. Their dogs make a sij'.gidar ajipearance, 
wearing body-clothes; the only instance ue had ever seen ot 
the same kind. The animals under their care, besides sheep, 
were hogs, bullaloes, and oxen. Tlie Christian inhabitants 
of this district complain heavily of 'Jhirkish oppression : the 
sight of a family stripped of all its property, for no other 
reason than that of professing the Christian religion, is 
not uncommon : the conse<picncc is, that some pretend 
to be Mahometans whose hearts arc well disposed towards 
Christianity; and many have no definable religion whatsoever. 
In the road from Katarina to Kitros, the termination of Olympus 

towards 

(1) A rtinnrkablt’ proof of this occur.s in ilic inagtiifit’cnt work ol Mum. dc 
Cliii'isrifl. Ill that work, tlu* tlrcsse.s worn hy iho Grooi.'in Momon in the islands ol 

•'iho Archipi^Uigo are fiitlifully designed j but the females themselves arc all Parhuin. In 
English books of voyages and travels, the delineation of count, nance is e\cn less 
aiicnded to; as in Cook’s Voyages, where the inhabitants ol the Pacific Ocean were 
represented with Grecian fcalnres. With respeel to the inhabitants of Turkey, the 
work of Mr. llulhuuse may be mentioned as the only publication containing any 
faithful pictures of the women id the country. 

(2) Pleru yji/uiliiia. 


CHAP. X. 


.SheplicPtls* 

in li.jtly- 
elul lies. 
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Iti!icri)itioiis 
!>ef,wet*n 
Katarina and 
Kitros, 


towards the or ratherbecomes visible; 
and after its declension in that direction, begins the 
acclivity of another mountain, also of considerable height, 
which at this season was entirely covered with snow; 
continuing the great chain or mountain barrier, in the same 
line with Olympus and Ossa ;—these three being all that are 
in view, like a vast w'all between Macedonia and Thessaly, 
reaching from the earth to tlie clouds. Jn this road from 
Katarina to Kitros, there are two places where antiquities are 
found; both of them being upon the left of the route. 'VN'e 
turned out of our way to visit them. 'I'he first place occurs 
distant only three quarters of an hour from Kafarhnr, at a 
village which lies in a valley towards the hd't; not visible 
from the road. Here we found f overa! fragments of .sculpture 
and architecture; and among them tlic following itiserij>tion, 
U])on a monument erected, as it is stated, by “ i j.pi v 

TJIL DAITGIJTEK OF UF.HMAmS, TO ITLPIUS PUSTICUS, IlEU DF.AU 

jiusitAND.” The form of the Omega is curious. 

O Y A n I A E P M A I <; Y 
OYAH luiPO YETI 
XujTui pay KYTA 
TuJ A M API EKTluN 
EKEINOYEKEINui 
KAIEAYT HTiur 
X^NEIA eXAPIN 

The inhabiUints told us that there were other inscriptions in 
the church ot th''« village; bat so much delay was likely to 
be incurred in getting it open, that we could not wait to sec 
them. The next occurred at an hour’s distance from Katarina ; 
where, in the wall of a small chapel, near to the road, w’^e 

found 
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found a Cippus, inscribed by a person of Ihe name of ' mai* 

“ OPIIEHON, TO nis KATIIEIl’s MEMORY.” 

w4>e Ai 
CO N 60 « € 

AI60N ITCO 
n ATP I JUtNSI 
ACXAPIN 

We observed hero marks of the foundations of a temple; 
and upon the mountain, still farther to tlie hift, there 
were other vestiges. It is somewhat singular that the 
natives now call the place wliere the antiquities lie, by 
the name of makeaon’IA. “It is a name,” they said, " which 
they always give, to the land there; not to any Pala'o- 
ca.stro.” The roads were deep, and full of mud, rendering 
our journey ted’ous and disagreeable: we were however 
amply repaid for all our fatigue, M'henever avc looked back 
towards Katarhia : for then we belield Olympus, not only in 
undiininished glory, but seeming of greater magnitude than 
ever, being without a cloud to obscure any part either of 
its summit or sides; all its vast masses and deep chasms 
being displayed, so that the eye might range from its 
broad base upwards to its craggy tops, now radiant with 
bright and shining light, reflected from accumulated snows, 
and contrasted with the dark shadows of its awful 
bosom; beneath which, most beautifully picturesque, 
appeared the woods of Katamia, with the dome and minarets 
of the town conspicuous among the trees. At about half 
VOL. IV. 2 V an 
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Mountuins to 
till* nordi ol 
Sitlontou. 


Kilrus. 


an hour’s distance from this chapel, ascending a hill, we 
had another noble prospect, but in an opposite direction; 
it commanded the whole of the Therm^ean Gulph ; 
Mount Athos appearing plainly to the east: also upon the 
opposite side of the gulph we saw distinctly the white w^alls 
and buildings of SAEONfcA. Far beyond a range of hills 
.situate at the back of the city, and towards the norths 
we saw a very elevated snow-clad mountain ; and upon 
inquiring its name, were told that it is called Malcshivo. 
This can be no other than the Scomius of Thucydides. 
We must continue the detail of objects hence visible, 
because it is made from notes written upon the spot. In 
the open sea, to the south of Mount Athos, w'e saw islands, 
and several high lands that seemed like islands, not one of 
whose names cait be ascertained by any map of Greece: 
possibly the latter may hav.' been the jiromontories of 
Ampclos and Cunastrecum. From this spot wc also surveyed 
the whole of the plain surrounding the extremity of the 
Gulph of Therma, In this plain, upon the right hand, 
standing towards the sea, is an immense Tumulus, making 
a conspicuous and remarkable appearance, as the only 
principal object: it is now called TrrMBOj; by the Greek 
peasants. Thence we came to the village o{ Kitros, or Kitro, 
distant three hours from Katarina. Eeforc we reached the 
village, wc saw, upon our left, the ruins of a chapel; 
marking, perhaps, the site of an antient temple. Here we 
dined upon oiivcs, onions, and biscuit, with very good 
wine, which we bought in the place. Kitros is indisputably 
the Macedonian Kydxa, a name antiently corrupted into 

the 
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the more memorable appellation of P^dna’, W'hose geogra¬ 
phical position is pointed out by an observation of Lhy, 
when he states that ^nia, upon the other side of the gulph, 
fifteen miles to the south of Thessahnica, was opposite to 
Ptdua*. The alteration of Kydna \nto Pydna, as mentioned 
by Stephanus, must have been a corruption of the earliest 
antiquity; for, before the time of Herodotus, it was written 
Pydna by Scylax of Caryanda^: however there is some 
testimony, even in its modern name, of the truth of the 
remark made by Stephanus ;—if that name may be called 
modern, which is mentioned in the Epitome of Strafto*. 
Here we learn that the embouchure of tlie Haliacmon was 
to the north of Diuw, in Pieria; and that the city of 
PvDNA occurred in the same district, bearing the appellation 
of Kitros. The same may be gathered from Ptolemy ; only 
with this difference, that the places are enumerated in a 
contrary order, from north to souths It is desirable to fix 

with 


(1) Cydna is llie name of this city, as written by Pomporiius Mela. Also Stefihanus, 
KTANA, woXic MaeiSovia':' Gmyiytii; iv MuKceoi'icriu-. ‘H Kara irapaijiOopdy 
nTANA XtytTui' To rOviKov, ITTANAIOIS, Stephanus do Urbib. p. 3()2. ct Not. 53. 
Amsl. J 678 . In the text of Stephanus, it is wTitten lli/cn ; but his Commentator 
proves that it ought to be written FlotVa. 

(2) “ Revocatis igitur in naves militibus, omissaque Thessalonicsc oppugnatione, 
AHniam inde jieiwnt: quindreim millia passuum ca urbs abest, adversiks Pydnam pusita, 
ferlili agro.” Livii Hist, lil.xllv, cap. 10. tom.JU.p.GSQ, eA. Crevier. 

(3) rio'om iroAic'EX.\»; i'» 4. Scylax in Macfi'oi'/a. Vid. Pcripl, p, 6J. ed. 7. Grotioi;, 
L. Bat. 1697. 

(4) 'On fiird ro \Uiv rdXty, d 'AXiaKfiuy trorapifi: iartv, k. r. X. iv y Kui irdXit 
TITANA, vUv KITPON k-aXiirai. Excerpta ex Lib. VII. fine Strabon. Geog. p. 479 . 
ed. Oxon. 

(. 5 ) Uttpiac. AvUou TOTaftriv iK0o\a(. IITANA, 'A\idK/iuror trora/toi tKjinXal 
AIUN KuXuria. Ptolenixi Geog. 
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MacccioiiidU' 


with certainty the position ot a place rendered so remarkable 
in history. It was in the plain before Pi/dmi' that the great 
battle w'as fought between tlie Macedonians and the Romans, 
when the former, by their signal defeat, iorteited for ever 
their Irecdom, and j\Iocc(lo)iia bet ^ime a Roman province . 
The conspicuous iomh before mentioned decidedly marks the 
spot; and its immense magnitude is cxphunci! f , liie event 
of that battle, when twenty-live i!v sand of the Macedonian 
army were left dead upon the field’. Jt is the same species of 
sepulchre wliich S/rabo has called Poh/andriuin ; and this 
tamulus was in all ])robabijity noticed by him in that part 
of the seventh book w'hich has unfortunately perished. It 
seems to have been a custom of the Greeks, derived from 
their remote ancestors, to raise a mound of this kind upon 
every spot signalized as the theatre of any important contest. 
In the course of these travels, and \»’ithin the compass of a 
single volume, we have shew n that there is not a part of 
Greece which has been rendered illustrious as the field of 
any memorable battle, but a tomb of this description now 
remains, as a monument of the place where it w^as fought. 
'Phis may be proved wdth reference to Marathon, Thermopyhc, 
Plalaae, Lcuctra, Clueron^a, Pt/dna, and Phat'salia. I'lie 

Macedonians 


(1) ']Lv fily uty Tf wpov Ttji-Tlviytii. iruiu, 'Pufiatni Wipala KttTairoXtpt'iaavTn, 

kiiOukoy ri/y Tav Muittt f;Vw»' iiaatXi.lay, Exccrpia ex Libri VII. fine Strabon. Geog. 
p. 479- cd. Ozon. 

(2) This bauk; v. fouehl on the twenty-second of June, b. c. iGS; when twenty- 
five thousand men of the army of Perseus king of Macedou were slain by the 
Romans within the compass of an hour. It began at three o’clock in Uie afternoon, 
and ended before four. Vuli Plutarch, in Pif. Paul. JEm. i^c, 

(3) Ibid. Plutarch .says, that the whole valley, even to the feet of the mountains, 
was covered with dead bodies. 
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Macedomans and Greeks, after their battles with the chap.x. 
Persians, with the Unmans, or with each other, liavc always 
clone this; but the same custom docs not appear to liavc 
existed among the Unmans in Italy, where there are no 
other tiirnuU than the harrows of the L'eUs, which arc 
common to all Etu'ope and udsia. In the great battle that 
was lougnf between Hannihal and the Unmans, under 
Flarninius', near the Lake Tlirnsymcnns, in Perusia, fifteen 
thousand Komans were left dedd upon the Jiedd : yet there is 
no Inniidus of this kind to mark the s^jot; insomuch that it 
is not now precisely known wlierc the hat tie nf Thrasymene 
took place ; some Ijolicving it to have ha])pcned at Ossaia, and 
others at the Pnnle di sangnigno, between Tnrrice/la and 
Crotona. iUit tin; I’oi-VAMnuuM of the hafi/c of Pydua, 
like that in the Plain, of Marathon, and the others here 
alluded to, is a conspicuous, nay% almost an everlasting 
monument, of that sanguinary contlic I ; and the AUmninti 
sheplierds, tending their flocks around it, although uncon¬ 
scious its covering the mouldered reiiques of their 
ancestors, are the unaltered descendants of the same, race of 
heroes who fought and died for the libeiTic-s of Macedon ;— 

“ mighty men, as of old, men of renown; girded with 
the weapons of war.” This place has been rendered 
memorable for the shedding of otlier blood than that which 

I . . ^ . 

flowed so copiously in the hattle nf Pydnn : it was here that 
Cassander massacred Olympias the mother, Uoxana the wife, 

and 


(4) Fought ill tlie year 217 b. c. 
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and Alexander the son of Alexander the Great \ And, as if it 
were destined in after-ages to maintain a pre-eminence 
among the scenes that have witnessed human slaughter, it 
was at Kitros, and along this road to Salomca, that the 
French prisoners, when compelled by the Turks to march 
from the Morca to Constaiiiinople, suffered every cruelty that 
the malice of their enemies could inflict: man}' of them, 
after seeing their drooping companions put to death by 
their conductors, because they were unable, through sickness 
and fatigue, to continue the route, were constiained to carry 
the heads of their comrades in sacks, that an accurate return 
of the whole number might be made upon their arrival in 
the ca])ital. 

From Kifros we went to tiic village of Leufcrochori% 
situate upon an eminence near to the gulph, distant about 
five miles from Kitros\ From this place we intended to pass 
by w’ater to Sulojuca ; but when w'e arrived, we discovered 
that the persons who conducted our baggage, instead of 
halting, as they had been ordered to do, had proceeded 
forward with it to Lehano. The space between Leuieiochori 
and Kiiros agrees with the distance mentioned by Strabo'a 

Epitorniser, 


(1) Justin. Hisl. lib. xiv. c. 6. 

(2) Signifyii';: “ till' Jref village” accordinij to Hr. Ilolluiid, who says tliat “ iliis4 
“ district is tlie most oasioriy part of the territory of'All Pasha, llert; commences the 
" territory governed by Ismael Bey of Skkbs.’’ Holland's Trav.p.30(). Land. 1815.— 
The name of this Viibig- is corruptedly pronounced Lejlskoi by the natives. 

(3) We were only one hour in going thither; which, at the usual rate of travelling 
in Turkey, makes it rather less than five miles : but distances computed by time are 
not to be relied upon, unless performed with ctiravans of camels, which are generally 
prectided by an ass going a fool's pace, .at the rate of a league an hour. 
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EpifotniscTt of forty stadia between Fydna and Mktiione* : . 
and the last-mentioned city occurs in this order, according Mtihme. 
to the description given of Macedonia, by Sci/lax\ But 
these are not the only reasons for believing that Leutcrochori 
stands upon the site of Metiioxe. After leav ing this place, 
in the road to Salonka, the territory of the Be// of Seres 
immi'diately begins ; and, according to the antient boundaries 
of the two regions, Mktiionf. was the last town of Ficria; 
upon leaving whicli, the traveller entered lloftia-a". This 
seems to prove an inaccuracy of the former geographer, in 
placing the lluUacmon river southwards towards Diiun; 
because, according to the older authority of Sa/lax, enume¬ 
rating the j)laces from st)uth to north, along the western side 
of the Gulph of Tharma, this river occurred after passing 
the city of Metiiom;\ It was at the siege of Meihonc that 
Philip lost the sight of his right eye, when struck by an 
arrow from the citadel; a circumstance perhaps as well 
attested as any fact in history, being related by Strabo", by 

Diodorus, 


(4) ’Artyn ('t'l r»j.. nil- Ili/'i )'i/i TTtuta ft'. Excorpta ex Lib. VII. Strab. 

p.47y. cd. Oro». 

(5) Vide Peript Scyl.icis Caryandensis, p. fit. cd. J. Gronov. L. Bat. 16'97- 

(6) Sec the passage, as .above cited, of the Uxcerpta of Slrabu’-t seventh book ; after 
•vhich occur the words rt/v < t 'Wuipov, u tmicta' */ ftiv uSv Tlvcya ILr/xo; lam- 
ToXn' >1 be ''AXoipOi, liorrai'ci/. 

(7) riiJfli'ti wtlXtt 'EWi/yh, MtOwi'i/ jru'Xfs 'EWijvJt, Kai '.WiuK/toiy irurti/ttk, c.r.X. 
Scylacis Caryandensis Pcriplu.s, p. (it. 

(8) ’E»' ?£ rp rpb ri/t MtOolyr/t irebif.', yty/trOtn truyifiti 4>iX/irro) 'A/ui/Vmi/ 
rt/y tKKoiri/y tuv ciiiiov otjiOttXftuv KaruiriXrtHf jjiXit, card ri y roXwpKtuy rije troXtvi;. 
Excerpta ex Lib. VII. Sti’.-ibon. Geog. p.479. ed. Oxon, 
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, . J)iodorus\ by Pliny'y by SoHnns, anti by Justin*. With 

regard to the particular river across v hich Philip swum 
upon that occasion, as to most of the others crossing 
this route in their passage from Olympus, there will 
always be some uncertainty; unless tJieir antient names 
were to be determined by a residence in the country; 
because the appearances vary so considerably in different 
seasons of the year. 'J’he traveller journeying through 
this country at the melting of the snow, or after the 
annual rains, would find his search for a single stream 
repaid by half a do/.en ; and during the dry season, perhaps, 
nothing answering to his notion of a river would occur. The 
author finds a note in his journal, stating, that he did not pass 
a single river between Kafarinn and Lebdno; a distance of six 
LuiiAuo. hours. At the latter place we halted for the night. The 
whole of this journey from Katarina w'as through a country, 
fertile^ perhaps, but looking most wretchedly ; and it may be 
conceived what a state the roads w^erc in, from the circum¬ 
stance of our making no further progress during an entin' 
day. At Lchdno wc were conducted to the same khaji where 
the poor rrciichmen, before mentioned, were halted for the 
night, during their horrid march to Constantinople. “They 
were seen,” said the inhabitants, “ carrying the heads of 

their 

_ ___ _ _ • 

( 1 ) Vid. Dioclor. Sic. ’ib xvi. 

(2) Win. rii-il Nat. lib. iv. cap. (J. 

( 3 ) " Cum Mi fhmar.i urbem oppugnant, in pra-toreuntem de rauris sagilta jacla 
ilextrum oculum regis c-llodit." Justin. Hist. HI’, vii. rap. 6. 

(4) The plains around Methane were portioned out by Philip among hi.s soldiers, a.s 
the rewards of their services after tho capture of the city. 
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their wives and of their children, and of others who had ^ chap, x 
been their companions upon the road, whom the Turks had 
beheaded as fast as they fell sick by the way, because they 
were unable to keep up with the rest.” Many of them fell 
for want of food, and some through grief and despair. It 
is said that at this place they excited the commiseration 
even of Mahometans, w ho carried food and w^ater for them 
to the khan where they w ere lodged*. Whether Lehchio was 
the antient Alorus or not, depends entirely upon the manner 
in which we are permitted to read a short passage, as given 
from Strabo'^, respecting the distances o(Methane, Pydna, and 
Alorus. If by serenty stadia be intended the distance of the 
two last from each other, then JLcbdno is proved to have 
been Alorus ; but if this be assigned as the distance between 
Methane and Alorus, which seems to be the reading in this 
instance, Lchdno is not situate far enough tow^ards the north. 

We left this village tw^o hours before sun-rise; and kept 
to the left, along the plain at the extremity of the Gulph of 
Therma, at some distance from the sea, to avoid the swampy 

shores, 


(s) Whosoever shall become the faithful historian of the events as they uccnrred 
within a short time after the breaking ovit of ihc French Revolution, will find that the 
annals of the world do not furnibh more dreadful instances of human suifering than 
were compressed within the period of a few years towards the close of the eighteenth 
and begiuning of the nineteenth centuries. To some of those afflicting sights the author 
of these Travels was an eye-witness : it seemed as if that BEING, who is “ of purer 
eyes than to behold evil, and cannot look upon iniquity,” bad withdrawn his countenance 
from the earth: for it was such a season as Ilalakkitk has called "the hiding of 
HIS rowER.” 

(6) c' i; MtflwVit Tth fiif llw'evi;4 ardeia /t'’ r^t 'XKiiftuv it, o' ordlta. 

Excerpta ex I/ib. VII. fine, Strabon. Gcog. p. 4?g. ed, Oxon. 

'2 X 
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■ ^ ‘ shores, and the mouths of the rivers, which were all inun¬ 

dated. Then we turned to the right; and in two hours came 
to a large river, which was much flooded, called luge Mmn'o. 
This river we passed by a flying bridge. A poor Turk 
attended the ferry, living in a wretched hovel constructed 
of osiers and mud. We observed here a change in the 
dress of the pea.sants. Over the white cotton Albanian shift 
and short petticoat, they wore a black vest made of goats’ 
hair, without sleeves ; and for their head-dress, white cotton 
handkerchiefs, with bunches of red silk over their foreheads, 
and silver ornaments in their ears. Continuing our journey 
across wet and dirty plains, we arrived, in three hours from 
the Inge Mauro ferry, at another large river, with a similar 
mode of passage, called Kara-sniack by the Turks, and 
Maiini-siiiai'lv Mauro-smack by the Greeks; the difference being only in 
the epithet, as applied to tin: name of the river'. Here we 
began to see a little cultivated land ; our previous journey 
during this day having been through flat commons covered 
with water and mud. Two hours after passing the Mauro- 
smack, we saw, towards our left, a village called Yanitza, at 
the base of a mountain, by the foot of which flows the river 
Vardar*. We crossed this river by a wooden bridge formed 

of 


(1) This river must hi- the Lif'lias, after having received the waters of the Erigon: 
hut llerodutua nn.n!ious the confluence of the two rivers, Lydias and. Haliacinon ; the 
hitter of which waa ^irtlicr towards the soutli. I'iil. Herodnluvi, TIist. Ub.yii. c. 12?. 
p,4lQ. rd. Cronorii. 

(2) " The best information I could procure respecting the'source of the fardur 
was in substance ns follows : When the plain of the Vardar is scorched up in summer, 
the shepherds drive their flocks and herds into the country between Bosnia and Caradar, 

and 
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of planks, at the least a quarter of a mile in length. 
The current was extremely strong: it is the Axius of 
Herodotus: separating the Mygdonian from the Bottumn 
territory’, where Bella stood; and it is now called the 
f drdar. The same river is also mentioned, under the name 
of Axius, hy the venerable Scylax*. As we surveyed the 
marshy district in which Pella was situated, we wished to 
note every thing that characterized the place of Alexander s 
nativity ; but it is remarkable, that so soon as the traveller 
quits the Grecian territories, where every object became 
conspicuous either in its name or in some circumstance of 
situation or history, he is left almost witliout a clue to the 
antient gcograjiby of the country. Owing to this circum¬ 
stance, the mountain at whose base, the village of Yanltza 
HOW' stands is without a name. The site of Pella, however, 
is said to be known, which cannot have been far removed 
from the same spot; and it would indeed be marvellous 
if it were not well known’, after such a description as that 

given 

and to the high mountains beyond Caradar, eight days’ jourm'y from 'Salotiim. Those 
Hheplierds relate, tJial in a swamp, which trembles when a man walks upon it, there 
is n spring, which rises from tlic eartli so as to form a river upon ilie spot eleven yaids 
wide from bank to bank. Soon afterwards it become.s angmenled by seven other 
tributary' streams {called livers hy the shefdierds) ; but the true source of tlie f^ardar, they 
say, is this jiowcrful fuinuain.'' Cripps's MS. Journul. 

(3) 'Eiri Tijv ‘'Acini' iriiTaftity, Si oiiplin r»;i' Mi/yriii'i't/i' rt eoi Uorriai/eu, 

Herndoli Hist. lib. vii. cap. 12.3, p. 4is. cd. J. Crotiov, L. liul. 17t5. 

(4) He is mcnlioncd by HevodcUus, by jlihtotle, and by i'lrn/o ; tin* last of whom, 

Strahu, calls him 6 iraXurdc avyypafrSc. His notice, however, of the river 

A.ritts is only as a river of Macedonia, "Aiioc rarafiot, without adding a syllable of its 
situation. Vid. Scylac. Caryand. JVriiil. p. (it. cd. Gionov. L. Itnl. idQ/. 

(5) The editor of the Oxford Strabo says it is now called “ I'alatisa." Fid. 

12 . p. 4^c), Slraton. Geo". W'. vii. The situation of YanitAa agvees very well 

with 
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cHAP.x. given by Livy of its locality'. The allusion made to Pella 
by Herodotus is less descriptive of its position ^ In visiting 
places that have been rendered illustrious by the birth of 
famous men, it is natural to inquire if there be any thing in 
the scenes of their infancy and youth which was likely to 
turn the mind towards the characteristic bent it afterwards 
assumed. We have already described a country which was 
the nursery of inventive genius and poetry: it wjll therefore 
now be curious to examine the nature of another land whence 
a spirit of martial enterprise, of high ambition, and the 
most unbounded prospects of conquest, of dominion, and of 
glory, derived their origin. The inhabitants of mountains, 
and of maritime districts, of inland territories, lakes, and 
marshes, or of extensive arid plains and deserts, are so 
generally characterized by dispositions bearing some stamp of 
their native region, that it were almost .^s nugatory to dispute 

the 


'with what JJeaujour has s.iid of Yenidge ; and if so, it is highly probable that it stands 
upon or near to the site of Pella : for Beaujour adds in a Note; '* 11 nc reste plus de 
Pella qne quelqucs ruiucs insignificantes: mais on voit encore le pourtour dc son 
inagnifique port, et les vestiges du canal qui joignait ce port a la nier par Ic niveau le 
niieux euvendii. Las mosqukes u’lisitinciE ont ^te iuties avec les de'uuis oes 
I'ALAis iiES Kois MAcinoNiEKs.— TaS/caa du Commerre de la Grece, tom.l. p.SJ. 
Not. (I). Paris, 1800. The infurniation concerning it, ‘which wc received at 
Salonica, was, tlui the place is now called Araclese. 

(1) " Sita cst in tumulo, vergente in occidentein hybernum. cingunt paludes incx- 
supcrabilis allimdinis, scstate el hyemc; quas restagnantes faciunt Incus. In ipsd 
]>alude, quli proxima urbi cst, velui insula etninet aggeri opens ingentis imposita: qui 
ct murum sustineat, et humore circumfusa: paludis nihil Isedatur. Muro urbis conjuncta 
procul videlur.” Lii'io, Hist, lib, xliv. cap. 4G. tom. HI. p. ^34. ed, Crevier. 

(2) I'j/t I'j^outn ro triifid ddXaauov ernypu y^upiov irilKtc 'ly^yai rt cat TliXXa. 
Herodoto, Hist. lib. vii. p. 418. ed. Gronov. L, Bat, 1715. 
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the fact, as it would be to expect sublimity in the soul of a 
Dutchman, or any thing hostile to freedom in the mind of a 
Norwegian. With regard to the scene of Alexander s birth, 
it may be truly said, all that Nature hath anywhere exhibited 
of vast and sublime objects, possessing either greatness, or 
beauty, or utility, had their counterpart here: mountains, 
and hills, and valleys, and plains, and rivers, and seas, and 
islands, we^ spread before his eyes from the hour of his 
birth; and these, too, were simultaneously invested by 
every feature peculiar to all seasons; by upland icc and 
snow; by lowland verdure, and by summer suns; by 
barren rocks, and by fertile fields ; altogether constituting 
such an assemblage of the works of Nature, as suggested 
to the bard of Israel his sacred theme of power and wight 
and majesty and dominion''. Almost the first object on 
which his sight rested, was the awful form of Olympus, 
believed to be the throne of Heaven itself,— the seat of all 
the immortal Gods"; the grandeur of whose appearance 
can only be felt by those wdio come here to view it. 
There is a passage in Herodotus which mentions this 
prospectus beheld by Xerxes from Thekma ; but who would 
have supposed, simply from observing the situation of 
these places in a map, that Olympus appears of such 
magnitude from the modern town of Salomca, as to fill 

all 


(3) Sec the sublime passages of the Psalms of David, cxlvii. cxlviii. wherein all 
the works of the Creator arc made to speak his power and praise: also the Revelation 
of St. John, chap, v, ver. 13, &c. 

(4) Vid. Homer. Iliad. £, 360, 367, See. &c. 
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cHAP.x.^ all the prospect towards the western side of the Thcrma;an 
Gulph, and actually to dazzle the eyes of the beholder with 
the radiance reflected from its snow-clad summit'? Listead 
of seeming remote from the place of observation, so pro¬ 
digious is its magnitude, that when the clouds disperse, 
which are often collected around the mountain, it appears 
to be close to the view. 

News of After we had crossed the bridge of planks, and were 

pi-occcdiug in our route, we heard the disagreeable intelli¬ 
gence that the plague was raging with great vehemence in 
S\LOJsicA. Rumours of the same nature had before reached 
us during the journey from Larissa; but reports of the 
plague in I'urkey are so liable to exaggeration, that we 
had paid no attention to them. We heard that many of 
the inhabitants were leaving the city; and some Tartars 
told us that the number of deaths h.id daily increased to an 
alarming extent. There w^as, however, no alternative for 
us, but to venture into the midst of the contagion; for 
our resources were expended, and we w'cre in want of all 
kinds of necessaries. We saw upon our left, in the plain, near 
to a village called Bounai'chi, an immense tumulus of earth ; 
retaining still, among the inhabitants, the name of rCf^^ot ; 
and near to it there wjis another of smaller size. In this 
plain, four-wheeled carriages were in use. About two hours’ 
distance from the Vardar, we arrived at a miserable village, 
Tckiie. called Tekdlc, or TekeHy. There w'ere several antiquities 

about 


(l) Vtd. Homer Iliad, A, 420, 532, &c. 
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about this place; among others, some granite columns, , ^ 

and a very beautiful operculum of an immense marble Soros. 

As we viewed the mountains lying to the north of 
Thessaloxica, and compared their appearance with the 
forlorn blank that charactcri/.es all the maps of the country 
between the Hchrus and the Avius, wc could but regret that 
they have been so rarely visited by travellers. 'I'he whole of Cciffrapin <.f 
JEvidthia’ "A void spac(Mn antient geography. AVeknow ' 
tiothing of Vceonki or Pcla^oma, or of the whole region 
westward to the borders of Illyria. There must now be a 
eommunieation along the Ha IgnaHa ', from (he north of the 
Ptulpli ofTlierinn to the Illyrian c'oast i\\c Adriatic: and this, 
some future traveller will do well to explore :—for where are 
the cities of Lycii nidus', and TaJ.r, called also MeloLi)!irn\ 

and 


(2) “ Ac. Emarhi:’. nn!ca ilicla.” Plbih), Ilht. Nut. Hr. i\. c. 10. tmn. 1. 

p. 2I.T. L. Pat. im.-j. 

(3) The whole p.iss,i£;e of S‘’'nh> coiiccnii;i<^ llie lift frnalia .should be read wilh 
atlcniioti: it deliiic-s with irreat pcrsplcuily the hound.iries of Illyria, Epiru.c, and 
Mareilonin. AVc sliall only insert the following p.i.ssnge, relating to the beginning of 
its course from Efiidumnus to Tiiemalurika —11 uly otV trurra 'h/yurln KitXei-at, ij 
it Tfiurt} itri Kayt'etnutat \iyiTui iifiuiii, ’WXi'niKnv iid Ai'T^cteioi/ irdXii.>t yai 

Ttitrnr upiiinvrtti; iv t 7} iti.^ Ti]y rt IXXrpIia mi ri/y Mtik'fitiyiay ikci'Hiy it ifTTi tru/ni 
ftrifinvyrii ritt mt Awyci/rrdir, ctii Eo/trwi', (!c''EAESAN wti [lEAA.A.V, 

/le^pi (dririraXoi'ikuar. Strabon. Geog. lib. vii, p. .lO'S. ed. Oron. 

(d) Sdc the Fignette to the next Chapter. S'riiAUo calls it Lychnidius. ll i.s ilins 
mentioned by I,iv\ ; “ Nuneins ex Macedonia venit, Eropum quemdam corrupto 

arcis piiesidiique pnefecto, Lychnidum ee|)isse j teiierc i-t. Dassarotiorutn qnosJam vicos 
et Uardanos cli.nii concire." Livio, UUt. ///■. xxvii. c. 32. Ptolemy (//f-. iii. c. 13.) 
place.s it in Macciionia, in the cotititry of the Dassaretii. 

(5) "Hrit ml Mi/Xo/3flrnfia, c. -. X.—" Scilicet ub ovibus quas pascebat. Id cnim 
sonat id nominis." Stephanus de Urtib. p. 32. et Not. 10 , ed. Gronov. Amst. lO^S. 
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CHAP. X. and more antiently Odessa \ the regal seat of the Macedonian 

kings* ? We entered Macedonia in the hope that, of all its 
antient cities, this at least would not escape our researches; 
for in Mgm were preserved the sepulchres of Alexander s 
predecessors: and a superstition existed concerning the 
burial of the kings of Maccdon, similar to that which is so 
well known in Italy with regard to the Papes : that their 
dominion would cease when the bodies of the sovereigns 
were no longer buried in the same cemetery. The 
discovcry therefore of the ruins of would be parti- 

itsposition. cularly gratifying ; because, in the examination of the regal 

tombs of the Macedonians, we should for the first time 
be made acquainted with their manner of burial, and 
able to ascertain whether the Grecian Soros was of 
Macedonian or of ALgyptian origin*;—a very important point 
of antHlit history, that wdiich relates to the Aborigines of 
Gf ■eecc resting mainly uj)on this single fact, which has 
never been determined. The remains of Soroi are very 
common in Macedonia: we have already alluded to their 
appearance at Katarina, and other places along this route; 
and they are seen as cisterns in Salomca : but the use of 
such sepulchres may have been introduced long after the 

fall 


(1) Stephan, de VrUh. ihid. " Elsi Contnographo Geogrnpliiae, Jib. iii. c. J3. 
jEdessa et yEgca sunt diversx Emathiae JVIitncilonia: regionis urbes.” 

(2) Vid. Justin, lib. vii. c. 1 and t Pliu. Hist. Nat. lib. iv. c. 10. tom. I. p. 313. 

L, Bat. 1635. (“ iEojE, in rjuo mos ivpelirc reges.”) Solin. c. 14. Diodor. Sic. 

lib. xix. c. 52. 

(3) The word Sokos is altogether Egyptian; and this is somewhere proved by 
Kircher, Bochart, or Jallonski, but the reference has escaped the author’s recollection. 
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fall of the Macedonian empire: and as all our inquiries chap. x. 
respecting were made to no purpose, we are unable 

to illustrate that very curious part of the history of the 
Macedonians which relates to their mode' of sepulture. 

Every inquiry concerning this people is becoming revived, 
with a redoubled interest, in the knowledge we have that 
they were of the same race with the nation now called 
Albanians; and that the latter have preserved the manners, 
customs, and language of Xho. Macedonians, almost unaltered, 
from the earliest ages. It is therefore only by a careful 
examination of the antiquities oceurring along the Via 
Jgnntia, and by a strict attention paid to the habits and 
superstitions of the Albanians, that any additional light can 

be 


(4) Ii stood to tlui south ot ihu rivur vKr/aj, fiftv-iiinc miles from Tliessalonicn, in 
the Homan road i DioclKliamiMilh i\m\ Pei'la being between Thcssalonka and 
—Since llti-. was written, the author, upon his rctimi to England, circulated, ill 
manuscript, a regular st't til yuerins, as hints to travellers respeeting their researches in 
the Levanl. One of these qufrics related to Edesia, and to the Sepulchres of the 
Macedtminn. Kings. 11c has, in consequence, recently been permitted to ntake the 
fyllowiiig estr.ici from a manuscript Ixitter of iiis friend Mr. Fiotl, of St. John's 
College, Cam bridge, to his fellow collegian, Mr. I/uglies; whereby it appears, that 
Mr. /•'inti has sucetteded in discovering the spot, and actually went himself into one of 
those .sepulchres. “ If a Firm.1n could be ))ructired from y^/i Pasha of .Tnannina, I am 
coufidctit,” sags Mr. Emit, “ that tlierc would be found at Biiasss treasures of 
antiquities. The place is now called Eodina: it is a delightful spot. There are 
•iefiulckrcs cat in the rock, which the superstitious inhabitaius have never plundered; 
because they are afraid to go near them. I went into two, and saw tiik Bonir.s iv 

PERFECT BEPUSE, WITH SOME KINDS OF ORNAMENTS, AND CLOTHES, ANI> VA5E.S ; but 

touched them nor, and paid little attention to them; being at that time a novice in 
the sexton trade, and ignorant that a travclhtr could gain celebrity and honour by 
robbing the bodies of the dead. There is a beautiful inscription in the town. The 
fall of waters is magnificent.”— Fiott's MS. Letter. To this it may be added, that 
JicaujoUT also mentions Fodinu as the anrient Eoessa. Foy. Tableau du Comm, de la 
Grtce, tom.l. p, 128 . Paris, 1800 . 

VOL. -IV. 2 Y 
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CHAP, x.^ |jg thrown upon the earliest annals of the Macedonians, or 
any thing be recovered respecting that extraordinary nation. 
It may be remarked, that the learned writers of their history, 
as it was published in the jiiiddle of the last century', who 
with the most patient inA^estigation seem i o have ransacked 
every source of information with regard to the Macedoniam, 
have left their readers entirely in the dark concerning their 
funeral customs': so that nothing is yet known of the form 
of their sepulchres, although we have a decisive document 
to prove the Macedonian rite of buriaP differed from the 
ceremony in use among the Greeks. Phitarch, indeed, has 
once made an allusion to the tombs of the Macedonian kings, 
at when he mentions that the Gauls, whom Pyrrhus 

left to garrison the city, had violated the regal sepulchres, 
and stolen out the gold and silver they contained. All that 
we learn from this is, that a custom wdiieh was common to 
all Eastern nations, that of burying with a deceased person 
his most costly ornaments, existed also among the 
Macedonians; but this practice was so general in remote 
ages, that owing to the laws against violating the 

«. sanctity 


(1) See the Universal Histoiy {Macedonians), vol. VIII. p. 3bl. Land. 1747 . 

( 2 ) The Reader may Guichard’s curious work " Des J'uniirailles,” t^e. 

d Lyon, 1581 5 orA Mural's Dissertation concerning “ ihe Funeral Hites of all Nations,” 
as publislted in London, lOs.a ; hut he will find no information upon this subject. The 
▼oluminous collections of Granovtis and Groevius arc equally barren of intelligence as to 
the funeral customs of the Macedonians. 

(3) Kai roy fstv NOMHI TON MAKGAONON HOaTrrtv Iv Pausani* 

Attica, cap. 6. p. 15. ed. Kuhnii. 

(4) Vid. Plutarch, in Vit. Pyrr. 
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sanctity of a tomb*, and the universal respect always 
paid towards its preservation®, many of the inonarchs of 
antiquity, as a meusui'C of policy, made the tombs of their 
ancestors answer the purpose of places for hoarding tlicir 
wealth^; perhaps corresponding with tliosc deposits alluded 
to in inscriptions under the denomination of “ the most 
sACKKi) TKEASujiT*. ‘ It is remarkable that the monuments 
of Macedonian power, of every description, sljould be so 
rare as they are in this country. While the whole of Greece, 
■^%///'^» juosl distant parts of Asia, partook of tlie 

magnificence of Alexander, there is hardly a trace of his 

existejice 

(5) iJy liio Salir law it. was I'uactoi!, tha'. whuevor violali-tl a lunib slmuUl be 
banished as a monster Ir an I he society of iiicii; and liiat iiont slionld "ivc him refuge, 
not even ihe nn'inlH rs of’J’s i wn fami!’.. under li.o scmmcsI pciiallies. 

(6) So grcal I'ospccl has over bcci, piten n, s'-pidclircs, (!iat the most zealous 

ChiistidJi priiu-i s have extended it even to thosi* of’ l.'ie llrnlln-nc. For bc.sidi's the 
Kmperor ('oiistnus, wlioofall monarehs most aldiotred l‘iigani.\ni, llie Canons of tlio 
fourth Council of T’o/cr/o (Concil. Told. d. Canon. J.'t.), logellier wi:!i those of tiiat 
of Mcimx (Canon. h /’«»/'', make the violation of a grave a cap-iial crime. Tint 
Moslem Fmpitrors, particularly Selim, after the compiest of returning to the 

*lioly Land, and seeing tlio lonils of ChrUlinn princes in Jerusalem who, under 
Gotlfrey of Bouillan, recovered that eotitilry from the Mahmnetans, prohibited their 
violation. 

(7) Ui/rranus, high-priest of Jeruadeni, seeing the city besieged by Jniioetius, 
took out of David's sepulchre three thoiisatiJ talents. 

(8) See Part II. of these Travels, Section the First, Chap. VI. p. lOo. Broil. 1812. 
The ojiinion therefore entertained by the 'I'nrks of concealed wealth among the ruins 
of Greece and Syria may possibly have originated in the occasional discovery ol' treasures 
in the tombs. ]}r. Holland says, (Travels, p. Land. ISIS.) that he could not 
convince even ,4li I’asha of “ the improbability th.tt there sbould be concealed 
treMirres among the ruinspossibly the Pasha had good reason to believe in a contrary 
opinion. The immense treasure found by tlie Russians in Tarlaiiau loinl-s has been 
alluded to by the author, upon a former occasion. See “ Tunt of /•llexander," p. .Of. 
Cambridge, 1805. 
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existence remaining in his native country. It is yet more 
singular that the coins of Philip and Alexander are seldom 
found in Macedonia, although they are so common elsewhere. 

The rest of our journey from Tekdle was over the plains 
of the Vardar. After a ride of two hours, we arrived at 
Scdonica; —the Thessalonica of a former age, and more 
antiently called Tiierma*. Before we entered the town, we 
saw in the level plain upon our left hand, close to the road, 
the largest and most perfect conical tumulus which perhaps 
exists in all Turkey. The circumference of its base measures 
two hundred and seventy-seven paces; and the distance 
from the base to the summit from sixty-six to seventy yards. 
In the silence of history concerning this tomb, it is per¬ 
mitted to conjecture, that it may possibly cover the remains 
of those Thcssaloniam who fell in the battle fought here 
against Philip the Second; no other instance having oc¬ 
curred likely to cause a tumulus of this magnitude so near 
to the walls of Salornca. 


(l) Stephanus {de Urbil, />. 306. ed. Gronov. Amst. 1678.) sayn it was antiently 
called Uai.ia, i/r<c irdXut iKaXiiro but from Strabo we learn that its autient 

name was TniiJlMA : >) OeooaKoi'hi/ ioriy ro'Xic, *} rrpdrtpuv 0EPMH cuaXciro, k. r. X. 
Vid. Excerpt. Strabon. Geog. lib. vii. p. 480. ed. fJaon. It was so called from 
some hot laths in its neighbourhood. Pococke found some hot springs at four' miles 
distance from Salunica. See Descripi, of the East, vol. II. Fart II. p, 14g. Land. 1743. 
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CHAP. XI. 


Hospitality 
and KimliifHis 
of the Kngliiiii 
Cousul, 


Viiiit paid ti) 
another Mer> 
chant. 


WIe were conducted to the house of Mr. Charnaiul, the 
English Consul; of wliose hospitality and most liberal 
offices every traveller of late years hath given grateful 
testimonyWe shall begin our account of Sohnica, by 
adding our memorial to the rest: because, at a lime when 
the plague was so rife that his gates had been closed against 
all intruders, and even his provisions were daily received 
through one of those turning machines tliat are used in 
convents, he nevertheles.s threw open his doors for us, and 
welcomed our coming, in a manner which we can never 
forget. It W’as indeed a luxury to us to spend two or three 
days in his comfortable mansion, during the long journey 
from Athens to Constantinople; as it was almost the only 
place of real rest, amidst the severe riitigue wliieh a traveller 
must encounter, who undertakes to jierform tliis route by 
land:—and to the comfortable accommodation afforded in 
his house, Mr. Charnaud w'as enabled to add the advantages 
of polished society ; possessing himself tlie easy manners 
and the information of a gentleman who has been liberally 
educated. Having introduced us to his family, he also 
invited to meet us, a French surgeon, and another gentleman 
of the name of Abbott, who is called the Father of the 
I^evant Company, brother to a merchant whose house 
we had frequented at Constantinople. Mr. Abbott desired 
that we would use his bouse as our home while we remained; 

and 


(1) Sec p.irticuluily an arcoimt of this gentleman in the " Remains of the late John 
Tweddell," as edited by his brother, the llev. Robert Tweddell, p. 333. Land. IS 15. 
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and he introduced us to the ladies of his family. Here we cha p, xi. 
found, as at Mr. Charnaud's, some affable and pleasing 
women, seated, after the Eastern manner, upon the couches 
of a divan, who entertained us by their vivacity, and great 
curiosity to know all the objects of our journey. To our 
surprise, they amused us with anecdotes respecting our 
friends and acquaintance at Constantinople; and seemed to be 
as well acquainted with all that had taken place when we 
were last in that city, as if they had actually mingled 
in the society there. Having congratulated them upon 
possessing such cheerfulness, in the midst of a citj' which 
had been described to us as the very centre of contagion, they 
laughed, saying, they never troubled their heads by thinking 
of tlu^ plague: if it came, they must take their chance: 
that it was confined principally to the httzars, in (he lower ArrM.m..t 

> i ■/ ^ ^ tin, 

part of the towm, and to the quarter inhabited by the Jeirs, 
with whom they had no intercourse. Enforluiiately, this 
part of the city contained almost the only anticpiily w^orth 
seeing in the place—the Propphea of the antient Hippo- 
drome, or of the Forum: and we had determined not to 
leave Salomca without obtaining a sight of the famous alto- 
relievos there preserved. 'Phis, it was said, we might do, if we 
were only careful not to suffer any person to touch us : and 
as our excellent friend Mr. Charnaud, more concerned than 
any other person in the conse<|uences of our going thither, 
was urgent that we should see all the antiquities, we 
determined to venture. We had escaped the contagion in 
Bethlehem, where the plague raged with even greater fury; 
and had therefore reason to hope that the same precautions we 
had there used might also be the means of our safety here. 

The 
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CHAP. XI. 


Walls uf the 
Citjf. 


The walls of Sahntca give a very remarkable appearance 
to the town, and cause it to be seen from a great distance, 
being white-washed; and, wliat is still more extraordinary, 
they are also painted. They extend in a semicircular 
manner from the sea, inclosing the whole of the buildings 
within a peribolus, whose circuit is five or six miles ; but 
a great part of the space within the walls is void. It is one 
of the few remaining cities that have preserved the form of 
its antient fortifications;—the mural turrets yet standing, and 
the walls that support them being entire. Their antiquity 
is perhaps unknown; for although they have been ascribed 
to the Greek Emperors, it is very evident that they were 
constructed in two distinct periods of time; the old 
Cyclopian masonry remaining in the lower part of them, 
surmounted by an upper structure of brick-work. The 
latter part only may properly be referred lo the time of the 
Greek Emperors, being also characterized by the method of 
building which then became very general, of mixing 
broken columns, and fragments of the earlier productions 
of Grecian architecture and sculpture, confusedly among the 
work '. Like all the antient and modern cities of Greece, 

its 


(l) The author has before proved, from Tkiicydidcit, that such hetorogeneou* 
materials were used in constructing the waits of Athens, so long ago as the Pelopon¬ 
nesian War. See p. (J.0 oj inis Volume, and Note (l). 

Mr. IfTalpole seems lo have observed a separation between the antient and modern 
walls of Salonica. His siiii.ttion of the Ilippodromc may not perhaps be found to agree 
with that which the author has assigned for it, in the sequel, between the Rotunda and 
the sea. I'lie beautiful Inscription wiiicli he found upon a marble Soros, and the 
account he has extracted from Cameniates, of llie destruction of many of those monu¬ 
ments, will be considered, as it is by the author, a valuable addition to this part of his 
work, 

“ In 
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its wretched aspect within is forcibly contrasted with the chap. xi. 
beauty of the external appearance, rising in a theatrical ' 

form. 


" In some parts, the distance between the antient and modern walls of (he cilv is 
very small: the circuit therefore of Thessalonica, formerly, may not have been much 
greater than it is now j about six miles. A third of tlie town is occupied by the 
Jewsj and in their quarter arc seen live Corinlliiau columns supporting au entablature, 
over which arc many figures in alto-relievo. At (he south-e.ist end of tlio town is the 
site of the tlipf)odrome. Some of the Cliristian cinirches, as those of Santa Sophi.i 
and San’ Demetrius, have been converted into mosques: the number of Greek cbiircl)es 
is now sixteen. Besides the Jews, wito amount to 20,000, there are 12,000 Turks, 
10,000 Greeks, and some Bulgarians. 

“ Near the city W'nils, by tlic sea-sliorc, is a sarcophtigus, now used as a re.scrvoir 
for w’ater. Tliis is one rciuaining out of tlie'iuany monuments of this kind, with 
which tlie city formerly abonuJed; and which were converted by the inhahitauts of 
'rhes.salonica, in the tenth ceiiiurt’, to the following use.—‘ To defend the [lart of the 
city open to the sea from the attack of the cnem/, (says Caiucniaies, who wrote an 
account of the destruction of this city,) sarcophagi were thrown into the water j or, to 
use his own words, tombs cut out of one single stone, in which the Greeks autieutly 
deposited their dead ; ’Ee uiirvXiOiw yiyXv^if^iivot TVftjhn, rV oo; wiiXai rort iui Tuiv 
ftK/uoih fftrcKiilnOx' '’KXXi/i'H'. Tlicse were covered by (he sea; and I'lacctl at small 
distanre.s, to prevent the enemies' .ships approaching.’ 

“ Perhaps the .sarcophagus wc saw was one lirouglit to the sea-side for the puqjose 
just mentioned ; or it ti iy have been recovered from the sea. Oa one .side of it is a 
Greek Inscription, in liexameti verse, cut in letitus of a low iige. The four following 
are tlie concluding lines, W'ritten with that simplicity so characteristic of the Greek 
compositions of this kind : 

’l’KrEKAK'ro\AK’r\<t ON'l JAl(': !IO:.I2F.TTPOn02ATTIJI 
f)iTATTniJ?T;’j’un)2eK.N:()iaiii'’.xoiA.iniATES©Ai 
STN<ldAllllSrNni’AAnxaiKKK.\!!2.MKN0NAYTni 
TEPIMESIAnNmOTOTAAT'roiSTnONlIMASIMOlpaN. 

“ HXB AmCTtOVATE IIVSHASK COKSTnCrlT.I) Tins TOMS l-UK HEK AVU IIIMSXI.V; THAT Hr IIICIIT 
irATK IT WHEREIN TO BEAT TOCETIIER Vl'ITlI HiS U'JKt*; lOUKlNC I’OAM'ARD TO THE TERM Of* Mf'E t\UVKK 
FOR UIV BVTIIE INl)lS.SOLlIOI.E TliRKADS OF THE FATRE.*’ 

JValpole's MS. Journal. 

We shall subjoin a copy of this beautiful Inscription, in the common Greek characters: 
Tfi/Jf C( rtlt'fe tU^ov irdfffc tl/rpinrnt ftvrij 

Oi r’ni/rji ptrorrurOtf uiruf i'yii dpiravloB^ 

^vy £ib'itiv (iXoj^a KHiXiotTfiiyoy (iiir^ 

lilpfi ioiCur (iiihou dXilroic ihroytjfiaai fttupui, 

VOL. IV. 2 Z 
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CHAP> xi.^ form, upon the side of a hill surrounded with plantations 
of Cyprus and other evergreen trees and shrubs. 'J'he 
houses are generally built of unburned bricks, and, for the 
most part, they arc little better than so many hovels. The 
citadel stands in the higher part ol the semicircular range 
from the shore; and there is a bastion, with a battery, at 
either extremity of the arc towards the sea, but no fosse 
on the outside of the walls'. Cassamlcr changed the nartjc 
of this city from Thcrma to Thessalonica, in honour of his 
wife, the daughter of Philil) Amyntas, and a sister of 
Alexander the Great. Tor the truth of this, we have the 
higli authority of Strabo*; therefore, however plausible the 
opinion of some antiquaries may be’, who would maintain 
that the change originated in a victory gained by Philip 
the Second, few will be inclined to adopt their belief. In 
consequence of the subjection of Macedon to the Roman 
power, after the fatal battle of Pydna, the country was 
divided into four districts, and Thessalonim was mudc the 
capital of the second. This city was the residence of Cicero, 
during a part of the time that he remained in exile. Many 
of the Emperors had divine honours rendered to them in 

Thessalonica; 


(1) Ikayjour, to wham the author acknowledges iihiiself indebted for additions 
made to liis own Notes, says of its rortilicatiuiis, “ Dans I’etat actuci, elle csl ouveric d La 
plus-foible escadre ; et t.,' i \ aisscini arme cu guerre pent y entrer, ot de-lA canonner la 
place, qui n' a pas, pour sc defendre, quatres canom mont^, et pas un canonnier qni 
sache pointer.” Felix Beaujtmr Comm, dc la Grece, tom. T. p. 28. Paris, 1800. 

(2) Krttrpa i' itrriy KHtrtr(iyS0iv’ S( itrt rf ovdftan favrov ywKOik'o'c uyd^tnm’. 
Kxcerpt. ex Straboii. Geog. lib. vii. fine, p. 480. cd. Ozon. 

(3) See Felix Beaujour Comm, de la Grece, tom. I. p. 25. Note (2). 
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Thessalomca / but Jupiter, as the father of Hercules, ^vas ^chap. \i. 
its patron divinity. In the days of its prosperity, Aiilioiit 

m » • 1 j , iloroftlicCiti. 

.Llicssalomca boasted of an yJmphttheatrc for gladiators, and 
also a Hippodrome for the solemnization of the public games. 

The Emperors Valerian and Gallienus raised it to the rank 
of a colonial city. In the citadel, according to Beaujour*, 
there may still be seen some pillars of the Verdc-avticu, 
or Atradan marble; from the quarries of vvliich, on the 
other side of the gulph, it was not rcmotclj^ situate. 

'J'hosc pillars are believed to be the remains of a temple of 
Hercules *, 'Ehere is also a triumphal arch, erected under 
Marcus Aurelius; and, as an Inscription sets forth, in honour 
of Antoninus and Faustjna ; 

♦ AYZTEINHXEBAXTHKAIAOYKinKOMOAnHnOAlZ 

Below appears, in smaller characters, 

TITnANTONKlNflSEBASTnETSEBEr 

'I'he Turks call this castle Yedi-KouU, and the Greeks citHjei 
Heptai'Ykgium ( ErraTv ^ yiov ), under which name it is 
mentioned by Paul Lucas", signifying the same in cither 
language ; that is to say, the “ Sei>en 2'oivcrs," It is the old 
Grech citadel, or Acropolis; but the towers are said to have 
been built by the Venetians. Towards the tvest, opposite 
to a small monastery of Dervishes, is a tower called Namasia- 
KouU: it has been thus denominated in consequence of 

the 


(4) See Felix Beaujour Comm, de la Gr6ce, tom. I. p. 28. 
(3) Ibid, p, 29 . 

(6) Vojrage de Turquie, liv.i. tom, I. p, 30. Jmst.JfAi, 
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CHAP. XI. 

Torsu. 


Vrapylaum 
of the Uippo- 
ifrriMicr, 


the colossal Torso of a female statue, said to be that of the 
sister of Alexander the Great, daughter of Philip Amynias, 
aod wife of Cassander, from whom the city received its 
name. The remarkable tradition certainly entitles this Torso 
to some consideration. At the feet of the figure is repre¬ 
sented the stern of a ship. 

The day after our arrival, we visited the other principal 
antiquities of the place; but there may be many conct-alcd, 
Svhich we did not see. Beaujour mentions several fine 
structures of the Lower Empire; and be says, that Thessa- 
lonica ranks next to Athens, in the number of works left by 
the antients'. 

Our first visit was paid to that celebrated piece of archi¬ 
tecture, which is represented, by a series of beautiful and veiy^ 
accurate engravings, in the splendid work of A(henianS/«ar/®. 
This building is called, by the Spanish Jews who reside here, 
thcIxcAKTADAS ; meaning l\\cvehyevchantedJigNrcs.'' Being 
situate in the Jetvs' quarter, it marked at this time the very 
focus of the plague contagion. In consequence, however, of 
the alarm the disorder had occasioned, this part of the 
town was almost deserted ; and we had leisure to examine 
the building, safe and unmolested. \Vc found a magnificent 
Corinthian colonnade, consisting of five pillars supporting 
an entablature, and having four void spaces between the 
columns for entrance, as we supposed, into the Hippodrome, 
or the Forum; the design of the structure, and the subjects 

tlicreon 


(1) See Felix Beanjour Comm, cle la Grece, tom. 1. p. 31. 

(2) See Stuart's “ Aatiquilisi; of Athens,” vol. III. chap, 9 . p. AS. Lond. 17{)4. 
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thereon represented, being calculated for a magnificent ^chap. xi. 
Proptlasum. The style of the workmanship, upon the 
whole, denotes the decline of the Arts ; but tliere are parts 
of the sculpture that are very fine, as may he seen by 
reference to Stuart's valuable publication ^ Over the 
entablature is an attic, adorned with figures in alto-relievo. 

These figures, upon the side next to the street, are; 

I. A representation of Victoky. 

II. A Female, called Hki-kn by Sluart. 

III. A Male Figure naked, perhaps that of Paris, in the old 

Grecian cap, with a Bull's Head by his side; but called that of 
Tclelihns by Sliiarl. j 

IV. Gan’ymhde carried by an Ea^lc. 

Behind these figures, upon the opposite side of the structure, 
as a reverse, arc : 

1. A Bacchante playing a Flute. 

II. Bacchus, with a Panther. 
in. Akiaunk. 

IV. Leha, with the Swan. 

Stuart had adopted notion, that all these figures related 
to some play of Kuripules; and consequently explained 
them with reference to his traged’es. In his plan, elevation, 
and section of the Incantadas, he has given part of an 
Inscription which he observed upon the lower part of the 
entablature, extending below the whole length of the frieze^: 
NFErENHMENONYnO 

This escaped our notice; but imperfect as it is, some 

conjecture, 

(3) See Stuart's " Antiquities of Athens,” voL Ill. Plates to Chap, 9 . No. 1 , to 13. 

(4) Ibid. See Plate II. of Chap. 9 . 
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( 'nrytttides. 


conjecture, as to the liistory of the building, may perhaps 
licrcafter be thereby suggested. The figure of Ltcda is made 
reverse to that of Ganymede; and tlie four reverse figures 
are executed in sculpture very inferior to that of the four 
front figures above the inscription. I'lie figure of Paris, in 
the old Grecian cap, with the hall's head, is in a capital style of 
sculpture; but that o^Anadne behind, is very badlj' executed. 
Behind the figure of Victory is the Bacchante, who is 
playing the flute. The whole of the sculpture is executed 
in tlie marble of Mount Pcniclicm : probably, therefore, it 
was brought from Athens ; for the columns arc of CipoUno 
marble. Tlicse double alto-relievos are made to sustain the 
upper architrave of the attic, after the manner of Cayyatkles: 
it consists of three pieces, the joints being over the two 
middle Garyaiida'.. If this building were not intended, as 
we liave supposed, for a Propylccum to the Hippodrome (which 
was consistent with the taste and customs of anlicnt Greece), 
it may possibly have answered as part of a square inclosure 
for an agora, or forum; but even in this case it must appear 
to have been one of the entrances to the same. Beaujour 
thinks that it was erected in the time of Nero; and he 
considers the alto~rclicim as the finest pieces of* Grecian 
sculpture tiiat have escaped the ravages of time and of 
barbarians'. The figures arc as large as life. Many 
attempts have been made, both on the part of the English 
and French, to get them removed ; but the Turkish Pasha, 
to whom applications w'erc made for that purpose, would 

not 


(l) Tabic.™ du Comm, dc la GrAce, tom. I. p. 38. Paris, ] 800. 
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not give his consent. Tl'he diameter of the Corinthian chap. xi. 
golurans equals three feet six inches ; but the soil has risen so 
considerably, that all the lower part of their shafts is buried. 

After seeing the Incantadas, we went to the Rotunda ; Rotunda, 
an edifice built after the, model of the Pantheon at Rome. 

I'he great prevalence of the worship of the Caimiii in 
Macedonia and Thrace has induced some to believe that 
this was a temple consecrated to their mysteries. Beanjour 
maintains, that he can prove this fact from the subjects 
represented upon the medals of Thessalonica, and that the 
temple w'as built under Trajan*. In the beautiful dome of 
this edifice there is a circular aperture, as in that of the 
Pantheon. The inside of the building is covered with 
Mosaic, like the dome of St. Sophia at Constantinople. 

In front of it, we saw a magnificent marble Bilma, or pulpit, 
ornamented in husso-relievo. W e. saw also at a fountain this 
part of an Inscription; mentioning the name, either of 
Cassandcr, or of some citizen of CassanduRa, upon the 
Isthmus of PatfUie\ 

OYNAOZKAIKAZANAP 

AOYTOYAEYKIOYEAYTO 

♦ 

AnrnAEYKJOYKAOnZ A 

and these numerals upon a tomb, without any other 
legible characters: 

ETOYZ— 


(2) TiiblMii clu Conun. <1,; In Grtoo, torn. 1. j). 30'. Paris, IStK). 

(3) “ In P'lllerirnsi As/Zinio <juond;iin I’otidje.^, nunr Cassanoria eolonb.” Plinh, 
Hist. Nat. lib. iv. cap. lO. lom. I. p. 214. L. Hat. iG'JS. K.AS.W'APEIA, n-dX/c 
MttKfi^oyiac, K.r.X. Stcplian. lib. tic Urbib. &c. p. 45/. L. Bat. l638. Set! vide 
Jlolslcnium, Noi. et Castigat. in Siepli. Byzant. p. l64. L. But. i684. 
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CHAP. XI. 

Situation of 
the Hippo¬ 
drome. 


Church of St. 
Su(>hla. 


In the space between this Rotunda and the sea, was situate 
the Hippod?'omc ; a magnificent area, in form of an ellipse, 
surrounded by an immense Coilon, whose major axis, 
measured from north to south, equalled fi.ve hundred and 
twenty yards in extent, and its minor axis one hundi'ed and 
sixty. To the west of it was the palace of Diocletian, 
supported upon arches, the vestiges whereof are still visible. 
The mention of this Hippodrome will not be introduced 
without an allusion to the massacre that once inundated its 
area with human blood; for it was here that Theodosius, 
the Roman emperor, w'ho is extolled by anticnt writers as a 
sovereign blessed with every virtue, principally wreaked his 
vengeance on the inhabitants of Thessalonica, for the death of 
one of his officers; when he caused fix thou.sand innocent 
persons, without distinction of age or sex, to be cruelly 
butchered within the space of three hours; forw'hich Amlrrose 
afterwards caused him to do public penance in the church. 

I'rom the Rotunda we went to see the church St. Sophia. 
Mr. Charnaud accompanied us. This building is now a 
mosque, corresponding iu all its proportions wdth that 
which bears the same name in Constantinople; but being 
of less magnitude. It is, however, exceedingly well worth 
seeing, owing to the columns of ! crde~a7itico which it 
contains: they are mentioned by Pococlee'. There is also 
here another extraordinary Bdrna, or Suggestum, made also 
of the Ferde-antico, with steps leading up to it; the 
whole being of one entire mass of this beautiful substance. 

The 


(1) See Pococke’s Descript, of the East, vol. II. Part II. p. ISl. Land. 1^46. 
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The quanlity of it in Sa/otitca seems only lo be explained in 
the vicinity of the city to the place where we observed its 
natural deposit in the Vale of Teinpe. Tfiey have a tradition, 
that when St. Paul preaclicd at Thessalonica, he delivered 
his discourse from this pulpit. Insignificant as such a tradition 
may appear, it is nevertheless noticed by almost every 
traveller who has written an account of the place. Porockc 
mentions it, but with some diflcrence; for he refers the 
place of 8t. Paul’s preaching to a subterraneous church 
beneath the mosque of SL Demetrius. Tfiis mosque w'e 
also visited; it was once the melronolilan churci). Its 
form is that of a cross. Pococ/ic calls this the most 
beautiful mosque in tlie town: on eacli side is a double 
colonnade of pillars of the I'erdc-anth'o , with Ionic capitals; 
and the whole of the interior was lined with marble, 
great part of which remains. It is about seventy yards 
long, and forty wide. There is also another mosque, called 
Esfd Djumna by the Turks, which was once a temple 
sacred to the Thcrmcan fenus. I'his we did not s(;e. 
Beaujour says of it \ that the G recks spoiled it, by endeavouring 
to make it cruciform. It was a perfect parallelogram, seventy 
feet long, and thirty-five feet wide; supported on either 

side 


CHAP. xr. 


Movquo of 
St.Deiiiotnii*.. 


'IVniple of the 
TTurnirff/it 
A eutfs. 


(2) Pococke iays these pillars are of white marble. {See Dvsirif)l}on nf the KaU, 
vnl. II. Part II. p. 151. Lond. 1745.) It is very possible, that umUi the eireum- 
stances of our seeing the buildings of Salonka, .an error of this kind may have e.sca|)cil 
our observation j but lieaujour has the same remark : “ La nef dii nnlu-ii est un beau 
vaisseau, suutenu par deux rangs de colonnes de vert antique," Ucc. Tatleau du Comm, 
lie la Grice, tom. I. p.43. 

(3) Tableau du Comm, de la Grfcc, tom. I. p. 45. Paris, 1600, 

VOL. IV. 3 A 
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CHA P .XI. si(je by twelve columns of the Ionic order, of the most 
elegant proportions. The six columns of the Promioa still 
remain, although concealed by the wall of the mosque. 
“ If,” observes the same author', “ the country belonged to 
a civilized people, it were an easy matter to unmask tlie 
Temple of the Thcnn6tm f enus from its Gothic disguise; 
w hen, of all the chaste monuments of antiquity, next to ilie 
Thesihmi at Jfheus, this edifice would ajipear in the most 
])crfeet state of preservation: now it can only be seen 
through its plaster ('overing—and he adds, that he “ passed 
three years in Salutt'ica without suspecting any thing of its 
real nature.” 

siKioUni; next day (December .30) Mr. Cripps accompanied 

Mr. Charnuud upon a shooting excuroion into the country, 
to provide game for our journey ; the Consul being very 
partial to tin's amusement, and glad to meet W’ith a 
companion as fond of it as himself. “ We shall find plenty 
of game,” .said he; “ but you must promise to take away 
with you all the hares that we may kill: for the people of 
this country hold a dead hare in such detestation, that if I 
were to diess one for your dinner, I must take the skin off 
and roast it myself; and the consequence would be, that 
none of my servants would remain in the house w here it 
was flayed, or come into the room where it was eaten.” 
'I'his very antient superstition was before alluded to in 
this Work : it w.'\s connected w'ilh the w-orship of Diana. 

The 


(I) 'tabliMU Jii Cumin, de la Gr&:e, torn, I. p. 45. Paris, IbOO, 
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The author employed nearly the whole of thi.s clay in 
seeking for other antiejiuities. The only objects that he 
obsen^ed in the city worth notice, besides what has been 
already described, were the two triumphal arches oi ylugustiis 
and of Constantine. The first is called The Gate of the 
Vardar: and although less noticed than the other, it 
is a work tar superior in point of taste. It was raised 
after the battle of Philippi, in honour of Octarius and 
Anthony. For its dimensions the author is indebted to the 
accurate work of Bcanjoar; not being able to take more 
than a general view of it, owing to the state of Sa/oniru at 
this time; although he was accompanied by the Tvhohndar 
and a Janissary. Its height is eighteen French feet, the 
lower part of it being buried to the depth of twenty- 
seven more. The span of the arch is tvcelve feet. Tlie 
vault within is sculptured, and the entablature is adorned 
with chaplets. When viewed externally, there are two 
has-rcliefs, one on each side, representing the Iw o eompierors 
standing before a horse led by a boy. The masonry 
of the arch consists of square blocks of w'hite marble, 
six feet thick; and upon one side there is an inscrip¬ 
tion, containing the names of all the magistrates then ir^ 
office. This arch is on the western side of the town. It 
originally terminated a street that ran through the w'hole of 
the antient city from cast to ivest. At the tvesteni extremity 
is the Arch of Constantine, before what was called the (Jute 
of Cassandcr; so that this superb street w as terminated at 
either extremity by a triumphal arch. That of Constantine 

yet 
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CHAP. y(;t remains entire, as to every thing but its marble covering; 

which has been in great measure renroved. Its original 
height was about sixty feet; but now, owing to the accu¬ 
mulation of the soil, it is not much more than forty. The 
span of the main arch is about tbirty feet. Upon the south 
side is a has-relief, representing the triumph of Comlaniine, 
who appears in the act of addressing his troops. Pucockc 
believed this arch to be of the age of the Antonvien. 'J'he 
brick-work about it is perhaps good proof to the contrary; 
and of tills the jiiers entirely consist. Jt was certainly a most 
costly and inagniiieent monument, whatever opinion may 
prevail as to the taste of the workmanship. 'J’licre is no 
instance known of a trhnuphal (irch that w'^as more richly 
adorned with sculpture. It is quite marvellous to consider 
the .labour that must have been be.stowed upon it, if wc 
judge even from its pre.sent state. It consisted originally of 
three arches, built of brick, and cased with marble; and 
liiere were nichc.s in the front bctw'cen the arches, which 
of course were filled w'ith statues. The piers all round were 
adorned w ith three compartments of hasso-reliems, one above 
another, each being four feet two inches deep, divided 

by others that were twelve inches deep, covered with foliage 
and flowers. The author went twice to visit it; once upon 
this occasion, and afterwards upon leaving Sahmea. It is 
situate in a very crowded part of the city, which made his 
stay dangerous, and would have rendered its examination at 
any time difficult; but he was convinced, from the view of it, 
that the w'ork is not older than the lime of Comtantinc. 

The 
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■J'he sculpture is evidently that of the decline of the arts; ^ chxp - m- 
and in some parts of it, inferior to what we often see in our 
country churches. But as to the objection, so particularly 
levelled against Pococke, who admired the work, of a want 
of perspective in the sculpture', this is altogether inigatory; 
and with regard to the sweeping assertion, that/;er.s 7 J(r/n!(j wa.s 
strictly attended to in the best ages of the art", it is almost 
superfluous to add, that the iinest works of antiquity atlord 
direct proofs to the contrary’. 

The other anlicjuilies of Soluwca consist of marble Soroi, w. 
found in diflerent parts of the town, as cisterns, both in 
the courts of the hou.scs, and in the streets. There is no 
place in I'urkt^y where a greater number of false medals arc 
otiered for sale; for generally, wliatever may become the 
practice when Mnglisli travellers are more numerous in this 
country, tbc genuine coins of antiquity are too chca]), to 
admit of the possibility of their fraudulent imitation, for 
purposes of gain. In speaking of spurious coins, the 
traveller sliould he tq)on his guard against eonsidcring as 
such, the large silver tctradraelims of 77m.s'osand o!l HeracUa 
Si/ntica, sold frequently by the Jews of this city; which, 
with every appearance of being factitious—a rough surface 
and want of sharpness in the edges of the letters, as if cast 

in 


(1) Tableau du Commerce, kc, tom. I. p. 35. Paris, 1800. 

(2) “ Dans les temps du bon gofil, Ics figures etaient en pcrsijective.” Jbid. 

(3) Witne.is the aClo-relievos of the Parthenon, and the sculpture upon the Tower 
</ the IPinds .it Athens, kc. kc. 
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CHAP, XT. in a mould of sand, are undoubtedly genuine. The quantity 
of such medals, and the carelessness of their fabrication, was 
owing to the low price of silver at one period in Macedonia, 
in consequence of the abundance of its precious metals. Its 
enemies in every period of history seem to have entertained 
Mims of a greater dread of its mines than of the valour of its native 
troops. In the regulations for a new order of government 
made after the conquest o(Macedonia hy j^miliiis, the Romans 
allowed the inhabitants their freedom and the administration 
of their own laws, paying only half the tribute that they 
usually paid to their kings ; but they were prohibited from 
working any mines of gold or of silver. The principal wealth 
of Macedonia consisted in its mines ; of which it had many, 
of all kinds of metals, but particular!} of gold. \n Pieria, 
according to /Iris/otlc, under its antient kings, large 
quantities of gold were found in the vsand, in lumps of 
considerable magnitude. 'The country between Tliessalonica 
and Sfagira was also famous for its mines ; but by far the 
most celebrated were those in the mountainwhich 
Philip added to his dominions. It was thence that the 
Thasians drew their enormous wealth, Philip derived 
annually from those mines a thousand talents of gold'. 
Having ex])elled the Thasians, and rebuilt the antient city 
of (.renide.<t, he called it, after his own name, Philippi. Here 
he established regular assaying-houses, with skilful refiners ; 
and made such advantage of the possession of the Panga’un 

gold. 


(i) Vid, Diodiir. Sic. lib. xvi. 
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gold, that he obtained the empire of all Greece by means ol’ llie ^ 
treasure he thenee extracted. Yet, in this enlightened age 
—if under these circumstances any age may be said to possess 
this character, such is the blind policy, even of a Jiritish 
Government, that mineralogy is made a study of subordinate 
consideration ; and it is classed as a fashionable pursuit, 
among the amusements of natural history, rather as a polite 
accomplishment, than as a source of national power*. 

Sfthnnlia is governed by a Pasha, who in his absence of 

* *■ i»‘ SalijlJifH ; 

appoints a MusNiiin. Its population, according to the 
latest estimate that has been made, amounts to sixty 
thousand souls’. In this number are eom])rehended thirty 
thousand Tarlcs, sixteen thousand (inr/is. twelve thousand 
Jaws, and a mixed po])u!ation of (lipyias and .Kfliinpiun 
s/aves, amounting to two tliousaud. It is situate in 

•10" ••ll'- U/' of north latitude, and 20 " • 28" of east longitude, 
reckoned from the meridian of PariP. The whole population 
of Macedonia amounts to s<'ven hundred thousand ijidividiialff, 
which allows furec hundred and seventy persons lor every 
square leagueami that of all Greece has been calculated ^ixioi aii 
as equal to one million, nine hundred, and twenty thousand. 

Thessaly contains three hundred thousand; .pJolia, Phocis, 

and 

(2) Sec the valedictory .ippcal to the nation upon tliis subject, by the Bixhnp nf 
Llandi{ff\ in his last publication. 

(3) Tableau du Cnmm. de la Grecc, /i. 53. Paris, ISOO. We li.id received t'roui 
Mr. Charnaud a ditfercut statement of its population ; making it amount only to 
53,000; in which number were supposed to be included, 15000 Jews, and 6000 
Greeks; the rest being Turks. But as Ileaujour has since publi.slied a very accurate 
work, containing a detailed account of the jiopulation of Saloni'ea, and rc.sidcd himself 
nj>on the spot, wc liave not deemed it proper to dificr from the account he has given. 

(4) Ibid. p. 21. (5) Ibid. p. 22. 
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CHAP. XI. and Boeotia, two hundred thousand; and Attica only twenty 
thousand. The inhabitants of the Morea amount to three 
hundred thousand ; and those of Efiinis to four hundred 
thousand. The most fertile districts of Greece are, Macedonia, 
Thessaly t and the eastern parts of Fhocis and Boeotia. The 
agricultural productions of Attica, owing to the lightness of 
its soil, are confined to barley and olives. The Morea is 
susceptible of every species of culture; and the mountainous 
region of Epirus is of all others the most barren', 
comimrwof The principal commerce of Salomca, for which its 
situation is so favourable, consists in exporting the corn, 
cotton, tvool, tobacco, bees-wax, and silk, of all Macedonia'. 

This 

(1) Tahlean du Comm, tin la Grece, p. 22. Paris, 1800. 

( 2 ) h also c.irrios on a considerable trade in carpels, and in a coarse kind of cloth 
used by Uie Oraud Signior for clothing tlic Jiinissiirics. It is ..aid also to export titnlcr, 
from tlie forests .nt tlie fool of ATounl Olympus, near Kalu/'iiia. The Manuscript 
Journal of Mr. Walpole contains the following statement on the subject of the Com¬ 
merce of Saltnlca. 

“ Mr. Chnrnaud, the English Consul, furnished me with the following information : 

“ The Beys of Sulonica, ten in number, are the monopolists of the corn. They 
.sell annually such a quantity as brings into circulation the sum of 1,500,(XX) piastres.— 
300,000 kiloes of corn are annually exported from the plains of the V.trthir, from 
Cassandra, and Panomca, near Salonica. Each kilo may bo valued, including the bribe 
given to the Beys to allow the exportation, at five piastres. 

“ 30,000 loads of cotton were aiinu.ally .sent from S.donica by land into Gennany. 
Each load consists of 100 okes. This quantity, valued at one piastre and iliiriy paras the 
oku, including the duty at the custom-house, gives the sum of .'>.250,(XXl piastres. 
The cotton comes from Serres (eighteen hours distant from Salonica) and the neigh' 
boaring plains. A quantity w.is cxix]rte<l annually by sea, valued at 3,000,000 piastres. 

" The exportation of tob.-ieco made to Alexandria, on the average of different years, 
was 15,000 bales; the quantity exported to Satidia by Albanian and Rosniac super¬ 
cargoes, who bring money to make their' purchases, was 3 JXX) bales; and the 
quantity exported every year to dilferent parts of Europe w.is 20,000 bales. The 
annual sum in circulation for the first purchase, and other charges of this article, 
amounted to 1 ,061,519 Turkish piastres.” JVdlpolcs MS. Journal. 
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This wealthy region, only the half of which, however, is /chap.xi. 
cultivated, has that cm/cr-like form so often alluded to by riuii) i>r 

AftH't'i/o/UU. 

the author as characteristic of the limestone formation ; one 

side of the bason being broken, and open towards the sea. 

It extends therefore from easf to wesf, in the form of a horse's 

shoe; having the maritime termination of Mount PANG..iins, 

w'hereof the Isle of Thasos is a continuation towards the 

east, and that of Olympus and Ossa towards the ivest. The 

eastern extremity of this vast semicircle is guarded by the 

citadel of Cavallo, and its western termination by Platamd/m 

and the Pass of Tempe. Its northern boundary is the 

Mountain Scomius, which is itself a branch of PANo^tiUs. 

The chief part, thci-efore, of the exports of Salomca is 

produced in the rich territory embraced by the arms of 

this semicircle : and its focus may be found in the land 

of Seres, fifteen leagues tu the north of Salomca; a plain 

watered by the river Strymon, which rises at the foot of 

Scomius, and falls into the Sinus Stryinonicm, of bay of 

Amphipolis, after a course of twenty leagues. Almost all 

the cotton exported from Salomca grows in that plain ; and 

its cultivation employs the inhabitants of three hundred 

villages there situate. Tobacco, for which the soil of Tohneco. 

Macedonia is particularly favourable, flourishes to the east 

and west of the banks of the Vardar, particularly over all 

Botticea, the district of antient Pella, w'here I6nis:e, pro- 
• * 

nounced Yinige, is now situate, between the Lydias and 
the Axius. But there are plantations of tobacco over all the 
country to the north of Salomca, and ea^tivard as far as 
Cavallo; only tliat of Yenige bears the highest price. It is 

3 fi 
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CHAP, xi.^ even pitjfcrred before the famous tobacco of Latakia in 
Syria, in consequence of its balsamic odour. The leaves ol’ 
this kind of tobacco are very small; and almost all of it is 
reserved for the use of the Grand Signior’s seraglio : it is 
called Ydfiigfi Kara-su, and it sells as liigh as five or six 
piastres the okc\ whereas the price of other good tobacco does 
not exceed seventy pardhs. When it is mixed with th*-. leaf 
of another kind of tobacco, growing also in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, and called Ftm, it is said to exhale the fragrance 
of moleU; and on this account is highly esteemed in the 
Wool. Turkish charems'^. With rtrgard to the itHxd and silk, the 
best is brought to Salonica from Thensaly; the former as an 
article of exportation originating in no particular district: 
for, in a country where agriculture is so much neglected, 
a very considerable portion of it must necessarily be employed 
in pasture. The same may be said of other inconsiderable 
i.iipi>ri<i of cxj)orts; as lumcAi, wax, opium, &?c. The imports of Salontca 
are priilti])al!y from England: they consist of cloth, 
musllu, tin, lead, iron and hard-ware, watches, jewellery, 
glass, porcelain. Jars, spices, sugar, and JVest-Jndia coffee. 
This last article is often sold in the Levant under the 
name of Mocha coffee, particularly at Smyrna, whence it 
has been sometimes shipped, and brought back again to 
England under that name. 

The 


(1) According to lieaujour, the uke of Salonica is equivalent to fifty ounces, which 
makes the average price of this tobacco (reckoning twelve ounces to the pound) 
rather leas than two shillings per pound. 

(2) Tableau du Comm, de la Grece, tom. I. p. 91 . Paris, 1800. 
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Thf! government of Sahnica is vested in the hands of a cha p, xi.^ 
Pasha of three tails ; excepting only that part of it which Clovcrumcnt. 
relates to the-administration of civil justice; and this rests 
with a magistrate w'ho is called a Mollah. Short as our 
abode was in this place, we yet saw enough of the society 
among the Franks, to regret that we could not prolong 
our stay, even, in spite of the plague*. In the evening, 

Mr. Charnaud and Mr. Cripps returned from their shooting 
excursion, bringing wdth them a plentiful stock of game. 

The quantity around Salomca, judging only from the deserip- cat»crmimiin 
tion they gave of their day’s sport, must be great indeed. 

It consists of pheasants; both red a.i\d g^rei/partridges, the 
former being as large as pullets ; hares, mjudcocks, snipes, 
wild-fowl, quails, &c. All the Frank inliabitants arc, 
conse(]uently, sportsmen. The Albanian hunters practise 
the old method of shooting with a stalking-horse; that 
is to say, by carrying the picture of a horse or of a 
cow^ behind which they conceal themselves, and thence 
take aim at their unsuspecting prey through a hole in the 
picture. Their method of killing quails is the same as 

that 


(3)' Above al!, should be mentioned Uic pleasing society aflbrded by the families of 
iiiU. CharnaudaniMr. Mhoil, the latter of whom is styled " the Father of the Lev.int 
Company." Mr. FioU, who has since visited Salunica, says of it, in one of hi.s Itilers to a 
friend setting out for Greece: " Here you will see the best and most plea.sing of siglit.t,—^aii 
honest, open-hearted Englishman, Mr. Charnaud, who will shake you manfully by the 
hand, and give you a hearty welcome. For the rest, Salonica is famous for Jcu’s, filth, 
and fecundity. Every family, especially every Consular family, exhibits from si.v lo ten 
children, mostly girls. Take care that .some of them do not weaken your national 
prejudices for the anlieni Greek, and insensibly inspire you with a far greater admiration 
for the suavity of the modem," 
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Provisiotis. 


MuUria* 


that practised by the native inhabitants of the Crimea: 
they knock them clown with sticks as soon as they rise, and 
are very dextrous in so doing. All sorts of provisions are 
cheap in the market of this city. A twrhey costs only 
iwcnty-five pardhs; a goose, twenty. Fowls are so despised, 
that the poorest inhabitants will hardly eat them. The 
is excellent. In our Consul’s house we had caiinack' 
and fresh butter; the latter badly made: but this is the 
only place in all Turkey where we recollect having seen 
fresh butler at the meals of its inhabitants. The Franks 
keep good tablets ; but their large houses are better adapted 
to a long Macedonian summer than to the short period of 
their winter ; being airy in every sense of the word, and 
very cold. Their only fuel is wood ; and this is very scarce. 
During summer, however, the merchants retire to other 
houses situate in the country. A terrible vialdria prevails 
in that season near the mouths of all the rivers, and by the 
borders of lakes, and in all the plains; especially where 
there are cotton-grounds’. In the summer months, the best 
plan for Englishmen in the Levant is to fix their residence as 
near as possible to the tops of the mountains; for their 
manner of diet and natural habits render them so peculiarly 
susceptible of the dangerous effects of bad air, that it has 
been said of them, “ they suck it up, as a sponge absorbs 

water 


(1) Coagulated cream. It is like the clouted cream of Devonshire. 

(2) According to Mr. Hawkins, the malaria is at its height during'the months of 
August and September: and owing to this circumstance, he was prevented visiting the 
cauntr 7 between Salonica and Katarina. 
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water and this is so strictly true, that of all the English 
who have visited I'lirhcg, hardly one has returned without 
bearing serious testimony to the fact. 

We shall not quit the subject of Thcssalonica without 
adding a few words upon the figure made by the Jews of this 
city in the history of our religion : for as the Greek Church 
had the blessing and honour to be taught by the Apostles 
themselves, whatever may be the abject state of superstition 
into which it has since fallen, it were strange indeed if the 
inhabitants of our nation, indebted to Christianity for superior 
advantages of civilization and science, did not regard with 
some degree of interest the country w-hence Greece itself 
received the “ things which belonged unto her peace.” Tn 
some respects, Thessaloiika is the same now it was then : 
a set of turbulent Jews constituted a very principal part of 
its population; and when St. Paul came hither from Philippi, 
where the Gospel was first ])rcached, to communicate the 
“glad tidings” to the Thessaloniaus, the ./(7z's were in 
sufficient number to “ set all the city on an uproar'.” In 
the several jurisdictions afterwards established for the 
government of the Church, we find Aristarchus constituted, 
by that apostle himself, to preside at Thcssalonica, and 
Epaphroditus at Philippi. 'J’his latter place, as it was 
the scene of his remarkable imprisonment*, is rendered 

' peculiarly 


(3) Acts xvii. 3. 

(4) " Loosing from Troas, we came with a straight course to Satmlkracia, and the 
next day to Neapolis ;' and from thence to Fniupn, which is the chief city of that 

part 


CHAP. XI. 

^ 1 


Antient and 
iiiudcrii Jews. 


Cdinmont 
upon Sf. Paul. 
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CHAP.XI.^ peculiarly illustrious; but the whole of Macedonia, and, in 
particular, the route from Bercba (now pronounced Ferui) 
to Thessalonica and Philippi, being so remarkably dis¬ 
tinguished by his sufferings and adventures, becomes as a 
portion of Holy Land. In the Second Epistle which he sent 
from Athens to the busy commercial inhabitants of this cit}^ 
we may gather, from his mode of arguing with them, 
something of their Jewish propensities and covetous 
disposition: and viewing what Thessalonica now is, it is 
impossible not to be struck with the force of this appeal: 
“ We behaved not ourselves disorderly among you ; 
NEITHER DID WE EAT ANT MAN’s BREAD FOR NOUGHT ; 
but wrought with labour and travel, night and day, that 
WE might not be chargeable to any of you'.” The. 
major part of the Thessalonians of the present day, that is 
to say, the Jews, are precisely^ the sort of men to be influenced 
by such a style of persuasion ; and there is not one of them 
whose way of life does not afford a reasonable comment upon 
this passage of St. Paul. It was in the Jewish synagogue, 
both in Thessalonica and at Beroca, that the first promulgation 
of the Christian tenets was delivered to the inhabitants 
of those cities: therefore to visit the identical spot where 
St. Paul preached (which has always been an object of 
inquiry and curiosity among the Christians of Sahntca), 
instead of repairing to the churches which were erected so 

_ long 

part of Macedonia, and a colony.” Acts xvi. 11. The author obtained, at Amphi- 
polis, B bronze medal of Philippi, which will be aflerwardt represented : it had thi.'j 
legend, ♦lAIPPHN. 

(1) Thess. iii. 7. 8. 
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long afterwards, attention should be directed tow'ards the ^chap . xi. 
places of Jewish worship; especially as the rigid adherence of 
the Jews to all their antient customs, and to their old resorts 
for purposes of spiritual and temporal occupation, has ever 
been invariable'. 

It was not in our j)ower to prosecute any iiujuiry among 
the Jews of this place; owing, as we have iilready staled, 
to the infected condition of that particular part of the city. 

We had already encountered more risque than our worthy 
(ionsul deemed prudent: and we found it diilicult to obtain, 
witliout extreme danger, the things from the bazars that 
were wanted for our journey. Our interpreter’s clothes 
were (juite worn out: and in order to provide him with 
apparel, it was absolutely necessary that some cloLli should 
be jirociired. For this j)urposc wc were at last conij)elled 
to rest satisfied with a coarse kind of manufacture of white 
woollen worn by the Albanian shepherds, which w'as 
fumigated, and passed through w ater. With this mountain 
vest, as heavy and as thick as felt, and one of those J^c/asgic 
bonnets upon his head, shaped like a scalp, which his 
ancestors the Greeks have worn ever since they were known 
as a people’, he came prepared to accompany us upon the 

morrow. 


( 2 ) Dapper says, that tho Jews of Salonica have thirty-six great synagogues, without 
including in that uuniber any of the smaller ones. Voy. Descript, des Isles, t!fc. par 
Dapper, p. 34/. simsl. XJQ'A. 

(3) See the very antient bas-relief engraved for this volume, as found near to 
Orchomeiius ; also the scalp-like cap worn by Mercury, as represented upon the silver 
medals of jEms. Caps of this form now constitute one of the principal branches of 

Grecian 
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Splendid Pro- 
upeot. of tbe 
Olymjnan 
Chain of 
Aloiintaini. 


* 


morrow, in a costume suited to the wild country we had yet 
to traverse. 

The last moments of this day were employed in taking 
once more a view of the superb scenery exhibited by the 
mountains Oli/mpHs and O^sa. They ap])eared upon this 
occasion in more than usual splendor;—like one of those 
imaginary alpine regions suggested by viewing a boundary 
of clouds, when they terminate the horizon in a still evening, 
and are gathered into heaps, with many a towering top 
shining in fleecy whiteness*. The great Olympian chain, 
and a range of lower eminences to the north-west of Olympus, 
form a line which is exactly opposite to Salomca; and even the 
chasm between Olympus and Ossa, constituting the Defile of 
Tempo, is hence visible. Directing the eye towards that 
chain, there is comprehended in one view the whole of 
Pioria and Botticea; and with the vivid impressions which 
remained after leaving the country, memory easily recalled 

into 


Grecian cotnnierce. Thc)’ .ire worn by all llie inliabitants of ilie l^evant, wlietlicr 
Moileni!) or Chrialian.';, males or females. The Greeks wear this sort of cap siiiijily as a 
bat; the Turks surround it with a turban; and the women adorn it with a handkerchief^ 
laasels, and fritigc. (See lieaujour, Tail, du Cnmm. i^c. tom. II. p. 11/ ) Thc portrait of 
Manual Pala'ulngiu.f.ugnseA as a Vignette to Chap. I. Secl.l. of Part II. ofthese Travels, 
reptesenu him with one of these caps, as they were tlieii worn by the Greek Emperori. 

(1) PersouB who have never beheld a lofty chain of snow-clad mountains, like the 
Alps and Pyrenees, may have a faiiltful conception of their appearance, by attending to 
the resiemblance exhibited by clouds under such circiimstaiice.s. As a proof how 
very much the two are like each other, it may be mentioned, that the author 
gome years ago viewing thc Rketian Alps from thc plains of Suabia, was so com¬ 
pletely deceived, having mistaken them for a bank of clouds, that until he drew 
nearer to the dciiic at Fuesen he could not be persuaded that the white objects he 
aaw towering in the horizon were mountains. 
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into one mental picture the whole of Greece; because it is **• 

portioned out by nature into parts of such magnitude, 
possessing, at the same time, so many striking features, that 
after they have ceased to appear before the sight, tlicy 
remain present to the imagination. Every reader may not 
duly comprehend what is meant by this; but every traveller, 
who has beheld the scenes to which allusion is made, will 
readily admit its truth : he will be aware, that whenever he 
closed his eyes, with his thoughts directed towards that 
country, the whole of it became spread before his contem¬ 
plation, as if he were actually indulged with a view of it. 

In such an imaginary flight, he enters, for example, the 
DeJUe ofTctnpe from P'lcrUi ; and as the gorge opens towards 
the souih, he secs all the Larissfcau IMain : this conducts him 
to the Plain of Pharsa/ia, whence he ascends the mountains 
south of J^/iarsahts; then, crossing the bleak and still more 
elevated region extending from those mountains towards 
haviiu, he view s Moinit Pindudfiir before him, and, descend¬ 
ing into the Tlain of the Sfjcrc/iiiis, passes the Sfrntfs of 
TherinopyUe. Altcrwards, ascending Mount CEta, he beholds, 
opposSite to him, the snowy point of Lyevrea, with all 
Parnassus, and tlic towns and villages at its base ; the whole 
Plain of Elata’a lying at his feet, with the course of the 
Ceplilssiis to the sea. Pa.ssing to the top of Parnassus, he looks 
down upon all the other mountains, and plains, and i.slands, 
and gulplis of Greece; but e.spccially surveys the broad 
bosoms of Cif/iceron, of Helicon, of Parnes, and of Hijinettus. 

Thence roaming into the depths and over all the heights of 
Euhwa and of Peloponnesus, he has their inmost recesses 

3 c again 
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CHAP. XI. again submitted to his contemplation. Next, resting upon 

Ilymettiis, he examines, even in the minutest detail, the 
whole of Attica, to the Suntan Promontory; for he sees it 
all, and all the shores of Argos, of Sicyon, of Corinth, of 
VaimiiKoY ^ Mcguru, of Elcusts, and of Athens. Thus, although not in 
uii a]i the freshness of its living colours, yet in all its grandeur, 

doth Greece actually present itself to the mind’s eye ;—and 
may the impression never be removed! In the eve of 
bidding it farewell for ever, as the hope of visiting this 
delightful country constituted the earliest and the warmest 
wish of his youth, the author found it to be some alleviation 
of the regret excited by a consciousness of never returning, 
that he could thus summon to his recollection the scenes 
over which he had passed. 


'TMEI2 A’ IIUKIPOI TE, KAT EIN ’AAT XAIPP.TE VIHOI, 
'TAATA T’ IIKEAKOIO, KAl 'lEPA XETMATA IlOXTor, 
KAl nOTAMOI, KI’IINAI TE, KAJ OTPKA BU22HENTA'. 


(1) Dionysii Perieg. ver. 1181. p. ICX). Oxon. 1097- 
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CHAP. XH. 


Departure 
from Siituuicii. 


o X the following morninjij, IJereinber 31, at ten o c?]oi k, 
havinjjj all things in rcatlincss tor very arduous journt v 
through the rest ofM<«r</owmarul 'l'h) (irv. foCoxsTANTtxori.i-, 
we took leave of our friendly host and his ni^'st arniablc 
family: and beini; rnoimtod on horses that would not have 
di.'^graced the race of Bucephalus, and accompanied by 
Mr, Kreev, the Consul’s secretary, who accompanied us part 
of the way, we rode through the easfern gate of th(‘ citv. 
Entering the plain without the walls, we passed a lunni/as at 
ball'an hour's'distance from the town, almost as large as the 
one we measured in coming from Tclaile. It is also close to 
the road upon the left hand. In the ceim'ttMy without the 
walls of Sd/ouira, the shat'ts of antient columns may be 
observed. W’e afterwards saw a mound, on which there 
seeiiicd traces as if a fortress had stood there : beneath it 
were the remains of walls, and hard by a fountain, the water 
of which w'as received into {.he, operculum of an antient Soros. 
Thence passing over some hills, in two hours’ time we entered 
a dejile, where we saw ruins upon the heights above us, as of 
a jortress on either side. Tlicre is also part of an ayueduef'. 
We then descended into the very extensive and fertile plains 

of 


(1) The author finds an insular note upon a blank leaf of his Journal, which 
mentiiins that there are soiue inscriplions to be seen at a place called Dauot, or Daut, 
bally ; distant two hours frutn Salonica; but of the place so named, or its situation, hu 
can offer no other information. 



of Lagadno and BairficJdno ; so called from two villages 
having these appellations. The land here is low and marshy. 
Upon the south-western sy^e of this plain is a large lake : 
it was upon our right, our route being south-east. This lake 
is called that of SL Bast/ ; it is perhaps smaller during the 
summer, because it seemed to us to bear the marks of being 
Hooded: a small Jiver runs into it. In this plain there 
are little tumuli close to the road, marking the distances®. 
They are easily distinguished from antient sepulchres, because 
their size is more diminutive; and M'hen used as marks 
of distance, they occur in pairs, one being on eitlier side 
o!' the way. In this manner they ajjpear in the whole route 
to Coustuu/inapfe. Tlie air here is very bad. The land, 
notwithstanding its watery aspect, was m\ich cultivated, and 
the corn looked extremely well. Tliey have a very tine 
breed of sheep, like that of the South-downs upon the 
Sussex coast in England; among w'hich, liowevcr, we 
saw some w'ith horns, of a very' bad kiml; haying black 
wool. After quitting this plain, and ascending some hills 
to the south-east, wc arrived, at sun-set, at a village eallcd 
Clisscltf, distant seven hours from Salouica : and here we 
W’ere compelled to remain for the night, as there was no 

place 
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CHsjti'Ie, 


(2) The author more than once .alighted from his horse to measure the dist.ance, by 
p.ices, from one of these stations to the next ensuing, and found it to equitl two Unman 
mUes, of a thousand paces each. They are inucli more frequent, and occur with greater 
regularity, as liie traveller aiqjroaches Cnnslanlniopfe. 

(.')) Written Klissala in Mr. IVulpoU's Journal. 
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Kocks. 


Lnkc Bcshck. 


place farther on, within any reasonable distance, where we 
might hope to rest. We slept in a comick belonging to the 
post-house; a wretched hovel^admitting neither light nor 
air, except from the door; and tliis we w’ere- glad to 
keep shut. 

Leaving Ciissele, on the first day of the New Year, 
we proceeded eastw'ard, along the side of a chum of 
mountains bounding tlic level country towards the north. 
In this manner we entered a fertile plain, which, like that 
we crossed on the preceding day, lias tfro names. It is 
called Serciivashlchi, and Gulvashtchi. The road hei'c w^as in 
many places wide enough for a carriage. About half an hour 
after we began our journey this day, wc observed before us, at 
some distance, in the road the most remarkable appearance 
caused by rocks, that we had ever beheld. Al first W'e 
mistook them for ruins, somevhat resembling Stone¬ 
henge ; but as w'C drew near, we were surprised to find 
that the supposed ruins w'crc natural rocks ; rising jierpen- 
dicularly out of the plain, like a Cyclopean structure, 
with walls and towers; the road ^jassing through the 
separations betwee'n them. 

We then descended towards another lake, which was 
upon our right, and of greater magnitude than that of 
St. Basil, the lake we had passed the day before. It 
extends at the feet of this chain of mountains, from west to 
east; and is called the hake Bcshck. There are twm towns 
of the same name, the lesser and the Greater Bcshck. We 
observed some boats upon the lake. It is about twelve 

miles 
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miles in length, and six or eight in breadth'. Tlic plain, in 
which this lake lies, may be considered as a continuation of 

the 

(l) This was our conjecture as to its dimensions; hut Mr. Walpole stales them 
soniewliat dift’erently; which only shews how uncerlnin ail conipmations by the eye 
must prove, of the extent of a lake, or inland sea, Notliing is more liable to cause 
deception, especially when such a piece of water is surrounded by high mountaius. 
The following extract from Mr. Walpole's Journal will give the whole of his Journey 
from SaloiiLa to Cavallo; or, as he writes it, Cavalla. 

“ At seven hours' distance from Salonica we reached Kli.'is.ilaj passing, on the right, 
two beautiful lakes, and two towns, called the Crentir and the Lesser Beshek. Ofthc.se 
lakes, the first and smallest apjieared to lie twelve miles in circumference: the larger may 
bo fifleon miles in lengiji, and five in breadth. Many kinds of fi.sh arecanglit in ihein, 
said to he. i-xr!.IIeiit. Jl is iiut ea.sy to point out ilic names which the lakes anliently 
bore; Johannes C.an’.eniales, wlio wrote in the year tKW h's neconnt of the deslruc- 
ti')n of Tlicsedoiiiea, docs not give them. His account of the lakes I .sliall tr.inscribe. 
‘ In the middle ef the plain arc two bro.nd lakes, like seas, over.sjireailliig the greater 
' part of it. Tlicy aiv' productive of great advantages, containing fish, large and .small, 
‘ of diti'ereut speeiss, and very numerous ; of whitli they alTurd , most plentiful supply 
' to the neighbouring villages, and to 'rhc.ss.a|piiiea.' Ourivwj ie iiliru, 

" Tbe next d.ay we reached ll.e oir’inon, about ten lioins’dia.iiit/rum Klissala. 
I passeil the river at il.s inoii:.h, in a triangular ferry-boat, flowing with a quiet even 
course. Basil, in a letter to Gregory of Naziaiijiuni, speaking of tlic river, .s.ayfs : ' The 
‘ Strymnn,flows so grr'li/, and its walea- ari: so ijiiiel, that it scarcely appears a river,'— 
fr^o\(tioTi/lu I'p'ist. K). At iltle distance were some small 

vessels riding at anchor, wliu .'i h.id rome to take in trgoc. of corn. The mountains 
to t!io iioi'lli-cnst are connected with I’angens (placed by llio C.i.ssiu'i, -t") near to 
Philip|>i, in which tlie gold mines were wui!' ’ I; girittg to I'hilip and liis.son Alexander 
a revenue equal to three millions of our money, aiimial'y. 

“ Some ruins of Bom.in work, ncxir the. numtli of the Sirymon, mark probably the 
g’lle of Amphi polls; a colony from Athens, and a city of importance in the Peloponnc- 
gian war. From (his place the Atlienians drew groat sums of money, and were supplied 
with timber for their fleet. (Tliucyd. lib. iv.) We find, from an epigram of Antipater, 
that in the age of the Anlonincs some remaias of ilie Temple of Diana were extant lieiv ; 

Aotirii Toi A(Oon'i/r 'i^eta vyov 

M/jUi'fi. " 

The epigram is important, on account of iho mention made in it of llie situation of tlie 
fity on each side of tlic river, irr' ctpedpi& i/ioiriy. In the lime of 

■J'luitydidcs, the river flowed round it, ircpioflucrui rov "l^Tfiv/uii oi .; and iicmre, lie 

b.iys. 
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’ ““' placed. We can find no notice that has been taken of this 
magnificent piece of water by any modern writer. Stepitanus 
of litjzaniiinn mentions a c//y and lid- oi the name of Uoi,j;k ; 
leaving ns quite in the dark as iv it • >.! uation'; and t!\e 
Lake Bolxje is said bv Tluaijdidc.^ to i, in ' ^/-erd- 
but he does not notice the citv'. I’lC.'n 'I'lu wc 

learn, that it had a coniinmiication n .La the sea, toward-s 
Auj.oa and Biiomiscl’s : and this may be true of the IWic 

JjcsIieJi, 


s.iys, it was called Arophipolis. (lib. iv.) Some tn\ ers sny the ruins at the mouili of the 
river arc called ChrysopoU. If lliis be true, we have a proof that Amphipolis stood here ; 
for the city, though in vuiie' wlien Anlipater wrote the lines already mentioned, rose again, 
and was called ChrysopoUs: this we learn from’i'zctzcs on 1 .ycoidiron, vcr. 410'. 

" From the mouth of the Strymou to Fravasta, 1 count Jive h 'ors. This place is 
situate between two jilains, and is di.siant from tin. ,si a ihrei: hours. There arc here 
many iron work.s; and the fortresses at the Dardanehe.s are supplii'd iVoni this place with 
halls for the cannon. 'The mountains containing the iron ore run in a direction from 
Oifaiio, near the Sirj'nion, to Prasasta, At three hours' distance is CavaLla, situate on 
a piece of land projecting into the sea, op|.o-,iie to I'lias-sus, and united by a low isthmiis 
to the continent of Alacedonia. Some derive llie iiaiiic from the rc.scinblaiiee they find 
in the position of the town to the figure of a horse; the hinder part of which is 
turned to the sea, and the head to the land. Pul it appears to he only an abbreviated 
corruption of Unccphala, 'he antieiit name of the place. Tlie distance altogether 
from Saloiuca to Cavalb is between eighty-five ar t ninety miles, going in a n. e. 
direclicju. Near 'he gate of the town, as yon leave Cavalla, are two antient sepul¬ 
chres, with Latin legends on them: these have been already published. One of 
these monumcnis, near a mosque, had tlie word Phij.iwis inscribed on it. It was 
probably brought away from Unit place, distant, according to the Jerusalem Itinerary, 
nine miles ; according to Appiaii (lib. iv.) twelve.” Walpole's MS, Journal.^ 

(1) ’^Eirri Kai roXit, eat Xinrri. Steph. Byzant. de Urb, &c. p. 173. 

L, JIal. 1697 . 

(2) Kal Uipteifitvot tripl citXtiv tiri ri/y AuXiarn, xal li/jupitrenr, tj 

Xlftt’i} ilttjair if ^dXaaaav, Kal UtitryoroitiTri/itt'ix:, rtjv yi/Kra, 'I'hucydid- 

Hist. lib. i. c. 103. p. 273 . ed. Uudsoni. 
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Heshek, althougli to our ryes it appeared to be completely 
land-locked. Tiic beginning of the L.\k.e I’olue is by 
J.yA?ivU/e placed exactly at tbe distance of J'orry miles from 
Tiiessalonk’A but tlio town of the BesbeJi, which 

is not so near to Sabn/ica as the eastern extremity of this lake*, 
is only tn cal.^ .u ren n'i/es, that is to saji, nine hours, from that 
city, jyAnviUe. assigns for it a situation close to t!ic Sinus 
Stkymonicus ; which does not accord with its real jzosition ; 
for it seems evident from the words uf Thucydides, consi¬ 
dered with reference to his place of observation, tliat the IaiL’c 
Besheb can be no oth(;r than the Jjouiuea:, : and having this 
clue to its history, it becomes an object of no small interest to 
every literary traveller; for here was situate the Valley or 
dale ol Aketuusa, the town of that name, and the Tomii 
or Euimpioes, wbicli tf".' Mueedonians would 'ot sulfer to 
be violated, in order to gratify the .lihenians by the pos¬ 
session of his/zo//e.v^ The Btdhaan hafie is mentioned by 
Scylax* as being between Auetuusa and Apoui.oma. The 


CHAP. XU. 


I’ll/hy el' 
/Irtlltitm, 


same 


(3) Vid. Specimen Gco!;raphi':um (irj'c r. Aiili(ia;i;. Paris, IJ’G'i. 

('!) “ Is ciiin ill Mih iduiuit ajiiid .•Yrr/ii'/ urn u'rcni csscl, ulcreuir co rex famili- 
.iriter ; rcJiciis node ab cjiis cu’ai;i canibus u (jitodaiii naiuilu iminissis JilaccraUis c.st: 
d cx his vulneribiis mors secuta csl. SEri- LcuBUM aiUcm ejus, ct menionam JlJacedonvs, 
(‘o dignali sunt honorc, ut in gloria: quoijuf loco pricdicarcnt. Oi/irori irilr /iviifia 
w-Vtrd rov. (aut lit osient. MS. Fraiicq. ap. We.sscling. in Ilin. Ilienwol, 
uv iroTf iroi' fivij/sa Eafitir/Ht/ oKoird irnv.) Quud t’grcgius pocta morle obita sepultus 
in eorum terri foret. Qnamobrem cum Icgati ad cos ah Athenicnsilw^ missi pctisscut 
ossa Alhenas in terrani illins patriain permitterent transferri j inaximo consensu 
Maceduncs in cl rcdcncgandit perstitcrunl.” Auli Gellii lii.%v. cup. 20. p.40Q. 
cd, Ddph. Paris, iSSl. 

(5) '\ptB(ivaa BoX/Jy \ipv>i, 'AroWuna 'EWr/rh. Scylacis Car)'aij- 

densis PciipluSj p. 63. cd. Gronov. L. Bat. l6y7' 
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Of llic Ou^s 

called 

J£,sterU‘n\ 


same lalte is also noticed by Aristotle. These are perliaps 
all the allusions to it in anticat history; but with regard to 
the Tomb of EuuiprnEs, our information is copious and 
decisive. A whole host of authors may be cited to determine 
the position of this most remarkable monument. Plutarch, 
Vitruvius, Pltmj, Aullts Grllius, Stcpl/auus, and tlie author 
of the Itinerary from Uoiirdeanx to Jerusalnn, all point to 
its situation near Bhomiscii.s, in the Vallf.v of AuETiiirsA*. 
There is some difference in the manner of spelling the name 
of the city ;—some, as Thucydides, writing lliioMTScrs; and 
later w’riters, as Stephnmis, transposing the second and third 
letters of the word, and writing Eok.miscus. Ily StrfdKOUf.,-, 
BoRMisciJS is mentioned as a town of JMaccdoma, where 
Euripides was lacerated by a kind of dogs, called, in 
the Macedonian tori^iic, Jvvi’F.aicr.s". It would be curious 
to ascertain wdicther an etymol ogy for this name exists 
in any appellation given to a peculiar breed oi dugs among 
the northern nations of Europe’. Stephauus adils, that 

from 


(1) A Greek I'.'lgrjm of J)io>iiisius asserts, that the poet died of old .age, and, 
contradicting Ih ■ rtate-r..“ni made by other aulliors as to tlic c.msc of his death, ilm^ 
mentions the situation of tho sepidclire ; 

Oif iTf Kvi'Hy yZ-yrn- iT\' oili'i ’■/vi’niKoi 

Olirrfiot, ri/i; okoriin Kvirptcoe fiWdroior, 

'AW' yiinttc liirA'f(«\i’ ri/ c’ 'Aficlhilirp 

Kf/ffHi, fVfi'j I'p Tiuiiit 'Afif^iKru. 

J'lionysii Eiiigramm. Jib, iii. Fioriieg. c. 25. 

(2) «(JPMI2K()S, Ah-, rc'ii’lm’ (’)' u KiJroov^dfiUKTtif y/yoyiv F.w/utiriewc" 

at)c Kiti'itc rp varpM(f ’JiirTEl’llCAX nuKviaiy oi Mas’tcdi'fc. Stepli. IJyzauf. 

de Urb. frc. p. 17 - 1 . 

(3) It comes nearest to llie French word lerrier, said to be derived from the Latiu 
terra; but tbe French jvord may be tlic older of llie two. 
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from the wounds inflicted by the teeth of the Esterices, 
Euripides fell sick Jind died'. Thus it does not appear that 
he was torn in pieces by those animals, as some have related; 
but that he lost his life in consequence of a disorder 
occasioned by his being bitten by a pack of enraged hounds*. 
He might therefore haA'c died o^ the disorder called 
hydrophuhia. His sepulchre was constructed by order of 
Archclaus: it was at the confluence of///’o streams; the 
water of the one being poisonous, according to Pliny": and 
the other so sweet and salutary, that travellers were wont to 
halt ami take their meals by its refreshing current. 'I’his is 
more fully stated by Vitruvius, from-whom Pliny borrowed 
his aeetJunT. Jnunianus Marcellinus minutely describes 

its 

(•1) ’Fx a Tfi' i'l/yuVr ii' i’fjtiMVTrjrni 'r.i ttVTor liirulUlt'lir, Slt j/.iiinus dc Urbib. 
p. J7-1. L. UiU. IUC)T. 

(5) St-i'tlie p:!ssn<rcbt foro<iro(l from Ari.i’s TIjc f iraimstance Jiltcndiiii,'- 

tho dcatli Ilf Klirijillfi is thus ivlatc-cl by Dioii.inus : 'IVi-k i! X.'yir iri, run 'iffiyXtiui 
rfi flidXiXii Mtti.'KnVi.iJ’ MTU Ti/i’ \i-’<iuf ii^!\0ui-.a, kOi.-i rinircrih' i.iu iui rranOiii lit, 
K.T.X. DiiKlor. Sioil. JibliDth. llisl. Iil>. xiii. cap. IO.J. mjI. V. p. Aritcrtlor. 

Ann./. V.'iruiu.; has also nu'nlujiKHl tin; inaiisicr of il; " St-d atrocius 

aliiiiianio Eiinli'nlis tiiiitu.s cst. Ab .'trclir.-'ii cniin icgi.s cu'iia in Macahm'ui duniitm 
hospilalem rcnelcns, camun inorsibus lani.Uiis obhi. Crudelitas fail tanto ingenio non 
debiia!” Vah'ru JUiiximi, /.'A, i*. ciif}.]': <-d, Dcipli. I'aris, TJiiil 

aiilliora, however, were not agreed as to the circumstances of his dealli, appears from 
t’.t.u3ANi.\s, lib. i. and from Siudas in li-ii/Borifi/r. Videct Aposlol, in 
I fftiifirpiiv kiSi'ti ;; FairU’ium liibliuUi. Grrec. lib. ii. cap. IS. vol. 11. ]>. 235. llamhurg. 
ir.QO, &o. 

(G) In Mccedonla, non procnl Eurijiidis poelcr sepukhro, duo rivi confluunt; alter 
saluberriini potas, alter mortitari.” Vlinii Hist. Nat. lih. xxxi. cap. 2. lutn. III. 
/<p. 2G4, 26.5. L.Bat. IGZS. 

(7) “ Non miints in Mai-edonid, quo loci .sepultus cst F.URTnnEs, ik.rlrd ac sinistra, 
monumenti, advenieutes duo rivi concurruiit iu unum: accuinbcntcs viatorcs pransitare 
solent, propter aqua; bonilatem ; ad rivmn autem, qui rst- in altera, parte monumenti, 
nemo accedit, quod viortifcram aquam dicitur habere.’’ yitruvius tie Architect. 
fiA.viii. cap.'i. p. iGi. Amsl. l64y. 
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its situation in the Valleij of Arethuia'. Other authors, as 
Plutarch', describe it to be {vtgt ’AgiSvrav) near to Anwruv&x; 
which may be reconciled to the preceding statement 
of its situation at Bromiscus; for. Wesseling atEmis, 
that the two places were near to each other’. If we had 
been allowed leisure^or the inquiry, we should not have 
despaired finding so remarkable a monument, described 
as to its situation under circumstances of .such precision; 
especially as it may have been observed by travellers so late 
as the thirteenth century*: but in its present condition, 
Macedonia is not a country for researches requiring any 
deviation from the main route, even if the object be ever so 
nigh at hand. We congratulated ounselves upon being able 
to obtain, unmolested, a sight of tJiis illustrious region; 
and to make of it such a sketch, as, having no other merit 
than its fidelity, may gratify otherj by a view of the country 
where Euripides passed his latter days; and of the very 
LAKE whose borders were his favourite haunts vhen he 
encountered the catastrophe that gave to Aretiiusa’s Yale 

the 


(1) “ £x augulo tamcn orieutali Maccdonlcis jungiliir cullitnitiis per artei prscipi* 
lesque vias, qu» cogiiominantur Acontisma : cui proxima AnKTUusA convailis ct 
STATIC, iaquivihitiir Euainuis sisruLcunuM tragocdiaruin snblimitate conspicui, et 
Stagira, ubi AttisTOTrr.sM ct Tullius ait, fundeiitem aurcum tinmen, accepimoi 
Datum.” Jmniantui Marcrllimr^, lib. xxvii. cap. 4. p. fla?. ed. Gronovii, L. BcU. l6y3. 

(2) Kai ra^lrn rije Muku'oidtn 'Ap^Oovauy. Hut. in Nnma, ton). 1. p.Sp. 
Lutet. Paris, 1024, 

(3) " Vicina: Arcthusa et BoiviUcus seu Bromiscus fuerunt.” Wesselingii Anmadv. 
in Itin. Hierosolymit. p. 60.5. Amst. 1/35. 

(4) “ IBI POSITUS EST EVRIPJDES POETA." Itinerarium Hiensolgu^tamm, 
p. 604. ed. JVesseling. Amst. 1735. Wesseling Bays, that the Itinerary from 
Burdigala to Jerusalem was written before the year 1300. 
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the honour of his grave. But in order to make the reader 
more fully comprehend the nature of this valley, and of 
the country, it is necessary to continue the narrative of 
our journey. 

In two hours after leaving Cl'mele, having entered the 
valley with the mountains upon our left, and the lake 
upon our right, we came to the Greater Hesheh, called 
Tratta Beshek; more properly to be styled a village than a 
town; situate upon the side of this fine piece of water, 
commanding a beautiful prospect. After passing this place, 
we collected some rare plants, and one in full flower which 
was quite new to us. The minerals' also became highly 
interesting. The mountains were of granite; and although 
very high, they were covered from their bases to their 
summits with al'we-'rees. There were alst Fallonia oaks of 
enormous size, and the most immense plane-trees. But to 
our very great satisfaction, we observed masses of the most 
uncommon of all the varieties of granite, a sort of syenite, 
which may indeed be considered as hernhlcmlc porphyry\ 
being the same that is called “ hianeo e ncro" by Italian 
lapidaries. "J’his very rare substance having never before been 
observed in its natural state, and being only made known to 
mineralogists from the sculpture of the autients, is therefore 
specifically styled, in Florence and in Rome, bianco e nero 
ANTico. It is mentioned by Fcrhcr, in his “ Travels th7'ovgh 

Italy 


(5) E»ery substance containing imbedded crystals of feldspar being now called 
porphyry. 

VOL. IV. 3 E 
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when he is describing a kind of marble found near the harbour 
of Porto Ferrajo, in the Tuscan territory. It consists of 
oblong parallclopipcd crystals of opnke white fchlspur, 
imbedded in hlack hornblende, the ampldlmle of Ilaiii/ '. An 
opnke white colour in feldspar* is perhaps alwavs to ))c 
attril)uted to incipient decomposition in the stone; so great 
is its tendency to undergo an alteration of this nature upon 
being taken from its native <juarry. These loose fragments 
were all in such a state of decomposition, owing to this 
change in \hc. j'eldspar, that they crunibled, and were easily 
broken in our hands. Upon drawing nearer to the 
mountains upon the left, whence these fragments had been 
detached, we had the further satisfaction to discover the 
same substance in its natural dep-.'-fd : the whole mountain 
apparently consisting of no other substance'. In another 

hour 

(1) See Kerber’s Travels, p. 217- Load. 1~76. 

( 2 ) Ibid. p. 2 G 7 . 

(:») I'railc de Mineralogii', toin, HI. p. 42. Paris, 1801. 

(4) The author will take this opportunity to correct a very aksurd error re.spectiiig 

the etymology of :liis v ord fcldsfmr, which has become prevalent, probably from the. 
venerable i/rt/iy having fallen into it him.self. It i, said to signify .«/«/>■,•” and 

thus Ilaii'/ (torn. II. ]>.25. “ I'elo-.si'ath, e’est-A-dire, S/tnth drs champs") derives it 
from our common English acccpi.ttif)n of the W'ord ,JiM; wherea.s it means viauntain- 
spar; being a conslilueri.' granite, and therefbie called fuld-spar, from the old 
northern or Danish word fljr a luouiUain, feld, or field; as “ Doero Feld," the highest 
mountain in Norway. 

( 5 ) We brought .rway as •jiecimens as we could conveniently carry with u.s on 

horseback j and some of them are now in the .luthor's collection in the University of 
(..’ainbridge, where they have been placed with the fragment of a large vase found at 
Sais in Egijpl, m.nnufactured by the antienls of the same substance. The quarries 
whence it was deiived by aiiticnt lapidaries are entirely unknown. 
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hour and a half, coasting the borders of the Bolbjkan Lake, .^^ap. xii. 
we came to the Leaser Beshek, called Micra Bcsliek; and AJi< raBcsLitk. 
haA'ing passed this little town, which, by the way, is larger 
than the town called Grenier Beshek, the view became very 
beautiful; and the appearance exhibited by the town, situate 
upon a jn omontory stretching into the lake, had some-. 
thing of tue fine character of the scenes in Stvi/zerlaml "• 

Soon afterwards we came to the western extremity of this 
little inland sea; and entered a defile, following for about 
an hour a river tlowing out of it. In this defile, above the 
precipices on the right liand, arc the ruins of a monastery. 

The rocks here rise to a great height on each side. They 
are entirely of schistns, covered with enormous plane-trees 
and /a^/onia oaks. After having ^^uitted it, we arrived, in 
five hours from tlu* time of our leavin'.^ Vl'mele, at a 
dervinc, or pass; with a view of the sea in front. 'I’his 
defile seems to ofler a natural boundary between Maccifouiu 
and Thrace; and the appearance of the derrene induced us to 
suppose tliat it was now considered as a jhmlh'r pass: but 
upon inquiry, they told us that they regarded the S/n/mun, 
four hours farther towards the emi, as the separation : and 
this, in fact, was the aiuicnt limit between the two 
countries. From this place to Mount Atiios they reckon 
the distance as only equal to sixteen hours ; w’hich nearly 
corresponds with what we had been told in Sahm'ica; 
whence the computed distance is (tvo days and a halj, or a 

journey 


16) See ihe Plate annexed. 
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CHAP. XU. 


Mount Athw : 


viviteil l>y Mr, 
TrefuhteU, 


journey of thirty hours: but we had been only twelve hours 
upon the road from Salontca. The place where this dervhie 
occurs is called Khan Erendcri Jiauz'. 

So many persons had visited Mount Athos, that w'e 
gave up all thoughts of going to sec the monasteries which 
are there situate; but we should not have formed this 
resolution at the time, if we had not fully believed, that the 
valuable journals of Mr. Twkddell, would have commu¬ 
nicated to the world every information that was hoped 
for, respecting the libraries and other curiosities of that 
mountain. Mr. VMarnaud had given to us at Salonica an 
account of Mr. TiveddelTs labours upon Mount Athos, and of 
the precious harvest he had reaped, from which W'C supposed 
that a gleaning would be hopeless after such a husbandman 
had quitted the field. From some sketches made by his 
artist Preaux, we were enablec’ to judge of tlic scenery 
in the recesses of the mountain; which very much resembles 
that of Hctri (the school of Salvator Rosa) in the Gulph 
of Salernum, in Italy, To what fatal circumstances the loss 
of all this literary treasure may be attributed, the Public 
is now informed by the valuable wmrk wdiich his brother 
has edited*; it is a loss the more to be regretted, as 

another 


(l) "Thenames ol places in this part of onrjonriu-y began to be in Turkiih : anti 
having no good maps of the country, and tlic inhabitants being for the most part 
Turks, we fotind it vti -. difticiilt to obtain any information respecting our route." 
Cripps's MS. Journal. 

(a) " Remains or the late John Tweudell,” edited by his brother, the Jlev. 
IMnrt Tu’cddi'll, /!. M. Land, 1815. It contains a selection of Mr. John TwEnnr.LL’.s 

Letters, 
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another century may pass away without giving birth to one chap.xii. 
so fitted for the task he had fulfilled, as was this lamented ' 

scholar, llis life fell a sacrifice to the undertaking"; for it 
was in consequence of a fever which attended the accom¬ 
plishment of tfiis arduous journey, that he died at Athens*. 

That he made discoveries of an important nature relating Muiiuiirri)>U. 
to Greek manuscripts in the libraries of Mount Alhos, is 
perhaps not positively known; but there is good reason to 
believe that he did, because the author has since purchased 

a valuable 


Lt^tler<, tpgelhcr with a ropiiblicalion of liis “ Prohmorips Juvcnile.i and a body of 
most satisfactory ovidence, touching the extraordinary disappearance of Ifis muiiu.'scriftl 
jnur7iii!s, Ike . Ucc. after they had Nhu consign.'d tti the care of ibc 

/Iml'assailor at Cmmlr.ntiintjili-. 'I’l.ii.i every doii:>t is done away as to th^s iiiystcrioiis 
transactii-n, (t is to be fe-.--d that if any otlM;r part of Mr. ’ Tw'kiideli.'.s observa¬ 
tions upon t-reec: ever see tlic light, it will only be in the garbled form of Itlxtracts, 
ni.adc from his writings by those wi'a h.ul the ransatking of his Papers, (Sre ^4/ipcitilic 
It ) Tu-ftltMI's Urmains, p. -IfitJ.) which will be published, as perhaps they have been 
already, without any acknowledgment being made of their real author. Of the work 
edited by Mr. R. T"cd)li'U, it can only be. said, that there h.js been iioihing to 
compare with It .since the original appearance ofGuiv’s Letters, as published by \Ja.ron. 
Unhappily for the cause of taste and genius, it only serves to make known the extent of 
the loss which I.iteralure has sustained. 

(.3) “ Nous veiions do le perdre apr<s ipiatre jours d’nne fievrc doubic-licrce, fruit 
des fatigues cxcessives de son voyage.” Rev Fauvel's Letter l<> Mr. Nrave, i/i 
" Twediikll’s Kemains,” p. 10. Lofid. 1815. 

(4) Tlie subject is tiw painful to bear more than thishritf allusion’: but .a.s the author, 
in the endeavottr he made to recover .some of Mr. Tw'f.udell’s property at CuHstan- 
linnple, experienced reproof rather than encouragement,—and as he has reason to believe 
that the thej't of a Greek manuscript which was committed in one ol the monn.eteTies by 
persons wno iiAii sekn Mr. TwKnntiLL’s Jouknaj.s was owing to inrelligein c therein 
contained,—he will not remain altogether silent as to iheyact. The subseiiueiit death of 
one, who was principally concerned in that trans-action precludes the possibility of his 
communicating more upon this subject. See, however, “ Tweddell'a Remains," 
Appendix, p. 368. Lund. 1815. 
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cHAP.xii.^ a valuable manuscript of the Greek Orators, from a 
Greek Prince, who thence obtained it; and because sub¬ 
sequent travellers, in their letters to England, mention 
the existence of a manuscript of Homer, and another of 
Aristotle, as being now there'. But the fact of such 
manuscripts existing in any of the libraries at Mount Athos 
has always been disputed ; because persons who liave been 
there, not having themselves observed any of these 
are unwilling that others should have the credit of 
their discovery. The same disputes have taken place 
with regard to Patmos, both before and since the discovery 
of the Manuscript of Plato ; the most positive assurances 
being given to travellers, that no manuscripts worth notice 
could be found there;—^although that (-odex was there 
purchased, in despite of such ignorant assurances; and 
although there yet exist in the %rat'y of the Patmos 
Monastery another manuscript, entitled “ Diodok cs Siculus,” 
and WRITTEN UPON vellum’, with the nature of whose 

Cauw the contents we are altogether unacquainted. One cause why 

Miiiuisi-riiiLs \ f 1 

ixiiiKOMT- these Coatees have so often escaped observation is, that the 

louki'd, , ^ ^ 

manuscripts in all tlui Greek monasteries have been considered 
by their possessors as so much lumber: and although 

they 


(1) Tiu'Sf manuscripts are paruculaiiy mentioned by Mr. Ftotl, of St.John’s C^ollege, 
Cambridge, in n schedule <'f literary information re-specting a journey to Muunl Athos 
and all the north oj Greece, pri-puied by that gentleman for the use of his friend and 
fellow collegian, Mr. Hughes. 

(i) See ihc “ Cutulngue of Manuscripts in the Patmos Library," in the Second Section 
of Part II. of these 'I’ravcLs, p. 17 . liroxhourn, 1814. 
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they sometimes refuse to part with them without an 
order from the Patriarch or the Capudan Pasha, they 
generally consign them to a heap of rubbish in a corner of 
their book-rooms, allowing only to printed volumes a place 
upon the shelves. “ Eveiy monastery,” says the Consul 
Rycaut\ “ hath its library of books, which are kept in a 
lofty tower, under the custody of one whom they call 
Ixsurj^vXetKct, who also is their steward, receives their money, 
and renders an account of all their expenses: but we must 
nf)t imagine that these libraries are conserved in that order 
as ours arc in the parts of Christendom; that they are 
ranked and compiled in method on shelves, with labels of 
the contents; or that they are brushed and kept clean, like 
the libraries of our colleges ; but they are piled one on the 
other, without order or method, covered ith dust, and 
exposed to the worm.” The monks of Mount Alhos arc as 
ignorant and as avaricious as their brethren in other parts of 
Greece. They have great revenues; and the contributions 
brought to them by travelling monks, especially by those 
of Russia, contribute to keep them rich, fat, and indolent. 
Studious pursuits are notvcrycompatible withastatc of society 
w'here every stimulus to action is annihilated: the consc- 
(luence is, that w’hen any traveller gains admission to their 
libraries, and examines the condition of their books, he finds 
that they have never been opened; that the leaves stick 
together; that worms fall out of their old wooden covers; 

and 


CHAP. XII. 


(3) “ Present Statu of the Greek .and Armenian Clmrdies," p. 260, Ao/id. 1679 . 
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CHAP. XII. and that they are nearly hid by dust. The monasteries them¬ 
selves, according to their appearance as exhibited in the 
designs which Mr. Tweodell caused to be made of them, 
are like so many little fortresses in the midst of the most 
sublime solitudes ; the mountain Athos being as craggy and 
rugged as one of the peaks of Caucasus. Although commonly 
called Ilagion Oros, its summit still bears the name of 
Sonic account *^At)nKA. The principal monasteries arc those of Santa JMitra, 

ut'the Monas- , , i i /■ i • i 

tcries. Hatopcdi, Chiliailar,ana Ihcro ; each of which pays annually 

to the Turkish government a rent of about a hundred 
dollars. But there are sixteen others, paying each’half that 
sum, or somewhat less, according to their pretensions of 
poverty; one or two being wholly exempt from all impost, 
and are therefore called Kesim, a Turkish word signifying 
“ free from taxes.” The sum total of the contribution levied 
upon the monasteries of Mount Athos is only equal to a 
thousand dollars ; not amounting to a thousandth part of the 
gifts annually made to them by the princes and priests of 
Russia, Moldavia, Walachia, and Georgia. “ He that sees,” 
says Ryeaut', “ the various coverings they have for their 
altars, the rich ornaments they have for their churches, will 
not easily apprehend those people to be very poor. Amongst 
their other treasures, they have a representation of Christ in 
the Sepulchre, which they call £T/Ta(p;o, exposed every Good 
* Friday, at night, rich with gold and precious stones. Most 

of their monaster'ces cm represent the history of its 

foundation. 


( 1 ) " Present State of the Greek and Armenian Churches,” p. 224. Land. 1679- 
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foundation, not in paint or colours, but in embroideries of 
gold, and pearl, and other precious stones, intermixed with 
singular art and curiosity. They have also variety of rich 
vestments for the priests, especially in Xhc four chief monas^ 
teries, where are many chests filled with such robes as arc 
used at the celebration of divine service: their basons, 
ewers, dishes, plates, candlesticks, and incense-pots of 
precious metal, are not to be reckoned, many of which are 
of pure gold or of silver gilt. They have crosses of a 
vast bigness, edged with plates of gold, and studded 
with precious stones, from whence hang strings of 
oriental pearl. The covers of their books of the Gospel, 
Epistles, Psalters, and Missal, are often embossed with 
beaten gold, or curiously bound up with cases of gold, 
or silver gilt, or plain silver.” Add to all this, that, 
as in times of Paganism, when every suppliant \\ho 
approached the altar, overwhelmed by the magnificence of 
the Heathen rites, felt that his devotions were incomplete 
unless he left behind him something, however humble, as a 
vow, were it only a handful of jlour and salt; so, inde¬ 
pendently of the donations made during the splendid 
ceremonies which are exhibited by the monks of Mount 
Athos upon the high festivals of the year, the common 
procession (ucroios) which is made in the time of divine 
service is conducted with such state and pomp, that the 
poorest devotee finds himself unable to depart without paying 
some token of his adoration. The skill of begging is no 
where practised with more address: and although the 
Greeks be both poor and covetous, yet there are few 
VOL. IV. 3 F uninfluenced 
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cuAp. xii. uninfluenced either by ostentation or superstition, who do 
not bestow some alms upon the monasteries. Some of them 
who have exercised a predatory life, and lived by plunder 
and violence, believe that they shall atone for the sins they 
have committed by sacrificing a portion of their misbegotten 
wealth upon the Holy Mountain. The contributions thus 
made, and registered, in the books of a single monastery 
{Santa Laura), besides the extraneous collections from foreign 
countries, amounted in the short space of six months to the 
sum of two thousand dollarsIt may therefore easily be 
imagined what sort of poverty is sustained by the priests of 
Mount Athos ; for in this account of their resources, not a 
syllable has been said of their landed property, which is 
considerable, both within the Peninsula and upon the main 
land. Their number is calculated to amount to six thousand; 
of whom about two thousand are abroad, begging for 
their lazy brethren at home. In the time of Strabo, there 
Aniientcitie* Were withiii the Peninsula, and upon the mountain, no less 
nfAthM. cities*, mentioned also by Herodotus* and by 

Thucydides*; namely, Dion, Olophyxus, Acrothoon, Thyssus 
or Thysus, and Cieonce. 

From 

(1) " See " Rycaul's Present State of the Greek and Armenian Churches,” p. 249 . 
Land. 1679- 

( 2 ) ° "AOuv irilXrtc, Aiov, KXcaft'ac, (iilvvay, 'OKdi^v^tv, 'AuptoBdovt. 
(Postreraa vox corrupta est, ut inf. vid.) Strabou. Geog. lib. ix, p. 481. cd. Osmi. 

( 3 ) ■'Efru roi<''Aflw oinifnivat .tiori a"lt, Awy, ’OXd^v^ot, 'Axfid- 

dooy, Gv'iroc, KXrwi'a/. Herodoti Polymnia, lib. vii. cap. 22. p. 39 I. ed. GroHOtiiL 

(4) Tar Si dfXXat, (ivirvoy, Ktti KXfuydt, xai 'AKpoddovr, xat 'OXd^v^oy, Kai Aioy, 
Thucydid. Hist, lib.iv. cap. lOp. p. 276 . cd. Hudsmi. Tkucydidtt also mentions 
a colony frim Andros, of the name of Sana.' 
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From Khan Erenderi Bauz our journey lay towards the xii, 

norih'-easty through a maritime plain, covered with large 
trees of the Platanus Orienfalis, the Valloma, and common 
Oak. In two hours we arrived at another dcrvene, and a Dengue, 
little khan, situate close to the gulph. Thence w^e rode 
entirely along the shore, having cliffs above us upon our 
left, and the sea upon our right; so close to us, that, some 
times, our horses’ feet were in the water. As soon as we had 
doubled this point of land, W’e beheld all the north-eastern 
side of the Sinus Stbymonicus. The weather, however, 
was very hazy; a hot Sirocco wind then blowing. Upon 
the opposite side of the gulph we saw the ruined city of 
Ampuipolis, now called Eski Kalch, the old fortress; also 
Orphano^palcco, or antient Orphuno. We crossed the river Stn/moti rivrr. 
Strymon in our way to this place, by a flying bridge. On 
the south-west side of the river the shore is flat and sandy, 
full of pools of stagnant W'ater, and the air is of course 
unwholesome. There is here a large khan; and camels were 
feeding in the fen, having upon their backs heavy saddles, 
which they always wear, ready for use. Some vessels 
w«re at anchor within a small port, which lies more to 
the south-west, distant about a mile from the ruins of 
the old fortress of Avtphipolis, freighting with corn for 
Constantinople. We saw one ship with three masts, one 
Martingale, and other small craft, which the Turks call 
Girlingitch. After we had crossed the feriy, we passed 
through the ruins of the city, consisting principally of walls 
that exhibit more of Roman than of Greek masonry; tlie mate-^ 
rials of the work being round stones and tiles put together with 

cement. 
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CHAP, xn.^ cement. We saw also partof an Upon the hills 

to the east, the traces of an Acropolis may be discerned, by 
the marks left in the soil*. We dined in the midst of the 
ruins, upon the pedestal of a marble column, and by 
the side of an antient covered trell, which is within a 
small cavern; there are steps leading down to it, Tl)e 
situation of Amphtpoms, the origin of its najur, and the 
date of foundation, are so decidedly fixed by Thucydides, 
that it would be idle to attempt proving its position 
elsewhere: if it had not been for this circumstance, the 
antiquities we found afterw^ards at Orpliam might have 
induced us to suppose that Amphipoljs was there situated'. 
But the testimony of Thucydides is here doubly valuable; 
because, in addition to his rigid adherence to truth, he has him¬ 
self told us that he was summoned, during the Peloponnesian 
war, to the relief of Amphipolts; before it surrendered to 
Brasidas, the Jjacedaemonian general*. Of all authors, he 
is therefore the most likely to afford accurate information 
with regard to the city; for it was owing to his failure in 
that expedition that he was doomed to the exile in which he 
wrote his history. According to him, it was a colonial city 

of 


(1) Here perhaps stood 'ic aid citadel v/hcncc jlmphipn/is had iis more antient 
name of Acra. 

(2) An inscription, with the name of Uie people oi Amphipolh, has also been observed 
at Orphano. 

(3) Htprovat ( .) itrl ruy 'irrpoy arpartiyoy rdy fVl ©OTKTAIAHN 

r*i' ’OXiSpov, ‘’02 TAAE HTNErPAVEN, ovra trtpl Qdaov, (.) ccXtilovrtt 

afiai flotiOfif- Thucydidis Hist. lib. iv. c, 104. p. 273 . edit. Hudsoni, Oxon. I6g6. 
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of the Athenians, situate near the month of the Strymon : 
the river flowed round it, being npon either side, and 
from this circumstance the city was called by its 
founder Amphipolis\ The place where it stood, had 
been formerly denominated the nine ways. Its origin, 
when Thucydides wrote, was not of antient date. It 
was founded by Agnon son of Nicias, who at the head 
of an Athenian colony built a city here, sixty-onc years 
after the first Persian invasion*. The loss of Ampiiipolis 
was severely felt by the Athenians, who had been 
accustomed to derive from it, besides an annual revenue 
in money, a supply of timber for their navy. The 
different style of masonry, and the mixture of Grecian 
and Roman work, visible among the ruins of this city, is 
explained in the circumstances of its historv : it was ruined 
and rebuilt more than once. Although antient geographers 
have scarcely mentioned it, yet their commentators have 
collected a number of facts and allusions to it, which serve 
to supply the loss; and, among these, no one has more 
largely contributed than Wcsseling, in hiS' Notes upon the 

Itinerary 


(4) "Ht' "Ayi'wi' avujiaviv oTt itr afK^orlfut irtfitfiiiioyTOK tou 

^Tpvfidvot. Thucyd. lib. iv. c. 102. p. 27 'i. c^,. Hudsoni. 

(5) The lirst attempt to Ibiiiid a city licre was made by Aristagorus the Milesian, 

after his flight from Darius i but it was frustrated by the Edimians. Ihirty-lwo years 
afterwards, says the .^f/tenian-v sent hither a colony, which \v.i» destroyed 

by the Thracians: and in the twenty-ninth year after lliis event, another colony, led by 
Agnon son of Nirias, founded AMPiiiroi-is. There is no instance ot any Grecian 
city whose history is more explicitly and fully iilnsUated. Vid. Thuegdidem, lib. itr, 
cap, 102. p. 2/2. ed, Hudsoni. 
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CHAP. XU. 


Variciui names 
of the City. 


Itinerary from Bourdeaux to Jeruaaletn\ He has given an 
epigram of Antipater, descriptive of its condition in the 
age of the Antonines; by which it appears that a temple of 
Brauronian Diana was then conspicuous among its ruins'. 
Wesaeling also proves from various authorities’, but especially 
from Tzctzes upon Lycophron, that Amphipolis rose again 
from the ruined state in which it is described by Antipater, 
and took the name of Crtsopolis. But it had many names 
which Wesseling has not mentioned; and its Turkish name 
of lamholi, or Emi)oli, is derived from one of them; for it 
was called Ei'ox; out of which the Greeks made lampolis, 
and the Turks lamboli, or Emboli. Its other names were, 
AchaS Mykica, Crademna, and Anai>r.£Mus’. It is men¬ 
tioned 


(1) Itinerarium HierMoIymitanum, p.'604. ap. Vet. Roia. Itiner. ed. Wesstlingu. 
Amst. 1735. 

(2) ^rpvfioyt Kai fMtydXf rtiraiXiiTfteyov'EWtiiTrrivrf 

"Hptoy 4v\Xi£ot 'A/i^iiroXi, 

Aoiro' rot AWow(fi( fipavpvvtoot ’t\vta vtjov 

Mifivit, Kai irorafiov r dfi^ifid-^rfrov vSup. * 

T,V Si wot ‘ AiyiiSatt fity(£ktfv ipiv, tic oXtavO^c 
T^v^nf, tV dpijiOTipatf Sr-pKOfitB' t]td<rtv. 

" Ex Amphipuli, ir'Miumei lo Edon.x Phyllidss, ad Stiyraonem el Hellesponlum condito, 
nulla vestigia prsFlcr Diana.* Brauronidis sedeni et ac]uam, de qii& pugnatum fuerat, 
durare *. conspici arbem, magnum olim Alheiiiensibus certamen, ab utr^que ripS, ui 
lacerum purpurz paniium." 

(3) Catalogus Urb. Va'iraii. et alter a Jac. Goar post Codin. p. 404. editus, 
Scholiastesque Plolemaei Coisliniantis, praetereaque Tzetzes in Lycophron, ver. 4J6. 

(4) It was called Acra before it had the name of Amphipolis : " Harpocratio ex 
Manyi in Macedonicis in 'Ap.^iirdKt,-. auctor est prius Acram vocatam fnisse, ac postea 
Amphipolim." Teste Gronovio Animadv. in Stephan, de Urbib, et Popul. p. 76. (10.) 
Amst. 1678 * 

(3) Ibid. 
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tioned by Constantine Porphyrogenetes among the cities of ^^hap. xu 
Macedonia. The name of Chiiysopolis was still retained in the 
sixteenth century. Belon mentions its ruins at the mouth of 
the Strymon; and he says the peasants called them Chrysopoli *. 

After leaving these ruins, we ascended a hill; and having 
passed over the top of it, descended immediately upon 
Orphano, which is said to be distant eight hours from Orphano. 
Khan Erenderi Bauz; but we performed the journey in five 
hours. It is situate at the foot of the ridge, upon one 
side, as Palieo-Orphano Is upon the other’. This circum¬ 
stance, added to the similarity of the names of the two 
places, would rather tend to confirm’the opinion entertained 
by D'Jnvillc of Amphipolis*, —that the name did not imply 
an ambiguous position with regard to the river, but a city 
whose position was ambiguous respecting two countries, or, as 
seems now to be the case, a city on the ttvo sides of a hill; 
one part being detached from the other for the convenience 
of its port. Were it not for the observations of Thucydides, 
this might appear to be very probable; and the opinion 
would be strengthened by what we have to state further 
concerning Orphano. It is now a i>oor village, consisting 

of 


(6) " L’on voit Ics ruineii d’vne ville i I’entrei* de la bouche dc Strimone, qui pst 
en tout deshiibitce: laqucllc Ips paisunii du jiays nutnment CHHYsoroLi.” Premier Liv. 
dts Singular, ol'seniecs par Belvn./euille 55. Paris, \555, 

(7) “ (Jiir joiinu'y, during ihe whnie of Ibis day, was principally euit-mri/i-cast. 
Towards Orphano it was due east. The inhabitants of Orphano arc all Turks." Cripps’s 
MS. Journal 

(8) D'AnvUle assigns another reason for the origin of Us name. According to him, 
the word Ampiiifolis was used to express an ambiguous position between Macedon 
xad Thrace. Set D’Anville's Ant. Grog. Pan ]. p.700. J.ond.l^y'^- 
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of about fifty bouses ; and there is a small fortress upon the 
side of the hill, with about twenty other dwellings. Orphano 
is distant not more than a mile from the shore: a small 
river runs through it, which there falls into the sea. 

'l’'he quantity of antient medals brought to us, during 
the evening that we remained in this place, was so great, 
that we were occupied until a late hour in the night 
in selecting and purchasing them. We fixed the price, as 
usual, at two pardhs for every medal in bronze, and one 
piastre for every silver medal, without making any 
distinction afterwards which might cause altercation or 
bargaining. Every person v\’ho arrived with bronze or silver 
medals knew at his coming what he was to receive if we 
made any purchases; and wc took care never to deviate 
from the price we had fixed, however desirable the 
acquisition might be. A few were offered at a higher price; 
and upon our refusing to give it, they were taken away. 
In this manner we lost .some silver medals of Thasos; but in 
general the persons who brought them wore very glad to 
get what we proposed: having sold any to us, they after¬ 
wards spread the news about the place, and sent others 
with more, in this manner we purcha.sed one hundred and 
twenty-six medals in bronze, and six in silver: many of 
them were rare, and some had never been seen by us before. 
But among the bronze medals, the number that we saw of 
Amphipolis was very remarkable. There were also coins 
of Alexander and of Philip. A beautiful little silver 
medal, having on one side a hbster or cray-jish, and upon 
the other a dolphin, is still unknown to us. The medals of 

Amphipolis 
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Amphipolis were evidently struck in different periods; for chap. xn. 
the reverses difiered, and the legend was variously added. 

Upon one we saw the head of Apollo in front; and for the 
reverse, a lamp burning: upon a second, the reverse was 
a cow; upon a third, a horse galloping ; and so on; the same 
front appearing with a variety of obverse types. Here we 
obtained those most antient medals of Amphipolis, which 
some Numismatic writers have erroneously ascribed to 
Lesbos ; representing in front the Centaur Nessus with 
Dejanira; and for reverse, nothing more than an indented 
square. Others of Amphipolis had the bearded head of 
Jupiter, cinctured by a fillet, or diadem, in front,—^if this 
be not intended for the portrait of Philip, the son of 
Amyntas; for reverse, a horse prancing. The following 
were the ditferent legends of the Ampldpolitan medals; 
the first, and oldest, being in the ^ouirT^o(priio» manner of 
writing: 

j A AA 

I ♦ 

2. AAA^I 

3. A M<l>l PO AITHN 

4. AM<I>I n OAlTXiN 

5. AM<MnOAEITilN 

There were not less than fifteen different kinds of medals of 
this city alone, three of which were in silver, representing 
the centaur Nessus, &c. We also found here medals of 
Pella ,—head of Pallas in front; reverse, a bull at pasture; 

PEAAHZ. A medal of Philippi, of the greatest rarity ;— 
head of Hercules in front; and for reverse, a tripod, with 
VOL. IV. 3 G the 
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CHAP. XII. legend 4»IAinnflN. Also a medal of Audoleon king 
OF Pajonia; — armed head, full face, in front; and upon the 
obverse side, an equestrian figure in full speed, with some 
of the letters of the word AYAXIAEONTOZ. Coins of the 
Roman Emperors were also observed here: but we rejected 
many of them because they were ill preserved. We saw 
one of Alexandeu Severus, representing in front the image 
of Ceres, bearing in her right hand a patera, and in her 
left a sceptre, with the word AAA4»inOAEITflN ; and for the 
reverse appeared the head of the Knipcror, with this legend, 
AYTn-MAP CEV AAEEANAPOC. The bronze medals of 
Alexander the Great had simply ahow ami quiver, or a club 
and quiver, with the initials B. A. or the word AAEEANAPOY; 
and those of Philip, an equestrian, figure, naked, or a 
radihted head, and the legend ♦lAIPPOY or BACIAEXIZ 
or BAEIAEXIZ <l>lAinPOY, with a thunderbolt. Others, 
with a female head, decorated with laurel in front, and for 
reverse a stele within a laurel chaplet, as the same head 
appears upon the medals of Tukssalonica, seem to have 
been struck by Cassander, in honour of his W’ife, the sister 
of Alexander the Great, and to exhibit her portrait. It is 
not every reader that will tolerate a long Numismatic 
series; therefore with these general observations we shall 
close the list; adding only, that a volume might be 
written in illustration of the medals found at Orphano 
alone. 

Our course from Orphano (January the third) was east- 
north-east, through the fertile plain of Mestania, lying 
between two chains of mountains; upon our right and kft. 

It 
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It is highly cultivated. AVe saw some neat plantations of 
tobacco and corn: the wheat looked uncommonly well. 
Upon the left, or northei'n side of our route, were jnany 
Turicish villages, upon the mountains, situate towards their 
bases; distinguished always as being Turkish by their 
mosques and the tall minarets rising amidst groves of cypress 
and poplar trees. Another proof of a Turkish population 
was afforded in the frequent recurrence of public fountains 
close to the road. The reason given to us, why so many 
villages are stationed at a distance from the highway, was 
this; that the Turkish soldiers alwaj s plunder, and some¬ 
times ruin, a town or village in passing througii it; and 
thci’cforc a situation is preferred which is not liable to 
their ravages. After riding four hours, we came to a 
khan, called Knnnrga, and saw the fragments of ahtient 
columns near the spot. The whole of our journej^ through 
this plain was extremely agreeable. 'J’lic mountains upon 
our left were very high and massy, but not covered with 
snow. There we^e many Turkish cemeteries near the road ; 
and in these we observed several antient columns. At the 
end of the plain there were not less than six or seven 
fountairis upon one spot, shaded by large plane-trees. Here 
we could not have been far distant from the ruins of 
Philippi, which were upon the slope of a mountain to the 
left of our route: possibly therefore this groupc of fountains, 
so remarkably distinguished by the venerable grove bencatli 
which they appear, may have been the same whence that 
city derived its antient appellation of Kphniaks; because this 
name was not applicable to lis fountains within the city, but to 

those 


CHAP. XI!. 

ApiKNiraiK 
tlu* cdnnlr 
ul’lt'f 

tllC Sh'^W\ 


Kunitrg‘1. 


KrcniJi V. 
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CHAP. XU. those in its vicinityThey poured forth such copious streams 
of water, according to Appian, that all the land below them 
was a marsh‘. After we had left them, we ascended 
a hill by an antient paved road about four feet wide, 
tlic remains of which had often occurred before during 
the day’s journey. From the heights we had a fine view 
of Pravisfa, situate in a defile; and beyond it of a noble 
plain, flat as the surface of a lake, surrounded by high 
mountains. It reminded us of the plains of Greece; and 
as it is a geological character peculiarly characteristic of 
the great limesionc formation, around the shores of the 
Archipelago, it will be proper to annex a delineation of 
its appearance in perspective’. It was the gueat plain of 
Plain of SAr*. Seres, wliich supplics the merchants of Salonica with their 
principal exports in cotton and tohnc‘'o; containing three 
hundred A'illages, so thickly set together, that when viewed 
from the tops of the surrounding mountains, their appearance 
resembles that of a great city". It is distant in a direct line, 

not 

(1) Oi fi ‘WAimini, iroAtt inrlv, ^ AATOS uvo/id^iTn trd\ai, Kai KPIINIAF.S 
fTt irpo AATOT’ y p tint trrpi vapdruv rui' iroWuf. 11, 

lOK tvijiuh ivi ^)pqK(ti; -yuplov, a-^ipuoc re, nai n0’ iavTov i>t\itnri>ur Tpntrii’Ktv. 
Appiani lib. tv. dc ilell. Civil, c. 10:3. vol. II. p. 606. od. Schweightcus. Lips. 1^65. 
The most copious and minute description of FHii.tFPt is afforded hy .Appian, (and of 
the exact situation of the c.-.ittps of Brutus aud Cassius,) in this and the following 
chapter; every word of which ought to be present to those who may hereafter visit 
the ruins of that city. A bronze medal ot I’uiLirpi, as found at Orphano, has been 
already described. 

(a) ITpur ti rp pearifippiq "UXO'S iarri, xal OdXaooa piT avro, Appian, loco 
snpradicto. 

(3) See the Vignette to this Chapter. 

(4) Voy. Bcaujour Tabl, du Comm, de la Griice, tom. I. p. 55. Baris, 1800. 

Belon 
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not more than forty-five miles from Sahmica, whence it bears 
nm'th-cast. Its fertility, now become a proverb over all 
Turkey, is mainly due to the annual inundations of the 
Strymon. Except towards the south, where this river makes 
its exit, the plain of Seues is surrounded in the manner 
here described; having the highest ridges of auriferous 
P.vNOA^us towards the east, Mount Scomjijs towards the 
north, and Mount Ceiicxna upon the ivcst. This plain also 
produces silk, as its name implies ; a term, liowever, equally 
applicable to cotton, or to imy jinc fia.r\ The valuable work 
of Felix Heaujour, cited in the Notes, contains accurate 
statistical information, eoncernihg this wealthy district. 
The name has been variously and sometimes erroneously 


written ; cither Senes'', Senrr\ or Ceres. I'here was a 
nation or trihe in India that had this appellation Sih'es: it is 
mentioned by Pliny as a people from whom the Homans 
derived tht;ir course silk for spinning’; and their country 

. was 


CHAP. XII. 


Beton mtniions a town (if ('i-ri’s, wliirli lie lias dcscrihcd as the Cranon of tlie Antients, 
“ Jit arr'ivnxmt's f>rfmih\‘mcnt a aniienncment nomnie Cramv, t/ui vsl vne nulrr 

grande vUle," Ac. Les ubservaliuns ck- ]ilusiuurs Siiigularitcz, &c. trouveies cn Cricc, Ac. 
par Pierre Belon du Mans, liv. i. fol. .‘5.5. Paris, 1555. 

(5) To atipieuv, .signifying ot JineJiai, is of i/eircu'extraction ; lit'in” l liicn 
from ni|ynw. 

(6) See Major Leake’s “ Researches in Greece," p. 13. Land. I Hid. 

(7) See Buaujour's Tatt. du Comm, de la Grece, tom. I. p. .51. Paris, ihoO; 
where it is written “ Seres, ou Serna." 

(8) “ Swir-s, lanieiu sylvarnm iiohile.s, perfnsam aqua dcpectentcs frondinni eaiii- 
lieni: nndc gemiuus firminis nosiris labor, redordiendi hla, rnrsuiiKjue texendi. Tam 
tiinlliplici ojiere, tarn lo.nginqiio orbe petitnr, lit in publico matrona tran.sUiceat." ZVin/j 
Jiisi- Aa!. Zi/'.vi. tap. 1/. toni.l. /(. 30J. L. lint. 1635. 
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CHAP. XU. 


Erjurstrian 

Turkish 

Ladiuii. 


was called Serica; the name of their metropolis being 
(Sera'. The Greeks called silk-wonns as we learn 

from the commentary of Scrotus upon Tlrg’d*; but in the 
passage referred to by this commentator, the poet may 
allude to cotton, as well as sUk''. 

We n\et two parties of Turkish women of rjuality 
on horse!Kivk; a sight we had never before enjoyed, in any 
part of tlie 'rurkish empire. Tlieir appearance w as singular 
enougli; for they came tow'ards us, riding astride, w'ith 
their veils on ; each horse being richly caparisoned, and 
conducted by a pedestrian attendant. These ladies had 
also their female slaves on horseback. As soon^s they 
perceived us, they caused their horses to be led out of the 
road, and to be placed so that their backs might be tow ards 
us as we passed; lest they siiould be profaned by our 
beholding the only part of their faces visible through 
their thick veils, namely, their eyes. We rode bareheaded 
by tl\em; a murk of our respect, however, which they were 
not likely to understand, and might have misconstrued into 
impertinent assurance. 


The 


(1) Vidi! Ptolemsfum, lib. vi. cap. l6. pp. I.'i7, J58. ed. Magin. \6\J. 

(2) “ Quid ncniara ^tliiopuin, molli rauciitia laua } 

Vellcraqne ut folii* dvj>tclant trnuia Sf.re.s ?” 

yirf-itii Gnriiir. lib. ii. rrr. 120. p. 138. rd. J)*lph. ..ImH. 1G90. 

(3) Vide Gronnviulii in Stcpli. de IJib. p. SQ.'i. (10.) " Gossypium el Sericum 
intelligit. De quilus ita Amm. hJ.v reUinus, /ii. xxiii. cap.'iH. Et abuiidc sylvae 
Rublncida:, i quibus arborum forius aqnarum asperginibus crebris, velut qua^dani vellera 
mollicnlea, ex lanngine, et liquure niixtani BiibtilitatL-m teiierrimam pectunt, nentesque 
sublegmine conficiunt aericuin, ad usus antebac uobilium, nunc etiam infiiiiorum sine 
uM discrctione proficiens.” 
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The dogs in this country, as in many parts of Macedonia, chap.xii. 
wear body clotlies; and these animals offered us the last 
remaining traces of the Macedonian costume. After entering 
Thraee, which is generally inhabited by Turks, we saw no 
more Arnauts or Albanians. When the Arnaiits perform 
journeys on horseback, instead of allowing their women to 
ride also, they make them go before on foot in the mud. 

After this we descended to Praeista, distant six hours and ivavi»La. 
a half from Orpltanu, 

Nothing ever exceeded, in dirt and wretchedness, tlic 
condition of this town ; or ever e<(:ialled the horrid filth 
of the khan there. The streets were knee deep in every 
species of excreinentitlous ordure. It v’as therefore by no 
means desirable to ino\ c from the gate of the khan, except 
with a view to get away iVorn the place; and this we were 
anxious to do as quicKly as horses could be procured. 

While this was going, the author made a sketch of 
this building, as it was literally falling to pieces ; but the 
view of it may giv'‘ a tolerably correct picture of what is 
considered as an inn in Tchkev. A Tartar courier having 
arrived, has seated himself at the entrance, to take his ca'ij'; 
not choosing to encounter the vermin with which the 
apartments are swarming. Ilis horse, ready to start, is 
waiting his departure, in the middle of the court. In a 
galleiy, surrounding the area, is seen our Tchohodar; who 
has been to his devotions, in one of the little cells, or rooms, 
that open into this court. The other figures arc travellers 
halting at the khan. This place is distant six hours and 
a half from Orphano ; our route by the compass having been 

E. N. E. 
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CHAP.XII. 


Draiimu. 


JDi-aiutt. 


Philippi. 


E. N. E. and N. E. It contains eight hundred houses. The 
inhabitants are a mixed population of TiirJcs and Greeks; 
but consist principally of the latter. Jt has been before 
observed, that whenever a /'"occurs in the pronunciation of 
the names of places, the letter, if written, would be/3: therefore 
Pravista would become Uga-jSiirrct ; and thir nny be nothing 
more than a corruption of the antient. Dra/meus of Stralio', 
and Drabescus of Thucydides'^, with whose situation it 
remarkably corresponds. I'he modern name is written 
Pravesie by Paid, Lucas'', and Pravasta by Mr. If idpole*. 

After leaving Pravista, we dcscen''ed, tow'ards sun-set, 
into the Plain of Seres, and w^crc about two hours in crossing 
this part of it from the south-ivest tow'ards tlie north-cast. 
Upon our left, but rather behind our route towards the 
west, we saw a very high mountain covered with snow, 
called Ncvroscope; and directly to the left of us, bearing 
north-ivest, another mountain, called Drama. In passing 
Drama, to our subsequent mortification, vve also passed 
the ruins of Thilippi ; without being aware at the time of 
the loss we had sustained: although had we attempted to 

deviate 


(1) lEiitfly tr rtpi rt/v ’ZrpnuoviKov ydXiroy vdXtic nal 'htpaC cToy Mvpiuyot, 
^ApytKot, thpa[iliTKot, tiiiruy. E.'icerpta ex Lib. VJI. fine Strabun. Oeog. p, 481. 
ed. OxoTi. 

(2) IlpotXOdyrri ct h pcvdyciay, ^itijiBdpiiaay iv ^pa(ii}irKf ry 

r. Tliucydid. J lisl. lib. i. c. 100. p. 56. ci. Hudsoni, Oxon. JGg6, 
Etmin, lib. iv. c. 102. p. 272. — Et Stephan, de Urbib. p, 244. (in voc. A/)a/3t^iro() 

./fma. 1678. 

(3) Voyage dans la Turqnie, See. (om. I. p. 6I. Amft. 1/44. 

(4) See the Extract from his AI6\ Journal in the beginning of this Chapter. 
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deviate from the main route, it might have been iinprac- aiAr. xir. 
ticable. Sucli was tlie rebellious and distracted slate of the 
country at the time of our journey, when almost every 
place was infested either by rapacious insurgents or by 
banditti. Drama is mentioned, not as a mountain, but as 
the name of a town, in the very curious History of Comtan- 
tinoph’, written at the end of the twelfth and beginning of 
the thirteenth century, by (ieqffrotf dv. VHh-Hardumn, who 
places it in the Vaulky or Pfiii.ti>i>r ; so called from the 
CITY of that uame, which, according to tlie Itim'riirium 
Hierosolymitamim, was only ten miles from {CavaUo) 

Neapolis". iiclon saw its ruins in the sixteenth century, 
and spent two days in their examination. He found there 
the remains of a magnificent Amphithcairv; and a number 
of Soroi, of the marble of the place, of suerh magnitude, 
that nothing to compare with them existed anywhere else’. 

He 


C5) Tlu‘ Uf;i.kT nuy lie pkMS!;J by a spi-cimen of the orijjimil I.M j to wliich wi; 
sliall biihjniii the modern vi-rsion, ns published by Ihi Fresno,nl Paiis, m lUriJ. 

“ Kn ico! lurmiiio li Mnruliis lioiiillKi's do Moiilscrr.it icnn'it dr. S'u/rak/af, si s en 
alia a la Sorre quo .foliannis linioit nb.ituo, si la referma; el fenua aprks uiic autre 
qni a iiom Druviinr ol val do Plieli/ilio. 

Firs <-■(• mosmo lemfis le Marquis do Montserrat partit de Thr-ssaloniipic, et vini n. 
SunOS que le biilgure lay aooit ruinie, laquelle il referma do nanrvau; ensemble vno 
outre place appetho nramu. cii la valleedc Philippi." GeoJJ'roy de Fille-Hardmiiu, de la 
Conquoslo de Constantinople, c. 238. p. 18(). Paris, KiS?. Du Fresne, in his Noio.s 
upon this pa.ssagu, sny.s, that the true name for Dramine is Dkama (p. 351). 1 fo refers 

to tbirephurus Gregor. lib.\\\. Cantacu^-ene, lit. i. c, 52. tStc. tife, 

(6) It was.situate upon the .side of a hill: and from the number of its neighbouring 
fountains, it had originally the name of Kpriviitt. Appian. lib. iv. Bell. Civ. p. 1040. 
Hierosol. Itincrar. ap. Fet. Rom. Itin. p.GOS. cd. IVessel, 

(7) “ II n’y a lieu ou Pon puissc voir de. pins grands supulcliios de pierros de 
marbre par les champs, qu’ a Philippi, qui ont cstf. prinscs eii la monlagne, qui esl 

3 „ cni'crmcc 
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(xif. lie mentions, moreover, the colossal remains of a TemjUc 
of {'laudius, besides hmcriptions, and numberless [hijinies) 
statues; and enormous inarlde columns, both of ihe Doric and 
Ionic order, beauiifull}' sculptured, and in a marvellous style 
of structure'; insomuch, that he considered the ruins of no 
other city e(|ually calculated to excite admiration^. The 
abundance and beauty of its marble is explained by the 
circumstance of a vein of that substance being observed by 
Helon within the walls of the city": but, independently of the 
high estimation in which every literary traveller will hold its 
classical antiejuities, its celebrity as the scene of St. Paul's 

imprisonment 


cnfernieo es nuiniil’a’s ili.’ilciis le circuit tic la villc; car cllis mjiiI uiassucs cle jiur 
marhre blanc. I.’oii vuil cncor maintenaiil phm'wf' >• esrrils roslc/ ties r;cstc8 des Itoniains, 
cnlaillcs cn Icllrc.'i L'lthicx hur Ic luurbru cii ')lusicurs ciidroicls dc lu niouUignc.’’ 
J’n'iiiit'r JJrii' tit’s Siii^li/aritf; iil\m’t'‘fs ptir Ih’lo’i, c.M.J.bH. I’firis, 1555. 

(1) " n y a vii ticsbeau iim/i/tilhiittrf c.Jcve dci)ui.s Icrrc juscjiiciia la .sonitnitc, qiii 
eucor cst resiu tout ciilicr justjucs a inaiiiteuant; el diireroit long temps si Ics Turcs 
u'ciilcuoyciU Ics dcgrc'/. (]ui soul laillcz ilc inarbic. II ii'cst pas cn foniic oualc, comme 
cst Ic tlicatie d'Otricludi, ou bicii ccluy tic llomc, mais eti ronileur, coiiuiic: a Nimes, 

_ou a Vcronni:; car il u'est pas f'crnic dc tonics parts.11 cst engrauc 

cn plusiciirs Jicux < ii l.a moutagne, tail dc niarbre jiar degrez. I.a cliosc plus antique 
<iui ii icalc debt.”* cn I'.m.irn, sont qiicrrc gro.s pillicrs d’cuorrae grosscur ct hauteur, 
qui Bout dcs rcliques du tfiiiple dt; Diuus C'audius ; ou il y a cncor h\Jinics sUitues et 
grosses colomnc., du martre cnluilltxs ii lu Dorique cl loniquc, dc incrucillcusc structure, 
et de grand artifice." Ibid. 

(2) " Les ruincs dc P'llippi tnoustrenl aussi grande admiration qite dc nulle autre 
vilie." Ibid. 

(.2) “ Mais nous altribuons ccla a i.t commodite dcs pierres, veu mesmement quo 
l.-i vciue du marbre cst cntiTnn c a;. dens la villc." Jbid. The Header may find a more 
recent and very curious ilcscrijiliou of the ruins of J’iiii.n’Pi,atid copies of its viscriplions, 
in the “ Lctlrcs nl(/ianles ct curicuics, ecritesdes Missions Etrangercs," (tom. II. p. 37/. 
Paris, 1/80.) (?rKltT ha.s given a very imperfect specimen of them (tom.I. p. I2y. 
No. lo.) Thcie is a fair annually held among these ruins. 
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imprisonment^ with and that apostle having addressed 
one of his Epistles to its inhabitants*, will cause PiiiLirpi to be 
regariled with no common sensations of interest and curiosity. 
Afterwards, ascending the mountainous boundary of the 
plain on its north-caatern side, by a broad an/icni paved way, 
we had not day-Jight enough to enjoy the fine prospect of 
the sea, and u) the tow n of Cavalto upon a promontory. At 
some distance lies the isle of 'I'liAsos, now called 'lasso: it 
W'as indistinctly discerned by us; but every otluT object, 
excepting the town, began to disa])pear as we descended 
tow'ards CavaUo; where we Iialted for the night; having 
been three hours upon the Journey from Fvavisfa. 

At Cuval/o w'c fell in with the route lollowed by Belon, 
in his Journey from Mount yJ/hos to Coaslanlhwfdv, after his 
excursion to the gold and silver mines ai Sidvroeupsa'' , the 
CiiuYsiTKS of the antients. Llehu is the only person who 
has published an account of those mines, once the ceUdirated 
resources of the Macedonian power. I'hcy are twn) days’ 
journey from Salon'ica. The Turkish government sometimes 

made 


(4) “ And when they had laid many stripes upon them, they cast them into prison ; 
charging tlic jailer to keep them safely : Who, having received such a charge, tiirusi 
them into the inner prison, and made their feet fast in the stocks. And, at midnight, 
Paul and Silas prayed, and sang praises unto God : and the ])rignners heard them. 
And suddenly there was a great earthquake,” &c. ulcts xvi. 23, 24, 25. 

(5) There is an allusion to this event, and its consequences, in the beginning of 
the Epistle to the Piiii,ij’f:an8. “ The things which have happened unto me, have 
fallen out rather unto the furtherance of the gospel: so that my bonds, for Christ, are 
manifest in all CjKSAk's .court, and to all others.’’ Philipp, i. 12, 1.3. 

(6) Voy. les Observations de plusieurs Singularitez, &c. trouvtes en Grcce, liv. i. 
c. 50. feuille 44. Paris, 1555. 
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(folil aTjiI 
-Silver Miueii 
of AlaveJmttu, 
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CHAP. xir.^ made a clear profit by them of thirty thousand gold ducats 
annually. When fie/oi/ visited them, there were about five or 
six hundred furnaces, for smelting, dispersed ii]) and down the 
mountain. The ores consisted of auriferous pyri/ex, and of 
galena, the $alpliuref of lead. The bellows were worked by 
water-wheels; and the method ofseparating the from the 
silver was the same as that now practised in Hungary, by 
means o\' nilrous acid'. This is the sum and substance of all 
the observations made by Belon upon the spot; except as to 
the number of the workmen, above six thousand of whom 
were employed in the w orks. f)f course, those mines are not 
better conducted than other establishments in Turkey, 
where labour and skill arc rcfjuisite; but it were to be 
wished that some more detailed and scientific account 
could be obtained concerning them. The turbulent state of 
the country, at the time of our journey, rendered a visit to 
them impossible; for all the Pashas w'ere at war not only 
with the Grand Signior, but with each other; and they 
respected a. Jirmdri as if it were so much blank paper. Bclou 
was two days in journeying from Siderocapsa to Cavallo ; but 
he observes that he might have gone by sea in half a day®. 

Leunclavius 


(1) Indefd tlM* wliole iIcm ription given by Ue/on is so upplicubic to the process 
used .It Cremnitx, l)iat ii is evident they must have had a common origin. Tltey use 
the same term, Lechs, to ex; thi^ result of the crude fusion : and Belon says, tlie 
names given at Siderocapsa to metriilio bodies were neither Grecian nor Turkish ; but 
that tlic inhabitants borrowed them of the Germans, or, as he calls them, Mmans ; q. d. 
Alehanki. 

(2) “ De Siderocapsa allant par mer & la vilic de la Cavallc, il n'y auroit que demic 
journee dc Chemin,” &c. Belon. Premier Livre des Singular. c,55, f.Sd-, Paris,1555^; 
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I^eunclavivs says that tlic ovij^inal name of SIdcrocapsa , at the chap. xii._ 
conquest of Mnccdonin b}’ i\\v. Mahometans, was Sidrus; called 
Syrns by'^ the H'lirks’. '^Phe same author has alluded to a notion 
of Liidons, which, although ingenious*, is without any 
foundation in history ; luiinely, that Cavullo was antiently 
Jioucepha/a’’ , Thtu'C was a city called Ihicephalea, built by 
jilexander in Jndia, near the river ITydaspcs, in honour of 
his horse Bucephalus ; also a port of Attica called Bncephalu: 
and the inha])itants of a o( Thcssahincu were called 

Bucepha/itte'': but no where in history is there any mention 
made of a town with this name in Thrace ; neither does there 
exist any medal of such a city. As to the modern name 
Carullo, or Cuindla, it may have been given in consequence 
of the most trivial circumstance ; such as the existence 
of a statue of a horse; exactly as the Pircecus at Athens 
received the appellation of Porto Leone, from a stattie of a 
Vton. '^J'he real history of its antient name is .suggested by 
its situation ; for, owing to its maritime position, and to the 
absence of any other city between AmphipoHs and Ahdera, 
excepting PhUippi, which was at some distance from the coast, 
it is evident that Caimito was iNKAPoi.15 ; the city mentioned Ncaiwii^. 
in the history of the “ Acts of the Apostles,” where St. Paul 
landed, after his voyage from 'Proas, and from the island of 

Samothrace. 


(3) " Aut Syrus a Tarcis dicta pro Siukus, qua; Sidrocupsa nunc,” Ac. Leunclavii 
Pandect. Hiclor. Tiircir. nip. 44. p.4\7- Paris. \t)50. 

(4) " Qui ancicnnonicnl avoit nom UoucEriiAtA.” liehn. 

(а) “ CwALA versus Pliilifipos Matrdonue lendil. Jiucepha/um i>iU,nvit Be/fnniris 
antiquii fuisse dictam, ab equo regis Alexandri.'’ Jbid, 

(б) Vide Stephanun), lib. de Urbib. Ac. p. 17 s. .4mrf, 
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cHAP.xn. Samothrace'. Indeed this is so obvious, that it is marvellous 
how it escaped the observation of such writers as Belon 
and hcunclavius. Let the plain text of the sacred historian 
set this matter in a conspicuous point of view. “ and a 

VISION APPEARED TO PAUL IN THE NIGHT: THERE STOOD A 
MAN OF MACEDONIA, AND PRAYED HIM, SAYING, COME OVER 
INTO MACEDONIA, AND HELP US. AND AFTER HE HAD SEEN 
THE VISION, IMMEDIATELY WE ENDEAVOURED TO GO INTO 

MACEDONIA.THEREFORE LOOSING FROM TROAS, WE 

CAME WITH A STRAIGHT COURSE TO SAMOTHRACIA, AND THE 
NEXT DAY TO NEAPOLLS ; AND FROM THENCE TO PHILIPPI, 
WHICH IS THE CHIEF CITY OF THAT PART OF MACEDONIA.” 

The promontory, whereon Cavallo is built, stretclies into 
the sea, so as to form a port on either side of it: hence 
the advantageous situation of Neapolis as an emporium 
of maritime commerce. The u'csfern port, where the 
town chiefly stands, is good, according to the report 
of the inhabitants, even for large vessels. Cavallo con¬ 
tains five hundred houses: its population consists of 
Turks and Greeks, but principally of Turks. The greater 
part of the tow'n is situate within the walls of the citadel. 
Its commerce is confined solely to the exportation of tobacco 
and cotton, without any corn. We had not time to make 
any careful inquiries for inedaJs; but we observed other 
antiquities of more or less note. A very large aqueduct 
still remains upon two tiers of arches, and in perfeet order: 

it 


(l) Acts. xvi. (I, 10, 11, 12. 
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jt now conducts water from Mount JPano ju;.? to the cUadel. crup.xii. 
Two precijjices of this mountain which considers 

as a branch detached from Rkoilopc'-, apju’oach so near the 
sea, as to form narrow defiles on its beach, tlie passages of 
which v\'ere once closed and defended bv wails. 'J’hcse 
brows of the mountain are now called (Uu-.lngiitis: and 
opposite to a juunt, directly under the farlhosi of these 
Ciistognas, is situate the Isle of Tiivsi/s; famous for its 
quarries of a sjilciuiid tr/ille marhfe, wliich Iti all respects 
resembles the 

(2) iSi t-i!i .'1 Ant. tiro:j. I’art 1. ii|>. 201, 2<)2, iMitd. 

(:i) (ciryopli'lii-. tiifivl.iii.- nails it \i:vKii(ji<un‘:, Fide Ctirjniiliiluni, Lil. dc Murmur, 
ylntifi. Traj. ud Hhrn. l/ la. 
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NEAI’OLIS, TO THU TElllUTOIlY OE THE CICOXES, 

Antiquitiesi of Neapolis — Bclon — Via Militaris—Pliagres— Tarhir 
Couriers — Rirer Ncstus— Yeiiiga — Ramadan—Turkish Saint — 
Ruins of Bislonia — Pains Bistonis — Pyrgis — lilitxlope — River 
Kuru-lrhi—Tombs of Turkish Saints—National ll vUs — Ruins at 
Mycena Kalis—Great Plain of ChouagUnrhir — Gymmergi'ne— 
Leunclaviiis— Pub/h Rath — Guyumdfi—Disregard shewn to the 
Firman — Conduct of the Sourdfi — Bridges — Tchafs-tcheyr — 
Extraordinary IJospuality of a Turk —Serriuni Promontory — 
Shepshe — Peresteria—Great Roman Road—Territory of the Cicones 
—Appearance of Fahy after its coitflagration-—\&mam&—Perilous 
Situation of the Author and his Companions—Behaviour of the 

Rebels 
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Rebels—Particulars of the sacking and burning of Fairy—Cause 
of the disaster—Difficulty tf (juitting the town. 

As wc rode out of (Camllo) Neapolis, [Monday, January 
the fourth,) we saw a nionolithal Sotm, supplyinj; the place 
of a cistern, close to a very antient well. It consisted of one 
entire block of marble; whereon, in large and distinct 
characters, we observed the following Inscription; which 
was also noticed anil copied by Belon, upon the same spot, 
a century and a half before our coming : 

CORNELIA • P - FIL • ASPRILIA • SAC • DIVAE • AVG 
ANN•XXXV-HSE- 

The mouth of the well consisted of two pieces of marble, 
which had once been fastened together by cramps of metal, 
cither of brass or iron; but they had been long removed. 
The marble was deeply furrowed by the ropers u.scd in 
drawing w-ater; a circumstance which has beern previoiusly 
considered in this work as affording a rea.sonable criterion 
forjudging of the antiquity of wells, where this appearance 
is exhibited. IJeyond the tre/l is the aqueduct, conveying 
water to the citadel, liehn mentions the time when this 
aqueduct was restored to its pristine use, and the name of 
the Pasha to whom the inhabitants were indebted lor thcr 
benefaction-'. The same person removed the Soros we have 

now 


(l) “ II iVy a jias long teinp-i i\\\' .Al-rah'm Uacka rcRtauM nn conduit tl’eaii, f)ui 
jivoil eslci autrc’sfoU I'.iit par Ics Koys dc Macedoine, donl le couranl dc la i'outainc csi 
conduiet de plus dc Irois lieues do lit jus()ues en la \-ille dc la Cavalle, ct vienl d’unc 

3 I 
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giAP. xni. now described, with two others of similar form and 
magnitude, from the suburbs, and caused them to be 
placed, where they now are, by the public wells of the 
town His name was Ibrahim Pasha, or, as Belon writes it, 
Ahrahin Bacha. Speaking of the three marble Soroi, he 
says, they were each of them eleven feet long, five feet high, 
and six feet wide. He has also given the inscriptions that 
were upon the two others, which we did not see*. 
According to his account of the public donations made by 
Ibrahim Pasha to Cavallo, it appears that Neapolis rose 
again from its ruins under his auspices. The inscriptions 
which he has preserved, as being found in the place, are all 
of them Roman; but this would hardly have happened, if, 
as he supposed, the city has existed ever since the time of 
Alexander the Great. Paul Luras also passed through 

Cavallo: 


hauto montagiie, lousiours suyuant la coste par le conduiet, jiisques i tat qu'ellc trouue 
vne valine ; cl :i fin de la faire passer, il a falhi luy t'aire dc grades arches hautes i\ 
reqnipcllent, pour la rendre de la montagiie cn la ville, en sorte qiie les arches dudit 
cunihiicl ont ]ilus dc trentc toises cu hauteur : et pour la grande cominiiditc des eaux dc 
ci'ste fmitaiiie, h ville f/'ii ealoit deshahilee a csic rcnduc fort peuplee.” Les Ohserva- 
tmns de plusieum Sing, truuuees eti Crece, fs’e. par I', liehm du Mans, liv. i. c. 59.y. 58. 
Paris, 1555. 

(1) “ II y feit aiwsi transporter irois sepulchres de pierre de marl/re, qui estoyent h 
vn quart dc licuo de la, en vii champ, les<iucls il I'eil nicltre dcssous les futtlaines, pour 
servir de bas-sins a abreuucr lc« cheuaux dcs passant.s.” Ibid, f. 60. Thus Bclo7i 
was the first to oltscrvc ihccastuin of using aulient Soitui, all over Turkej/, as cisterns 
at the public fonniains. 

(2) P • C • ASPKR • ATRIAKIVS • MONTANVS • EQVO • PVBLICO • HONORATVS 
ITEM • ORTsAMENTl.S - DECVRIONATV.S • E’l' • INIVRALICIS • PONTIFEX 
FLAMAN - J.)1VI • ( LAVm • PllII.lPPlS • ANN • XXIII • HIC • S ■ E 

The olher coniitincd the name of the mother of /tsprUiu, mentioned above : 

CORNELIA • LONGA • ASPRILI.AE - M.ATF.R ■ ANN • LX • H • S • E 
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Cavallo*: but neither he, nor subsequent travellers, mention xm 

having seen here any Greek inscription. The other anti¬ 
quities described by Belo?i are rather characteristic of a 
Homan than of a Grecian colony; namely, the cisterns of a 
hardened cement, like what is found nt Ba}cp\ In short, 
there seems to be little ground for believing that the 
deductions he has made from Pliny and Mela, to prove that 
this town was Boucepluila, have any reference to Cavallo : 
but, to increase the confusion thus introduced into the 
geography of Macedonia, he has also maintained that its 
more antient name was Cl/alastra (by him written 
Chalastrea'), a town situate upon one of the Macedonian 
lakes^, towards the Thcrmean Gulphh With much more 
reason might he have called it Phagres; because 'Hiucydides 
relates", that when the Pieriam were expelled their countiy, 

they 


(3) Aucl the account of his journey proves that the lapse of a Iiundrecl years lias 
effected no change in the mode of travelling In Macedonin. It is really curious to 
observe how accurately the. time spent by Lucas upon this route corrtisponds with the 
rate of our progress. He arrived at Cavalln upon the. 1 llh of .lanuary 1/15. 
“ D'Orfim, j’arriviii en six heurcs a I’lacesle, et trois heures apriis ii la CavalU.” 
Voyage du Sicur Paul Lucas, lomvTi. p.Ul. Amst. 17-1-1. 

(41 “ Ces cisternes antiques sonl faites de si fort eiraent, qu'elle.s ne prondront non 
plu.s fin, que feui une pierre de marbre dur.” Jielon. liu.i. t. 57- /. 5S. J'ar. 155.'5. 

( 5 ) Ibid. f. 57. 

(O’) JLaXatrrpafuy rirpov, and \aXdirTfmc rye iv MactCoytif Xi/tvi/c. i. e. 
Chalastraeum nitrum, ik Chalastra Maccdoniae paludc. Suidas. P'ide Annot. Gronov. 
in Stephan, lih. de IJrbib. p.TW. ( 12 .) 

(7) r>/i' Qtppaiov coKtruy. Stephan, de Urbib. &c. p. 710 . Amst. 16/8. 

(8) 'Araari/irarret « pii' niepfai- Tlitpat, o'i vartpoy vnd rd Tlayyatoy 

repay ^rpvpdyoc fn/tray 4>dyy)ijro, eai rfXXa yopia. Thucydides, lib. ii. cap. PQ. 
p. 144. ed. Hudsoni. Qscon. 1 O 96 . 
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cHAi»^ xMi. they inhabited a town of that name, situate under PangjEus, 
and beyond the Strvmox. 

Upon quitting the town, vve ascended a j)art of Moum- 
Panoajus, now called Pangea, by a paved road, and had a 
fine view of the hay of Ncapolis. The top of the hill, 
towards the left, was covered with ruined tvalls, and with 
the antient aqueduct, which here crosses the road. From 
hence wc desccnch^d by a paved road, as before, towards 
the north-east, until "we arrived upon the shore of the hay, 
which is u])ori the other side of this promontory ; the Isle 
OF TiiAsos being in view, towards the south-east. Looking 
to the cast, we saw the high top of Samotiiuacf-, which 
makes such a conspicuous appearance from the Plain of 
Troy. To the south, towering above a region of clouds, 
appeared the loftier summit of Mount Atiios. 

Alter leaving this bay, wc crossed another mountain, 
and by a paved road, as before. As wc descended from 
it, we observed the remains of an antient gateway, v\ hich 
I Mditmix. once closed this military way. Continuing our descent, wc 
arriv'edupon a plain, where we saw &on\c gipsies, andj)asscd 
over a small river; and came, in two hours from the time of 
our leaving Cavullu, to what is termed in the country a 
Tchiflich, or eountr\-scat of a I'urk, called Vharpantit, 
situate upon the side of a hill; above which, towards the 
left, were the ruins of a fortress, and of walls with mural 
lowers. We have endeavoured to mark the position of 
these ruins with the more precision, because they arc 
unknown. It is impossible that a citadel here could have 
belonged to Abdeka; because this was a maritime city, at the 

embouchure 
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embouchure of the river Nestus : nor is it easy to say what ''n'- 

its name w'as; for of the i^oman colonies, there was not 

one, especially along this territory, but some allusion lo 

it may be found in history. Perhaps this citadel may 

have been the asylum of those fugitive Pinuans, alluded 

to by Thucydides under the name of Piiagrics': but the I’h-Ln.. 

event to which the origin of Phagre,<{ is ascribed, has 

reference to the fifth century before Christ; and the style of 

building visible in these ruins can hardly be supposed 

characteristic of so remote a period*. Prom this place our 

journey extended over a long and dreary plain, full of 

bogs, having upon our right a view of the sea, of Mount 

AthoH, Samothrace, Thasos, and several smaller islands; and 

upon our left, bordering the plain from the suuih-west to 

the 


( 1 ) Vidf Tliucydidi’ni, loco citato. jtiIXic teste St('|jhano, 

I'.b. dc Urbib. tWe p. ilS5. ed. trVonovii, y/mst. l0/8. tjos cliaiti niciiiinit iVy/ox in 
V/ifKii, p. ti-4. vd. Cniinni. L.Ual. Hiijy. 

{2) For the aniuj'iiiy ot I’/iagri's, we must allow a period considerably excvcdintj 
tivo thousand two hundred years. The foundation of the Macedonian empire is by 
Thuafdides ascribed to Alexander of Argos in Peloponnesus, lather ol I’eidu'tas. Thu 
Pieriaiis, driven out of their country, established ihcujieUes upon the Sinus Stipmoincus, 
or Itap of Xeapoiis; wliicb from them look the name of ihe Gulph nf Pieria, and 
tetained thi.s appellation to the time when Thiuydides wrotir hi.s history, as he cxitrcssly 
.states: Kut tri ua! vuv llir^iKur KoXiroe euXetrat >; liru Hayyafu irodt dc/XaffffUt 
yij,K.r.\. (Tli\icyd. Hist. lib. ii. c. 99 . p. 144. cd. Hudsuni.) Tlwt wc are. not 
liable to mneb error in the position here assigned to Phugrrs, may be inadt; plain from 
Scylai; who, enumerating the cities of Thrace, places AmphiftolLs, Pliagres, Gatepsus, 
CEspma. and other em/ioria, towards ihc Isle of Thasos; as FiM.v{Hr reads the text of 
that \e>y .mtienl geographer. (Scylae. Caryatid. Pcripl. vd. Croiiov. p. 64. L.Uul, 
1697 I li lt aceordiiigto the celebrated Chronicle of tlta Aruadelian Mai blifs, Alexander 
the Argiue, lather of Perdiecas, died 402 years before Christ: ilierefore the building 
of Phagres took place nearly twenty-three centuries .igo. 
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cHAP. xiit. the north-east, the lofty range of the mountains of Rhodope. 

We met several parties of travelling Tartars, the couriers of 
Turkey, going at their usual expeditious rate. Some of 
them halted to speak to our Tchohodar ; and told him that 
they had all been detained, owing to the turbulent state 
of the country, and particularly owing to some dissensions 
at a place called Fairy, in the road to Constantinople; 
that the road had been for some time shut in consequence 
of those troubles, but that it was now again open. After 
passing this desolate plain, about two hours and a half 
from Charpaniil, v\ e crossed the rapid torrent of the Karasik 
river, by a ferry of flat-bottomed barges. It was much 
flooded, owing to the late rains; and the turbid W'ater 
looked like a rolling tide of liquid mud. This river 
River TVrt/fM. being the Nestus of the antients, we inquired diligently 
after the ruins of Audeka, situate upon the eastern side 
of its embouchure'; but could gain no intelligence 
of this most powerful city of all Thkace% the fair 
colony of the Tefi ’, famous for its Epicurean philosopher, 
Democritus*. To the north-west, at the base of a high 
mountain, we saw a town called KaiabUnar, in a beautiful 

situation: 

(1) "'On find Till’ NiVffd,' Trurn/ifir irpih di'aroXdt, ’’Afirtipa irrIXie irtJyvfjot 

'A(i?ijpov, Hi' III TDv Aio/d/t'iiui tmrui cijiayiti’. Excerpta ex Libri Sept, fine Strabon. 
Geog- p. 482. eel. Ovnn. • 

(2) Mtra' Cl TUVTa irXtuirnc fit "Afthipa, irpoaiiydyrro irdXiv iv raic ci/ya- 
TurUrair. tiSirav rifri rwr iiri (r'ipi^Ktir,. Diodor. Sicul. Bibliothec. Hist. lib. xiii. 
cap. 72 . vol. V'^. p. 353. ed. JVtsseling, Argentor, An 7 . 

(3) "AjiHiipa loaXi; Tip’ur diroticla. 

(4) ’Ek rni)r»/'; yap Kal Aij/ioKpiTiSc igriy « 4>(Xdiro0«f. Stephan, de Urbib. &c. 
p.5. cd. Gronov. Amsl. l(i7B. 
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situation: above it, upon the summit, is the residence 
of a Turkish saint. Afterwards, we overtook a large 
caravan of tobacco: it was convej'cd in twenty or thirty 
waggons, drawn by buffaloes, and going to Comtaniimple. 
At sun-set we arrived at Ycniga: here we found the 
inhabitants discharging their topliailiCH” and pistols, to 
celebrate the beginning of the llamadav; which made it 
dangerous to appear in the streets. During this Just, they 
abstain from every indulgence that can be considered as the 
smallest gratification of sense—even from smoking, or 
drinking water—the whole time that the siin is above tlie 
horizon: the consequence is, that the moment sunset is 
proclaimed by the {Mucs.zrn?i) crier of a mosque, from a 
minaret,the Moslems abandon themselves to the most profligate 
excesses ; —and woe be to the {Djowr) infidel Christian, who 
happens to fall in their way during the moments of their 
frantic licentiousness ! There is, however, much pretence 
in the rigour with which the Turkish fasts are said to be 
observed ; as in all countries, where similar privations are 
enjoined by religion. There are some of the Moslems, no 
doubt, who observe the strictest abstinence; owing to the 
sincerity of their devotion : but there are many others who 

will 


(5) So the word is written by T.ord Byron, in his delightful Poem. 'I’he word means 
a musket; but the tofihuike is a long slender rifle, very dilfereiit iii its form from 
our common musket, isomc of those barrels that we saw here were six feet in length. 

“ Though too rciiinte fur suuud to wake 
“ In erhurs of the far'tnptiaiie, 

. “ The flashes of each joyous peal 

“ Arc seen to jirove the MotUm’s zeal." 

JTir Cinmr, Hue 11 . fjeiml. 1 ^ 1 .' 1 . 


CHAP. xm. 


Vciiign. 


Rniimdar. 
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CHAP. XIII. v\ri]i both eat and drink, when they can do this without 
being observed by one of their own religion. The Dervishes 
are, of all others, the most likely to violate the rules 
prescribed by the Koran, when they have an opportunity ; 
and we often supplied them with the means. When 
alone with us, they would eat pork, and drink mne, and 
laugh at the absurdity of considering such things to be 
forbidden. But the most amusing instance of this kind was 
adbrded, during the Ramadan, by our Tchohodar. Having 
observed that the poor fellow, in his fatiguing journeys, took 
no refreshment when we halted for this purpose, although 
naturally corpulent and fond of good living,—but that he 
had the additional mortification of seeing us feed heartily 
upon such occasions,—we endeavoured, by every persuasion, 
and by putting before him the best provisions that the 
country afforded, to induce him to break his fast. It was 
all to no purpose: he shook his head and sighed, s:iying, 
that it was “ contrary to his religion, and therefore 
impossible.” At last we 'hit upon an expedient which 
enabled us to keep him in better plight for the future. We 
wrapped up the logs of a baked turkey in paper, with bread 
and salt; and when he was upon the road, at a distance from 
any town or village, where he could not be observed by any 
other Moslem, one of us, corning behind him, conveyed the 
packet into his hand. He no sooner saw what it contained, 
than, muttering his {/llhhamdnltllali) “God he praised!" 
with great energy, he fell to work, making as hearty a meal as 
any of us had done before : and in this manner we took care 
afterwards that he should be regularly supplied, leaving him 
* to 
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to slake his thirst, as he could, from the fountains we passed ^chap.mil 
on the road. 

We found no medals, nor inscriptions, nor any other 
antiquities at Ycniga. It contains about two hundred 
houses. The inhabitants are all Turks, who carry on a 
commerce in tobacco. The post is here established, or it 
would be a place of little note. During tlie whole night, 
the noise of a large drum, continually passijig, added to 
the uproar of the Ramadan: and as it is almost an act of 
religious duty among the Moslems to prevent people from 
taking rest during the nights of this fast, it may be 
supposed that our sleep was not very sound. In the 
morning, {'J'uesday, Jan. 5,) before we left the town, 
observing that it was a market day, we examined the things 
brought for sale. There was a good supply of corn and 
of garden vegetables; also a great quantity of limber, in 
planks, ready for building, brought by peasants from the 
‘mountains. Four-wheeled waggons are very generally used 
here; but they are slightly and ill constructed, and little 
calculated for the bad roads about i'entga. 

About an hour’s distance from the town, we came to 
the dwelling of a Turkish saint. He lived in a little round Turktiib Saint, 
stone building, near the road, which had more the appear¬ 
ance of a small ^ntient temple than of a modern structure. 

Opposite to‘the door w'as a red flag; and below it, a box to 
receive parahs, as pious donations fi'om passengers. 'I hese 
saints in Turkey are either persons bereft of reason, or who 
affect to be so ; and they are very much revered. The same 
ilat and swampy plain appeared to the east of Yeniga 

VOL. IV. 3 K that 
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CHAP, xm . that we had seen before we reached it ; and the same ridge 
of high mountains throughout its whole length upon our 
left, extending east and west. This plain is two or three 
days’ journey in length; and, like the rest of Thbace, it 
exhibits little worthy of observation. The sea enters into it 
by a narrow mouth, and forms a wide salt-water lake. We 
came to the edge of this lake at two hours’ distance from 
Ven/ga. It was covered with different kinds of water-fowl: 
there was one of immense size, resembling a swan as to 
its body and neck, but having a long bill shaped like a 
spoon. At the northern extremity, or inland termination 
of this lake, we came to a large and picturesque ruin, as of 
an a/j/fet/ or monastery, of very great magnitude. There 
was a paved causeway leading through the fen to and from 
this building. Almost the whole of the tmlis, and many of 
the mural towers, were yet standing. It had once been 
fortified. Within this structure w^e found the remains of 
a church and of a chapel, evidently formed out of an 
edifice that had been more antiently erected to serve 
purposes of war rather than of peace; the interior of the 
ecclesiastical part of the building exhibiting arches that had 
been walled up, and walls plastered over and painted 
by some of the early Christians. We found fragments 
of Grecian sculpture; among others, Ihe breast of a 
female statue covered with drapery, and finely executed 
in white marble. The remains of portals, or propylcea, 
were visible, with three gales in each place of entrance. 
There was one upon the western side of the building ; and 
here we observed, among the foundations, the grand style of 

Grecian 
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Grecian architecture, consisting of large blocks of marble 
placed evenly together witfiout any cement. In the walls 
of the church we saw large slabs of Thasian marble, finely 
grooved, as for the ornaments of a Heathen temple. The 
modern name of this ruin is Bodr Kalis. We shall perhaps 
be also able to ascertain its antient appellatidn and history; 
for we have already afforded data sufficient to prove, that 
this was the Citadel of Bistonia ; and that the lake was the 
Palus Bistonis. We procured a few coins upon the spot; 
but they gave us no information, being all of them either 
Cuphic or ecclesiastical. But the situation of so considerable 
a lake in this part of Thrace, added to the appearance of 
an ecclesiastical ruin among the vestiges of a more antient 
citadel, will guide us to the name of the original inhabitants 
to whom they belonged, and prove them to have been the 
Bistonians, a people mentioned by Herodotus, through 
whose territory Xerxes marched, in his way to invade 
Greece'. Bistonia was an Episcopal See, within the /Arch¬ 
bishopric of Trajanopolis': this' explains the appearance of 
ecclesiastical buildings among the ruins of the antient citadel. 

The 


(1) rirtiroi, Ktttfyet, Blvroyet, K.r.X. (lib. vii. c. 110. p. 41S.} The lake ii 

also alluded to liy Herodotus, and its situaliou very distinctly marked. The city of 
O 1 C.KA stood towards the maritime border of it. Two rivers ran into it, called Travut 
and Compsafus .- Kara Si dkicaiav, UIZTOMIAA, it worafiol Cilo fiVruri rd v^up, 
Tpavdt rc cal Kd/ii/>aro(. Herodot. Hist. lib. vii. c. IO 9 . p. 415, ed. Gronof. 
L. Bat. 1715 . 

(2) Vid. Annot. Gronov. in Stephan. Kb. de Urbibus, ire. p. 169 - Not. 34. 
Amsl. Iff/S. 
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CHAP, xm. The hake Bistonis is mentioned by Straho'; and it is called 
rnim [u,iyttXri the sreat lake of that name*. It is also 

mentioned hy Pliny \ and by Scymnus tfuus*: yet such 
appears to have been always the forlorn condition of 
Thrace, that we find hardly ,a single allusion to it in any 
other writer; And a feature in geography, which if found in 
Greece would have been the subject of constant allusion, is 
almost as little known as one of the lakes of America. 
Yet the Bisiunians were of sufficient importance to render 
their name applicable, in the language of poetry, to the 
whole of Thrace : and in this sense they arc mentioned by 
Lucan'. The distance of the ruins of IIistonia (for by 
this name wc may now call them) from Cavallo, agrees so 
nearly with that stated in the Jerusalem Itinerary for the 
rin-fth. interval between Neapolis and Pvugis, that we may M'ith 
good reason adopt this latter reading, instead of Piirdis, in 
consequence of the turrefted appearance of the ruins; which 
remarkably confirms a suggestion of fTesseling, in his notes 

upon 

(1) ’’H vrlftKtiTui t) BiwroWt. Excerpt, cx l.ib. VII. fine Strabon. 

Geog. p. 482. ed. O.ion. 

(2) " Uuia Gra-'ce Locus dlcitnr Xifsyti, memoralur Ptolemseo, lib. iii. c. II." 
j4nnot. GTiinriv. in Shfihan. Lib. de. Urlib. ts’e. p. Ifiq. Not.SJ. Jmst. 1(178. 

(3) “ Abdera libera civitas, Stugnum Bistonum el gons.” Hist. Nat. lib. iv. c, 11. 

lorn. 1. p. 213. L. Bat. lb'33. . 

('O - Jk' fi rw>' trfiCt; di'(iTii\i}y 

^llpioy, Xujifivaii ruvyufj,' dtrti riZy litarnyuy 
Qu^Kwy, r-pofii'ik7)‘. fVri AIAINIl 1J12TON1S. 

Scymnus Chius, ver. 677, 

( 3 ) “ Sanpiineum vcluti qunticus Iklluua flagellum - 

JBislottas, aut .Mavurs ogilans.’ Lucan. Phartal. HI), k ii> 
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upon that hwerary\ The city of Bistonta is mentioned chap, xiii 

by Stcpfuinus'; hut he takes no notice of the/a/re. The 

ruins are surrounded by a swamp, into which falls one 

of the two rivers mentioned by JTei'odotus ; thence flowing 

into the Lagoon, close to the building. The air of this 

place is of course pestilential during summer. I'he land of 

the Bistoniaii territory appeared to us to be less cultivated 

than the rest of the country; owing, perhaps, to the abundance 

of food supj)lied by the fisheries upon the fair ’': it is wholly 

given up to pasture. We saw a fine breed of sheep here ; 

but, as usual, it was mixed with a very bad sort. 

A.s we proceeded, the high range of Rhodope was still 
upon our left, consisting of denuded mountains, "J'hey are 
called Karon-lan ; and the plain here bears the name of 
Chouugilarkir. Our road was due east. met s(!Ycral 

rouirh- 


(()) In vnc. I’uitDis. “ Pardus vir multo docli-isimus ml Aniniian. ligit, milla 
taineu .mlilit’i rnuss;t. Mihi Purgix .sivt* Pi/rgh non disjilicercl, fi liirrfs hie I'liis'iL- 

alinnde liquoret.” Itinerar. JUt'rtisdlymh. yi. (i03. ed. n-csscliti!:. Amsl. l/.'J.'i. 

(7) mSTUNIA, reIXic tiiru lHnTuffir gtti ri/< "X/irroK. 

Stephan. Byzantin. de Urbib. Scf. p. 

(8) Jictmi iiK'nlions a lake which seems to be ihal imw desetribed. “ l,i; Lac 

de liournii, ou Jlislmnii.i, est ile grand renenu an pays. Car 11 y a dc fort bonuLS 

pescherks. La mer cn cest eiidroici la ne croist ne diiniime j.iniais, tcc. Its y 

pcsclieiit njoull grande (ju.mtite de pelits poissoiis seniblables :mx Ath's, qiie )es 
Grecs de liourtm noinnient Lifinga, et a t-on.stantinoplc Liiuriui. C’'cst eeliiy 
qne Guliim S nomnie Lenlhais, Les Pnnskn.<i vne Vandolic, et aiix anues ji.iys vn 
Dart." (Belnn. Otservat. tS'c, en Crete, v. (jO. y. 6l. Paris, IS.'i.'i.) Ai d in chap.0'2, 
he says, “ I.e Lac ttisloniiis, ipii miiintcnant est appclle liaurnn, iliuiuel Arhlulc, an 
huittiesme livre des unitnaux, trezieme Chapitre, a parle en ceste luaniere—' Quinetinm 
marilimis Lacubus genera plitra piscium marinoruvi gigni aperlum est, et m Bisto- 
NiDi Lacu plurima genera kabentur.’ " Ibid. 
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CHAP. XIII. 


River KArft- 
tchi. 

Tombs of 

Turkish 

Baiots. 


National 

WelU. 


rough-looking fellows, who were all armed, and came 
towards us, firing off their tophaihes. We expected some 
interruption from them; but they contented themselves with 
questioning the Tchohodar, who, with a large ataghan, 
and two loaded pistols in his girdle, held his carabine 
cocked all the while he was answering them. At 
the distance of two hours and a half from Gymmergme, 
to which town we were going, we rode through a river, 
called KArA-tchi: it is considerable only during heavy 
floods. The tombs of Turkish saints, like the dwelling of one 
before noticed, are distinguished by a little red flag, and a 
box to collect alms. But the most remarkable appear¬ 
ance in this route, was the number of cemeteries, situate 
in desert places over which the road passes; containing, 
severally, from three to four hundred graves, with grave¬ 
stones, and no village being near to them. The wells in 
Thrace differed from any we had ever seen. There is a 
kind of well which may be considered as universal in 
Hurope; it may be observed from the shores of the Icy 
Sea to the Mediterranean-, namely, that which exhibits 
the antient and simple mode of raising water by a huge 
lever, having at one end a counterpoise to the bucket, 
formed by fastening on large stones : and this sort of well 
sometimes appears in Thrace. But there is another, 
more common, and perhaps more antient: this consists of 
an arch, from which, by a covered flight of ten or fifteen 
steps, persons are conducted to the level where the water 
rises. The Turkish improvement of fhc fountain is also often 


seen: 
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seen: and as this plan is much to be preferred, both for its 
convenience and cleanliness, it is ver^' remarkable that it 
should be thus frequent in the most barbarous countries, even 
by the way-side, far removed from any habitations; and also 
in the poorest towns of Italy; while fountaim arc so rare in 
the wealthiest eitics of Britain. There are parts of England 
where this luxury, which would be so conducive to the 
health of the inhabitants, is almost unknown. When we 
were within an hour and a half of Gymmergrne, we passed 
the ruins of another citj^ or town, upon our left, called by 
the name oiMycena Kalis. Tlie walls were very thick, 
and had been constructed of large pebbles, imbedded in 
mortar; a stj'le of masonry inconsistent with any con- 
jectiire, as to the antiquity of the building, excited by the 
remarkable appellation now borne by these ruins. In 
another quarter of an hour we passed a river called 
Alssu ; and at sun-set arrived at the large town of Gym- 
merginc, written Commcrcinc by Behn'. According to 
the Pandects of Leunclavius, these names are corruptions of Ltmtciauiu*. 
Gumuha, called Gumulzhia by the Turks*. About half an 
hour before we entered the town, we saw a large tumulus. 

It 


(1) " Nous troniiaBmes vne jiclite buurgade nomiucc Cummercine, qul est i demie 
journue. du Buurmi, ou it y avail de tuutcs surtes dc viandes qne nous voulnsmes acheter. 
11 y a les ruim-s d’vn petit chastrlvt, dedens lequel cst TEglisc dus Grecs Chrestieni: 
car le village est habitw des Grci’s, et pen de Turcs." Belon. Ottervat. des plus. 
Singular, tslc.en drece, f. 6l. Paris, 1555. 

(2) This town is mentioned by Leunclavius, in his ’• Pandectes UistoruB Tur- 
cicte," No. 43. together with Marolia (Maroii&i) and Sires. " II®c oppida locis 
paullo ante nooiinatis vicina sunt, ulteriua in Grweiam de die scilicet in diem progre- 
dientibus e Thraciil Turcis. Sunt enim in finibus Thracis Gumuhina et Marolia, 


non 
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CHAP, xni. It be necessary here to recapitulate a part of the 
preceding observations; because the geography of this 
country is so little known, that there is no notice taken in 
any modern map, cither of the great plain we had passed, 
or of the remarkable range of high and bare mountains, 
extending cast and west, at whose feet this plain lies. The 
mountains evidently constitute a part of the great chain ot 
Rhodope : they now bear, as was before stated, the name 
fireat Plain of Karowkiu and the plain is called C/iouagilarkir. Many 
villagcs and towns lie out of the road, upon the south side 
of the long Hhodupcan chain. In fact, if we would seek 
for an accurate description of this part of '^rHUAcc, it is 
only to be found in Herodotus-, and upon this account, 
the best map of the country is that which was published 
by l)c Lisle', because it was adapted to the text of the 
historian. Herodotus, relating the march of Xerxes towards 
Greece, enumerates with great fidelity all the principal 
objects*. 

It 


non Riagno disjuncta; intervallo. Gumulzina Castaldo in tabuiik Grerciae recentiori 
Cumalxa corrupl 6 scripla legilur, pro Cumulxa vcl Gimulxa, quani Turci Gitmulzinam 
vocaiii. Marolia Graecm ciit Makumia, quae inter archicpiscopalua refertnr a Leone 
Augusto. Gcograpliis nnsiris jam Manigna dicitur. Sita est ultra civitalern AiiKifM, 
de qua numero Wl. diximus, quit itur in Turssaliam n Turacia. Swm Graecis 
numero cnullitudinis Sbiihas dicunlur, urbs aaiis celebriii, quam Leonts AiigiiKti Novella 
refert inter mctropoles. Pra-lor Grxeiic iioster liaud procul a Cisso, do qiii dictum 
numero 30, versus MarUxam, vel Hkduum flunicn collocat.” Chalcondyl. Hist, de 
Reb, Turcic. p. 417- Paris, ItiSO. 

( 1 ) Grwri* Pars Septcntrionalis, Auctore Gullelmo De Lisle. Paris, I 70 S. 

(2) HfjoSvc t'l A rou \op'nrKov iifoptderu eri rijy 'EXXdSa, k. r. X. Herodoli 
Hist. lib. vii. c. lOB. p.-114. cd. Gronovii, 
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It was at Gynnncrgine that we receiveil the first authentic cha» * . xiir 
intelligence of the disastrous state of the country tovvards 
the cast; and \vc heard the news that Fairy, a town 
through whieli it wuvdd be tieeessary to pass, in our waj' to 
Comfaniiiw/ilc, had been t:ik(ui by the, rebels, and was now 
in their hands; its former inhabitants having fled to Mary, 
the antient ?,Iahonk.\. Wc found, however, from the arrival 
of Tartar couriers, that the road was considered as being 
open; the rebels in posscssian of/'W/y having given notice 
that travellers might pass unmolested. 

Gymnirrgiue contains one thousand houses: of this • 

number, four hundred belong to Greeks, sixty to Jews, 

Jifteai to Armaiiaus, and the rest to its Turkish inhabitants. 

There is here carrii'd on an inland commerce, in the 
sale of coj'u, cotton, tobacco, uoot, &e. As wc passed 
through the streets, we were insulted and pelted by the 
rabble. The Turks calling us Djowrs; and even the 
Greeks, seeing that we were escorted by a Tchohodar, mistook 
us for French prisoners going to Constantinople, and reviled 
us accordingly. In the midst of all this tumult, seeing 
some Greek {Guyumdji) silrcrsniiths at wmrk, we asked 
them for {ra^ergf fraXaigs) medals; but they hurried us 
away through fear of the Turks; promising, however, to 
come to the khan. In the evening, the minarets were 
illuminated fo'r the Ramadan. Being feverish, and troubled 
with pains in the joints, whether owing to bad air or to 
fatigue, we took the advice of our old Tchohodar, and 
followed his example, by going to the public bath. “ You 
will come out of it,” said he, “ as supple and refreshed as 

.3 L il’ 


VOL. JV. 
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CHAP , xin. if you were born again.” When we came to this place. 
Public Hath, we only wished that some such painter as Hogarth had 
delineated the scene that was here exhibited. The interior of 
the hath was full; and it might have been deemed a cavern of 
the Furies. We beheld a dark vault, in which a number of 
ghastly and pallid tigures, with lamp.s faintly glimmering 
through the steam, came in shrouds, us from the tombs, to 
stare upon our faces. They had bald heads, with whiskers or 
long beards; and as they exposed their bare arms, we obscrvc’d 
that they were tattooed and marked with gunpowder. .Reing 
conducted along the gloomy passages, we heard such horrid 
howling and incantations, that we feared to proceed ,- for the 
sounds were increased and confused by echoes and reverbera¬ 
tions from the vaulted roofs. At last, being prepared for the 
mihtionj, we were led to an inner vault, and inhaled an 
atmosphere in which w'C felt as if we should he sulTocated, 
until we were relieved by a eopious [)erspiration excited by the 
hot vapour tilling the chamber. After this, tlie attendants 
proceeded to their usual office of kneading and cracking the 
limbs and joints; considered by tlie 7 as a great luxury, 
but by us as so exceedingly unpleasant that we soon put 
a slop to the operation, and returned to the khnu, 
ou.uiiii.iii. blere we found the {(Jiiyiamlji) silversmiths, waiting for 
us, with a number of medah for sale. If we may depend 
upon w hat these men affirm, silver coins alone are found: 
possibly the peasants bring sihtir only for sale, as the 
ln' 0 )izc would not be purchased for melting. All the medals 
otiered to us here were of silver; and it is remark¬ 
able that the greater number consisted of medals of 

Rhodes, 
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Rhodes, differing in their dies. Some of them were bad medals 
of JUtxander; or of the Roman emperors, Trajan znA Antonin us 
Pius: and there were many Consular coins;—also the large 
silver tetradrachms of Hernclea Sintica, most of which were 
spurious ; but whether antient or modern forgeries w^e could 
not tell; the metal was not sonorous, nor the work sharp ; 
the die being indistinctlj'^ developed, and the surface rough. 

'J’he following morning (Jan. 6), being that of the 
celebration of a Greek festival, great difficulty occurred in 
procuring either horses for the road, or any Stn'iidj) ‘ 
to accompany them. The author, with the Tchohodar, 
w’aited upon the Agha., and made "known his situation ; 
at the same time exhibiting \\\?, firman and passports. The 
Agha boasted that the firman was to him a matter of little 
consideration: “ he knew how to do his duty tow'ards DJuirrs, 
without any such authority.” The conference ended, however, 
in his sending an officer to enforce the attendance ol’ post* 
horses at the khan. The persons who came wdth them betrayed 
a manifest reluctance: fir.st arrived a Turkish Surud/'i, witli his 
own, and two horses ; afterwards, a Greek guide, witli five 
other horses. The two first horses being ready, and the Surudfi 
impatient to start, Mr. Cripps and the author set out with this 
man ; leaving the Tchohodar to follow with Antonio and the 
other guide with the baggage. Wc had not proceeded more 
than half anhour from Gymmerginc, before the Turkish Surudfi 

who 


niAP. xni. 


Di.Hrp^aril 
■tiieu ti t.t tiic 
J'trutufi, 


f''>ij»hit*L of 
the Sourdjt. 


(l) The Simulji is the postUlmi nr ip/iilt’, wlto accompanies posl-lmrsos in Turkey, 
and takes care <jf lliem upon the ro.id. The word Sururiji, witli two Freni h u's, literally 
means " a ^uide;" condueleur. 
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who was with us, in an authoritative tone, commanded us 
to halt, and wait until the rest of the party should arrive : 
and upon our persisting in continuing our journey, the 
miscreant drew forih his ataghan', and, threatening to stab 
Mr. Cn/jps, made him descend from bis horse, and stand in 
the mud; using every nienaeing expression at the same 
time. VV'e were armed only with one of the large 'I'urkish 
poignards, v. hich we were accustomed to use in digging the 
roots of piant.s, when we collected specimens for our 
herhary; but two Englishmen, even if unarmed, ought to be 
a match for one Tiirif, with all hi.s weapons: it would have 
been no difficult matter; therefore, to rid ourselves of this 
fellow and to gallop otF w ith the horses ; but we w'aited very 
patiently, and even endeavoured to pacify our mutineer 
until the Tchohtuiar came; who said it was neces.sary to 
endure it all ; that w e should be impaled alive if we ventured 
to strike any of the inhabitants; that it was well nothing 
worse had happened ; there being neither government nor 
religion in the country, and he w ished we were well out 
of it. 'I'he ill humour of the Surudji proceeded solely 
from his long fast, for the Ramadan; but the whole 
district was in a state of open rebellion, and bade defiance 

to 


(1) “ A toil,; worn wUli pisloU in Ihe bell, in n metiil scubbnrd, generally 

oC lilver ; aiul ainoiig the wealtliifi, gill, or of goM." Set; Lvrd Byron's Gtaunr, p. \y. 
Line lO. and Nule. Loud. I8l.{. 

' “ J hrar flic simnd of cniuiiif' fed. 

But uul u \Mi<o iiiiiic car Ui greet: 

More nc.ar—ca.-li turban I can scan, 

Ami jiUver-^bealbcd ataghan." 
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to all authority. Wc travei'scd again tlu: long and dreary 
Plmn of ChooaiiUorkh' for two hours, when we arrived at 
a bridge of eiglii or nine arches. Half an lioiir I'rom this 
bridge we passed a s/imll tUlagc; and r>ne hour afterwards 
anotlier with an untient britige of eight arclies over 

a small river. We then eaine to another village and a 
ruined bridge, distant four hours from Gijnimtrg/HC. In 
this manner we continued riding through this dreary plain 
for another hour, when it began to grow dark : and as the 
Surudjers were so surly that they refused to answer any ot 
our (jut;stions, finding that we were close to a village called 
Tchafts- Ichcifr, or Slriff-c/ici/r, we :iT*s{)!ved to halt for the 
night. Flere a new ditfieulty occurred, for e could not 
prevail upon any of the inliabitants to lodge us: but as it 
gave occasion to one of the most remarkable instances of 
hospitality perhaps ever known, it becomes a duty to relate 
our adv«*nturi- more particularly. 

"fhe rascally Sartidjces who were with our baggage had 
already dismounleil it, and were leaving us u[)on the bare 
earth, when an old 'Vmk, casually passing, and hearing some 
altercation between these men and the 'I'chohodar, demanded 
the cause ol the dispute. Being informed that these men 
refused to proceed any farther, and that some [)oor DJoiirs* 

were 


CHA1\ xm. 


Toliaf'ts- 

Icdii'JT. 


lixtr.innliiiai'y 

h()S]>itHlity »1 

a Turk. 


(2) Lord Byron's brautiful ])uem of tlie Giaouk liaviiig givi’n rise to frequent 
inquii)' as to the proper niu,!e of writing this word, whrilicr Djow h, or GiAOUKj it 
may be pnipor to add, tliat botli are c-orrcct, tlio ditibri-nru btiog only local. Our 
learned orientalist, the Rev. George Cecil Renouard, has observed, that the Turks of the 
Islands use Djowk, and :ill the MosUius ot the Continent, Ghjauh. 
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CHAP. xiiT. were in danger of being exposed all night houseless in the 
mud, he ordered the Surudjecs to bring our baggage to his 
house, and bade us all follow him. This being done, we 
were reecived into an open inclosed court, while a room 
was prepared for us. As soon as we were conducted to 
this apartment, we found the floor covered with clean mats, 
and a blazing fire already kindled. The owner of this 
dwelling was not rich ; yet he caused a supper to be sent to 
us from his little charem, where it was prepared by his 
women. Of the sacrifice thus made to hospitality by a 
Moslem we were not yet fully aware. We were supplied 
with every thing necessary to our comfort and repose ; and 
the next morning, when we rose to depart, horses were 
waiting for us at the door. "J'o our regret, as well as 
surprise, when we tendered payment for our night’s 
lodging and provisions, our benevolent host would accept 
of “ nothing,” as he said, “ but our good wishes;” and 
bidding us {Urlarula) a good journey! withdrew from 
our sight. Soon after quitting this hospitable mansion, 
perceiving that a volume of plants belonging to our herbary 
was missing, one of us returned in search of it; and found 
that the family, who had so kindly entertained us, had actually 
carried out and broken the earthen vessels out of which w^e 
drank w'ater; and were besides busily eniph)yed in com¬ 
pleting the ceremony of purification, by fumigating the mats, 
and scouring the rtiom which they conceived to have been 
defiled by the ])resenee of Cknsfuws. The inconvenience, 
therefore, and tl^e loss, which our visit to this liberal Moslem 
had occasioned in his family, will shew to what an extent 

the 
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the virtue of hospitality is sometimes carried among the chap . xiii. 
Turks. This village of Tfhqfis-tchei/r is at the eastern 
extremity of the great plain of ChouagUurkrr, and it is tlic 
last which it contains towards the cast. We rtyoiced when 
we left it; being heartily tired of the sight of a country 
with so little variation in its*appearance, and so disfigured 
by its fens and desolated soil. 

Our road from Tcluifts-tcheyr offered a continual ascent 
over a mountain, in an v.astcrljf direction, for an hour, until 
w'e arrived at a village called KaUia Gedey'tii; situate exactly 
midway between Thessulonica and Comtuntinople. This 
wild and elevated region is upon the heights of the cele¬ 
brated promontory Sekiuom, once inhabited by the Vicones, iVu- 

who assisted Triam. against the. Greeks; and whose capital 
IsMARUs was therefore destroyed by Ulysses, in his return 
from Troy. Serkium is mentioned by JJerodolns'. There 
was upon this promontory, in antient times, a little town of 
the same name ; perhaps where Sliepske now stands, fn 
the passes of this mountainous district we frequently met 
with aged Creek peasants playing upon tin; tu/uhourg/, 
or long Turkish drum, in honour of the llimiadart, and 
thus collecting purdhs from the Tartars, ami from other 
travellers. In three hours we came to the village shci.aic 
of Slicpshc, where we saw a party of armed Turks as a 
patrole, kedping a look-out, to watch the incursions of the 

rebels, 


(l) TfXfiirUiH it ni'Toi, SEI’I’EION, liVyOi; uyvftairTtj. li ti -y TijiriiKuioy 
’)r KikuVui'. Hci'odot. Hist. lib, vii, cap. 51). p. 403, et). G’/uwoc. 
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Apiieuranrr. of 
Fairy aflvr its 
i'iiuUa<;raliou. 


rebels, and give an alarm at their approach. Another hour’s 
journey brought us to a place called Percstrria; and in five 
hours from the time of our leaving Kallia (Jederai we came 
to the dc/Tcne, which marks the boundary between the 
territories of (ii/mmergh/r and Fain/ : it is also the half-way 
of this mountain-pass. The road here is frequently paved; 
being a part of the old Rout an fligh-way, leading from Rome 
to Conaiantlnoplc'. Soon after leaving the dervene, we had 
a fine view of the *d5oE\N, and of the islands Samotiiiiace, 
Iaibiios, and J..e.mnos. Our whole day’s journey was over 
a mountainous regioii. About one hour before we arrived 
at Fairy, a noble prospect was again displayed, of all the 
Guli'ii of TEnos, with Samothuace, and the more distant 
islands of the AioEAN Sea. 

Fairy is situate upon the eastern side of the mountain 
Serrium, and at the tvestern extrenjity of another plain, 
which begins after passing over this mountain ; the next in 
succession to that of Cliouagilarkir. It is distant eleven hours 
and a half from Tcha/h-tefteyr,-and within the antient territory 
of the CicoNEs. As we drew nigh to what had been the 
town only six days before, we perceived that the devastations 
made by U/ysscs in his march had been renewed; Fairy 
exhibited one wdde heap of smoking ruins:—^yet amidst these 
ruins wc were to see k for a night’s lodging. We had been 
on horseback this day from one hour before sun-rise, until an 

hour 


(1) “ chemin de ceste piain (Commercine) cstoit Ic* droit grand clieiiiin ancien, 
pour alter dc Rome ^ Conslantinople, cl eiitoil pau£ de moult gro.siics pierres taillees tt 
I’antiquc.” Beton, Observat. tics plus Singular, (!fc. cn Grece, f.6l, Paris, 1505. 
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hour after sun-set, when we rode into its deserted streets. xin 

On every side we saw notliing but tlie remains of houses 
consumed, and the terrible evidences of the sackinj; and 
burning of a town by a host of furious insurgents. ''I'he 
caravanserai alone remained standing ; but in such a state’ of 
disorder, and so crowded with cattle, that it would have beeti 
preferable to lie down upon the reeking ashes of the j)lacc ; 
the whole floor of it was covered with dung and mud. 

The Man had been burned ; but in lieu of it, a kind of 
booth had been erected, by putting together a few ])!anks, 
where coflee was sold to the rebels: and, as we w ere 
forced to consign ourselves into their hands, we considci'ed 
that wc should be safer in a place of public resort, than 
where wc were liable to the attacks of more private marauders. 

Hitherto wc had seen only a few armed individuals collected 
about this booth, who oflered us no molestatiftn. Wc agiecd 
therefore with the owmer of it, to remain with him until the 
morning. All the former inhabitants of Ftnry had deserted 
the place; and fled to another town called Mary", the 

ISMAKUS 

(2) This town occurs in the ordinary route IVom Sahmirato Cmislanlinuplc, ht^iwecii 
GymmcrginfAwCL Fairy. We were conducted from (hjmvwryint to Fairy without 


passing throngli Mary, liy winch wc saved three hours of the journey, 
are tlius laid down in Mr. Cripp.s'.i MS. Journal: 

The two routes 

from Gymmergiao to jinun 

From Gymmcrgitie to 

llmii. 

Mary . . . .10 

Tchafis-tclieyr 


Fairy . . . . 

Knllia Gederai 

1 

is' 

Shepshu 

!l 


Perasteria 

1 


Dervene 

1 


Fairy . 

S 


15 


3 M 
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FROM NEAFOLIS, 


<:nAi»^xiii.^ IsMARUS of Homer' and I'irgil*. It afterwards bore the 

Kniunis. natiic of Mauonka. Stcphamis mentions the Lake Maris’, 

whence Mary. This was the renowned city of the 
CicoNEs which experienced the vindictive rage of Ulysses, 
when it was reduced by him to the condition in Avhich 

we now beheld Fairy *; and in an age w hen the pre¬ 

datory w'arfare of these countries was much the same 
that it is now', Tlie armed mountaineers of Rhodope may 
be considered as the faithful representatives of the allies 
of Piiam; and their manners as little ameliorated by any 
trace of civilization What a night did w'e pass among 
them, in the cqff'ee-fjoothai Fairy! While day-light remained, 
few of them made their appearance ; but as soon as darkness 
^ enabled them to venture forth from their lurking-places, 
the booth became filled with fiercer ruffians than we had 
seen since our visit to the Circassians of Caucasus. Their 
coming was, announced by the firing of their tophaikes ; 

first 


(1) Odyss. ix.. ver. 40 and IpS. The Lake hmaris is also mentioned by Herodotus : 
vid. lib, vii. C. lOg. p. 415. ed. Gnmovu, L. hat. 1715. 

(!l) . “ .luvut. Ismara Ukl'cIio 

“ Cunscrere, atiiiic oiru magnum vestireTaburnnm,” 

C'vur/(ic. lib. ii. p. 44. h.Bat, 1C.?S. 

“ Nvi: tantum Rhodope mirntiir, ct hmarus Orpliea." 

Bunilir. Jictog. vi. p. \ 0, 

' ' “ lemarii ciiujiu longirva Uorj’cli." 

/SCneuI, lib, iv, p, )9C. 

“ Te quocpic lUHgiiHiiimr vicli'niiit htunre gcuti-is 
“ Vulnera dirigero.” - Ibid. lib. x. p. SOO. 

(3) M.4P11NEIA, vdXii: Kikiivuicj kutu n/r iv ^f.pp6vfiffov, TEr 

Xlfivtj MAPI2- IV cr hiufMvua rdXn. Sleph. Lib. do Urbib. p. 445. ylmst. iCys. 

(4) TXtdOti' pt ipipuv dvipoc KiKiivririn iriXatratv, 'ISMAmi' ivOtt S' iyu vtiXiv 
trpa Oov, tSXiBfa o' avrovt, k. r. X, Odyss, lib. ix. 3y. 
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first at a distance, and then close to the booth. As our 

miserable shed was open to all the winds of heaven, and 

we wished to keep a lamp burning, we were employed in 

patching paper over some of the holes, and in covering the 

crevices with our packing clothes, when we found them 

suddenly torn down by these fellows without, who presented 

their grim visages, looking through the apertures in the sides 

of the booth, to see who wen! within. All this while the 

«• 

firing of their fophaUfcs continued so close to us, tliat 
we expected at every instant to receive a random shot. 
Presently a party of them rushed into the booth, and became 
clamorous for codec. While this was serving’, they seated 
thern.selves rudely by us, stamping the butt-ends of their 
muskets, and kindling their pipes at a mongul’^ that stood 
for that purpose. At sight of these men, our Tchohodar 
became very unea.s3^ He had seated himself in a corner of 
the booth with his ataghan and pistols in his belt; but 
loosing his girdle, he now examined his weapons, and 
placed them in due readiness before him. We w'ere then 
lying upon our baggage, and affected shn^p ; although w ith 
as little somnolency as might be expected in the midst of 

such 


CHAP. XIII. 

rcriluuK situa¬ 
tion of the 
Atttlior and 


(5) “ This custom of calling for cojj'ce in a public booth in Turkey answers to tlie 
praclicc among our lower orders of calling for leer or spiriluons liijuiira. The cii/J'uc is 
presented in cups' that liold ubunt .is much of this beverage as would rill a tiible-s|ioon, 
.and as thick as mud ; the thicker the belter. For this the gue.s( pays one {lard/i, 
A Turk will enjoy his evening with as much gaiety and satisfaction, who spend.-, .w'r parAhs 
for his enffee, and Iwa for hi.s tobacco, as an Englishman wlio spends itru skillings in 
leer: and he. has another advantage over the Englishman, in not beconung iniosicatcd 
■with what he drinks, .'ihhough his spirits be equally exhilarated." Cripps's MS. Jnsn-iial. 

(6) The Mongul is a brazier of (charcoal. 
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Ui 


c'HAi*. xm. 


Hchiividur of 
tlic Rcliels. 


such company. To say that we were not alarmed would 
be ridiculous; but it was hardly possible to refrain from 
laughter, at seeing, occasionally, the old Tchohodar, who 
pretended to be engaged in his devotions, every now and 
then taking up slily the hem of his garmentwhen he 
observed that we regarded him, to express his horror at our 
situation. A ferocious looking Jurk, with a dark blue 
turban about his temples, the fringe of which almost covered 
one side of his face, came in with three otliers about 
midnight, and seemed to conduct himself as a chief among 
these rebels. Our Tchohodar addressed him with the usual 
salutation among the iWos/eww, “ Salatn alcikoum, l\[f ’cudi!" 
“ Peace be with you. Sir ! " but he made no repl}'. While he 
was drinking hi.s cotfee, pointing to us, he said, in a surly 
ton(^ “ JVho arc these French dogsP ami what is their 
business hereF' “ 'l lu^y arc not Frenchvieu, Efiendi !’’ said 
X-hc Tchohodar, “but Ihe greatest enemies of Frenchmen: 
they arc FaigUshnien, and the friends of all true Moslems ! ” 
“ Don’t tell us of Englishmen," said he, evidently disjdeased, 
and striking the floor with the butt-end of his tophaike : 
“ we know none of your distinctions: a djotvr ‘vs ix djowr! 
dare you deny that ?” The Tchohodar added, that “ he 
was not disposed for contradiction; that it was truly 
Jlaiuazan * time ; and not a season for fjuarrelling —upon 

which 


(1) I’his expressive signal of cuulinu among [he Turks lias been before explained. 
St'Cp.sO, Note (i). 

(a) ” The difl'ereni mode of using (his word is thus explained. The Turks, Persians, 
and Indians, call it Ramazan; but the Aral-s, from whom the word came, Ramadan. 
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which another of the gang said, “ Yes! it is luxmazan 
time; and we mean to celebrate it: wc have ligliod one fre 
already in Fairy for the Ramazan : and we intend to light 
other fires before the Ramazan is ended !” 'J'o all which tlic 
Tchohodar only contented himself by repeating, “ In sha'Uuh! 
In sha'Uah^!" Afterwards they fell to relating their 
exploits: and this conversation served to tranquillize them 
a little; for about two hours after midnight they retired, and 
left us in quiet possession of the booth. When th(‘y were 
all gone, the Tchohodar went to prayers in good earnest, 
exclaiming loudly, Ma slui Uah*! And holding up his liands, 
to express more forcibly his sense of our deliverance, he said, 
and there is no reason to doubt the truth of it, that if he 
had produced the firman which he had in his bosom, instead 
of deriving protection from it, wc should all of us have 
been put to death. Indeed the death of Mr. Wood, when in 
a similar situation among the rebels north of Vonsianfiuople, 
has been attributed entirely to his want of discretion, in 
not concealing the jinndn and letters of authority he carried 
w'ith him ; for they odered him no molestation until he 
made known the nature of his passports ; wheti he was 
instantly shot. 

I'he 


(3) If GoJ wills it! If God wills it /" 

(4) Ma sha' llah! is an exclamation of gratitude upon any occasion: literally 
interpreted, it signifies “ What hath God done ?•" But Uie Turks write it upon the 
iiulside of their houses as an amulet; and in this manner. 
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The moment that day-light appeared, we hastened to the 
caravanserai for horses: and here wc learned, that out of one 
hundred horses, formerly kept there for posting, only sixteen 
remained. Two hundred and thirty persons were killed at 
the taking of the town, before the rebels set fire to it: they 
entered during the night, exactly as they visited us at the 
booth; only in greater number, and with cannon ; nobody 
knowing whence they came. Ninety houses were entirely 
burnt to the ground, besides the mosque, khan, &c.; and 
others w'^ere so completely destroyed, that of a large town 
nothing now” remained but its ruins, in the midst of which 
stood the caravanserai und the cqff^ce-booth. The rebellious 
mountaineers are said to perform their incursions from the 
most distant places, with surprising rapidity. They poured 
into Fairi/, on the night of its capture, like a torrent, after 
firing a few rounds of artillery. The inhabitants having 
nothing to defend the town but their smalt arms, it was 
soon in flames. A dreadful scene of blood and tumult then 
ensued : to the noise of the conflagration were added the 
howling and shouts of the rebels, and the shrieks of the 
poor inhabitants. No one of the fugitives had yet ventured to 
return to the scene of so much horror: but ihcTurtar couriers 
passed through the place; and, as there was no other road, 
we had been constrained to do the same; not expecting, 
however, to meet with so much peril as we had encountered 
during this fearful night. The fact was, that the Pashas 
throughout all Thrace and Alacctlonia were then in a state 
of warfare; either among themselves, or with the Turkish 
government: and there was no road entirely free from the 

danger 
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danger either of the insurgents, or of those bands of 
plunderers, who, j)rofiting by the distracted state of the 
country, poured down from the mountains upon the plains. 
When those robbers meditate an attack, the expedition they 
use is such, that they overwhelm the inliabitants before 
any intelligence is received of their approach; and the blow 
being altogether unexpected, is always successful. The 
alleged cause of the disorders at Fairy was said to be 
nothing more than a dispute between the Jgha and his 
Tchuhodar; when the latter having tied from his master, 
returned with a band of insurgents, and set lire to the 
town ; plundering it of every thing' that could be ('arried 
otf, and murdering the inhabitants'. "J'hc llames were seen 
as far ofl'as Kishan, distant eight hours from Fairy, in the 
road to Cofistanthiople. The yJgha (escaped, and took refuge 
in Mary. 

We observed a few vestiges of antiquity in Fairy, parti¬ 
cularly the large marble capital of a Doric column ; also an 
antient fountain: but the state of the place allowed us 
neither the leisure nor the inclination to look for works of 
art. We had the greatest difficulty in getting horses; a 
strong opposition being made to our hiring those at the 

caravanserai. 


(J) T6ijipa S’ lip' nl^dfiiyni KIK0XE2 KIK0NE221 yiyuviuy, 

0« o^uri ytiTOi'ft ijfay aua_r\.rnyit cat dpriovi:, 

vaitiyrH, ’ElIISTAMENOl MEN ’A*!*’ TOnON 
■'ANAPASI MAPNASOAI, KAr'oei XPII IIEZON ’EONTA, 
eritO', utra ^v'XXa, Kai dt-lha ytyirai uipti, 

’Hiptoi.— . Odyss. lib.ix. 4/. 


CHAP. Xllf. 



Ilf llic 
diiinbtcr. 


Difridilty of 
qiiittinu lb* 
ttiwn. 
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cHAP.xm. caravanserai. At last, however, what with entreaties, 
bribes, kicks, and cuffs, here a picutte, and there a 
first persuasions, and then menaces, we at last bade adieu to 
Fairy: hoping never to set our feet again within the territory 
of the Ci CONES'. 

(l) O! &dvov iy wtlta KIKONHN vir6 itiitlBiynt, . Odjrii. lib. ix. 68. 
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IftOM THB TBBRITORY OF THE CICONES, TO CONSTAMTINOFLE. 

l^iber Hebrus —Plain ^Doriscus—JEnos —River Tearas —Antient 
edluriom to t&e Tobacco plant —JVathgold qf the Hebrus —Territory 
tf the ApsynAi—-^cAoorio— Kishan—-State qf the Country-—Medals 
—Grecian origin of English Pahtomme-^-CMuceus tf Hermes 
et^U^ted-^Mode <f practising Physic in Turhey — Ramadan — 
: Bv^ar ' Kieu—ithigara^Develi—Winter (f the Archipelago— 
Prayers of the Moslems—National chiaraaer of the Turks—Yenyich 
—^ShadoitO’r—B^ntiba-r-^Pr^ tf the Pxopaa^is—rAntient and 

nii/Mern Maory of Bhedbsto—hshos^^ ofipearanee of Thrace^ 

Timadm £r«^/t—Sttuortono/'PerinthiBS 
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Teheimiuyi—KiUektitk ia 

Behaviour of Ate populace—Sorot tfAtralikm'M»hh*^Phn.<^ 


vwKr. XIV. 


River 

Hrtirta. 


l^EJoicmc in our escape from we made good spee4 

across the plain, and reached the banks of the Mariiza river 
in three quarters of an hour, whichi is counted an hour’s 
distance from the town. This river is theHfiRRUs of ^cytax' 
and Herodotus*. We found it to be much swoln, broad, 
and mudd 3 '\ Our passage over it was eSected by means of 
a rope ferry with a barge. As soon as we landed, upon the 
eastern side, we received the fallacious congratulations of the 
ferrymen, upon having escaped the territory of the rebels; 
but this was only true as far as it related to those who 

burned 


( 1 ) Id the original text of &y/av, the reading iv, rera^dr AM>^Ia«oc. 'Aif/ 3 a/Mc, 

KOI hr ayrm nt^oc, Alvot rdX«t coi rn^n Atrmv «r rp 0 /fttKp} bat 

Fossiu* la/i, " D'oriici fluminM inentio apud neminem, quod acnia, eat. Puto itaque 
aic acribendnoi hone locum: TIora/tSt ’'R^ec, cal fr' aarov Ao/tlnot rif^ot.” 
Scjrlac. Catyandeoi. Peripl. p. Ss. ed. Gnmeuii, L. Sat. 1697. 

(2) Vide Herodotam, lib. iv. e.0O. p. asi j et lib. vii. c. sj^ p. 402 . «di 4 Sb«iMMii 

Rot. 1716, 

( 3 ) The IbUowUy; pm$$ge oocun in Lniulaviiu, reipeotiog the ManiM s 

" Sed Pnetor, paullo poit, hasc da Marilaa lubjicit: AlH dedea^ifiluebMU venma 
inferiorea partea. et earn SuTinm quern lingna vulgarte, .nt aatea <£elnB eat, JfMetttm 
vwet. Beapae quidem ia Hwipa eat, want in 

,^aenni le peli^ efiuodit. Sed quia cum hoc et riii ae-oot^nsgunt amnea, ac. 
majorem e^iunti iocirco nomea etiam apud aoctdaa RanuBa.Veih que 

Pretor ab Hdbio alve Morilsa redpi oomawmorat, idia' aHB^«al:n!eeiaad< 'iieceaieri, 
quod Turcicia noatria illuatraodia non lerviant.'' He mentioma, t arg] the 

y/orria and the Ikma i .which, he aajra, Qhateoni^ pAin palk.3^rtir«iyfnrik^ the 
TwAxva of Hirtdotiu. Hde rit J?a*. JS. SIS.' Aanli^ IfSO. 
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Uurned Fairy ;, the country eastwat'd being infested by other 
predatoiy hnnds. This allnaion to the passing out of one 
teiritory into another is very antient, with reference to the 
HaBBos: it formerly divided the Cicoitbs from the 
Apstnthi. Rivers, as natural boundaries, long maintain a 
distinction between inhabitants of the same country: no 
lapse of time has annihilated the, distinction between the 
Trasteverini and those Romans who dwell upon the opposite 
side of the 7%er. This great maritime plain, watered 
by the Hebrus, was antiently called Dobibcus, from a regal ^*^0 of 
mtaael of that name, used as a bulwi^k by Dontw in his war 
with the Scythian**. A small part of it, that which inter¬ 
venes between the promontory Semunt, and the river, was 
rendered famous by the review and muster of the army of 
Xerxes, who here numbered his forces, previous to their 
descent upon Greece*. The same place is mentioned by 
Pliny*, and by Ammianus liarcdlinu*'. The regai citadel 
was upon the western side pf the embouchure of the Hd)rus*: 

as 


(4) X) li Aofiinot • 0 ri rift Q/niinit aiyiaXdc r« mi! wtiiov /itya. Sti H aJroS 
fim ma/tSt ftiyat '‘Bfipot, if rf ri ititfHiro fianXtfuif, rovro r* Btf Sopirtot 
kiRXqrai, m! if avry rarMrifni vri Laptiov if tnlfmi row xfiSfff 

int r* M LdSac irrpanStro. Herodot. lib. vH. c. 99 . p. 403. ed. Gronop, 
i*) JhUL Tbe spot, however, if not accaratelj determined. According (b 
there, if « A<eii/iAirf>]»lBi«, eonoally inondated, where the Grand Signior padarei’above 
a^bonaand honea^ and the ioh^tanti five hundred beddea. JeloK, Oitervai. in 
price,/. 6*. Paris, IU». 

(6) " Mona, Aerriaai et Zoos, tnm locna Doriseus decern nill. honiinum capax. 
Tta XMear dinemenvitetienkuns.’* Plkiia, Hist. Hat, Hi. ir. r. 1 1 . tom. I. p. 31(1, 

(7) , AwiHW< Qht. 

, ^i) Betnwen the moontain SfrrtiMa, and die Ifcinca, 
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as ^Nos, called Apsyn’Thus by Slraho\ was upon the 
eastern. The large silver medals of j£iros are the boldest 
sfj^cimens of the very antient coiniagc of Greece, We b&d 
the good fortune to procure one of the finest of these coins 
at Ktsftan; it will presently he described. There were 
cities of this name; but the Thracian i®Nos was the most 
renowned. It received its 'denomination from one of the 
companions of Ulysses who was there buried*; and it is 
celebrated by Hotner* as the city whence the Trcyan auxi¬ 
liaries came from Thrace. According to LAvy^ it was near 
to Maronea*. Thirc Js a valuable passage in Herodotus, 

respecting 

(1) AlNOS, 0 /»^k»»c,‘'AvTN0O2 icaXou^tVtf, Jrprf/Jwv Stephan. Lib. dc 
Urbib. A'c. p. 44 . Am$l. 1678 . The patsage of Strata, alluded to by Stephamu, is 
lost: it wdi at the end of the Seventh Book. We have thii account of .£kos in 
the Pandects of Leunclavius. “ He:c civitas (YcNoa) Graecis dicilur .^nob cl 
CBhob, quorum poBterius fpsi pronuntiant Inob, unde nomen Ygnos, quod heic in 
AnnanbuB legitur, molli prondntiatione litere N per Gn, OrOfcis, et Turcis, et Ilalis, 
et Hispanis, qui n Bcribunt faniiiiari. Inter metropoles vel archiepiseapatus Thraciee 

referlur ab Imperatore Leone in Novella de Tbronia.Propter Mavu fluviuB 

Meritxa vel Hbbrub in mare Hemet exonerat, uti paullo ante dictum cx Fraetore nostro. 
Principes aliquando Catelusios Genuales habuit, Bicut et Lesbus imula^ quum illi a 
civibuB arcessiti temporibus Imperatorum Graecorum inter Be discordium, urbiB defensi* 
onera BUBoepissent, sicut apud Laonicum legitur. CastalduB Enio scripBit, quod duabus 
(ut opinor) Byllabis enuntiandum. Antonius BonfiniuB in biatoriis Yngaricis corraplius 
Enidm vcKavit, quum anno 14(l9 Nicolaum Canalcm pmfectum Venctee clasBiB Eniam 
ThracUtt urbem direptam iucesdisse tradit." Chalcondyl. Athen. Hist, de Red. Turcic. 
p. 413. Pam, iflSO. * 

(3) " Sic verb voenta fuir ab Ulyssis socio lllic Bepulto, ut Euphurlo, ct Callimachus 
apud Sen'iura ad .^neid. lib. iii. v.lS.” P»rf. Animadv. in Stephan. Lib. de Vrbib. fjfe. 
p.44. Ml. 68. Amsl.Jti/B. 

(3) —— /Jd\t ti '&pptSv oyde dySpur, 

Uiiput 'Ipjipatrtbifc, os ip AiydBty Iliad. A. 320. 

(4) " £t Maroneum quidem primo impetu expugnavit; Mnuta inde Cum magno 

labore, postremo per proditionem Ganyi^edia praeiecti Ptolemsel Cepit.” Liv. Hist, 
lib. xxxi. c. 16 . ed. Crevier, ' ...... 
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respecting the Hbbrus, which has escaped the notice of 
geographers: it mentions the names of all the tributary 
streams received by this river in its course*; and among 
others, the Teams, at whose fountains a St6l6 was erected 
by Darius, with a remarkable inscription preserved by 
the historian". The sources of the Tearus occur to the 
north of Constantinople, in the neighbourho^ of Kirk 
iklisid; and as the name of the river is still preserved in 
modern maps, with hardly any alteration ^ it were to be 
wished that some traveller would pay a visit to the spot. 
Herodotus relates, that the water of the Tearus was celebrated 
for its medicinal properties’. There are other curious 
circumstances respecting the Hebrus, to which little atten¬ 
tion has been paid. According to Plutarch, it once bore 
the name of Rhombus’; and there grew upon its banks 

the 


( 5 ) 'KicSiloi it o TEAPOS offroc tf roy KONTAAKSAOK Torafiiv' 0 ti KovTti- 
haSot, tc Tov ’ArPIAKHN' d it 'Aypidytiv, it roy "'EBPON' u ci. It OdXavvay Ti)y 
irap AXftai viKi. (Herodot. lib. vii. c. QO." p. 251. ed. Gronowi.) The names are 
dificren't in Ptisv. "Flumina in i/cAraw cadenlia, Bakous, Subsius.'* Hist. Nat. 
lik. iv. c; 11. tom. I. f.aiS. L. liat. 1635. 

(ti) TEAPOrnOTAMOTKE<I>AAAI 

TAnPAPnXONTEKAlKAAAISTON 
nAPEXONTAinANTimnOTAMnNKAI 
EnATTASAniKETOEAArNnNEni 
SET® A 22 TPATONANHPA PISToft E 
■ KAIKAAAIETOSIIANXnNANQPnnnN 
AAPEIOIOrsXAi’IlEOsriEPSEnNXE 
KAIIIASllSTrCUniEIPOTUASIAETS 

(7) See AnrowsmiLh's Map of the Environs of Constaniinople. Load. 1801 k 1S04, 
where it is called Dearadere. 

(8) Vide Herodotum, loco supradicto. 

( 9 ) 'Eavriy ippttf/iy tit worapioy TOMBON, St dr avroi "EBPOS fitruyofidaSt). 
Plutarch, de Fluv. p. 11. Tolostg, I6l5. 

3 O 
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Antient atlu- 
lion to the 
Tobacco 
plant. 


Wash Gold of 
the Ileinu. 


the identical plant now constituting » principal part of 
the commerce of the country; being then used, as it is 
how, for its intoxicating qualitiesand the mention made of 
it by 'Plutarch is so antient an allusion to tchcuxot and to 
the practice of imoking, that from this circumstance alone 
we are almost tempted to doubt the authenticity of the 
treatise (fwi varaf/Mv) attributed to him *. It is moreover 
related of the Hebrus by Pliity, that its sand was auriferous'; 
and Belon has confirmed this observation, by stating that 
the inhabitants annually collected the mnd for the geid it 
contained'. Perhaps the old mythological story of its 

bearing 


(1) Tiyrarat it iv avr^ rf rpotiptifiirf worafif fiordyii rapiS/ioiiK 'Optydyu, 

fd Stpa Cfityf/d/ntyot irirtBiarty irupl fttrd roy Kopoy Sti/ttirpiuKrit rpo^ift, 

Kat rijy dya<^tpop(vtiy dyaOvpiavty if)^tSpcyot rijt dvatryoiuU, Kapovyrat, Kal tit 
f^aO^y i/iryoy icara^/poyrat. Plutarch, de Fluviis, pp. 11, 12. Tolosar, I6l5. 

(2) Many authors expressed their doubts as to the real author of the treatise trtpl 
roTapuv, which bears the name of Plutarch; and among others, Sigismundus Gelenius, 
who published an edition of it, together with the Periplm of .^rrtoa, and the £/)ttome of 
Strabo. In his dedication (dd Anselmum Ephorin. mtdicumj he says, " Plutarchum 
vero hunc Cheeronensem ilium non esse stylus satis arguit, et alioi/ui titulus nudum 
Plutarchi nomen habet. Attamen hunc, quot/ue ex vetustissimis quibusque sua huusisse 
crebra auctorum citatio declarat." The objection was however refuted, and the 
authcniicily of the work forcibly maintained by the arguments of Philip. Jacob. 
Maussacus, who subseriuently edited the same treatise; adding a dissertation, entitled 
“ Judicium de Plutarcho et scri^tis ejus, in quo Libettus dejlummibus magno Plutarcho 
Cheeronensi probabilitcr vindicatur," 

(S) Pliny mentions live auriferous rivers; the Tagus nf Si'ain, the* Po of Italy, the 
Hebrus of Thrace, the Pactolus of Asia, and the Ganges of India. Hist, Nat, 
lib.itxxm. cap.4. tom. III. p.345. L. Bat. 1635. 

(4) “ Les habitans des villages circonuoisins de la riuiere Hebrus ont la practique 
de tirer de grands tnonceaux de sallon en temps d'estc quand la riviere est petite, 
sqachams qii'il y' a leans quehpte petite qiinntitc de gr.iins d'or: et les recullent asses 
loing dn rivage, a iin que quand elle desgorge, ne les emtnehie. Car en Mparant I’or, 
ct le lauant d'auec le sablon, ils assenibleut dcs aix tronez pour le huer avee I'eau de la 

riuiere; 
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bearing the head of Orphem*, which was converted into 
s/one % originated in an appearance presented by one of the 
extraneous fossils common to the hanks of this river. Such 
local superstitions, as connected with natural phaenomena, 
are so frequent, and remain so long unaltered in every 
country, that it is higlily probable a person residing upon 
the spot would find the fible itself, or somcthii^ similar to 
it, traditionally preserved among the present inhabitants of 
the Plain of Doriscus. We passed this river at a season 
of the year when the mouths of the Damdie are sometimes 
frozen; but there was neither the appearance of ice, nor 
anything in the temperature of the water corresponding with 
the notions entertained of the Heurus by the Romans, and 
particularly by Horace, \ 

The remainder of our journey this day was rendered 
uninteresting over the dreary plain we had to pass \ We 

seemed 

riuiere: s'ils trouuveiit quelquc petite portion d'or, e’est avec moult grand' peine, et 
despenoe, et longueur dc temps : et aussi (juc sans vif argent ils nc pciivent rieii faire 
qui vaille." JRelon, Obsetval. m Grice, p. 03. Paris, 155S. 

, (6) " Meinbni jacent diversa locis: eainit f/rirr, lyr4mqoe 

Excipis.'* Of'ir/. Aletamorph, II. e. 50. eel. Aldi, I.'i3.|. 

*' Turn quoquf inarmnrea caput 5 cervice rcvulsuin, 

Gur|[ite cum medio portuus (Ragrius Hebrut 

Volveret.” Pirgil. Geergie. Kb.iv. p. 00, I63C. 

(6) Vide Serrium, (ex Ovid, av! 4. Georg.) “ Sane (inquit) alludil ad id t/vod dMl 
Ovid, fuia cum input ejus ad ripam delalum mordere voluissel, est convrrsus in Inpidem." 

, (T) “ TliracAue vue, Hf,hiiiisque nivali compede viuctus." 

Ep'Motantm, Ub. i. Epul, ad Ftomm, r. 3. I l.'i. rtmf. IStiii. 

, " Aridas froudeis hyeinis todali 
I^edicet Hebro.” 

** (iimiin.lib,\,Oxle3S,v.l9,p,46, »d,/Mmbmi, fr»e/, 166S, 

(8) Mr. Walpole makes a similar remark in his Journal ■, and has cited an author 
of the Uiirtcenth century, who mentions the Hxbbus under the name of Marilxa. 

" Till- 
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Acltfxirlit. 

Terrilury of 
the Ajugnthi. 

Kishau. 


seemed to have bidden a long farewell to beautiful scenery; 
nothing now being exhibited but the bleak inhospitable 
fields and swamps of Thrace : yet, in the distant perspective, 
mountains appeared all around us; the horizontal line of 
the sea being broken by the heights of Samothrace, by 
Lemnus, and by other islandS. Every traveller will recollect 
how muc^hortcr distances appear in mountainous regions, 
even when journeying slower, and over bad roads, than 
when traversing an extensive campaign, where the dull 
uniformity of the prospect excites weariness and disgust. 
About half the way to Ktshan, wc came to the village of 
Achooria: it is inhabited by Greeks. From this village^ all 
the rest of our journey to Kishan was over the same maritime 
and wretched land of the Apsynthi. We arrived at Kishan 
about three o’clock in the afternoon : it is. situate at the 
eastern extremity of the plain of the Hebrus, upon the side 
of a mountain, towards the termination of the range of 
Rhodope; distant eight hours from Fairy; twelve from 
the antient ^Enos ; and tw.elve from Gallipoli, the antient 

Callifolis. 


" The banki of the Maritza are corered with tainariiiki. Nothing, however, cau 
be more uninteresting th.in the wide open plain through which this river runs. The 
general appearance of the country is not relieved by many marks of civilization or of 
culture; the eye. as it wanders over the bleak inhospitable Thracian ,plains, is arrested 
only by some of tliose artificial mounds of earth, marking either the site of some battle, 
or the spot where the bodies of the slain were heaped and entombed together} or, in 
later times, the place where the standards of Uie Musnlman invaders of Greece were 
fixed, when the army was encamped. When or whence the Hebrus took the name of 
Maritxa, it is not ea^y to determine} but I find it in the history of Georgius Acropolita, 
(p. 64.) who lived in the year 1222 : ILSpov, eV »at Maptr(ar 6 y^ulatot tmTpropU(u 
XaSt. " Hebrus, called commonly Maritza.’’ WalpoU's MS. Journal. 
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Callipolis. In stating these distances, it should be observed, chap , xiv. 
that the Tartar couriers perform the same in half the 
computed time, and sometimes in less than half. We stetBofthe 

* Cuuutr;. 

heard fearful tales of the state of the road at Kishan, and 
rumours big with the perilous adventures of passengers; 
the country being described as full of robbers, and the 
villages as being entirely deserted. Som^ of the 
inhabitants came to us, to make very anxious inquiries 
respecting the condition of Fairy *. As Kishan is a large 
town, and carries on a considerable inland commerce, 
we were very diligent in our inquiries among the 
silversmiths for works of antieht art. Our success, 
however, would hardly have beep worth notice, if wc had 
not met with a Greek physician, who had many fine silver 
medals, and Willingly sold them. Many of these were 
Roman coins; particularly a very fine one of Nero; but 
almost all of them were said to be found at i£xos. The 

large 


(1) "The Tartan are public couriers, much respected fur their good conduct and 
fidelity. Their name by no means indicates iheir origin, as they arc taken indifferently 
from all the provinces in the empire, and are distinguished by the Tartar calpac, which 
they wear instead of the turban. They are strong and hardy; and (lerform their 
journeys with wonderful celerity. As there is no such establishment as a general post, a 
cer.tain number of these Tartarii are attached to the court, to the army, and to the 
governors of provinces, and are occasionally despatched to all parts of the empire." 
Thornton's Turkey, vol. I, p.HA. Lmi. I8O9. 

(2) " At Kishan the inhabitants saw the fire at Fairy, There are here 1500 houses; 
and of this number 400 are tenanted by Greeks, The commerce of Kishan is inland; 
it consists in supplying the Mediterranean districts, by means of caravans, with cotton, 
com, and tohatco. This is a large town; and it is in a better condition than the other 
towns of Tii SACS. Our journey this day, by the mariner's compass, was from soutA- 
west to north-east," Cripps's MS, Journal, 
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CHAP. XIV.' large coarse silver Jeiradrachma of HeracUa Sintica were 
common here, as all over this country. We bought a silver 
one of Philip, with the impression which is common to the 
medals of Alexander the Great; namely, the portrait of 
that monarch, decorated as Hercules, with the lion's spoils; 
and for reverse, a sitting figure of Jupiter, with the legend 
♦lAinro^fc Such medals are, therefore, evidently the coins 
of Alexander s successor, Philip Andteus. Bui we obtained 
he« two beautiful silver medals of iEwos; one being smaller 
than the other, which is a tetradrachm; but both having 
that interesting representation of the head of Mercurp, 
which proves the great antiquity of the scalp-likc cap, now 
called Fess, from Fez, as it is worn by all the nations of the 
Levant'. The reverse of these medals exhibit a goat, with 
this legend, AINION. The extraordinary Oldness of the 
relief cahsed by the die, exceeds that of any other example 
in the'whole numismatic series 'of antient Grecian coinage. 
Sometimes the medals of ^nos have the same head of 
Mercury, wearing the Petasus instead of the Fez; and 
sometimes the Fez is represented pointed, like the Ionian 
mitre upon the Grecian statues. An approximation to this 
latter form, may be observed in the sort of cap worn by iJiw*- 

Gr«ci»n orifin lequiu, upon our stage; the whole Pantomime of Harlequin, 

of Engliali ^ ^ , 

Fnntumiiue. having been originally derived from Greece; whence it was im¬ 
ported into Italy by the Venetians; and still preserving, among 
modem nations, a very curious mythological representation, 

founded 

(l) See the Plate, repreaenting the medals of Philippi,. Neapolis, and jEnos. 
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founded upon the dramas of the antients. Thus wc see chap. >iv. 
Harlequin, as Mercury, with the herpe in his hand, to 
render himself invisible, and to transport himself from one 
end of the earth to the other; wearing, at the same time, 
his petasus or winged cap; and being accompanied by 
Columbine, as Psyche, or the soul; an Old Man, who is 
Charon ; and a Clown, Momus the son of Kox, whose 
continual occupation was mimiciy and ridicule of the Gods. 

When, instead of the short sword called herpe, he is repre> 

Rented with the^Caduceus he received from Apolh '; this is CaduetHt of 
evidently nothing more than the virga divina, or divining rod 
of miners, over whom Mercury presided; on which accent 
he is also represented with a bag of money in his hand, as 
a god of thieves'. The divining rod was the most antient 
superstitious practice resorted to in the discovery of preciorus 
metals. The use of it was left in Cornwall by the Pkoeniciam; 
and down to a very late period, we find it called by its astcent 
name, Caduceus'. Indeed, some of the representations of 
Mercury upon antient vases, are actually taken from the sceuk 
exhibitions of the Grecian theatre; and that these exhibitioins 
were also the prototypes of the modern pantomime, requires 
no other confirmation than a reference to one of them, 
taken from Z>' Hancarville, and engraved for this work; 
where Mercury, Momus, and Psyche, are delineated 

exactly 

(2) See the Vignette to the preceding Chapter; repreienting the symbols of Hermes, 
as thity are exhibited upon a terra-cott.'i lamp, taken from Passeri. 

(3) " Les ouuriers qui beschent la mine dedens terre, et qui tirent A mont, n’ont 
point Tusage de Caducee, qui en Latin est nomm£ Firga divina, dimt les Almans vsent 
cu espiant les vcines.” Behn, Oiservat. en SrJee, /. 4S. ParU, isriS. 
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CHAP, xrv. exactly as wc see Harlequin, the Clown, and Columbine, 
upon the English stage*. 

Modt<t of The Greek physician, from whom the medals we bought 

Phvsip iu here were principally obtained, entertained us, by giving an 

TiirWfv. 

account of the manner in which the medical profession is 
exercised among the Turks. ** When a rich Turk,” said he, 
“ is very ill, he sends for a physician; and however 
dangerous his disorder may be, a negotiation commences 
between the doctor and his patient, as to the price of the 
cure. The price is of course augmented in proportion to 
the alarm excited by the malady. A bargain is then 
concluded upon the following conditions: that half the 
stipulated sum be paid down immediately, and the whole 
sum if the patient recover. The physician then goes boldly 
to work, prescribing whatever he pleases. If his patient 
die, he has already secured a very ample fee; and if he 
recover, the case is still better.” It was formerly said in 
England, that a large wig and a gold-headed cane were 
sufEcient to constitute a physician; and it is literally true 
of Turbey, that a calpac and a pelme arc the only requisites 
for the exercise of the profession.—^An English officer, who 
arrived in Constantinople during our first visit to that city, 
was accompanied by an Italian domestic, who had served 
him with fidelity, but gave him warning the morning after 
their arrival. The officer, being loth to part From a trusty 
servant, asked him the reason of this extraordinary conduct. 

** I have 


(1) See the Vigaelte to this Chapter. 
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I have np complaint to offer/’ said the Italian: “ but I can chap .xi 
earn more money here hy turning physician, and there¬ 
fore must wear a different dress.” The next day he 
presented himself to his former master in the medical calpac 
and furred robe, laughing heartily at his own metamor¬ 
phosis : and this man, before our return to the capital, had 
despatched as many of his fellow-creatures as the most 
eminent practitioner in Turkey. 

This evening, at sun-set, we had the same ushering in of 
uproar that we witnessed in Yeuiga ; and a brilliant illumi¬ 
nation round the mosque and minaret, proclaiming another 
holy night of Ramadan, announced-to all true A/os/eww, that Rmiiudaii. 

PAnADlSE HAD OPENED ITS DOOKS, AxND THAT THE GATES 

OF HELL WERE SHUT*.” The pleasantest Ramadan which 
the Turks have, is that which happens in this season of the 
year {January), because the days spent in fasting arc short, 
and tlie nights of revelling so long, that, before morning, 
they are quite weary of their debaucheries, and readily 
consign themselves to sleep, until the sun again sinks below 
the horizon. They have also another advantage in a 
winter Ramadan; in nut being liable to the same degree 

of 


(3) See liycaut'i Ottoman Empire, p.lGO. Load. 1670 , This was the burden of 
a vocal serenade which a Turk gave us during this night, accompanying his voice by a 
tambour, so as to have rather a mountful but a pleasing effect. 

" During the Ramadan, I often listened to the eong$ or hymns of the Turks in the 
streets j and Antonia, assisted by (he Tchohodar, would translate (hem fur us. Pur the 
first time, however, 1 heard one this night in AiuAan, that w'as truly harmonious. It 
Was from aTiukish hnprovuafart, who accompanied the measure of an extemporaneous 
hymn with n tambour.” Cripps's MS. Journal. 
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CHAP, xrv. of thirst j when they are forbidden, during the day, to moisten 
their parched lips with a drop of water, although rendered 
feverish by the excesses of the preceding night, and by the 
heat of their climate. As this/of^ is regulated by the course 
of the moon, it occurs earlier in each year than it did in the 
preceding; and thus progressively falls within every month 
Saturda}^ {Jan. (),) we left Khhan, and rode first to 
Biilj'ar Kieu. Bulgar Kieu, distant one hour; afterwards to Malgara, 
M«ig5ro. three hours farther towards the etw^; journeying over a 
hilly countr}', and a stony road. The mosques were in 
ruins, and the land desolate. At Malgara, however, we 
were surprised by the Sight of fine white bread. In the 
street of this place we saw the fragments of a beautiful 
marble cornice. Thence we proceeded five hours farther to 
*’*’'*' a place called Develi, or Deuili; passing over the most bleak 

and solitary plains imaginable. This part of Thrace 
resembles the steppes in the South of Russia ; and to add to 
the similitude of the two countries, there are here tumuli 
precisely similar to those of Tartary. Just before we 
descended from a ridge of hills (which separated two of 

these 


(l) See Rycaul’s Ottoman Empire, p. l6l. Rycaut show*, from Pococke'i " Notee 
de Arahum Moribus,” (hat the inscitnlion of the Ramadan was originally founded upon 
a Jewish fast. " The institutions of this month of Ramazan proceeded from Mahomet 
himself, in the second year of his prophetic office, which he did not assume until he 
had fully completed forty years; having before, in imitation of the Jaws’ Fast of 
Asuuba, (Leviticus xvi. ver.ig.) in memory of the overthrow of Pharaoh and his 
host in the Red Sea, enjoined to Ibe jdralians the same time of abstinence; but 
afterwards, apprehending it dishonourable to be beholding to the Jews for the inrention 
of a Fast, instituted the Ramazan.” 
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these extensive plains) into DeveK, there were two such ,t:HAP. xu 
mounds as large as any we had seen in Kuban. Upon the 
top of this ridge there is an elevated plain; and upon one 
side of it, one of the two tumuli, commanding a view 
westward of all the level country towards Kishan, and the 
PlcAn of the Hebrus. The other tumulus, standing upon the 
other side of the same elevated plain, that is to say, upon 
the brow of the descent towards Develi, commands all the 
region eastward; so that almost the whole of Thrace is 
here visible; and a more dreary prospect can hardly be 
conceived: it afforded a melancholy memento of our having 
for ever quitted the fine scenery of'Greece. 



At Develi we slept in a small but good hhan, and more 
comfortably than usual. Some suspicious-looking fellows 
met us this day on horseback, and the whole district was 
full of alarm. No other conversation took place among 
the Tartars who arrived at the khan, than that which 
related to the disordered state of the country: and 
each new-comer seemed to vie with his predecessor in 
fearful tales of banditti, and of the ravages committed by 

hordes 
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CHAr. xiv. hordes of insurgents. The rainy season had now set in}' 
An-b^ugJ*'* winter known upon the shores of the Archipelago. 

Snow falls sometimes in considerable quantity during the 
month of January; but upon the whole it is considered 
as a rare occurrence. 

In a room adjoining our apartment, some Turks were 
engaged in their devotions; and, whenever we have seen them 
so occupied, whether in the mosques, or in the public 
streets, or in private dwellings, we always regarded them 
with respect; for however we may be disposed to revile 
the Turkish religion, there is perhaps no Christian 
but might find an ekample worthy of bis imitation 
PrinerjofUio in tbc bchaviour of a Moslem during his prayers. If we 
may judge of genuine piety by external appearances, the 
Mahometans are, of all people, the most sincere in their 
worship. They are never seen to wander during their 
prayers, or to neglect them, or to utter a parcel of words by 
rote, with their thoughts intent upon other matters, like 
many of those persons who pretend to hold a better faith : 
their whole soul seems to be absorbed by the solemnity of 
the exercise, and their thoughts so perfectly abstracted from 
every earthly consideration, that it is impossible to behold 
them without participating the reverence they manifestlyfeeh 
But this behaviour may be attributed to the very great stress 
laid by their Kordn upon the duties of prayer.* Mahomet 
called it The Pillau of Religion ; and the Turks maintain 
that in this act of devotion, they ought to be so intent and 
fixed, that no possible event can have power to divert their 
attention: not even the command of the Sultan himself. 


nor 
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nor any alarm of fire or other imminent peril. How cEap, xtv. 
beautiful is the description given by Bushequiuii' of the whole 
Turkish army engaged in one solemn act of public devotion*. 

Yet Rycaut affirmed, that of all the nations and religions he 
had known, the Turks were the most hypocritical. “ These 
are they,” said he’, “ who love to pray in the market¬ 
place and in the corners of the streets, to have praise of 
men; for it is observable with the Turks, that where they 
find the most spectators, especially of Christians, to choose 

that 


(1) The real name of this author was GAWtn Boeshec : he was sun of Giles 
Ghislin, Lord of Boesliec, a small village in Flanders; and is better known under the 
name of Augerius GhUlenus Busbequius. He was employed as ambassador by Ftrdinasid 
the First to Solyman the Second. He sent inscriptious to Scaliger, Lipsius, and Gruterus, 
and added mure than one hundred Greek manuscripts to the Imperial Library. 

(2) “ Video in ea planitic magnam conglubalam lurbiiuturum capitum multitudinem, 
summu silentio verba praseuniis sacerdotis excijiientium. Siuguli suis quiquelocis ordines 
constiterant; et cum in loco aperto et patente versarentur, ipsi corporum snorum serie, 
tanqiiam septa sive parictes, sibi construere videbancur; honuraiinre quoque ordine. ei 
loco, ubi princeps coustiterat, propiuquiorc. ‘ Omnium erat veslitus eximiiis nitor. 
Capitum tegmina de candorc cum nivibus certnbanl, grata diversuruin colurum varietas 
multa cum voluptate in oculos incurrebat. Sic verd stabant immobiles, ut in illo solo 
defixi aut ibidem succrevisse viderentur. Nulla tvssis, nullus scrbatus, nulla 
vox, NULLUS ciRCUMACTi CAFiTis AUT RESi'iciENTis MOTUS. Sacerdote Muhumctis 
nomen pronuntiante, p.ariter una omnes capita ad genua usque summittebant; cum 

NOMKN Dai PHOFARBTUR, IN FACIBM VBNBRABUNOl PKOCIDBBANT, 8T TBRBAM 
OBOSCULABANTUR.” Busbequu Epist. 3 . p. l 62 . Land, i660. 

(3) See ” Thq Present State of the Ottoman Empire," p. J 5g, by Paul Rycaut, 
who was Secretary to Charles the Second's ambassador, and afterwards Consul of 
Smyrna, (Loni. Third Edit. \670.) — z work remarkable for its raciness and general 
accuracy. Notwithstanding the multiplicity of authors who have written upon Turkey, 
there is no one who has given, upon the whole, a more faithful account of the Turks 
than Rycaut. His sculptured costumes, although rude, are correct; and his book 
is lemarkable for the valuable information it condenses within the small compass of 
21(1 pages. 
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that place, how inconvenient soever, to spread first their 
handkerchief, and then begin their prayers.” We know 
not how to acquiesce in the truth of these observations. 
We saw much of the Turks, and we had one who was 
daily our companion ; but, bating a little treachery as 
to the strict observance of their fast, together with the 
dissolute practices of their Dervishes, we would say 
generally, of the whole race, that the Turks are the last 
people upon earth who deserve to be called hypocrites in 
their religion. Rjjcaut wrote at a time when the prejudices 
against Moslems were very high, and when his own 
countrymen had not lost the strong tincture of fanaticism 
they had acquired under Cromwell. There are many virtues 
common to the Turks which would do honour to any 
nation; and above all, that reverence for the Deity, which 
renders the taking of his name in vain to be a thing unheard 
of among them : add to this, their private and their public 
charities; their general temperance and sobriety; their 
donations for the repose and the refreshment of travellers', 
and for the establishment of public baths and fountains ; their 
endowment of hospitals; their compassion for animals; 
the strict fidelity with which they fulfil their engagements; 
their hospitality ; the attention shewn to cleanliness in their 
frequent ablutions; and many other of their characteristics, 

I 

which forcibly contrast them with their neighbours;—and we 

shall 

(l) In some parts of the Empire there are Khans for the reception of travellers, 
which are so endowed, that every night the guests are entertained at free cost with a 
convenient supper, be - their number more or less, according to the capacity of the 
building. Sec H^caul's Ottoman Empire, p. 167- Lond, I67O. 
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shall be constrained to allow that there can hardly be found a chap, xtv. 
people, without the pale of Christianity, better disposed 
towards its most essential precepts. That they have qualities 
which least deserve our approbation ; and that these are the 
most predominant, must be attributed entirely to the want of 
that “leaven,” which in “leavening the whole mass” hath not 
yet extended its influence to this benighted people; for their 
ignorance is so profound, and it is so universal, that they 
may be considered as generally destitute of any intellectual 
attainment whatsoever. The highest ofEces of the state are 
administered by individuals taken from the dregs of society; 
and w'hen admitted to the friendly intercourse and conversa¬ 
tion of those among them who are the most looked up to, 
either on account of their elevated rank, or probity of 
character, vre were constrained to regard them rather with 
aflection than with esteem; as claiming the same degree 
of regard, mingled with pity, which is excited by the i 
goodness and simplicity of very benevolent, but very illiterate, , 
old women. 

It rained incessantly during our journey {Jan. lo) from Vinijitk. 
Develi to Yenijick, a distance of three hours; and afterwards 
the whole way to Tehirdagh, otherwise called Ithodosto, 
which is seven hours from Develi. The roads, deep and 
very slippery, lay through a hilly country; but so dreary 
and disagreeable in its aspect, that we were glad to use all the 
expedition in our power. Sometimes the appearance of the 
road was visible for miles before us; extending over a w'aste 
tract of land, which might be truly said to undulate; for it 
had the appearance of waves in the sea. We halted for a 

few 
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Jiisantltt. 

ProsjK-ct of 
the i’rojioiUit. 


few minutes in a coftce-shop in the village of Yemjich; 
because we heard that the llidouts, or banditti, were close to 
us, in a neighbouring village. A large party of Turks, jour¬ 
neying from Tripolizza in the Morea, was also collected here, 
deliberating in what manner to pro^^|;;, 5 As we composed 
altogether a numerous party, it was a^f4ed that we should 
join forces, and travel in company. Accordingly, we set out, 
making too formidable a procession for a fewlobbef s to attack; 
and in this manner reached Rhodosfo, without interruption. 
This is a large town: it is the Bisaxthe of Herodotus ’. 
Here we again beheld the Propontis, or Sea of Marmora^ 
The khan was large,: and as filthy as usual; but the 
caravanserai much w’orse. That the Reader may duly com¬ 
prehend the distinction between them, it is necessary to bear 
in mind, that the caravanserai is the old inn of Turkey, where 
the Tartars generally lodge. The khan is considered as an 
improvement of a later age ; but an English barn would be 
preferable to either. The caravanserais are surrounded 
by mangers for the cattle ; above these mangers are a 
series of about forty fire-places, extending along the walls, 
for travellers to cook their victuals; with a small space' 
where they may lie down, with their feet reaching quite in^o 
the manger. 

The next morning, we enjoyed the sight of 'a most 
beautiful efiect of sun-rise, from the window of the khan. 

Clouds 


(l) ‘'HXwirai' Hard IltSANOHN rijv iv 'BlXXijaToVru. 
cap.' 13 ^. p. 423 . ed. Gronovii. 


Herodot. Hist. lib, vii.' 
•' 
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Clouds were rolling over the opposite Asiatic coast in c»ap.xiv 
crimson volumes of the most vivid dye; the upper parts 
being of a lively purple, and all the sea in front of a 
dazzling whiteness. Opposite to the town, a little fleet of 
Turkish galiotes ox^^%^ues were at anchor*. lihodosto has 
little of the appearance of a very antient town : it is without 
walls; and we found no antiquities upon the spot. Belon 
confounded it with Perinthus*; whose situation is pointed 
out by its retaining the later name of H£Racl]^a. That 
Rhodosto was antiently Bisanthe, is clearly shewn by *“** 

D'AnvUle*, from the circumstance of the latter having 
taken the name of Rheedestus. It is'placed by Ptolemy" in 
Thrace, which corrects an error of Stephanus*, who assigns 
it a situation in Macedonia, near to Thrace. Ptolemy 
says it was called Rhadesta. Benjamin of Ttidcla is the 
first writer by whom it is named Rodosto': he describes it 
as a Jewish University, near to Constantinople, distant two 
days’ journey from P6ra. According to Stephanas, Bisanthe 

was 

(а) The Etching which is annexed, exhibits the objects conlaincd witliin a single 
square of the lattice of this window. 

(3) “ Rhodosto est vne ville auriuage du Frofontide, qui a nostre aduis, ancienne* 
meat auoit nom Perinthus. Comblcn qu'il y aye de^ gents qni pensent qne Perinthus 
fust celle qu'on nomme maintenant Heraclee." Baton, Ohervat. an Grice, Ssfc. f. <56. 

Paris, 1555. 

(4) Ant. Geog.,Part 1. p. 23g. Land. 17g>. 

(5) Vide Piolemxum, lib. iii. cap. 11. 

(б) BIXANOH, rJXtc Man^ot'Iac eard x. r. X. Stephan. Byzant. de 

Urbib. kc. p. l68. Amst. 1678 . 

(7) It is however wisely printed Doroston in the edition by Bened. Aria Mon(anus, 
printed at Antwerp, by Plantin, in 157S. *' Indt duorum dienm navigatione in 

Doroston vent, u6i Irratlitarum, universitas," See. Itincrariam Benjamin!, p. 32. 

Antv. ISJS. 
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was a Samian colony ; and it was considered as the native 
place of an elegiac poet, of the name of'Phtedimus'. This 
is the same town which Pliny calls Restston, although he 
mentions Bisanthe and Remton as two distinct places*. 
Rhodosto contains ten thousand houses. It has more 
Greeks than Turks for its inhabitants, besides Armenians and 
Jews. The whole commerce of the place consists in the 
exportation of corn, wine, fish, and wool, to Constantinople. 
Being .situate due north of the Island of Proconnesus and 
Cyzicus, we were rather surprised at the extent of the 
prospect across the Puoi'OiSTts, without any intervening 
land’. The situation of the Pruconnesian Isles was plainly 
marked by the heap of clouds hovering over them; but 
none of them were visible. Among tho.se islands, upon 
the coast of Anatolia, the vessel, with the journals and 
property of AxHENtAJ! Tweddell, was wrecked in its 
passage from the Pireeeus to Constantinople*. 

The same bleak, inhospitable country w’as again exhi¬ 
bited upon our leaving Rhodosto to go to Turkmale, which 
lies eastward, at the distance of six hours ; and afterwards 
the whole way to Eski Eregli, three hours and a half farther. 
Tumuli were in view' the whole way. These Thracian bar- 
rotvs are exactly similar to the tombs upon tlie opposite coast 
of Anatolia, especially to those of the Plain of Troy ; and the 

circumstance 

(1) ii( d?ATAIM02 iXfyiluv irot>/r»Jc htrayOtivoi, ic.r.X. Of this poet Phendinius, 
no mention has been made by any other writer. 

(3) Flin. Hist. Nat. lib. iv. cap. li. tom. 1 pp. 2l6, 317. L.Bat. l63S. 

(S) See KaufiTer’s Chart at the end of the Volume. 

(4) See " Tweddell's Remains,” Appendbt, p. 447. (Note). Lond.X^is, 
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circumstance of their similarity, has been urged as an chap, xiv 
argument against tiie opinion that any of the Trojan mounds 
related to the heroes who fell during the Trcjan Uar. But 
this fact should rather be adduced in support of that 
opinion; for it goes to prove that the tumuli in Troas are 
similar to those which it was the custom of the neiglibouring 
nations, in the time of the war of Troy, to raise over the 
bodies of deceased warriors. Had any other kind of antient 
sepulchres been pointed out in the Plain of Troy, than 
such as correspond in their present appearance with the 
manners of the age in which the war happened, there 
would have been good cause for denying that these were 
alluded to by Homer; but in the perfect agreement of their 
forms with those of the old Pclasgic sepulchres, the proba¬ 
bility of their presumed origin is rather strengthened than 
diminished. 

The distance from Rhodosto to Eski Ercgli, before stated, E»ki Eregii, 
is computed as a journey of nine hours and a half; which, 
according to the common mode of reckoning, would make it 
equal to 2geographical miles : but this is not true; and 
the fact is, that they reckon distances in this part of 
Thrace by the time in which waggons are drawn by 
buffaloes. The imposing name of this place deceived us, as 
it has cheated others. Eski Eregli signifying old Heraclda, 
we supposed'that we should see here the ruins of that city, 
which also more antiently bore the name of Pekinthus. 

But finding neither medals nor any considerable vestige of 
antiquity upon the spot, and that it was no maritime place. 


we 
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Ptrinthmi, 




Insi'riji'i'iii. 


we inquired if there were any Paltco-castro in the neigh¬ 
bourhood ; and we learned, that at two ||ours’ distance, we 
had left, upon our right hand, the poet and the ruins of 
THE ANTiENT ciTV. According to the report of the peasants, 
medals are often found there; and they relate that several 
columns and inscribed marbles are now lying among those 
ruins. There is a copious account of them in the Travels 
of Cornelius Le Bruyn; and the previous descriptions of 
Spon and Whcler mention inscriptions, pedestals of statues, 
and architectural remains, found there. The port is good 
for large vessels; but the inhabitants no longer carry on 
any commerce. They call the place Buyilk Eregli; that is 
to say, HeraclIsa ISIajor : and it is very probable that there 
antiently did exi.st a lesser town at Kski Eregli, which was 
called Hebaceka Minor. Bityhk Eregli, as its name im- 
jdies, is now the larger village of the two; it contains about 
one hundred houses, and a monastery; also another old 
monastery, which is in ruins. The only remains of anti¬ 
quity that we could discover at Eski Eregei, consisted of 
a few' fragments of small pillars, and a marble with the 
following Inscription, cut in very large characters : 

jOYAIAKAEOHATPA 

TEPONTINANKAIA0.. 

OZTEI MOYTHnOAEI 

XAIPEn APOAEITA 

It relates to Julia Cleopatra. The common form of salutation 
occurs in the fourth line ; and this, when translated " Vale 
Viator," docs not accurately convey the sense in which it 


was 
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was used by the Greeks; who did not consider it as vale- chai*. xiv 
dictory, according to our acceptation of the term ; but rather 
as answering to salve, ovgaude ; or, as we should say, “ Gwd 
luck to ye!” They used the word when they drank 

to any one’s health, and as a morning salutation when 
they met in the streets'. The appearance of the few 
antiquities that we found here, may serve to point out 
a place for Perinthus as distinct from Heraclea ; which 
therefore received the name of the older city: and thus to 
account for the appellation of Eski Eregli; especially as it 
has never been ascertained when the name of Hcraclda 
was substituted for that of Pci'inthiiSi In the posthumous 
Commentary of Holstenius (the best elucidator of aiiticnt 
geography) upon the work of Stephanas Byzantinus, as it 
was edited by Theodore de liyck, there is a description 
given of a medal of Perinthus*; this in front exhibited the 
head of' Hercules, with the legend TON KTITTHN ; and 
for reverse, the club of Hercules, around which appeared 
HEPINOinN B NEaKOPnN. . The reason therefore is 
evident, why Peiinthus took the name of Heraclca; altfiough 
it be unknown when this change was introduced\ It w'as 

the 


(1) Ai ydp rot ray traXatuy irpooptjattt al piy iadtyai, ^alpt, ai iatrlptyai, 
vyfatyt. Vide Schol. in Lucian. Pro Laps, in Salutand. tom. I. p. 724. ed. Reilx. 
Anutehd. 1743 . 

(2) Lucs Holstenii Notse ei Caitigaiiones Postumse in Stephani Byzaniii E0N1KA, 
p.asi. L. ijaM0'S4. 

(3) “ Sed quo tempore nomen hoc obtinuerit non latit inter doctoi eiploratnm eit. 
Vide Tristannm, tom. II. p. 80.** Ibid. 
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CHAP. XIV, most considerable of all the maritime cities of Thrace ; 

and is described, in the Itinerary of Aqfoninus, as situate 
between Tyrallum and Ccenophrunon' . We saw nothing of 

Maermtichtt. the remains of the Macroniichos, or long wall, constructed 
by Anastasius at the beginning of the sixth century, which 
here extended from the Euxinc to the Propontis*. When 
Byzantium became (Constantinople, it caused the decay of 
Heracl£a ; whose See, notwithstanding, enjoys the pre¬ 
eminence of metropolitan, in that province of Thrace 
which is distinguished by the title of Europa\ We regretted 
that we did not visit this place, as we had been advised to 
pass the night there ;-, but its being situate an hour’s 
distance out of the main road, while we expected to find 
the remains of the old city at Eski Eregli, prevented our 
going thither. 

Curious saec- A vcry curious circumstance in the natural history of the 

dot* of a 

Swallow. swallow was made known to us accidentally at this village. 

In the course of our search for antiquities, happening to 
visit the shop of a poor barber, we observed, as we were 
speaking to the owner, in a room with a ceiling so low pitched 
that our heads almost touched it, a swallow enter, two or 

three 

( 1 ) See alio Htrodotut, lib. ir. c. gO; lib.y. cc. 1 , 2 , 41; lib. vi. c. 33. ed. Grmov. 
L. Bat. 1716 . 

( 2 ) It began a little to the out of HeracUa, and terminated nrar a place called 
Dtrcon, upon the shore of the Suxvie, The Emperor AtMStaniu cauied it to be con* 
itrocted as a barrier against the incursions of many foreign nations, who had penetrated 
eren to the environs of Constantinople. 

(3) D’Anville, Ant. Geog. Parti, p. 340. Lond. 1791 . 
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three times, through a hole purposely left for its admission, 
over the door. Without regarding either the number or the 
noise and motion of so many persons in this small room, it 
continued its operation of building a nest, although within 
our reach, against one of the joists. It was impossible not 
to admire the activity of this little animal; the velocity with 
which it went and returned; but above all, the happy 
confidence which it seemed to enjoy, in its security from 
molestation or injury. The owner of the shop entertained 
the superstition which is common to all nations* that are 
visited by this bird, and which is alluded to by Sophocles^ 
concerning the sanctity of his little guest; deeming himself 

fortunate 


(4) TIk- author has observed this su|]crstition among more llian Iwenty diflereiit 
nations. Tlic following list contains the iwtne of the swaflow in lu’itili/-lhrvc language.s. 
It is takt'n from “ Fnr.ilur'g Utservadons on the Brumal Retreat of the Swallow,'' 
p. 44. Third Edit. Load. ISIS. 


Greeh, 

XfXirwv. 

Cornish, 

Tsbikuk. 

Latin, 

H irundo. 

Laplandic, 

Swalfo. 

French, 

Hirondelle. 

Dutch, 

Zwaluw. 

Italian, 

Runditiella. 

German, 

Schwalbe. 

Spanish, 

Goloiidrina. 

Teutonic, 

Snaleuu. 

Portuguese, 

Andorinha. 

Norwegian, 

Sulu. 

Russian, 

Lastowilza. 

Icelandic, 

Svala. 

Polish, 

Jaskolka, 

Danish, 

Svale. 

Turkish, 

Garindshu. 

Swedish, 

Svala. 

Hungarian, 

Fetske. 

j4nglo-Saxon, Swalewe. 

Galic, 

Gobhian. 

English, 

Swallow. 

IFelsh, 

Gwenuol. 




Besides lliese, tliere are, of course, many different names for the different species of 
swallow, for which the Reader is referred to the Tract above cited. 

(5) Sophocl. Elect. V. 149 . p. 186. tom. I. Paris, IJBl. 
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CHAP. XIV. fortunate in being thus honoured by one of Apollo's messen-' 
gers. He told us, that the same stvallow had annually visited 
him for many years ; but that this year it came earlier than 
usual: that it paid him handsomely for its lodging; its 
presence being considered as a most fortunate omen, whereby 
customers were attracted to his shop whenever the swallow 
arrived. 

fwjnnftrw. January the 1 2th, we set out for Selyvria, the Seltmbria 
of Herodotus', distant three hours from Eski Eregli. The 
termination bria, so common in this country, answered in 
the Thracian language to the Greek noAii*, and to the 
Celtic Dunum. The old Roman road is entire in many parts 
of the route : it is paved with black marble, resembling trap 
or basalt. We observed it both upon this and the preceding 
day; and it may be traced hence with great ease the whole 
Ronan marki ^vay to Constantinople. The small tumuli for marking distances 
also occur with greater regularity, in pairs, one on each 
side of the road, in the approach to the capital. At 
Selyvria there is a bridge of thirty arches, over a 

nameless river. The town contains two thousand houses. 

This place may be eonsidered as retaining, unaltered, 
the appellation given to it by Strabo, who ealls it 

Selybria ; and the |3 being pronounced V, it becomes 

Selyvria. 

(l) Lib. vi. p. 341. ed. Gronov. 

. (3) Tiji' ti rdX(«t B/><ac xaXovfiiv’fi; 0/>f nort. Strabon. Gcog. lib. vii. p. 463 . 
ed. Oxon. 
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Seltvria. Strabo saj's that its name, being Selycts, became 
Selybria, by the Thracian termination 

From Selyvria to litiyulc I'cJiekmadJt, the road lies 
entirely along the shore of the Propontis. We passed 
through Crevdtis, situate upon the beach, with a square 
tower and a bridge of thirty arches, making a conspicuous 
figure in the approach to it. Buyvk Tchckmadji, signifying 
the great bridge, has a series of four stone bridges raised 
upon arches; over which, and along the old paved u'ay, we 
passed by a lake to the town. I'lic lake extends north¬ 
ward to a considerable distance. At lluyuk Tckehmidfi 
there is a fine harbour. The town contains two hundred 
houses; of this number about sixty belong to Turks. 
Here we halted for the night. The next morning (Jan. 13), 
we rode to Kutchuk Tchekmadjt, or the Little Bridge, 
commonly called Ponte Piccolo in the Italian, which is the 
most general language of the Levant. Tiiis place is distant 
three hours from Buyuk Tchekmadjt. It is nothing more 
than a village by the sea side, surrounded by marshes and 
pools; being remarkable only for its unwholesome situation, 
and dangerous Malaria during summer. It commands, 
however, a pleasing prospect of the Sea of Marmora; 
because all the vessels are seen passing, that sail from the 
Archipelago or from the Black Sea. Hence we proceeded 
three hours more to the capital; and having entered Con- 
.STANTINOPLE, near to the spot wdierc Mahomet efiected the 

memorable 
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(3) 'fle ical >J rov ^ifKvot troXic 1,riXvPpta wpofifyitptvrat, c. r.X. Strabon. Gcog, 
Itb. vii. p. 462. edit. Oron, 
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memorable breach that gave a death-blow to the Roman 
Empire, we completed our Levanfine tour. In the space 
of about eleven months, we had made a complete survey 
of the .iEgean and eastern shores of the Mediterbanean 
seas; having coasted all Asia Minor, the Holy Land, 
Lgypt, the Islands of the Archipelago, Greece, Macedonia, 
Thrace ;. and here were returned safe to the same port 
whence we sailed in the Grand Signior’s corvette, the year 
before, for the Dardanelles. 

As we rode through the streets of the city towards the 
quay, opposite to Tophana, the Turkish rabble, seeing a 
party of infidels on horseback^ could not be restrained from 
offering their accustomed insults and violence. Conse¬ 
quently, we had some large stones thrown at us. We used 
all the expedition possible to get to the harbour, where 
we left our horses, and hq^ed a boat to take us across; 
leaving also the Tchohodar and Antonio to settle with the 
Surudjecs, and to follow afterwards with the baggage. Near 
to the shore, in passing down to the harbour, we saw the 
most beautiful Soros we had ever beheld. It consisted 
entirely of the green Atracian. marble, or verdc-antico, in five 
pieces. Upon one side of it a cross was represented; 
proving that the workmanship was executed in the time 
of the Christian Emperors: but it was a tomb fit for the 

proudest 


(l) In some p.irts of Turkey, especially in Egypt, Christians are prohibited the 
use of horses, iinil c(impi.-llcd to appear only upon asses ; the Moslems' deeming it an 
act of presumption, in persons proscribed z4Hr{fitlels, to appear in public as equestrians. 
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proudest soverei;ijn of llie Eadcrn Etnptrc. We hoard a chap, xtv. 
report afterwards, that our Amba.ssador Jiad claimed it for 
the Nation ; therefore it may f>o.ssil)ly now be in EndianJ. 

Landing at Tophana, wc hastened up to our former 
lodgings in Pt^ra; and, u])on our arrival, found two 
English Gentlemen, both belonging to the I'niversity of 
Cambridge—Mr. (now Sir William) Gc//, and Mr. DoihrcU — 
in pos-session of the apartujcnts wc had lormerly occupied. 

These gentlemen received us in the kindest manner ; and 
having welcomed our safe return from a long and perilous 
expedition, rcquo.stcd that we might all board together 
beneath the same roof; politely ceding a part of their 
lodgings to accommodate us. Here, therefore, wc esta¬ 
blished ourselves for the remainder of the winter season; 
enjoying their friendly and polished society; and mutualh' 
participating the usual hospitajity of the different envoys 
then resident at the Poric. And here, too, having brought 
to a successful termination the account of these Travels, 
as far as it relates to Giieece, Egypt, and the Holy Land, 
this Second Part of the narrative might terminate ; but . 
as the Reader may be curious to accompany the author 
upon his journey home, since it includes an excursion to the 
IJtmgarian Mines, we shall make the rest of our observations 
form a Supplement to this Section ; after giving a cursory 
statement, in the following Chapter, of the manner in which 
our time was spent during our second residence in the 
Turkish Capital. 
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Circumstances that ^ prevented the autJuor's departure—Dangerous in¬ 
fluence of the climate—Unhealthy state of the English at ¥tra—Rats 
and Cats—Society of Pi‘ra — Spies — Etiquette—Evening assemblies— 
State of the 'Dirkish Government—Persons who farm the dirt of the 
City — Diamonds—Other precious stones — Vasa murrhina — Bazar 
for the Pataal Tosh, or Keff-kil—Localities of this mineral—Manner of 
collecting it — Drug-market—Shops for Stationary and Bookbinding — 
Tobacconists—Tchibouque manufactories — Manner of visiting the 
City—Last visit to Sancta Sophia —Further account of that edflee 
— Views of its interior — Cisterna maxima —Gyllius — Basilica-— 
Aqueduct of the Roman Emperors — ^Porta aurea —Description of the 
Wall of Theodosius —Antient Cyclop&n walls of Byzantium — 
Mahomet's breach by the Cannon-Gate — Chalcedon — Maiden's 

Castle, 
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Caslle, or Tmer ,pf Leander — Sinus Byzantinus —Cause of its 
erroneous appellation of Thk Gulden Horn —Jetvisli depravity — 
Cyat-Khanak —Marcidum mare. 


JVIajsy things conspired to detain us in Constantinople, 
from January until the beginning of April. The rebel troops 
of Hachi Pasha then occupied all the district north of the 
city; and it was necessary to wait until they retired to the 
vicinity of Yassy. A journey over-land is moreover imprac¬ 
ticable, until the snowmelts upon Mount Hasmus. Add to 
this, the inevitable consequences of ill health among English¬ 
men, who, in such a climate, venture to live too much as 
they would do in their own country, * upon a meat diet with 
beer and wine, however abstemiously used. There was 
hardly one of our countrymen, then resident in the capital, 
who did not experience occasional attacks of intermittent 
fever. The author was brought to the point of death by a 
quinsey so alarming as to occasion a locked jaw; and the 
disorder would have terminated his existence, had it not 
been for the skill and humanity of Dr. Scott, Physician 
of the British Embassy; who, altliough suffering himself 
under a violent chronic rheumatism, nevertheless bestowed 
unremitting attention upon his patient; and ultimately 
obviated the dangerous tendency of an inflammation that 
nothing seemed likely to subdue'. Constantinople is by 
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(1) The same gentleman accompanied Lord Macartney to China. He ia mentioned 
by Sir George Staunton, in his account of the Embitssy, {vol. I. p. 36. Land. 17 p 8 ,) as 
" a gentleman of abilities and experience.”~To his abilities, literary information, collo¬ 
quial talents, liberal and upright mind, and to all the other excellent qualifications of 
his head and heart; all who had the happiness of knowing him will bear ample 
VOL. IV. 3 S testimony. 
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cH\p. XV.^ no means a healthy place of residence, for persons 
who have not lived long enough there, to become 
inured to the vicissitudes of its climate. The sudden 
changes of temperature, owing to the draught of wind 
through the straits, either of the Black Sea, or of the Sea 
of Marmora, render such persons liable to the most fatal 
effects of obstructed perspiration; and what these effects are, 
few of the inhabitants of other countries can have formed 
any adequate ideas'. A single example, to which the author 
was an eye-witness, may serve to afford some conception 
of the disorders occasioned by the climate. Soon after 
our arrival, upon the anniversary of our Queen’s birth-day, 
the liberation of the Maltese slaves took place. It had been 
acceded to by the Turkish government, owing principally, as 
it was believed, to a forlorn hope of the Capudan Pasha, that 
he should thereby be able to obliterate the evil impression 
caused by the atrocious murder of the Beys in Egypt; 
whereof all Europe then rang from side to side. At all 

events, 

M * 


testimany. The author deeply laments that he has only the melancholy satisfaction of 
paying this tribute of respect and gratitude to his worthy friend, when he is no longer 
living. He had retired to a small estate in Scotland; and the news of hit death- was 
lately announced in the public papers. 

(l) " T.e Tramontane, die in Napoli et in Roma son cosi salubri; qni son di mala 
quality: perche portano dal mar nero molti vapori gross!, che esala quel mare, per 
esser fangoso, e per lo concorso di tanti humi grand! che vi entranu, e della palude 
Meotide.” {yiaggi di Pietro Bella f^alle, p.QO. Roma, 1650.) The autlior then 
proceeds to describe an eifect, or rather a sign, of Malaria, which no other writer hat 
noticed. " Tutti i tetti, iatti con tegolc e canali, come quelli di Roma, ti vedono 
sempre coperti or auella hucginb oialla, b come la vogliomo chiatnare, che in Italia 
I’hau emo fes ivDixiom Mal’akia." Ibid. 
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events, it was said to be a business concerted between him 
and our ambassador; and, if due to the exertions of the latter, 
nothing can be more worthy of praise. We were at the palace 
where the ambassador resided, when these poor men came to 
offer their thanks to the British nation. It was an affecting 
sight. Some of them had been nearly half a century in 
chains ; and many were to return to their relations after 
being thought dead for several years. One of these men, 
washing his linen in the open air, and being stripped, as 
somewhat heated by the wmrk, felt a most agreeable and 
cooling breeze beginning from the north ; the wind, which 
had been southerly, then changing. • In a short time he was 
seized with a stiffness in all his limbs, attended with fever, and 
followed by delirium; his jaw locked ; and, notwithstanding 
the skill and constflnt attendance of Dr. ScoH, before twenty- 
four hours had elapsed, he was no more. Such are the bles.s- 
ings of what is often described as a delightful and luxurious 
climate*. There can scarcely be found a spot upon earth 
more detestable than Pera; particularly in-the most crowded 
part of it. We might be said to live in cemeteries; the 
only water used for drinking, passing through sepulchres to 
the feverish lips of the inhabitants, filled with all sorts 
of revolting impurities, and even with living animalculoi. 
The owner of the hotel where we resided, wishing to make 
some repairs in his dwelling, dug near the foundation, and 

found 


(2) See the Letters of Lady Mary Wortley Montague, vol. III. p. 16 , ire. 
Land. 1771 - 
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CHAP. XV. found that his house stood upon graves, yet containing the 
mouldering reliques of the dead. This may perhaps account 
for the swarms of rats; not only in the buildings, but in the 
streets; whither they resort in such numbers at night, that a 
person passing through them finds these animals running 
against his legs. The prodigious multitude, however, of the 
rats is not owing to any want of cats ; for the latter constitute 
the greater nuisance of the two. They enter through the 
crazy roofs, which consist only of a few thin planks, and 
render the smell of the bedchambers much more offensive 
than that of a dunghill. Some of these cats are of a very 
uncommon breed; and*they arc remarkable for their great 
beauty. One evening, as the author was adding these notes, 
there descended from the trap-door of the roof, and came 
prowling into his room, a cat of such astonishing size and 
beauty, that he at first mistook it for some fiercer animal. It 
had long hairs like the Angora breed; and the colour of its fur 
was white, tipped with a golden yellow: its tail standing erect, 
like that of a squirrel, was flattened by the position of its 
hairs, which stuck out on either side, so as to make it a span 
wide: its ears were high and pointed, covered also with 
long hairs; and it had a bushy ruff about its neck: its large 
eyes shone like two topazes. An endeavour was made to 
detain it by shutting the door; but it effected its escape by 
the way that it came, and never appeared afterwards. This 
curious and beautiful example of the feline tribe was equal 
in size to a large fox. A species more common frequented 
our apartments, which comes from Persia, and is of a 
blue colour. We visited the menagerie belonging to the 

Grand 
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Grand Signior, where we saw but few rare animals; and 
all of them are wrctchcdl)' kept. The only thing worth 
seeing was a lion of superior size, that had belonged to 
Hassan Pasha, and used to follow him like a dog; but at 
last, having slain one of his keepers, it was chained within 
the menagerie for life. 

Upon the Queen’s birth-day, another ceremony took 
place ; the laying of the first stone of the New Palace for 
the British Ministers at the Porte; at this we also 
attended, in company with all the English then resident. 
The former building had been consumed by fire. The 
gaieties of the Carnival were greatly increased this year 
in Peru, in consequence of the expulsion of the French 
from Egypt ; ^ind the Turks were rather more tolerant than 
usual in their behaviour towards the English. Masquerades 
were frequent in all the houses of the foreign ministers ; 
and there were also public masquerades, in taverns, open to 
all comers: the latter of course formed of the lowest 
company, and being for the most part nothing better 
than the most public exhibition of disgusting sensuality. 
The only circle that can be called by the name of Sodety 
in P6ra, is formed by the families, secretaries, chaplains, 
interpreters, and agents of the different envoys: and this 
may be considered as naturally exhibiting an entertaining 
masquerade, without any licence from the season of Carnival. 
It is the same in all seasons ; a mixed and motley assembly 
of many nations and languages. The chief amusement 
at their evening parties, consists in card-playing. The 

French government, always famous for the skill with 

which 
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which it conducts political intrigue, when it wishes to 
employ a spy who may collect the state secrets of the 
ministerial hive at Pdra, take care to send one who is an 
adroit gambler; and who, by his address among the 
women, becomes a popular man at their card-tables; the 
generality of the young men being engaged in dancing. 
One or two such spies had at this time obtained situations 
in our army; and they have since proved themselves to 
be the traitors we at that time suspected they were. Yet 
it was amazing to observe with what eagerness the com¬ 
pany of these men was courted, and with what incre¬ 
dible facility, the umitfspecting Ministers of the different 
nations became their dupes. At last arrived General Sebas-^ 
tiani himself, said to have been originally a postillion; 
and whose intellectual attainments certainly did not belie 
the report. This man, the avowed ambassador of the 
French government, dressed like the trumpeter of a puppet- 
show, soon acquired such influence, by his affectation of 
gallantry, and by his unequivocal language even with those 
young women who had the greatest reputation for chastity, 
that, according to his own vulgar expression, he might be said 
“ to have had the whole diplomatic body under his thumb.’' 
Yet there is no place where so much fuss is made about a 
point of etiquette as at JVm; and this sometimes gives rise 
to a very amusing exhibition. At a ball, before dancing 
begins, the gentlemen stand up first, without their partners; 
and a general scramble, with altercation, ensues for 
precedency. A stranger would suppose that at least half a 
dozen duels were to be fought the next morning; but, like 

all 
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all blustering, it generally ended in words only. It is , 

impossible, however, to hear the cause of so mucli agitation * 
without laughter.—“ Sir, this is my place! I am to dance 
with Prussia !”—“ You’ll pardon me. Sir! Russia goes 
down another set.”—“ Gentlemen, I must beg you will give 
way; England is my partner!” Admitted to the supper- 
table, he sees with surprise some of the ladies wrapping up 
roasted woodcocks, and other edible animals, whole, and 
putting them into their pocketsIf attracted towards a 
corner of the room, where the number of calpacs and 
whiskered faces announce a party of the Dragomans, he finds 
them bartering some antique medal of gem, or settling the 
price of a shawl, or offering for sale an embroidered 
handkerchief; or perhaps two Greek physicians disputing 
their mode of practice. Upon the sofiis round the room, 
the elder Greek women, with heads and hands in con¬ 
stant motion, displaying their long ringlets of false or 
dyed hair, are bawling to each other in Kothuic, and in 
a tone of voice the most shrill‘and inharmonious. This 
description of one evening assembly in the apartments of an 
ambassador at Pera, applies equally to all; for there is not 
the smallest A'ariety to be observed in going from one house 
to another; the same amusement, the same conversation, 
and the same company, are found in every other palace. 

• From 


(1) This happened at an entertainment given by the British Ambassador. In Italy , 
tlje practice, among the poorer nobility, of carrying off confectionary in this manner, is 
V(.ry common. 
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Guveriiincut* 


From P6ra, casting our leflections towards Constantinople, 
that a few general observations may be introduced, respecting 
the actual state of the country, before we take a final leave of 
it; we find the Turks, whose possessions arc the objects of 
this diplomatic hive, living as unconscious of its existence as 
if there were not a single foreign minister at the Forte. 
Always holding the envoys in utter detestation and contempt, 
and compelling them to submit to the meanest degradations 
whenever an audience is granted in Constantinople, the Turks 
never bestow a thought upon such persons after they have 
quitted the city. In the mean time, it may be said of them, 
that “ their portion is •preparedand while they remain 
insensible of the schemes for their downfall, which are 
daily becoming more mature at P6ra, the different parts 
of their vast empire may be said to hang together by a 
cobweb ligature. One of their Thiers, about a century ago, 
Djin Ali Pasha, was for removing all such troublesome 
guests as foreign envoys to the Princes Island, nine miles 
from Constantinople considering them to be nothing 
better than so many civil spies: and who, as a faithful 
member of the Turkish cabinet, ought to blame the Vizier's 
policy ? There was every reason to believe, at this time, 
that Turkey could not long exist as an independent empire; 
and yet, as we sometimes say of human decrepitude, 
it seems to have “ taken a new lease.” Its resources 
are, however, daily becoming more and more feeble; for 

although 

(l) See Sir James Porter's accurate "Observations on tlie Government and 
Manners of the Turks," p. 151. Land. 
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although the Tttrhs be individually wealthy, the government 
is poor. The taxes, badly levied in the first instance, are 
worse collected; and whole provinces, in a state of open 
rebellion, pay no contribution. Every one must be aware 
with what gigantic steps Russia was encroaching upon the 
side of Circassia and Georgia; making the additions to her 
immense empire resound in Europe as so many conquests; 
whereas they ought only to be considered as gained by 
the inundations of a great flood, whose dams have gone 
to decay. But lamentable indeed would be the event of 
Turkey becoming dependent upon Russia; still more so of 
seeing the Russian flag hoisted •* upon the towers of 
Constantinople. The expressive words of Buonaparte, “ Diku 
ME GAKDE DES RussES !” ought to be adopted as a motto for the 
arms of Turkey. Once in their possession, Constantinople, 
like its opposite neighbour would soon be without 

a vestige to tell where it stood ; and Athens w'ould be I’azed 
from the earth. Russia, however, was gradually advancing, 
and, under some pretence or other, annually approaching 
from the north. Towards the south, the were every day 
rendered more formidable in Egypt; being aided by the hostile 
dispositions of the Pashas of Syria and the Dey of Algiers. 
Upon the west, as a wolf ready to sally from his den upon 
the neighbouring folds, was eouched Ali Pasha; and, from 
the frontiers ,of his territory even to the Black Sea, were 
hordes of banditti, ready to side wdth the stronger party, 
or to pillage both, when any favourable opportunity for so 
doing might be presented. More towards the Danube were 
collected the menacing forces of Pasvan Oglou; who, 
VOL. IV. 3 T with 
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cMAP.xv. ^ with his comrades in arms, regarded triumphantly the 
coming overthrow of the Ottoman power. By the people, 
he was beloved and protected; and wonderful it was that 
he did not reap the full fruit of those talents, and of that 
energy, which, to inspire universal esteem and admiration, 
wanted only to be known and appreciated according to their 
due value. It remains, therefore, only to speak of the state 
of the empire upon its eastern side. Here the Pusha of 
Amastra was becoming formidable ; so that the Porte, every 
where surrounded by enemies, like the scorpion encircled 
by fire, waited only the last act of despair to inflict a wound 
upon itself. This wotind was afterwards given in the 
dreadful disturbances that followed the establishment of the 
Nizami Djedid': but to the amazement of all those who were 
well acquainted with the internal state of the Turkish empire, 
it has still survived ; and the most impotent of human beings, 
cooped up with his eunuchs and concubines in an old crazy 
hutch at the mouth of the Thracian Bosporus, still exer¬ 
cises a nominal jurisdiction over many millions of human 
beings, inhabiting the fairest and must fertile portion of 
the earth. 


Prrsoin wild 
film) the Dirt 
uf the Lily. 


That many valuable antiquities may be purchased in 
Constantinople, by making application to persons who pay 
annually a sum of money for the privilege of collecting, 
washing, and sifting the produce of the common sewers of the 

city. 


(1) See Mr. Walpole’s account of the revolution caused by the Ifizami Djedid, in 
llie Second Edition of the First Section of fart JI. of these Travels. 
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city, was stated in the First Section of this Part of the author's /hap, xv. 
Travels*. The circumstance was made known to us by a 
Qreek physician, one Dr. Inchiostro, who often sold coins 
and gems, purchased of these people, in the palaces of the 
envoys. Having bought of him a few things thus found, 
he conducted us, upon our second visit to the city, to the 
place where the mud-washers carry on their labour. The 
persons so emplo)'cd were Turks: we found them with 
large tubs filled from the draining of the streets, w'hich they 
passed through fine wire sieves; and it is said that they 
become rich by the things thus obtained. We bought of 
them a carnelian intaglio, representing Apollo in the chariot 
of the sun, drawn by four horses ; one of the subjects 
common to the vases* and gems of Greece, and especially 
prevalent among the antiquities of this city. But there is 
another source of wealth, for which a higher rent is paid; 
namely, the sweeping of the bazar where the jewellers 
carry on their trade. Here all the dust is collected, and 
carefully examined; and that • articles of value are con« 
stantly found in it, is evident in the sum paid for collecting 
it. Small bits of gold and silver are of course found; but we 
were told that diamonds, which the dealers carry about in 
paper packets, are dropped and lost, and make a part 
of the gains. The number of diamonds exhibited to us DianiuiiiU. 


(a) See Part II. Section I. p. 48. Braxbourne, 1812. 

(3) A most spirited representation of this subject occurs upon a terra-cotta vase, 
discovered in a sepulchre at Athens by Mr. Graham, The studs of the harness, and 
zone of the God, are gilded. 
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by the merchants, in this bazar, was very great. If we 
asked for precious stones, when we were accompanied by ia 
Janissary, the merchants, who are generally Armenians, 
would shake their heads, and say they had none: such 
articles of trade never being exhibited in shops, as in London; 
but carried secretly in the girdles and pockets of the dealers, 
and generally in their bosoms. When a traveller ventures 
alone into the bazar, he finds them all seated, cross-legged, 
upon their counters; and having prevailed with one of the 
dealers to produce his stock of gems, the rest readily follow 
the example. Little white paper packets are then opened, 
which are filled with' Hiamonds, almost all of them being 
what are called roses ; and many blemished, which are sold 
very cheap. For amethysts, we paid as high as two piastres 
the carat, because they were called sapphires; having a 
rounded pebble form, and a great intensity of colour. Cats* 
eyes, of all kinds, are very common; whether of quartz ,' 
penetrated by amianthus, or of chalcedony, with small 
translucent specks in the centre, behind which they apply a 
green foil. The last are always sold coarsely mounted. 
There is no place where they understand better the art of 
burning topazes, so as to give them a bright red colour, 
when they are sold under the name of halass' rubies. A 

remarkable 


(l) q. d. Palatium, the domicile or matrix of the ruly {See Nichols on Gems, 
Parti. CA. 3. p.59. Camb. lQ52.)i it being iin old notion of lapidaries that tlic 
matrix of every precious stone 'xm a simiLar sulutance of inferior liardncsj and value. 
Hence mother of emerald-, mother of pearl," fs’e. 
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remarkable fine one of this description was bought by chap.xv.^ 
Madame Tamara, wife of the Russian minister, for one 
hundred and twenty sequins. The same lady had formed a 
collection of precious minerals, exceedingly valuable on 
account of their beauty and rarity ; among others, a ring 
stone of rock crystal, containing capillary Epidotc and 
capillary red Titanium, in the same specimen; the only 
example known of such an association. But the most 
curious article of jewellery, in the bazar at Constantinople, is 
the Chrysolite of Klaproth*; whose natural locality is entirely 
unknown. The Chrysolite is not highly valued as o.gcm ; but 
we could never succeed in our search after a regular crystal 
of this substance. Before our arrival, the Russian minister’s 
lady had, however, bought a mass of Chrysolite as big as a 
turkey’s egg; but attaching no value to it in that form, she 
had ordered it to be cut, and mounted as a necklace and 
bracelets. Persons have sometimes been puzzled to explain 
the appearance of emeralds in the East-Indics, because they 
are nut the natural productions of that country’; butitisvery 
probable that they were originally carried thither by Arme¬ 
nian merchants from Constantinople. A regular intercourse 
has always existed between Turkey and India. Couriers 

from 


(2) So named by him after receiving and analyzing specimens, that lie received from 
Mr. Hawkins, of a Gem whose specific gravity is 3,340. But there are many substances, 
called chrysolite \>y jewellers, which are entirely of a difierent nature. 

(3) See Tavernier, Diitens, i^c. That emeralds were known in Europe, before the 
discovery of America, is proved by the emerald that was in the mitre of Pope Julius the 
Seconds and by the necklace of antique emeralds found in Pompeii, and seen by 
Mr. Hawkins. 
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CHAP. XV. from Constantinople arrive in Bombay within forty-five or 
fifty days from the time of their departure. The porcdain 
of China, brought over>land upon the backs of camels, is 
exposed for sale in GrandCairo, Smyrna, and Constantinople. 
We saw some porcelain dishes for containing Pilau, that 
had been thus conveyed; and they were a yard in diameter. 
The same trade with China existed in the time of the 
Romans; and at the introduction of these porcelain \ease\o 
into Home, they were bought at enormous prices, and were 
esteemed by the Romans of the Augustan age, as articles of 
the highest luxury and magnificence. These were the 
Vasa Murrhina of Pliny'; as may be proved from Belon ; 
who says that the Greeks still called them, in his time, 
“ La Mirrhe dc Smirna," from Murex, a shell, called by 
the French the Porcelain Shell *; the fine vitrified superficies 
of porcelain resembling in its lustre and polish the surface 
of the murex. 

As almost every article of trade in Constantinople has a 
separate market appropriated to the sale of it, so there 
is a special Imzar for that remarkable mineral called 


(1) Ortens murrAina mittit; inveniuntur enim ibi in pluribut locii, nec iniignU 
bus, maximc Parthici regni: prxcipuc tamen in Carmania, f^c. Splendor his sine 
viribtis, nitorqae rerids, quam splendor: sed in preiiu varictas colorum, subinde circum- 
ageniibus se maculis in purpuram candoremque, et tertium ex utroque ignescenteni, 
velul per transitum colons purpura rubescenie, aut lacte candescente." PUnio, Hist. 
Nat, /{A. xxxvii. cap. 2. iom. III. p.520. L, Bat. I635. 

(2) " Mais ra£5nit£ de la diction Murex corresjwnd A ilfurrAtna, Toutes fois oe 
cherclions I'etymologic que du iiom Frangois, en ce que nous diions vauseaux de Par- 
eelaine, bgaebants que les Greci uomment la Mirbux t>B Shibna.” SingularBex 
Observiespar Belon, liv.ii. ch.7l.f 134. Parii, 1555. 
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after it has been rudely manufactured into large chap, xv. 
botvls for pipes, which the Turks export to Germany and 
to France ; where they bear the names of Meerschaum, and 
Ecunie de Mcr, from the circumstance of their floating in 
w:ater. We had some difficulty in finding out this hasar ; 
but at last, being directed to Ouzoun Tcharchy, in the 
FUdfiandji Khan, we were conducted into a square court, 
like that of all other khans, surrounded by a wooden gallery; 
where, upon the floor of the gallery, we found the dealers in 
\hc pipe-boivls made of Keff-kil; each dealer having a large 
pile of those howls heaped upon a mat in an adjoining apart¬ 
ment. Hither come those merchants’, who export them by 
the caravans to Pest in Hungary, where they are re-manufac¬ 
tured. In the state for exportation they are every one of 
them as large as a man’s fist, and look like a coarse manu¬ 
facture of common pipe-clay; all the lustre and elegance 
w'hich ihey afterwards exhibit being the result of subse¬ 
quent management in Hungary and in Germany. There is 
perhaps no instance of any kind of clay giving employment 
to so many hands, or after its original manufacture 
passing through such a variety of modifications, and ulti¬ 
mately obtaining such enormous prices: therefore, as we have 
obtained further information respecting its natural history, 
we shall add a few remarks to those already published’ upon 
the subject qi this curious mineral. 

This 

(3) Signifying literally, "foam-earth" 

(4) See Part I, of tbe»e Travel*, Chap. XXII. 
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Localities of 
this mineral. 


This remarkable clay, which the Turks call Pataal Task, 
is \>y them believed to exist only in three different places; 
Nemely Kiry, Cara Yook, and Saca Koy', near a town in 
A^a Minor, called Eski-Shehr, or Old City; supposed 
by some to be the antient Hierapolis, between Phrygia 
and Lydia'', but Hierapolis is called by the Turks Pambouk 
Kaldh-si. The first of these places, Nemely Kiry, is distant 
eighteen leagues from Eski Shehr; the second, twelve 
leagues; and the third, lying behind a mountain called by 
the Turks Boz Daaghi, and by the antient Greeks Messoghis, 
is distant fifteen leagues from the same town of Eski Shehr. 
These are the places w'bcrc it is now found in Asia ; but 
there are pits opened for digging the same substance in the 
Crimea'' and also others near Thebes in Bosotia, which were 
observed by Mr. Hawkins. The Asiatic Keff-kil, or Pataal 
Tosh, is first discovered on the surface of the earth, by its 
whitish appearance ; and in its primitive state, it is a white 
moist soft substance, as easily cut with a knife as a piece of 

cheese. 


(1) For the first part of these observations respecting the Mialic locality of this clay,, 

the author is indebted to Mr. Hawkins, to whoni the information was communicated 
in a letter from the Dragoman Pisani, written at Brusa. The situation of Hirrapolis 
is here given from Slephanus Byxantinus; who says of if, 'lEPAITOAir, fitralv 
4tpvyias cat Avli'at irSktc, c.r.X. (Steph. Lib, de Urbib. &c. p.411. edit. Berielii, 
L. Bat. For the situation of this city, see also Strabo, /<&. xiii. Ptolemy, 

lib, V. and the Itinerary of Antoninus. It was renowned for its hot ’'springs, and for 
the mineral incrustations they deposited. “ Hierapoli Pbtygise cfTervet aquie calideo 
multitudo, ex qua circum hortos et vincas fossis ductis immittitur. Haec autem efiScitur 
post annum crusta lapidea,'et ita quotannis dextra ac sinistra margines ex terra faciendo 
inducunt earn' et efficiunt his crustis in agris septa.” .^fravto, lib, viii. cap. 

(2) See Part I. of these Travels, Chap. XXII. 
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cheese. The people of the country, uhder a stipulated grant chap.xv. 
from the Governor, collect this c%, by cutting or digging 
it off in large lumps, and while in a soft state; in which 
state it may be kept for six months, and upwards, if carefully 
covered w’ith its ow'n raspings; they then work it into 
tobacco-pipes, beads, and soucovpcs* fot coffee; the first 
being the chief and most profitable branch of trade in 
which it is employed. After it has been wrought, it becomes 
desiccated, and contracts that degree of hardness under 
which it appears when sold for pipes ; but even then, 
when heated, it is easily penetrated by anj'sharp nistiniment, 
and may be scratched by the nail: ‘ Either ow ing to its 
superabundance, or to the unskilfulness of those employed 
in collecting it, a great waste takes place in the manufacture 
of it; and no use whatsoever is made of the chijjs at Eshi 
Shehr: but it seems the Jews have of late exported a certain 
quantity, which gives rise to a conjecture, either that they 
have converted, or that they are endeavouring to convert it 
to some useful purposed And th6re is no doubt but that if this 
substance was found nearer to the British manufactories, the 
nature of its properties would cause it to be applied to many 

valuable 

(3) The form of the soucoupe in Turkey is not that of a patera, like our saucer : It 
is literally an undcr-cup j and sometimes of gold, or silver, richly ornamented with gems. 

(4) l’crhn|)s for supplying the baths, where it has been usod in cleansing tlie hair of 
the women, (See Parti, of these Travels, CA«/t. XXII.) Inn sulxsccpicnt letter to 
Mr. Hawkins, dated also from Brusa, it is stated, by Mr. Pisnni, that “ a great 
number of cart-loads of the dust or fragnn.nt.s of the Keff-kil, had lately been sent to 
Constantinople by a Jew, who bought them in Eski Shehr, .it the rate of one paxat. 
per oke." 


VOi-. IV. 
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CHAP, xv.^ valuable uses. The mine is worked so far as the vein of the 
Keff-kil extends; which it does, in some places, in a perpen¬ 
dicular, and in others in an oblique direction, five, ten, 
and fifteen yards in depth. When a vein is exhausted, the 
miners look out for another, and work it in the same 
manner until the whole is consumed; leaving the old mine 
in the state of an empty useless pit, exhibiting an opening 
about three yards in diameter. No subterraneous communi¬ 
cation has been discovered, by means of d level, between 
the different beds of this substance; nor is there an instance, 
answering the reports that have been published, of a fresh 
exudation of the Keff-'kU, in any of the exhausted pits. 
The manufactory, in its present situation, is almost exclu¬ 
sively confined to the working of bowls for tobacco-pipee. 
The dealers repair to Eski Shehr, where they purchase the 
pipe»-bowls, at the price of from three to a hundred pardhs 
each: the last price is demanded when they are very 
large, and embellished with gilding. They are then carried 
to Constantinople, to the bazar we have now mentioned, and 
to Smyrna:, whence they are exported to Hungary, Polandt 
Germany, France, and Russia. 

Drug-murket. Another very curious sight in Constantinople is the bazar 
where the drugs are sold; a long dusty covered place, like 
Exeter Exchange in London, but much larger. The powerful 
smell exhaled from the spices and simples here exposed to 
view, but particularly from the rhubarb, is perceived in the 
approach to this iazar; almost every vegetable production 
of the east, used medicinally, or as a perfume, and many 
mineral substances, are here offered for sale. Opium appears 

ill 
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in lai^e blackballs or cakes/looking like 
These balls are cut smoothly with knives, to shew the 
interior of each mass; and half a dozen, or more samples, 
at different prices, are placed together. The cheapest and 
worst opium is of a hrmvn colour, filled with stalks and 
leaves; that of the highest price approaches almost to a 
jet-black, and is perfectly Irce from impurities. Other 
articles are, the wood of aloes, incense, and all sorts of fragrant 
and other gums ; also the white oxide of arsenic, and the red, 
and yellow, sidphuret of arsenic or realgar, and orpiment; of 
which last substance a depilatory is made for the use of the 
Turkish baths. The other commercial objects worth notice, 
in this filthy and crowded city, (besides the Manuscript 
bazar and other things noticed in the preceding volumes) 
are the shops for stationary-ware and bookbinding. The 
bookbinders o( Constantinople surpass all other in the neatness, 
the elegance, and the perfection of their craft. This may 
perhaps be attributed to the high price sometimes paid for 
binding the beautiful manuscripts entrusted to their care. 
Every leaf is secured with the utmost attention and skill; 
and the books, bound by Turkish workmen, open with the 
utmost evenness and facility. In the embellishment of the 
covers, and in the cases made to contain the volumes, both 
taste and ingenuity are shewn'. Pocket ink^stands, pocket- 

books. 


(l) See the long account of their " cunning worknnauship,’’ in tlte valuable Travels 
of Dclla Valle. "/ libri, si legano sommamente lenc; e si adornnno cm molle 
galanterie di colori Jinissimi, e d'oro ; in parliiolar di axurro oltramarino, con fogli- 

amiiii, 
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books, and pasteboard cylinders, for containing foiled paper, 
are made by them in a style of neatness that has never been 

equalled. 


amini, t'compartimenli allor modo: e le coperle ancora bene spesso lauorate di fuori eon 
diverse impronte,Jatle, come ia credo, con le slampe.” (Viaggi di Pietro Della Valle, il 
PellegriDo, p. QS. Roma, 1650.) The name of Della Valle often occurs in books 
of Travels, because it is included among those of other authors who have visited the Le¬ 
vant, as n matter of course ; but his merit has been little attended to; and some travellers 
have spoken of his writings without ever reading them ; as it would be easy to prove. 
He began his journey early in l6l4, and ended it in ]6u6. His work was published 
in the form of Letters, whicli were written to a Neapolitan physician, who was his friend. 
Being of an antient and noble family, and possessing all the advantages of a good educa¬ 
tion, he received the surname of 7'he illustrious Traveller’' In the opening of his 
work he says, " A voi, miciPosteri: eke, la JJio merce, quantunque restalo pUl solo, 
in Roma, di questafami«lin. nc'tempi addietro dhtintu in pin rami, et assai plena di 
pente," (lie. A very principal merit of his work appears in the readiness with which he 
traces die reliques of antient customs in the manners of the Inhabitants. To mention 
many of these would extend lliis criticism beyond the limits of a note. A very curious 
instance occurs at the cud of his Letter, dated Baghdad (Jan. 2, IdJ?.); where he 
describes a custom among die women of powdering their hair with Mica ; which sub¬ 
stance, according to the mitieralogicul nomenclature of the age when he wrote, he calls 
Talc. “ Del quale le Donne ne Janno vna^palutre da spargesene i capelli et i vcli, che 
sopra'l nero Jd nioltu lene, parendn argentu; ondc anehe la chiamama in Arabico 
Mai-elfodhdha; cioe Acqua di argento, con tutto che 'veratnente sia poluere, e non 
acqua di ornamento, che anche d tempi aiitichi, come habbiamo in Trebollio 

Pollione, Jii. vsato da quell'effeminato di Galliciio imperadore, il quale soleua spargersi 
i capelli, piu riccamente, di Umutura tVoro.” His .iccount of this custom is the more 
valuable, as Casaubon, Sahnusius, and Gruter, unpble to comprehend what the historian 
meant by gold dust of suiluncnl levity to be nsed as powder for die hair, in their 
Commentary upon Trclvilius I’ollio, have passed in silence the words “ Crlnibus 
sui.s AUBi scobem aspersit." (^id. Trebell. Poll, in Vit. Gallien. ap. Hist. August. 
Script, tom. II. p. 232. L. lint. 1672 .) There arc few books of Travels that can 
be compared with the wo: k of Della Valle for liveliness and information. The 
interesting account of his ra.arriage with Maani, a Syrian damsel of Baghdad, is told 
in a delightful manner. She accompanied him daring his travels for live years, and died 
at Mina upon the Persian Gulph. Dblla Valle caused her body to be embalmed, 
and carried it about widi him, during four years that he continued to travel after her 
deatti. At length he had the mournful satis&ction of giving her an honourable inter¬ 
ment. 
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equalled, considering the low prices for which these are sold. chap. xv. 
In the same shops are also found paper lanthorvs, which arc 
so ingeniously contrived as to be adapted for the pocket, but 
will draw out to great length when required for use. The 
Turks carry them through the streets at night, at the end of 
their long pipes. Lastly, in passing through all the Turkish 
towns, a traveller will not omit to notice the shops for tobacco, roiuccouuu. 
and the manufacturers of pipe-tuhes; for these indeed con¬ 
stitute the first and principal sights that attract his regard. 

The cleanliness with which the tobacco is kept and exposed 
in neat glass jars, and the many varieties of this herb offered 
for sale, are worthy of attention. > That which bears (he 
highest price is of a fine golden colour, and is deliciously 
fragrant; being so totally different from the stinking weed 
commonly used in England, that the smell of it is pleasing 
to the most delicate olfactory nerves; and we never met 
with any person who disliked it. There is, however, a great 
deal of art used in preparing it; nor will it bear a sea-voyage; 
for when brought to this country it loses almost all its 
atrreeable properties. The manufacturers pf pipe-tubes are 

® ^ ^ Tchiboiinue 

seen at work every day in the shops belonging to the street 

turicK. 

leading to the sea-side opposite to Pera; and there is also 
an open bazar for the sale of such tubes, which are called 

Tchibouques. 


ment, at Rome, in the cemetery of his ancestors. This celebrated traveller died in 1652, 
at the age of .sixty-six years. The best edition of his Travels is not that which is here 
cited j but a later, printed at Rome, in four vols. 4to. in l662. The French, editioti. 
In four vols. 4to. printed at Paris in 16 ^ 0 , is perltaixt the worst extant; but there are 
many other. 
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CHAP. XV. TchihouquesK They are made by boring straight stems of the 
’ cherry-tree, or of jcssamitie, with the bark on, six feet in 
length, by means of a turning wire augur, to which a 
mouth-piece is afterwards fitted of amher, tvory, hone, or 
hot'll, sometimes adorned with gems, or, wanting such 
costly materials, with pieces of coloured glass. A tchibouguc 
of cherry-tree wood, with a fine shining bark, of five feet in 
length, or one of the jessamine, six or eight feet in length, 
tipped with pale-coloured opake amher, sells for about two 
guineas of our money: but as the rank of a person is 
displayed by the costliness of his pipe, it may be imagined 
to what an extent this price is sometimes carried. The 
jessamine tchibouque of the Capudan Tasha was adorned 
spirally with diamonds, extending from the amber mouth¬ 
piece along the tube; so that the price of a tchUmuque may 
vary from twenty pardhs to twenty thousand piastt'es. Who¬ 
ever should attempt to describe the manners of the Turks, 
without giving some account of the tchibouque, would very 
inadequately fulfil his purpose; because the ceremony of the 
tobacco-pipe is so materially connected with all their state 
affairs and private domestic habits, and the important place 
it holds in the history of their commerce and manufactures 

is 


(l) Sometimes Tchibovque is used to signify the whole apparatus of the Pipe, 
which consists of three parts ; the iowf, the tube, and the mouth-piece. 

“ Thrice clappci) his lianils, and called hU steed, 

Resi|;ucd his pem-ndurned Tcldbimque 
And mountiug featly fur the mead. 

With Mail-rabce—and Mamaluke— 
llis way amid his Uolis tuok,” &c. 

Bp-m/t “ JirUe of Abydoa," Hne !J33. 
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is so conspicuous, that to neglect this subject, would be to chap, xv.^ 
omit a leading characteristic of the nation. The employment 
of tending a stem of the cherry-tree, or of the jessamine, 
during its growth, is often productive of food for a whole 
family. To prevent the bark from splitting, it is kept 
constantly guarded by a swathing of wet linen rags ; and 
the utmost care is used to preserve it from becoming 
crooked, by constantly watering and tending the plant. * 

But as a perfectly straight stem is always a rare article, 
fraudulent imitations are sold, which are prepared with 
such ingenuity as sometimes to defy the nicest inspection. 

These are made by splicing together different pieces of the 
wood, and afterwards covering the whole over with fresh 
slips of bark, fastened on with glue. The bowls for these 
tchibouques are generally made of a fine red or black earthen¬ 
ware, plain, or ornamented with gilding. There is a parti¬ 
cular sort of red clay more highly esteemed than any other 
for this purpose; the bowls made of it are therefore stamped 
with Turkish characters; and they are always sold plain, 
without any ornament of gilding. 

As we resided nearly three months in Tdra, after our Manner «r 
return from Greece, our visits to Constantinople were made 
leisurely and often; sometimes being accompanied by a 
Janissary, but more frequently without any such incum¬ 
brance. No^ and then an unpleasant adventure occurred; 
owing to the ill behaviour of a few fanatical Turks; but, 
generally speaking, such instances were rare, and they were 
reprobated even by the Turks themselves. Once the author 

received 
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l.n!>t ri^U t.u 
Saneitt So¬ 
phia. 


received a violent blow from a ragged beggar, who came 
behind him, and was offended because, in a narrow part of 
the pavement, he had not room to pass. An alarm being 
given, the Janissat'y, who was at some distance, came to 
the spot, and w'ould have put the offender to death, if he 
had not been prevented; the Turks, who witnessed the 
assault, sitting in their shops, encouraging him so to do. 
A disguise might be adopted, but not without risk, w'hich 
would secure a Christian from all such attacks, and from 
any chance of observation ; and perhaps it is a disguise 
worn sometimes in Constani 'moplc ; namely, the habit worn 
in the streets by Turkish women; disclosing only the eyes. 
In meeting one of the persons so wrapped up, it is 
impossible to distinguish either sex or age ; the feet being 
concealed by a pair of clumsy boots, and the whole figure 
veiled by a thick covering of cloth. Nobody presumes to 
address persons so habited, even in the most crowded bazars'. 
This plan might be further aided, if the disguised person 
were attended by some woman of the country acquainted 
with the language. 

Before we left Constantinople, an English officer accom¬ 
panied us upon our last visits to Sancta SorniA, and to the 

outer 


(1) Tbe Turkish women are generally, butnol always, followeJeach by a female 
slave, as an attendant. If they meet foreignere in the dress of Franks, alone, in nnfre- 
quented places, they will sometimes endeavour, by signs, to excite their regard; 
althongh the danger to both parties (if observed to notice each other in the slightest 
manner) is such as few persons would choose to encounter. 
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outer Wall of Theodosius, by which the city was antichtly 
fortified on it.s fvestern side, from the Proponih to the 
of the Golden Horn. The more we saw of this city, the 
more wc had reason to be convinced that it remains as it 
was found at its conquest by the Turks. The same Jtjueduci 
that was built by the Roman Emperors, still supplies the 
inhabitants with water; and the interior of Si. Sophia 
manifestly jirovcs the indisposition of the XurJts towards the 
destruction of the buildings they found. Indeed this part of 
their character was noticed long ago', and in an age when 

all sorts of intemperate censures w-erc lavished upon them 

• • 

by their vindictive enemies the Christians; as if it had been 
considered a holy thing to curse and to calumniate the 
Mostems\ The impression made upon ’os by once more 

seeing 


(2) " C.ir Ics Tui'cs n’oiil rieu osio clcs armoirics, pcinclures, sculptures, el en- 

grancuros, et tsscriteaiix fju'ils y t)nt troum:.Nous disonsen outre que les Tubcs 

OMT TOtlSIOOKS fit' CriiSTE Ctll.'-iTlJ.M!•, HUE OUELOUF. CllASTBAU OU I'UHTBUIiSSR QU’lLB 
AYENT JAMAIS FRIS, EST DJ.MEUKF. Al/ MESMF. EjTAT EN ftUOY ILS l’onT TROUU^ ; 

car its lu; demolLssent jamais rieti des edifices el engraueures.” Second Livre des 
Singular, olscrvces par Btdan, f. 88. Paris, l.'i.'iS. 

(3) A slight tincture of this feeling appears in the prayer with which Gkelot con¬ 
cluded his work. Sec />,30C, «/ihe uriginal Paris edit. l680. 

“ Rcnvemi'z, ft Craml Dicu, sous Its pieds dr. Luiiis, 

L’urguell des Tyrans ilc Dy.sann', 

i^u’ iU tuuiltcnt u drs tuudri'S de la France 

Au.shi-tost frappez qu’ftbloiiis; 

Afin qii’ayaiit reduit fc (|ni voiis rst rdieUe, 

Et par voiis ct jiour voiis I'tant vii'.tiipieu», 

11 detruise I’crrcnr ilc rc peupU* infidcnc, 

Et fiissc fleurir au lieu d’vllc 

Dc VOS tlirincs Lois le culte ijloricas.” 

VOL. IV. 3 X On 
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CHAP. XV. teeing this celebrated Mosque, was the same that we 

have before described'. There is so much of littleness and 

bad taste in the patch-work of its interior decorations, and 

of confusion in the piles and buttresses about it, when viewed 

externally*, that we hardly considered it more worth visiting 

than some of the other mosques of Constantinople', for 

example, the superb Mosque of Sultan Solyman, or that of 

Sultah Achmed near the Hippodrome, which, although 

constructed contrary to the -sound rules of architecture, is 

nevertheless, without exception, the finest building the 

Turks ever raised*. .But that of Sultan Solyman may 

fairly vie, with the boasted chef-d'oeuvre of Anthemius of 

Tralles*. However, as St. Sophia has always excited 

considerable interest, owing to the circumstances of its 

history, and to the dithculty’of obtaining a sight of it; and, 
* » 

moreover, as it has been suggested to the author that any 
correct views of the interior would be considered valuable 

additions 


On the other hand, the Turks in their prayen, aa translated by Paul Lucas, {Voyage 
en Turquie, tom. I. p, 84. Amsl, 1744.), keep an even pace with their Christian 
enemies. loignee, 6 grand Dieu, k I’oppression ^es Infidelles, la desolation, et la 
ruine mtiere de toutes leurs villes. Amen.” 

(l) See Part II. of these Travels, Chap. II. 

(3) See the Vignette to this Chapter. 

(3) It is situate upon the eastern side of the Hippodrome', in the middle of a 
spacious area, which is nearly square; and separated from that part of the antient 
Hippodrome, now called At Meidan by the Turks, by a long and low wall repre¬ 
sented in die Plate facing p. S6 in the First Section of Part II. of these Travels. 
Tiicre arc ux minarets belonging to this mosque; from the top of which may be 
viewed the finest prospect in the whole world. 

(4) The architect of St. Soplua, under Justiniani assisted by Isidorus of Miletus. 




JKoatmi Tlcw ol* the INTEMJIOR of STSIJJI'IOA.looking low«rda tiie Ahiir plii**-. 
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additions to this Work, he has annexed its faithful por- chap.xv. 
traiture, represented, in two points of perspective, by an 
early traveller: whose work, before cited’, is become so rare, 
that the only copies of the original designs likely to be met 
with, are contained in the cumbersome and costly folios of 
Anselm Jjanduri‘‘, which are also by no means common. 

The First Plate exhibits the Interior of .S/. Sophia, viewed v lews of it;: 

interior. 

towards the place where the high altar originally stood ; the 
Second, the interior of the same building, as it appears to a 
person who is standing beneath the dome\ and viewing the 
entranee; shewing, through the middle door of the PgUeum, 
the descent by a flight of steps into tlie body of the mosque. 

Wc shall accompany these views with an historical descrip¬ 
tion, corresponding with ciphers upon the plates, principally 
derived from the sam^ w’ork. 

First J^teiv of the Interior of St. Sophia; tahen from the 
Entrance, looking towards the Altar-place. 

]. The Dome, of St. Sophia, yet covered with Mosaic figures, as 
marked in the design. 

'1. Place 


(5) Relation Nouvelle d’un Voyage de Constantinople, presentee nu Roy, par 
Grelot. d Paris. j608. Sec the remarkable list of attestations prefixed to the work, 
by celebrated travellers, testifying the accuracy of Grelot's designs. 

(6) ltni>erium Orientale, Ansclnii Bandurii j sive Antiquitates Constantinopolitanir, 
tom. II. p. 7^4. et seq. Paris, 1711- 

(7) The flatness of this dome constitutes all that is marvellous in the architecture of 
the building. It equals 103 feet in diameter, and only 18 in depth j although elevated 
]65 feet above the pavement of the mosque. The diameter of the Dome of St. Pi ter's 
at Rome, equals 133 feet, and that of St. Paul's in London, 100 feet. 
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12. Place where tlie Jfltar stood. 

3. Mirabe, or Maharah; a niche where the K.or&n is kept. 

. 4. The Su^gctium, to which the Mti/li ascends for ddiverin^ 
prayer at the Harem, and other grand festivals. 

5. Oratory, whilher the Grand Signior retires to pray. 

i6. Gallery by which he enters the mosque. 

7. Three small Tribunes for the choristers. 

8. Marble liana, in which the ordinary preachers sit to deliver 
sermons every Tuesday and Friday. Behind the hhna, and 
also oppo.situ to it, are four granite columns (monolithal) forty 
feet high. 

y. Windows of the mosque. 

10. Lower Gallery, antiently the Gyn<rcAm for the women. Hie 
part below the columns is ornamented with a plexus of jasper, 
porphyry, and mother of pearl. 

11. Balustrades, or Balconies, seen above fuid below, all round the 
building. 

12. Mouth of a W?//, whence water is .drawn for the use of the 
devotees (heated by their devoti(H)a} ceremonies) from a cistern 
below die mosque.^ 

The pavement of St. Sophia is entirely of marble, worked 
in different ornamental compartments; but it is covered by 
mats, and by several large carpets. 

Second View of the Interior of St. Sophia; taken l^eath 
the Dome, looking totvards the Entrance. 

1. The Pyhrum, or place of Entrance; consisting of three doors, 
whereof the principal leads to the centre of the mosipiiex 
Over this door, in the vestibule, are representations of the 
Messiah, tlic Virgin, and St. John the Ba^isi, with an 
Emperor prostrate at their feet. 

2. 2. Marble 
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2.2. Marble leases, considered as the Baptisteries of the antient chap. xv. 
Chureli; but pcThaps receptacles for the kaltj water '-. ’ 

3. Four columns of Porphyry, strengthened with bronze cinctures. 

4. Small Marliie Tribunes, called 7'cb/igh, supported each on 
four marble columns: these are for .a choir of chnunlers, 
called BeUighlcr; who regulate, by their voices, the prayers of 
the Moslems. 

5. An opening in the pavement, with a bronze covering, fur 
drawing water from tlie. cistern below the mosque, to fdl the 
vases at *2.2. This is done every morning. 

6. Balustrades, or Balconies, extending all round the mosque 

above and below. . . 

7. The Galleries, anticntly containing the Gi/narciini for the 
women. All the ornaments of this part of the building are of 
marble, alabaster, serpentine, porphyry, carneliun, and mother 
of pearl. 

This second view represents the western part of tlic inlet'ior 
of Si. Sophia, which is more beautiful than any other part 
of the structure. Perhaps the whole building may appear to 
greater advantage, when it is illuminated for the Turkish 
festivals; but at other times, it is always gloomy. The 
windows are ill contrived, and they are worse preserved; the 

only 


(1) This is what Grelot has said of them, {Voy. Relation cTun Voyage de Constant 
tmople, l^c. presitUie au Roy, p. l6l. Paris, l6BO.) "Si ce.s deux grosses times 
ne tout pas ancieniics, on peut dire au nioiiis qu’elles sont en la place dc cellcs qui 
estoienl dn tents des Kmpcrcurs Grecs, cites servoient d'agiasma ou de sanctification 

aux Chretiens qui venoient dans cette Eglise.Ces Vases estoient corame les Eau^ 

benisliers des Egliscs Catholiques et I’on remarque mesme qu'il y avoit ecrit au^dessus, 
en lettres d’or, ce beau vers Grcc retrograde: 

NlVONANOlUUMATAJklHMoKANOYlK. 
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Cistmia 

Maiitua. 


Mylliui, 


only light admitted, passes through little round panes of 
glass, smeared with the plaster in which they are fixed, and 
covered with dust. All the interior of the dome is lined 
with mosaic, disposed into figures and ornamental work. 
This the Turks have besmeared with white-wash; hoping 
thereby to conceal the mosaic painting: but as the invest¬ 
ment falls off, the mosaic becomes agaiv, visible; particularly 
when viewed from the galleries, whence wc copied part 
of an Inscription, in the ceiling of the dome, before given*. 

After taking leave of iSV. Sophia, we visited one of 
the magnificent cisterns which were constructed for the 
antient city. It was the Cisteuna Maxima, upon the 
west side of St. Sophia ; now used as a kind of rope-walk, 
or place to spin silk. The pillars and arches, supporting 
the roof, still remain; and the area beneath them is very 
extensive. Le Chevalier, whom we afterwards met in 
Paris, told us of four others, and has published an account 
of them ; but that w'hich he describes as the Cisterna 
Basii.ica, at a place now called Gcrd-Batan, to the north- 
cast of St. Sophia, cannot be the same alluded to by Gt/Uius*. 
The wonderful cistern, described by Gyllius, in all probability, 
yet remains for the observation of some future traveller; 
unless it be the same wnth that we have now mentioned; 
since it is impossible to believe that a subterraneous 
structure of brick-work, covered with terrace, containing 

three 


(1) See p. 36. Part II. of these Travels, Section I. Chap. II. 

(2) Vide Gylliutn, lib. ii. De Topog. Constant, cap. 20, 
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ihrce hundred and thirty-six Corinthian columns of marhlc, , 
each culuinn being forty feet nine inches in height, can so 
entirely have disappeared as to leave only, what Le Chevalier 
styles’, its ** emplacement." Besides, he has mistaken 
altogether its relative position respecting Sf. Sophia; for 
liiis is described by Gyllius as westward of that edifice, at 
the distance only of eighty Homan paces from it; whicli 
rather identifies it with the magnificent reservoir wc 
visited. 'I'lic words of Gyllius* are in substance as follow ; 

The Imperial Portico, and the Imperial Cisterna, stood 
in the same place: the Imperial Portico is not to be 
seen, though tljc Cisterna is still remaining. Througli 
the carelessness and contempt of every thing that is curious 
in the inhabitants, it was never discovered, but by me, who 
was a stranger among them, after a long and diligent search. 
The whole ground was built upon, which made it the 
less to be suspected that there was a Cisterna upon the spot: 
the people not having the least suspicion of it; althougli 
daily drawing water out of wells which were sunk into it. 

I entered by chance a house where there was a descent 
into it, and went aboard a little skiff. The master of the 
house, after having lighted some torches, rowing me here 
and there across through the pillars, which lay very deep 
in water, I thus discovered it. He was very intent upon 
catching the fish wherewith the cistern abounds, and 

speared 


(3) Voyage de la Propontide et du Pont Euxin, par J. B. Cheralier, p. 106. Paris, 1800. 

(4) Vide Gyllmm, lib. ii. Dc Topog. Constant, cap. 30. apud Gronov. Thesaur. 
Grsic. Antiq. vol. VI. p. 3281. Z». Bat, 1699. 
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CHAP, XV. speared some of them by the light of the torches. There 
is also a small light which descends from the mouth of 
the well, and rejects upon the water, whither the fish 
usually resort for air. This Cjsteuna is three hundred 
and thirty-six feet long, a hundred and eighty-two feet 
broad, and two hundred and twenty Roman paces in cir¬ 
cumference. ^'he roof, and arches, and sides, are all of 
Imcli-worh, covered with terrace, which is not the least 
impaired by lime. The roof is supported with three hundred 
and thirty-six marble columns. The space of intercolurnnia- 
tion equals twelve feet. , Each column is above forty feet 
vine inches in height*. They stand longitudinally in tw^elve 
ranges, and latitiulinaily in twenty-eight. The capitals of 
these columns are partly wrought after the Corinthian order, 
and partly left unfinished. Over the almcus of the capital of 
every column is placed a great stone, which seems like 
another larger abacus, and supports four arches. There are 
abundance ofsunk intp this CfSTEitNA. I have seen, 
when it was filling, in the winter-time, a large stream of 
water, falling from a great pipe, with a mighty noise, until 
the columns up to the middle of their capitals, have been 
covered with water. This Ci.stebva stands {iiersus occidentem 
WESTWARD of the church of St. Sophia; being 
distant from it about eighty Roman paces.” 

» 

Some remains of a large antique structure may be seen 

on 


(l) Vide GylliiiRi, lib. ii. Do Topog. Constant, cap.20. apud Grouov. Thesaur, 
(.nec. Antiq. vol. VI. p. 3261. 
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on the side of the Hippodrome which is opposite to the .chap.xv. 
Mosque of Sultan Jehmed; and it has been conjectured that 
this was the Palace of the Emperors. Possibly it niay have 
been a part of the Basilica. The Imperial Palace, according 
to Zonaras, cited by Gyllius*, stood near to the BASn-rcA, or naaiica. 
University Library. The destruction of this marvellous 
Library was passionately lamented by Malchus, a learned 
Byzantian, who wrote the History of Constantinople; de¬ 
ducing it from the reign of its founder down to the time of 
the Emperor Anastasias'. The Basilica was a College, or 
University, for the instruction of youth, governed by a 
President or Master*. He had under him ttvelve persons 
as Lecturers ', to each of whom a number of Students was 
assigned; and these Jjccturcrs were held in such high esti¬ 
mation, that upon all state aiFairs they were summoned to 
council by the Emperors'^. In the reign of Basilicas, there 
happened a great fire in Constantinople, which began in 
the brazierics', and consuming whole streets, with many 
stately edifices, wholly destroyed the Basilica, together 
with its Library, containing six hundred thousand volumes. 

Among 


(2) " Domos KRCi.!, inquit Zoaaras, fuit in nuncupat.'i Rasimca. prope ylCrarias 
officinas." Gyllio, Hb.ii. de Constant. Tupog. rap.'Mi. npud Cronov, Thiisniir. Ant’u/. 
GrcFC. vo/. VI. P..32S0. L. Bat. 

(3) Ibul. 

(4) " Fuerat autem baec dumns superioribitii temporibiiN, cliscipliniii praRslaniis prir- 
ceptorin, quetn (Eccnomicum vocabant, doniiciliuni.” Gyllio, lib. ii. dc Constant. 
Topog, c. 20. apuil Gronon. Grsec. Antii/, Tliesaur. no/. VI. p. 3280. L. Bat. lO'gg. 

(5) " Hypodidascalos.” Ibid. 

(6) “ Etiam reges in rebns agendis consiliarios adhibebanl.” Ibid. 
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Among other curioeities, there was a Mamtscript of the 
Iliad and Odyssey of Ilomcr, written in letters of gold, upon 
a serpent's gut, one hundred and twenty feet in length'. 
Georgius Cedrenus, cited by Gyllius, speaking of this Library, 
gave the same account of it that was affirmed by Z^naras ; 
adding, that it contained “the iiistortes of the achieve¬ 
ments OF THE GREATEST HEROES IN THE SEVERAL AGES OF 
THE WORLD*.” Gylltus believed that the form of the 
Basilica was quadrangular, in opposition to those who had 
described it as an octagon*. 

Afterwards, we saw the Aqueduct by which the Cistemce 
of the city were principally, if not wholly, supplied. It 
is called by the Turks Bosdoghan~kemer; and was first 
erected by Hadrian, before the foundation of a new city by 
Constantine, and called after his name. Subsequently, it 
bore the name of Valens, and of Theodosius. Being ruined 
by the Avars in the reign of Heraclius, it was repaired by 
one of the Constantines. In a later period, Solyman, surnamed 
the Magnificent, finding it gone to decay, caused it to be 
again restored. It consists of a double tier of arches, built 
with alternate layers of stone and brick, similar to the work 
seen in the walls of the city. 

Upon 


(1) “ Inter ilia erat draconis inleslinum, longum centum et viginti pedea, liabena 
inscripta Uteris auras Homeui poemal.'i, Jliadem et Odysseam.” (Ibid.) If thii manu¬ 
script were now in existence, it would be iairly worth as many guineas as it contained 
letters. 

(2) “ InerauL etiam in hac Bibliotheca bislorisc heroiim res geitas cotinentes," See. 
Ibid, p. 2381. 

(3) Ibid. 
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Upon a following day, we undertook an expedition entirely 
round the walk of Constantinople. We bad before done 
the same; but our military companion wished to examine 
the appearance of the fortification on the land side, where 
the memorable breach was antiently effected at the Gate of 
St. Romanus. We began from the Seraglio point, coasting 
towards the south and west, until we came to the Toivcr of 
Marmora* ; where the Wall of TflEoimsirrs begins, at the 
Heptapyrgium, or Castle of Seven Towers; and whence it 
traverses the whole western side of the city, from the 
Propontis to the Bay of the Golden Horn. In our way we 
copied several inscriptiofis, yet remaining in the part of the 
fortifications facing the sea; but they allude only to repairs 
formerly done to the works, and have been all before 
published’. The famous Porta Aurka is within the 
Hepttqiyrgium; it was discovered, and is described, by Le 
Chevalier'^. The only part of the walk worth seeing is, in 
&ct, that part beginning here, which was built by Theodosius ; 
fortifying the city on the land side. It is flanked with a 

double 


(4) See the Topographical Chart of Constantinople, by Kauffer, as engraved for this 
Work, at the end of the Volume. 

(5) We saw also an itnniense shaft of a column of red porphyry, lying in the sea, off 
the Seraglio point; the water being as limpid as the most diaphanous crystal. Making 
the circumstance.knowu to our ambassador, we offered to undertitke its removal to 
England, and to the University of Cambridge, if he would obtain for ns a permission to 
that effect. This was, however, denied to us with some asperity; and a report states, 
bat witlt what truth others may determine, that the said Column now constitutes a part 
of the collection since offered by him for sole in this country. 

(6) Voyage de la Proponlide, (iff. p-QQ. Paris, IBOO. " Entre deux grosses 
tours b&ffes en marbre, s'el&vc un arc de triomphe, caji€ de pilastres Coriuthiens d’nn 

style 
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CHAP. XV. double row of mw'al towers, and defended by ^ fosse, rather 
more than eight yards wide. The same promiscuous mix¬ 
ture of the works of antient art— columns, inscriptions, has~ 
reliefs, &c. —seen in the walls of all the Grech cities, is here 
remarkably conspicuous. Hut the ivy-mantled towers, and 
the great height of this wall, added to its crumbling ruined 
state, give it a picturesque appearance exhibited by no 
other city in the Levant: it resembles a series of old ruined 
castles, extending for Jive miles from sea to sea. This may 
be considered nearly as the exact distance; perhaps it is 
rather less than more; but wc measured it with all the 
care in our power. A person walking quick might perform 
it in an hour. The whole circumference of the walls of Cow- 
stantinople measures eighteen English miles; and the number 
of mural towers amounts io four hundred and seventy-eight; 
inclosing a triangular space whose three sides equal Jive, 
six, and seven miles each. The antient city of Byzantium 
must also have been triangular ; for the Acropolis occupied 
the vertex of the triangular promontory, or point of the 
KEPAS XPY2EON, (which afterwards gave its name to the 
Bay) where the Seraglio now stands'. The old walls of 

Byzantium 


Rtyle assez cn^iocre. Ce monument fut A I'occasion de la victoire de Th6odoie 
sur le rebclle Maaimc, comme le prouve I’lnscription siuivaut: 

H*C . LOCA • THEonOSIUS . DfiCOKAT . POST • KATA • TYRAMNI 
AUKEA ■ flAtCUA . OEIllT - QU 1 ■ PORTAM . CON8TUUIT ■ AURO.“ . 

(l) “ AcROPOLi8«autein siia crat ad angulnin urbis, qui Propontidem et Fretum 
apeciat, ubi nunc novum Suraium extat. Claudianus, lib. i. in Rufiuum, 

' ' Gtbd qud Bo^hanu aree 


Spletultt, tt Otkrytiu Ssiam diierimbiat oru. 


Arcls 
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Byzantium were of structure: We may gather, 

from 'A !i4t [Jcrodian has said of them, that the masonry 
was in tv;, n para Lily superior to any of the workmanship now 
visible in the fortifications of the city. So late as the 
termination of the second century, when the austere 
Pcscemiius Niger was engaged in carrying on his warlike 
preparations against Scverus, Bitzantium yet fiourished; 
boasting the most powerful citadel of TJirace, and being 
illustrious for its strength and riches*. It was then 
surrounded by a wall made of such immense quadran¬ 
gular masses of stone, and so skilfully adjusted, that the 
marvellous masonry, instead of disclosing to view the 
separate parts of which it consisted, seemed like one entire 
mass'. “ The very ruins,” says Herodian, “ shew the 
wonderful skill, not only of the persons who built it, but 
of those also by whom it was dismantlcd\” There are now 
no suburbs on the land side. The breach made in the wall on 

this 
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AiiUoiit tj/clo- 
pian Wiillii »f 
JiyzDiitiuin, 


MHhnmrt’, 
Mnavh liy tlie 
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Arcit Iteni Acropolis Byxantina^ meminit Ausonitu in Professorib. Carni. xvii. ^ 
Uftanti ituU arrant, Tkrenrgtu Pruponlidis Vrbem 
Oautantinopelimjiuita taipeputU, 

Et ex Veteribils Xenophon, lib. vii, de Exped. Cyri, atpav appellat; O ’ErtoVizot 
Tyv Xepav Atro^eilytt." Anselm. Bandur. imper. Orient, tom. II. p. 4.53, Paris, 

1711, 

(2) Vide Herod^ianum in Sever. Htst. lib. iii. 

(3) nipircrtixtin-S re yervalf rt cat peylarfi ^ rdXti reixti, reroiii/tlyf pvMrot, 
MOoi/, eir reipdyuyoy eipyaapiyoV roaavrp re ervyapclai xai KoW^n, ut /syUdya 
oieaOai ro tpyov aiivBtroy, ivot Sf XtOov rdv reroiytrOai, Ibid. • 

(4) 'Ert yoiy cal viy rd p/yovra avrov ipthrta rat Xeiipaya i^dyn. Oavpd^tty 
iart cat ryy r/x*''/*' «”»' ri»r dpxi’' caramvaadyreey, cat r^y dpx^r rHy^inTtpov 

caOppyedruy, Ibid. 
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CHAP. XV. thia side, by Mahomet, at the capture of the city in 1452, 
may undoubtedly be pointed out. It is particularly con¬ 
spicuous near to a gate which occurs before arriving at the 
GateoJAdrianople, in going from the towards 

the Bay of the Golden Horn. This gate is now called Thp 
Kapou, or Cannon-Gate ; the words Kapou, and Kapoussi, 
signifying nothing more than a gate or place of entrance; 
as Selivri Kapousd, the Gate of Selivrea; Yeni Kapoussi, 
the New Gate, &c'. And, as if Providence had designed 
tltat the hand of Nature should point out to future ages the 
place whence its dreadful visitation was poured upon this 
devoted city, trees of the most venerable age, self-planted 
in the breach, have here taken root, and serve to mark the 
spot where the last of the Paleeologi gloriously fell. Of 
eighteen gates that once existed on this side of Constantinople, 
only seven arc now remaining. The site of the two temples, 
erected by Justinian, as safe-guards of the city®; one towards 
the Propontis, and the other where the wall joins the Por^; 
may still be ascertained by their vestiges: but these have 
almost disappeared. Nearly opposite to the Heptapyrgium 
there is a fountain, still held sacred by the Greeks, and 
called Baldcli, which marks the spot formerly occupied by 
the Church of the Virgin Mary. 

Our other rambles served to fill our journals with many 
notes, which we shall not introduce, because they relate 

to 


(1) Churl Constmtinoplt, 'ofKnuffer, ai engraved for thi* Work.' 

(2) Vide Procopium, lib. i. de .^dificib Juitinian, c. 3. tom. II. p. 16. Paris, l603. 
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to objects often described by former travellers’. We visited 
the site of Chalcedon, of which city scarcely a trace remains; 
landing also upon the remarkable rock, where the light¬ 
house is situate, called the Tower of Lf.andeh. The Turhs 
call it Kcz-calast, the “ Maiden s Castle.” Possibly it may 
have been formerly used as a retreat for iV//n« but they 
relate one of their romantic traditions concerning a Princess, 
who secluded herself upon this rock, because it had been 
foretold that she would die by the bite of a serpeiif ; adding, 
that she ultimately encountered here the fate she sought 
to avoid. 

The last excursion we made, before we took a final leave 
of Constantinople, was to the extremity of its beauliiul hay, 
which at a very early period took the name of Xho promontory 

whereon 
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Cbakc(tuu. 


Casllr, or 
'I'f war of 
l.oautk'T, 


Siiiui 

tiiius. 


( 3 ) The Reader is pariicularly ridi-nvd to all that Gri-i.iiis lias wnilcii upon the 
subject of ComtaJiliiKi/ilt' and its Liiviions. ( f)e Bus/i. Throe, cl Dc Tv/jng. Constaiilhinji. 
apud GronoiK Tlic.fiiur. Grrir. .diilii/. tW. VI. J.,. Hal. Gyi.lu’s »’.n.s .sent by 

the I'rcucli Govcriinieiit, under l''ra!icl.t the First, into the Levant, to collect MSS.; 
where, being forgot ten by its Ministers, he was in danger of starving, and enluted 
himself into tlic Turki.sh service. Afterward-s lie lied to Home, and published his 

Travels.-The valuable woik of the French archilocl Guklot, (Paris, l 6 S 0 ,) will be 

particularly useful, for its account of tlie Mosifucs, and for views of thc.se buildings: 
also the Travels of Piktuo Dkci-a Vallk, (Viaggi, fs’t. Hama, l(i(/2. 4 turn, in 4 lo.) 
and the Imperiuw Orientale of Ansei.m Banhuri, (2 tom.fnlm, Paris, 1711 ) Among 
more recent ptiblicalions, the useful Topographical Description of Cunstantniopfc, by 
Dr. James Dacca WAY, (Land, lyepp.) Also the pleasing Voyage de In Propoiilidr el 
du Pont-Euxin, m deux tomes l 2 mo. par Mans. T.e Ciievacikh ; Path, 1800 . One 
of the hc.st works extant upon Turkey, is the Voyage au Levant, par (airkeicce Le 
Bruvn, 4 turn. 4/0. d Rouen, l'p 25 . To enumerate others would he supcrfluoics ; the 
complete collection of authors, who have written upon tlie subject, would constitute a 
library. For an account of government, religion, manners, and customs, see tlie work 
of Fauc Rvcaut, and tlie TaNeau de I'Empire Ottoman, par Muhadcea D’Ossok ; 
also the writings of De Tott, Sir James Porter, Tuorkton, Ac. Ac. 
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whereon ByzantmmhA^. been founded. Polybius', Procofnus*, 
and Dionysius^ have bestowed upon the bay the name 
which belonged to iha promontory : and the plausible notion 
adopted by Gibbon* of a cornucopia;, as applicable to a ivealthy 
harljour, was so naturally suggested by what former writers 
had said upon the same subject, that it has been very 
generally believed the Sinus Bvzantinus w'as originally 
denominated Chrysoceras; whereas this was not the name of 
the bay, but of the Byzantine Horn, or promontory upon 
which the city stood ; as we learn from Pliny \ and Ammianus 
Miirceltinus^; although opposed to Stral)o' and Zosimu.s''. We 
are expressly informed, by Pliny, of the cause whence the 
appellation of Auiucornu was given to the prnmontoiy''. 

Ilcncc 


(1) PoJyb. Hist. lib. iv. c. 5. 

(2) Procop. dc ^Edificiis Justin. lib. i. c. 5. toni. II. p. 16. Paris, 1663. 

(3) " Dionysius Byzantiuj similiter niuicupat.” Gyll.Je Hasp. Thrac. lib.i. 

C.5. apud Crontnt. Grac. Antii/, Thesaur. p.3ll6. vol.Wl. L. Bat. I Gyp. 

(4) " The epithet of golden was expressive of the riclies which every wind wafted 
from the most distant countries into the secure and capacious ])ort of Constantinople.*' 
Gibbon, Hist, c. \ J.vol, 111. p. 6. Land. 1607- 

(5) " Promontorium, Chrysoceras, in quo oppiduin By/.antinm libeuT: eonditionit, 
aiilea Lygo dictum.” Plin. Hist. Nat. I.ih.\y. lom.l. p.2\J. L.Bat. l635. 

(6) " Constaniinopolis, vetus Byzantium, Alticoruni colonia, et promontorium 
Cbras.” Ammian. Marcellin. lib. xxii. c. S. ed. Gronov. L. Bat. lGp3, 

(7) 'EyrruOev ci lirl rd Klpac rd TAvl^arrluy wivrf iirri le to trpoaf/^it r^ 

Hv^ayrlft Tcly^ti, k.t.\. Strabon. Geog, lib. vii. p. 463. ed. Oxob. Stjraf-o afterwards 
compares the port (soXtroc) to the l/orn of a stag. 


(8) Ktirai ptv yap y irrfXic iiri Xdfou, fiipui iirl-^ovaa rob 'lodpoii, rob tiu rob 
KaXovplpov KEPAT02 irai Tlptarorrivos iKreXovpcvov. Zosini. Hist. lib. ii. 

(g) It was so called from its monopoly of the whole Tunny fishery; the shoals 
being driven, by fear, from the white cliffs of Asia, to the opposite European coast. 
'■ THYNsrf'dexlra ripa intrant, exeunt Iceva; id accidere existimatur, quia dextro oculo 

plus 
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Hence the Sinus afterwards received the appellation of the 
Bay of the “ Golden Horn," and ultimately was itself called 
** 'llte Golden Horn." Antient navigators, who were 
always coasters, applied the term Geras"* to the pro¬ 
jections of the land; it could not therefore be used to 
signify a hay, or harbour: in fact, Geras was the old name 
for a promontory. 'Fhe island of Gyprus, from the number 
\x.% promontories, was called Cera#/i«". We embarked at 
Galata ; having engaged one of the Turkish four-oar’d 
boats, which in beauty and cleanliness surpass even the 
elegant gondolas of I cnice ; and are in both incomparably 
superior to any of our wherries upon the Thames. The 
Turkish .boatmen excel our London tvalermen in rowing; 
notwithstanding the boasted skill of the latter in this 
exercise. As we passed along the shore on its northern side, 
we noticed several coffee-houses, frequented by Jews, who 

were 


plus ceniiint, iitroqnc iiatura iu'bcrc. Est in ciiripo Thracii Bosphuri, cjuo Propontis 
Euxino juugitur, in ipsis Kiiropam Asiainqne sfj)arantis fieli angustiis, saxum miri 
cando/is, 4 vado ad suinma pcrluceiis, jiixta Chalcedoticiu in Intcru Asix: hnjus aspoctu 
repeni6 territi, semper adversnin Byzantii pronioiilorium, f.x e\ causa aj'Pf.li.atum 
AUKicoRNu, prset'ipiti petuiit agmiue: itaque omnis cafitura Byzantii esl, magna 
CiiALCEnoNis penuria.” I’liiiio, Hitt. Nat. lit. tx.cu/i. 15. tom. 1. /i. 4/0. L. lint. 1635, 

(10) Procofiius says it was derived from Ceroi-ssa, luoiher of liyzas, who founded 

the city. Kf/iuc oi KfyBo'tffirij rj Hv^cfvroc ftrjTpl too Tij'j jruXluf 

oiKtarou itravtipui KaXova-fv. Procop. dc Aiidiiiciis, lib. i. c. 5. p. l6. ton). JI. 
Pars Prior. Paris, 1663. 

(11) “ Permulta promontoriaa geogr-ipliis Cornua appellantur, ul Cyprus Cerastis, a 
muliitudine promontoriorum." Gyllio, lit. i. do Bosp. Throe, c. 5. apud Gronov. 
Thesaur. Grose. Aaiiq. vol. VI. p. 3116. L. Bat. iGgg. 
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CHAP, XV. were making themselves conspicuous in their recreations by 
the most flagrant acts of indecency ; thereby manifesting the 
justice of the appellation bestowed upon them by the 
'Furka^'. a name denoting every thing that is vile, but 
strongly marking the consideration in which they have 
long been held in Turkey. How different from the 
character borne by the Karaite Jetvs of the Crimea! 
w’hose virtues have rendered even the opprobrious name, 
derived from their Turkish brethren, an honourable title; 
for their place of residence is called TchiJ’Ht-kalch, the 
" Castle of Miscreants." —Having reached the extremity 
of the Sinus Byzaniinus, which, according to Strabo*, 
measured about seven English miles and a half from 
Byzantium, we came to the confluence of two small 
rivers, the Cydaris and the Barbyses*, abounding with 
innumerable fishes", and giving to this part of the bay the 
name of Sweet, or Fresh Waters. Here we landed, to view 
a sort of public garden, laid out after the French manner, 
and forming a wretched imitation of our Vauxhall. The 

place 


(1) Tchifut, a vile miscreant, 

('i) KoXiruc dvl'^uv uc wpui ciaiv tjri irraciuvft c{i;i:ui'ra, Strabon. Geog. lib. vH. 
p. 463. ed. Oron. 

(3) " Postquain sinus inilexus ad septciuriones, quarto flexu mediocri acceptor 
finitur ostiis CyuskIi et Babuys.^.'' Fide Gylliiim, de hasp. Thrac. lib.i. c.5. apud 
Gronov. Grarc. Antiq. Thesaur. vol. VI. p. 311^. L, Bat. Itiyg. 

(4) *' Tanta est in hac palude piscium copia, ut quotics quis januam reseraverit, ex 
eaqne calatbum ant spurtam demiserit vacnam, paulo post retrahat piscium plenam.” 
Jiid. lit. ii, cap, 2. p, 3124. 
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place is called, from the modern name of the Barbyses, ^chap. xv.^ 

Kyat Khdnah, because a paper-mill was once situate near KvatKitiuah. 

its mouth. The plan of this garden was communicated by 

a French ambassador to Sultan Achmed the Third: nothing 

can be disposed in worse taste; nor would it be worth a 

moment’s consideration, if it did not serve to mark the 

earliest tendency towards any innovation of foreign manners 

on the part of the Turks; a tendency since betrayed in 

other objects of more importance, and which recently led 

to the alarming consequences of the Nizami Djedid. The 

whole extremity of the Jlyzantirte bay was antiently, as it 

is now, notorious for the mephiiic exhalatiom of the marshes 

near the embouchures of the ('ydaris and Barbyses, owing 

to the quantity of mud they deposit at their junction'; 

whence it bore the expressive appellation of the Putrid 

Sea*; and so ambiguous was the nature of the territory, 

that it pastured, at the same time, quadrupeds and fishes'*', 

the 

(5) For a Uill account of ilic.->e lucrs, aliuost uiiiioticc-d elsewhere in geography, 
vide Gyiiium, de Dosp. Tlinn:. lit. ii. ai/>- u. (“ Dc Fiiiininc CrnARX et Bahixysa'’) 
apud Gronov. Tliesaur. Greer. Antiq. vol. VI. p. 3128. L. Hat. 

(6) " Locum {inquit Dionys. Byzant.) nuncupalum Camcram, quem ante dixi 
fuisse ad radices aexti collis, excipit <Tarrpd OdXamra, id est, Marcidum Mare, finis 
lotius sinus.” Ibid, lib.ii. c.1. p. 3123. 

(7) " In mediis paludibus, boilm nutricibus, sunt prala uberes pastioues largientia, 
ctiam cends: hos Deus designavit cum deductoribus colonise consilium petentibus, ubi 
condcrent urbem, nppellatum Byxanlium, ita respondit. 

“OX/ItfU 01 Kclrqv iroKtv di'lptc oiKtfirovvty, 

’Aicr^t OpTitKitic vypov reap' diepav ord/ia Tldvrnv, 

"EvO* i^Ovt, rt vopov /SdoKoi/iri toy avnly." 

Dionys. Byzaut. apud Gyll. de Bospb. Tlirac. lib. ii. cap. 2. 
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the cattle zxiA. the deer of Thrace, and the Pelamides of the 
Euxine'. 


(l) Pr.L4M(i was a name given to the fry of the Tunny (a variety of the genus 
Scumb'ek) before it attained a year old. 'I'hig kind of fry frequented the extremity of 
the Sinus Byxantinus, in such prodigious shoals, that the fishermen, according to 
GylHiis, used to fill their boats with a single draught Of their nept. The Tunny is 
mentioned by Aristotle, as being tlie Pelamis, after it is a year old. Auvofiri ivinvr^ 
iTyat frpea(i^rfpoi ruy wtjXapl^av. Arislot. (tript Ztiuy) lib. vi. cap. 1 7 . tom. I. p. 3/0. 
Paris, t7H3. Pliny mentions its migration in the spiiiig, and makes the same distinc¬ 
tion of age. between the Pelamis and the Tunny : “ Limosee vero a luto Pblamidbs 
incipiunl vocari, el cum annuum ficessire tempus, Thynni." {Hist.Nat. lib.ix. cap.15. 
tom.l. p. 47 . 5 . L. Bat. 16'33.) Also in the thirty-third book he enumerates many 
sub-varieties of the Pelamis. (Fid^ap.ll. lib. xxxiii. tmn. III. pp.326, 327.) 
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w E had a fall of snow during this winter at Comiantinople, 
but it was very transitory. The temperature of the season 
will be best observed by attending to the diary of obser¬ 
vations upon the thermometer, at the end of the volume. 
The mercury lell only once so low as thirty-seven degrees of 
Fahrenheit ; tliis happened upon the eighteenth of March. 
Its average altitude, during the three colder inonllis, might 
be reckoned as about (’qual to fii'ty degrees; being some¬ 
times as high as sixty-four. L.ut accounts arc given by 
authors of a iliminution in the temperature of this climate, 
during certain winters, that are (juitf; inconsistent with the 
notions w'o entertain of countries situate in Xhc Jhriy-Jirst 
parallel of latitude, w'hieh is the latitude of Conslaniinople'. 
In the year 756, there hapj)ened so severe a frost that all the 
northern coast of the Euxine was coV(;red with ice, reaching 
an hundred miles from the shore, and extending to the depth 
of foAy-five feet. Afterwards snow fell upon the ice, 
which, by raising the surface thirty feet, made the whole 
mass seventy-five feet in thickness: the sea, says Gyllius*, 

resembled 


(1) TJic lalilutU of St. Sophia ib 4l“, 1'. 2". See Kauiter'ii Topographical Chart. 

(2) “ Anno cnini h ChriBto concepto sepliiigenieBiiiio, et (julntjuagcainio sexto, 
hyeius full perfrigida acerrimaque, el gclu luaxiiuuin, ul Ponii Kuxini ora iiiarilima in 
lalitudineiu ceniutn luiiliarium glacics rigore in lapidits duriiieni couversa sit: glaciet- 
que h Bumnio inari ad profuuduni crassa extiterit triginta cuhtLa. Praeter haec cum 
ejoBmodi glacies fuisBCt iiive tecta, crevit viginli alia cubita ila mart, ut continenti 
assimilaretur, et pedibus calcaretur bomimim, casterorumquc aoimalium mansuetorum 

et 
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resembled dry land, and was traversed by men and cattle 
all the way from Zicchia to the Danube, and along the 
rest of the coast as far as Meacnihria; so that beasts of 
burthen, and oxen drawing laden waggons, passed the Thra¬ 
cian Bosporus. There was a subsequent frost, of which he 
was an eye-witness; when the hat/ of the Bosporus was so 
choked w'ith ice, that the watermen could not row their boats 
to and fro, without previously breaking the ice with their 
oars*. Well may OtvW, therefore, be credited, when he so 
beautifully celebrates the freezing of the Euxine off the 
mouths of the Danube*. 

The passage over Mount IleBmiSs was not considered as 
being open this year before the end of March. About the 
same time our Ambassador made it know'n to us, that it was 
the intention of the Porte to send a Minister Blenipotcntiary 
to Paris; and that we might avail ourselves of this opportu¬ 
nity to travel under his protection. To this proposal W'e 
gladly assented; and an application being made for the 
purpose to his Excellency xn'Comlantinople, and to the Rds 
Effendi, the plan was approved of, as being mutually 
advantageous; because the addition of our party would 
add strength to that of the Turkish Ambassador. Being 

allowed 


«t aggrestium ^ Zicchia ad Danulium, et reliqua ora maritima usque ad Mesembriam f 
ut Bosporum Thrdcium ultro citroque tranairent jumenta onusta, ct boves pl.'iiutra 
onusta trabentes.” Fide'GylUum, lib.i. cap. 4, de Bosph. Throe, ap. (ironov. 'T/tesaur. 
Greec. .Antiq. vo/.VI. />. 311S. L. Bat. lOgg. 

(3) “ Kquidem ipse unam, et alteram hyemem Byxantii frigidam sens!; semelque 
et itcrum vidi Bospori sinum, nominatuni Cornu, ab ostiis ftaminum ad Galatam con- 
glaciasse, non qutdem glacie qua: sustineret homines, sed t.imen tanta, ut scaphae ultro 
citroque commeare non possont, nisi remis ante glacies frangeretur.” Ibid. p. 3116, 

(4) Vide Trist. lib. iii. Eleg. 10. 

4 A 
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The Author 
prepares to 
accompany 
the Embauy. 


allowed a few days to get ready for the journey, our AinbaS" 
sador advised us to prepare some travelling uniform, with a 
little more lace and finery than usual; as it would be necessary, 
both for our safety and convenience, that the Turkish escort 
should be impressed with an opinion of our being persons 
of rank: and wc were instructed to maintain as much 
outward parade as possible, that we might not be ill-treated 
by our companions during the journey. This political 
disguise we had some difficulty in providing; not only 
from the dearth of materials at Pdra, but also from the 
want of any pattern sufficiently tawdry. At last we luckily 
met with a cavalry uniform, left by the French ambassador 
Sehastiam, which served us as a model: it consisted of a 
hussar jacket, &rc. of brown cloth, faced with black velvet, 
and trimmed with gold-lace, fringe, and frogs; which 
exactly suited our purpose. We received orders from 
Constantinople to join the Turktsh Ambassador on the 
evening of the first of April, at the Ponte Piccolo, or KutchUk 
Tchekmadjeh ; where his Excellency intended to halt for the 
night, after the public ceremony of his procession from the 
capital would be concluded. The last day of March, we 
were busily employed in consigning to the care of our 
excellent friend and banker, Mr. liarbaud, (from whom we 
experienced many acts of kindness) several cases containing 
the things we wished to send to England, and in taking 
leave of those friends we were never likely to see again; 
particularly the Neapolitan minister, Count Ludolf', and 

the 


(1) Constantine, Count De Ludolf, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiar}’ from the King of the Two Sicilies. For an account of this most accomplished and 

exemplaiy 
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the German Internuncio, Baron Herbert*. To these noble¬ 
men we had been indebted for acts of disinterested friendship 
and uninterrupted hospitality during the two successive 
winters that we resided in Pera. Upon our last visit to 
Count Ludolf, knowing that we were fond of mineralogy, 
he presented to us the most magnificent specimen of tvood- 
opal that has yet been discovered. It had been given by 
the Capudan Pasha to his famous naval architect Le Briiyn ; 
but when the latter fled to Petersburgh, to enter into the 
service of the Emperor of Russia, it was consigned to the 
Neapolitan Minister. This enormous mass, consisting wholly 
of the sort of opal called Cacholon, weighs one hundred 
and forty-seven pounds eight ounces; being three feet 
five inches in circumference, and two feet two inches 
in length. It was said to have been found in Bulgaria^ 
Among the various changes to which mineral substances 
are liable, in consequence of their exposure to the action 
of the atmosphere, there are none so remarkable as those 

which 
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Receiveii a 
ma{;tiiftceiit 
preBiMit of 
Wiwd-Opal. 


exemplary Nobleman, see p. 248 (Note) of the valuable " Rehatns of toe late John 
Tweddell," edited by his brotlier, the Rev. Robert Tweddell, (Land. 1815) :—a work 
of which it may justly be said, that nothing like it has appeared since the original 
publication of Gray's Letters by Mason. 

(a) Baron De Herbert, as the Austrian Minister at the Porte, had the peculiar title 
of Internuncio. See the commemoration of his talents and virtues, in the work 
above cited, p, 346. (Note.) 

(3) The son of Count Ludolf was lately in England; and visiting the University of 
Cambridge, the author had the satisl^ctioi) of making known to him, at his public 
Lectures in Mineralogy, the scientific use to which his father's magnificent gift had 
been applied. The Rev. George Cecil Renouard, of Sidney College, Chaplain to the 
British Factory at Smyrna, mentions the existence of a prodigious deposit of in one 
of the small islands opposite to Fourlah in the Gulph of Smyrna. 
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which result from the decompo^tion of siliceous bodies; 
the whole beauty of the noble opal, and all that constitutes 
its distinction from semi-opal, being due to such decompo¬ 
sition. The supposed opal, discovered at Alexandria in 
Egypt, certainly owed its remarkable properties to the 
circumstance of its having remained for such a length of 
time exposed among the ruins of the city; as it proved 
to be a mass of glass'; a substance extremely liable to 
exhibit opalescence when decomposed by weathering. 

Afterwards, we called at the house of the celebrated 
engineer Katijfer, whose name is often mentioned in books 
of travels'. He received us upon his death-bed, putting 
into our hands the valuable maps, which had been 
already engi’aved, from his surveys of the Topography of 
Constantinople and the Sea of Marmora. We received 
his permission to publish tliem upon a reduced scale in 
England, and they are now added to this Volume. He 
regretted that he could not shew to us many original and 
valuable papers belonging to his collection, owing to the 
critical state of his health; and he died soon after our 
departure. On the morning of this day, a noise was heard 
upon the stairs of the hotel leading to our apartments; and 
looking over the balustrade, we saw our fine Epidaurian wolf- 
dog, Kordki, which we lost at Thebes, actually dragging up a 
Greek sailor, who held him by a rope, and who came with 
him from Athens, bringing letters from our friend Lusieri, 

and 


(1) See Ihe French Encydopedie, article Opale, tom, II. p.493. Neufchasl, IJdS. 

( 2 ) See particularly the “ Voyage de la Proponlide et du Pont Euxin, par J, B, 
Lc Chevalier, fstc. tom.U. p, 172 . Parit, 1802. 
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and from the Consul at Tenos^ to whose care Lusieri had 

consigned the dog, to be forwarded to Constantinople. We 

have already related the manner in which this noble animal 
•/ 

was found, making the best of his way to Athens, after we lost 
him at Thches*. The author also took leave of a Greek 
Prince, Alexander Ha no HantzerlY, owing to whose 
friendly offices he was enabled to purchase some valuable 
Grech Manuscripts; and received commissions for books 
that he desired to have sent to him from Paris; among 
others, the famous French Encyclopcdie, in thirty-five folio 
volumes \ 

All things being in readiness, oii the morning of April 
the first, about ten o’clock, we set out from Pkra, in a 
cavalcade of seventeen horses; being joined by Signor 
Franchini, as dragoman, in the Tartar habit, going also to 
Paris, who added siar horses to our nine; and the master of 
the hotel, V'ihert, who insisted upon seeing us to the end 
of our first day’s journey, having also joined the party, 
accompanied by his servant, adding two more horses to 
the rest, increased our cavalcade to the number we have 
mentioned. It had been said that the Turkish Ambassador 
would not leave Constantinople before noon ; but as we were 
to make a circuit of three hours round the extremity of the 
Bay, it was probable that wc might fall in with his pro¬ 
cession upori the road. AVc had therefore put on our 

splendid 

(3) See p. 51 of this Volume, Note (1). 

(4) A superb copy of this work was afterwards sent to him in Cmsianlinnph, and 
be received it safe. It was from Prince Ilantzerti that the anthnr obtained, after liis 
return to England, the fine Ci > lev of the Gkisek Oh.vtors. 
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splendid goda dresses, and garnished our caps with plumes, 
that we might obey the instructions we had received, and 
do him all the honour in our power. In this manner we 
rode through the streets of J*cra, being greeted by the 
inhabitants, who tilled the windows to witness our de¬ 
parture; all of whom were known to SV^Hor and 

most of them to us. The baggage-horses were very heavily 
laden; but they performed their work with apparent ease. 
It was near one o’ clock p. m. before we had doubled the 
extremity of the Bay. We passed the river Kyat KhdnaJt 
at the “ Sweet Waters," and once more beheld all around 
us a genuine Thracian prospect; bleak, desolate, and 
barren. The weather felt cold, although 5 o“ of Fahrenheit: 
a tempestuous Tramontane blowing from the north. 
We made nearly the whole circuit of the Bay, coming 
almost to the Seven Towers, before we turned off in the road 
to Kiitch&k Tchehmadjeh. Upon this road we met many of 
the Turkish grandees returning, who had escorted their 
ambassador out of the city. ' Signor Franchini spoke to some 
of their attendants, who told us that he left the city in very 
great pomp, and that we should probably overtake him, as 
he was proceeding very slowly. The whole distance from 
Constantinople to the Ponte Piccolo is only three hours, about 
nine miles; but it is tive hours from Pera. 

About half an hour before we reached this small town, 
we overtook the train of the Ambassador. He was on 
horseback, dressed in great state, escorted by about fifty 
other horsemen, and preceded by his secretary, the Prince 
Muruzi; by a guardian of the prince, Signos' Francopulo, a 

native 
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native of Naxos, and a large party of dragomans ; all dressed in , ^ *• 

embroidered scarlet pelisses, and on horseback. His carriage 
followed him ; one of those arabahs, or close Turkish wag¬ 
gons, the inside of w'hich is concealed by lattice-work: it 
is the sort of machine wherein the women of Constantivople 
are dragged about the streets when they take the air. 

Upon our arrival at KutcMk Tchekmadjeh, we found what 
a different thing it was to travel in the suite of a Moslem 
Ambassoilor; our present reception in this place being com¬ 
pared with that which we experienced but three months 
before; and it convinced us of the opposite impressions 
that may be made upon the minds of travellers under 
such different circumstances. Before, all was filth and 
wretchedness. Now we found a most cleanly and excellent 
house prepared for our reception; the staircase and the rooms 
being well washed, and every thing looking comfortably. 

We had scarcely taken possession of it for the night, when 
a message came from his Excellency, inviting us to visit him. 

Being conducted to the house where he lodged, we were Iiitcniew 
shewn into the room where he was. We found a little man 
wrapped up in large pelisses, sitting in one corner of a small 
apartment, much more mean than that which he had pro¬ 
vided for us. He addressed us by a title he always used 
in spe.aking to us afterwards during the journey; calling us 
Beyr-Zadehs'! -and bidding us be welcome, received us with a 

degree 


(i) Bey~Zadeh signifieg, literally,’ “ Son of a Pritue;" but the expression is some¬ 
times used merely as an expression of politeness in conversation. 
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degree of civility and cordiality wc had rarely before ex¬ 
perienced from a Turk. As soon as wc were seated, he sent 
for Prince Muruzi to act as interpreter, w’ho came accom¬ 
panied by Signor Francopulo ; and we had some lively aiid 
pleasant conversation. The Ambassador's head had been 
filled, in Constantinople, with the most extravagant stories 
as to the danger of the road wc had to travel over; and 
was evidently terrified by the thoughts of his journey. He 
produced a little Turkish Manuscript from his bosom, which 
was an Itinerary of the route from Constantinople to Paris, 
and contained brief notices for travellers of the places of 
repose. This he made '^110 Prince translate for us. It was 
such an Itinerary as that which Wesseling edited; from 
Bourdcaux to Jerusalem; stating little more than the dis¬ 
tances of the stations from each other. We told him that 
the first part of our journey related to a country of which 
he must be much better informed than we could be; as it 
has been'seldom described by any travellers whose writings 
were known to us; but that after passing thcTurkish frontiers, 
we would give him daily information concerning the district 
he had to traverse: that the dangers which filled his imagi¬ 
nation were of a nature to exist only in his own country; 
and that we would become responsible for his safety in the 
land of the Christians. He then wished us rest and peace ! 
telling us, when we thanked him for our excellent ac¬ 
commodations, that we should have much better in large 
towns. 

The next morning [April 2), a Turkish officer and a 
Tartar came from the Ambassador, to inquire after our 

health. 
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health, and to tell us, that having sent messengers to 
Constantinople, he could not continue his journey before 
ten o'clock a. m.; and that it was his intention to proceed 
only three hours during the day, as far as Bdyuk Tchek- 
madjeh ; but that his usual rate of travelling would be 
about six or eight hours each day. He set off, however, commenct- 
about nmc. We followed him, and met the bearer of Expedstiun. 
his credentials coming back to give us notice that the Am¬ 
bassador had left the place, and that he was proceeding 
slowly upon our account. We soon overtook the whole 
cavalcade, ascending a hill; and the appearance made by 
the persons composing it was very striking: there were 
about forty horsemen, without including the baggage- 
horses. Upon this occasion the Ambassador led the pro- i*cr«.u« i# tbx 

Suilc 

cession; wearing a green turban, and a robe of dark fur. 

Prince Muruzi rode by his side on a prancing grey 
Arabian horse ; he was dressed in satin robes, covered with 
a rich embroidered scarlet pelisse. The decorations of his 
steed were, if possible, more costly than those of his 
person ; the housings and saddle-cloths being all of rich 
embroidery, and his broad Turkish stirrups gilt and 
burnished. Next followed the Prince’s grooms, with led 
horses ; then a suite of officers, private secretaries, and 
dragomans, in sumptuous dresses, all on horseback; and 
after these, the bearers of carpets, pipes, coSec-pots, &c. 

The Ambassador’s credentials were carried in an embroidered 
portc-feuille, made of scarlet leather, wrought with gold 
thread, after the manner in which small pocket-books are 
sometimes worked that come from Turkey. Every trivial 
VOL. IV. i B article 
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article of convenience or luxury had a separate carrier. A 
silver chalice, containing water, was borne by a horseman 
appointed expressly for that purpose; and it was covered 
with a scarlet cloth. To all these was added a numerous 
armed escort, which closed the train. In a small embossed 
case, suspended by embroidered straps, with gilt studs, 
passing over his shoulders, the Ambassador carried a copy 
of the Koran, beautifully written : this, worn as an amulet, 
hung behind him, over the back part of his pelisse. Muruzi 
(because the Greeks are servile imitators of the fashions of 
their superiors) wore a similar appendage ; but with this 
difference; instead of a manuscript of the Kordn, his little 
shrine contained an illuminated code of the Four Gospels. 
Presently we overtook the Ambassador; and having been 
instructed not to approach him bareheaded, which is dis¬ 
pleasing to the Turks, but to put our hands upon our breasts, 
making a slight inclination of the body; we addressed him 
in the usual form of salutation,—“ Sabang sair ola 
Effendi '!” Good morning to you, Sir! —to which he replied, 
“ Sabang sair olsoun*,” May your morning be happy! and 
then took our station next to his Excellency, observing 
afterwards the solemn silence held by the rest of his atten¬ 
dants. For some time, nothing interrupted this stillness 
but the sound of our horses’ feet; until the Ambassador, 

dismounting. 


(1) This is written as it was pronounced. If written correctly, according to our 
alphabet, it would be Saldhenez khaiY olS. 

(a) According to our alphabet, this would be Saldhtnn khatr olsoim. 
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dismounting, entered into his arahhh. After this, we 
were joined by Signor Franchini and Signor Francopulo, 
who accompanied the Prince as a kind of guardian upon 
this expedition. Our conversation with this last gentleman 
began by his oders of service upon the road, and by his 
communicating to us the reasons that induced him to 
undertake so long a journey: these were, principally, the 
youth and inexperience of Prince Muruzi, and the dangers 
to which he might be liable in visiting, such a city as 
Paris. By conversing with him, we discovered that we 
had visited his house at Nafos, where we had been 
hospitably entertained by his wife; he being then in 
Constantinople. This circumstance served to recommend us; 
for he recollected receiving letters, mentioning our arrival 
upon that island. He then gave us an excellent character 
of the Turkish Ambassador; describing him as a man of 
the most upright integrity and virtue; rigorous in tlie 
observance of all the duties enjoined by his religion, but 
very amiable and benevolent. As a specimen of his 'exem¬ 
plary qualities, he mentioned his behaviour to his wife, who 
had lately fallen a victim to the plague; and it will also 
serve to shew the strong predestinarian disposition of the 
Turks. From the hour that she was seized with the disorder, 
he remained with her; administering nourishment to her 
with his own hands; and when she died, he would not 
leave the room without imprinting a parting kiss upon her 
lips. Once afterwards, during the journey, he mentioned 
to us himself the loss he had sustained in the death of a 
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cHAP.t. woman who was his only source of happiness; and as he 
spake of the comfort he derived from the consciousness that 
he had not deserted her in her utmost need, we congratulated 
him upon his marvellous escape from the contagion ; but he 
would not allow the expression to be used :—“ How could 
that be called an escape^ he asked, “ which was only a 
continuance of his appointed time ?” 

Aipcctoftbc The country exhibited the same desolate appearance 

Counti^. 

which it wore when W’e were here in January: the spring 
this year being very backward, its approach had wrought no 
change in the dreary aspect of the scene. At the end of 
three hours we reached Biiyuk Tchekmadjek, approaching it, 
from the south, by its four successive bridges. We found 
the whole place abandoned; owing to the alarm which our 
Tartar couriers had excited, in preparing for the arrival of 
the Ambassador. Ilie dread of being pillaged by the Turkish 
grandees, causes the people everywhere to fly at their 
approach. We had therefore choice enough of lodgings ; 
for every place of habitation w'as deserted. The house to 
which we were conducted, was as clean as the dwelling of 
the most fastidious Hollander. This town consists of. forty 
houses, and contains one hundred and sixty Turkish inhabit 
tants. It carries on commerce in w'ine and corn. 

Our journey {April 3), from Buy&kTchekrnadjeh to Seltvria,* 
was like travelling over the steppes of Russia. We set out 
at seven o'clock a.m., and saw some peasants coursing with 
greyhounds. After riding for four hours, we came to a 
Piv,ti<. small village, called Pivatis, in the midst of this frightful 

waste. 
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waste*. Here the hahed for their dinner. We saw ^ cha p.i. 

the remains of an old castle, and some columns, with 
large square blocks of stone. Thence following the shore 
of the Propontis, upon an eminence before descending 
into Selwria, we saw two large tumuli. The description 
given of these maritime towns of the Sea of Marmora by 
Le Bruyn, above a century ago, proves, that if they have 
undergone any alteration, it has not been that of improve¬ 
ment. They are little better than villages. Le Bruyn says*, 
that “ four of them w'ould not have been sufficient to furnish 
materials for an ordinary town.” When w'e entered 
Selivria, distant two hours from Piv’atia, "we found matters Seiivrm. 
much in the same state as on the preceding evening; but the 
inhabitants bad not quitted their houses quite so abruptly. 

The doors were all locked, and most of the effects 
removed or concealed. We were, in consequence, indulged 
with an accommodation in the citadel. While we were 
preparing our dinner, the j4gha sent us a basket of fruit. 

Selivria is surrounded by vineyards; and great attention is 
paid to their cultivation. They make here excellent wine; 
and send to Constantinople, corn, wine, straw, and charcoal. 

The 


* 

(1) Written Befodot m Arroii'smilh's Map. 

(2) " Car Sel'wrie, Bevados, Grand Pont, et S. Stephana, ne poiirroienl pas faire 
toutCB qnalre une ville roedUnTe; et ces lieux, de nieme que Ic reste dc la c6tc de la 
Propontidc, ne sent habitez qiie par di*.'. Jnifs, de* Turcs, et des Grees. I.enr trafic, 
camine eelui des autre* ne cunsisti- qu’en cotoiis, en soyes, en laines, cn fruits, en cuini, 
en oyaeanx, et en BetnblaWe* marchandises.” Foyage au Levant, par Corneille Le 
Bruyn, font,]. p,2\?, it Rouen, IJ25. 
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The town contains two thousand houses. All the Greeks, 
Ar menians^ and Jews, live separated from the rest of its 
population, in the citadel, where there is a Greek church 
and a monastery. We visited a schoolmaster who taught 
what is called the literal, or antient Greek, to about fifty 
scholars. In leaving the Greek church, which contains 
nothing else remarkable, we observed part of a column of 
the verde-antico. The monastery contained a bishop and 
three caloyers. There was also a school in this town for 
teaching the modern Greek. The harbour is good ; and the 
town naturally and artificially fortified. 

Upon ihc fourth of April we left at six a.m., 

passing over a bridge of thirty arches. At two hours’ 
distance from the town, we quitted the maritime road; and 
taking our leave of the Propontis, turned off towards the 
north; viewing the same open campaign country as before, 
in which peasants were coursing among antient tumuli, as 
upon the preceding day, with greyhounds. We met a long 
retinue of horses, going for sale to Constantinople, tied by 
their tails and heads as in England. After travelling five 
hours, we came to a village called Kunneklea, where the 
Turks dined. The soil here consists of a sandy loam; but 
it is very rich. They employ fourteen oxen for a single 
plough: an English labourer would do equal work witll 
half that number. As we drew nigh to Tchorlu', we 
began to observe a little wheat. We arrived at Tchorlu at 

two 


(!) Written CAiorb in 
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two p. M., after a journey of eight hours, or twenty-four j:ha p.i. 

miles; meeting upon the road strong parlies of suspicious 

looking men, all well armed. Here we saw the ruins of 

Turkish baths, a neat mosque, and a minaret. Tchorlu is 

the Turullus of antiquity; written Tzorolus by the Tamil,>». 

Byzantine historians: it consists of nine hundred houses; 

and the town is paved with black marble. There are more 

Turks than Greeks among its inhabitants. Its commerce is 

internal, in barley, wheat, and wine. Our accommodations 

here were excellent; being lodged in a large airy room, 

with a clean white shining floor. The owner of the 

house was a Greek; a cheerful and ioliliging man ; but the 

other houses were all empty, and the doors barricadoed, 

which the Turks had to force open in order to gain 

possession. If the Grand Signior should choose to travel Alarm cxi-itod 

through his dominions, he would not And an inhabitant in .<miri,>y. 

any of the towns to receive him: for no sooner does the 

news arrive of the coming of Turks of distinction, than the 

people betake themselves to flight; and the stillness of death 

prevails in all the streets. Hitherto, the whole way from 

Constantinople, we had not observed a plant in flower; 

excepting, in sheltered situations, the vernal Crocus, which 

appeared ivhitc and with ydloiv flow'ers. Here we 

began to observe the Blue-Bottle (Centauria Cvands), and 

other early -dwarf plants. We saw also the ruins of an 

antient structure, built after the Roman manner, with red 

tiles. 

April 5 .—Wide and barren plains, as before, during the 
whole day’s journey. Passed an immense tumulus. We 

observed 
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RcfDKrkKbtc 

Serpent. 


FROM qONSTANTINOPLE. 

observed this morning a very extraordinary serpentt pi(>ying 
upon the grass: it had a large blunt and thick head; but 
in other respects it resembled a common viper. Mr. Cvipps 
descended from his horse and killed it; and with that 
abhorrence of a reptile, terrible in its aspect, and perhaps 
dangerous, we were glad to see it lifeless. Carrying 
it, however, in his hands to shew to the Ambassador^ 
who was seated in his arahalu he received a mild but pointted 
reproof, against the wantonness of depriving an animal, un¬ 
necessarily, of life.—“ Tiey ^adeh!" said he, "had that poor 
serpent done anything to injure you P Are you the happier 
because you have deprived it of life P —Do not carry tviih 
you a proof of your cruelty; it may he unlucky: the same God 
who made you, created also the serpent; and surely there ivas 
room enough in this wilderness for both of you!” At noon 
we came to a fountain, with Turkish inscriptions, where 
the whole procession halted for public prayer. We have 
before mentioned (he imposing appearance of the Moslems 
during their devotions; biit any person, with a spark of' 
genuine piety in his breast, could not have beheld this sight 
unmoved. The Ambassador and all his train of Turkish 
attendants took off their superb shawls to spread as carpet^ 
before them ; then, kneeling down beneath the canopy o£ 
heaven, they poured forth their offering of praise and thanksi- 
giving, with a fervency of spirit, and an awful •solemnity; o£ 
manner, that filled us with respect and admiration. 

At six hours’ distance from Tchorlu, w’e turned a littje 
out of the road to the village of Caristrania, where fbe 
Ambassador dined with his suite. Here we found the Agka 

of 


Carintrauia. 
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of Burghaz going to Constantinople, who retnrned to accom- 
pany the Embassy. The country is level and well cultivated. 

All the way from Constantinople, we had experienced high 
winds and cold weather; but this day, at noon, it suddenly 
changed ; and the sun’s beams were so ardent, that we could 
scarcely endure their powerful heat. We then proceeded 
to Burghaz, which is distant four hours from Caristrania, 
and ten hours from Tchorlu. 

The robbers, to the number of five hundred men, had 
lately been quartered here, and almost destroyed the town. 

It consists of two thousand houses; of which number three 
hundred belong to Greeks. The shops are good ; and the 
commerce carried on with the interior of the country is not 
inconsiderable, in the sale of wine, flax, and pottery. The 
internal appearance of is better than that of Turkish 

towns in general. It is famous for a neat manufacture of 
the small terra-cotta bowls for Turkish pipes; and for 
salted shrimps, which are caught in the Black Sea. W't! 
bought some of the former: they were all stamped with 
a Turkish inscription, as a peculiar mark of the manufacture. 

This mark is, however, imitated by the dealers in the bazars 
oi Constantint^le •, because a superior article of the kind 
would not sell without it. Englishmen have no reason to 
deride the Turks for such prejudices: the makers of sealing- 
wax in London, who have long surpassed the Dutch manu¬ 
facturers in that article, are yet compelled to retain the old 
Dutch inscription. During our journey this day, we had 
the first view of the chain of Mount H^mus; called by the Ao r™--!. i. 

Mount 

Turks the Balkan, signifying “a ditficult defile among rocks.” uamm. 

VOL. IV. -J c Jpj'il 0. 
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CHAP.i. April fi.—The Ambassador found it necessary to increase 

Additional the strength of the escort, owing to the accounts he received 
of the state of the country. Our number of horsemen, upon 
leaving liurg/iaz, exceeded one hundred; and we had besides 
a considerable party on foot. The country exhibited no 
marks of cultivation, excepting near the villages ; but in the 
middle of this day’s journey, it no longer wore the denuded 
aspect of the Plains of Thrace. \\'e began now to meet 
with underwood, and dwarf oaks. After six hours’ journey 
from Burghaz, w’e turned out of the road to the village of 
HasiiijQicni. Jlasilbalcm, at half an hour’s distance from the main route, 

that the Ambassador ‘might get something to eat; but 
finding nothing, wc supplied him, from our store, with an 
Adrianoph tongue'\ the rest of the ^I'urks staring with 
amazement to see him accept food from a DJowr. We then 
continued our journey ; the Aghn of Burghaz attending us in 
person, on a beautiful grey horse, superbly caparisoned. 
The extent and magnificence of our procession, as we 
were told by Signor Francopulo, afi'orded a tolerable repre¬ 
sentation of the cavalcade of the Princes of IValachia 
going to take possession of their dominions. From 
hence to the Port of Tneada, in the Black Sea, is a journey 
of fourteen hours; and to the nearest maritime place, 
JEsopoli, only of twelve hours. The town of Kirk Iklisic, 
or the “ Forfp Churches,” appeared upon a sloping ground, 

near 


(l) The dried tongues of buffaloes bear this name. Great quantities of these tongues 
are brought in barrels to CoustanUnopIe. We carried them to Egypt. They are very 
excellent. 
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near to the base ot' the great range of IlAiMUS, backed by chat, i. 
mountainets, whence we supposed tlie Black Sea might be 
visible, Mothing was talked of, among the inhabitants, but 
the ravages committed by the robbers. A Tartar, employed 
by tlie British Ambassador, had been lately murdered; 
and, as they told us, eleven persons who were in his 
company. 

We entered Kirk Jlclidc by a gate; a large but miserable Kukikiisu-. 
town, surrounded by a w^all. It contains three or four 
thousand houses, (only five hundred of which belong to 
Greeks,) several mosejues, and many shops: but dirt and 
wretchedness are everyw'here cons'picuous. The traveller 
will find here the worst accommodations of the w’hole 
route. Wc were stowed into a small and mean apartment, 
with hardly' room to move, in an elevated part of the town, 
called the Quarter of the Greeks; at a considerable distance 
from our worthy Moslem protector, who sent, howe'<'er, 
to ask if we fared well; and w'C answered in the 
affirmative, not choosing to interrupt his repose with trivial 
complaints. They make here an inspissated juice from boiled 
grapes, w’hich wc remembered having seen at hieuda, or 
Tineada, upon the Black Sea; the Thynnias of antiquity. 

It is also sold in Constantinople. . They form it into rolls, 
about a y'ard in length, containing walnut kernels. Persons 
fond of sweet-meats are very partial to this mixed prepa¬ 
ration ; the taste of which resembles altogether that of 
almonds with raisins. The w'hole trade of Kirk Iklisie 
consists in the sale of this conserve, and wine, and corn. 

The w'ine is of a bright gold colour, very' pleasing to the 

eye. 
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t;HAP.i. eye, and like the Champagne wine in flavour; but having 
a greater degree of strength. If properly managed, it might 
rank among the choicest wines of the whole world. 
Although tills town be so near to the Black Sea, the small 
river, upon which it is situate, takes an opposite course, and, 
after joining the Maritza, tails into the Archipelago. In its 
modern appellation of Dearaderi, we recognise the old 
classical name of a river at whose sources Darius left 
the inscription wdiich is preserved by IJcrodotus'. The 
springs of the Teara cannot be remote from the walls of 
the town. We were extremely desirous of going in search 
of them, to see if any remains of the monument, left by 
the Persian monarch to commemorate his visit to the spot, 
might now be discovered; but the state of the country 
precluded all possibility of venturing, without a powerful 
escort, to any distance from the route. 

IVcdncsday, April 7 ,—After our departure from Kirk 
Iklisie, w'c penetrated farther into the hilly country; travelling 
among trees, and observing many fine plants beginning to 
bloom. In spite of the good Ambassador’s reproof, we 
destroyed this day another very large serpent, without his 
knowledge. The inhabitants are a mixed race of Bulgarians 
and Malo-rimians. At ten o’clock, after four hours’ journey, 
iicricWr. wc reached a village called IlericUr, w'here we breakfasted, 
and then proceeded tour hours farther to KannQra, another 
village, which w'e found in a state of utter waste and deso¬ 
lation; 


* 

(I) See p. 4.53, Note (6), of this Volume.' 
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latioa; the banditti having burned the dwellings, after killing . t'HAP.i. 
or wounding many of the inhabitants. When we arrived, 
there was not a creature to be seen; tbc former inhabitants 
having abandoned the place. We took possession of the 
entire village. Towards evening, the owner of the bouse 
where we lodged ventured to his dwelling, from the moun¬ 
tains, bringing with him his son; the poor child and his 
father seemed to be almost starved. With what delight did 
we w'elcome their coming to their own little cottage; .Tnd 
set before them such food as we had brought with us ! For 
a moment, gladness got the better of their despair; and they 
begun to chatter with our attendants ;• having found, in the 
midst of their wretchedness, that even strangers could 
act as friends. They said that the rest of the villagers were 
afar off in the mountains, whitlicr some of them had 
succeeded in removing their cattle at the first intelligence 
of the coming of the robbers; and cautioned us to be 
upon our guard, and to keep together during the route ; as 
it was certain that all our motions w'^ere watched, and that 
we were then surrounded by hovering hordes, who were 
only prevented by fear from attacking the Phnbassy. 

We were employed the whole of April 8, in climbing 
hills, and in penetrating woods, which consisted of small 
and stunted trees. We saw pelicans lying dead in the 
road, and were unable to explain the cause. In every village 
that we passed through, we observed stories building their 
nests, without being molested by the inhabitants. The 
strange noise they make in wooing, resembles the kind of 
alarum, called a clack, used in cherry-orchards to drive 

away 
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>- ‘ 


Fachi. 

Beymilico, 


Caruabat. 


away birds. A small and drizzling rain, the usual charac¬ 
teristic of a mountainous atmosphere, beset us the whole way. 
Our guides, owing to the mist, deviated from the route; 
and as they misled us, we began to suspect treachery. 
Antonio, w ith our Janusary, wandered into one of the forests, 
and w'^ere nearly lost: they returned very much alarmed, 
saying they had seen armed horsemen in the woods. The 
Ambassador, being much terrified, twice detained the whole 
cavalcade, within the space of a single hour, to offer prayers 
for the safety of the Embassy. In four hours wc reached 
the miserable village of Fachi, where we changed horses; 
and at five hours’ distance from Fachi, we came io Bcywilico, 
another WTCtched village, where there was a complete 
dearth of provisions. The inhabitants of tliis place had only 
returned to it eight days before; having abandoned it 
through fear of the robbers. Notwithstanding their extreme 
poverty, their houses were clean ; and the beauty of the 
women was very remarkable. With the exception of a 
single Turk, they were all Bulgarians, professing the Greek 
religion, and speaking the Bulgarian language, which 
hardly difiers from the Malo-russian\ 

We left Beymilico at six the next morning, {Friday, 
April 9); and after a ride of five hours, principally over 
plains covered with underwood, we arrived at the town of 
Camabat. Throughout all this country, greyhounds are 
used; and we frequently observed persons coursing. After 

passing 


(1) See the Vocabulary in the subsequent Chapter. 
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passing over a hill, like the Sussex South-Downs, we beheld ^ chap, i , 
the town ; making a neat and pleasing appearanec with its 
white minarets. We descended into Carnabat with the whole 
eavalcade of the Embassy ; altogether amounting to above 
a hundred horsemen, besides sumpter-horses, four baggage- 
waggons, and the Ambassador’s arabah. Here we found a 
clean and excellent public bath, not inferior to any in 
Constantinople; and plenty of good wine, limpid and 
colourless as water, tasting like cider. Carnabat contains 
seven hundred houses, wdiereof two hundred belong to 
Greeks. The country near it is well cultivated ; and its 
situation in a plain, at the foot of d ridge of hills, is very 
agreeable. Whether owing to its want of commerce, 
or to w'hat other cause, we did not learn, (Jurnalmf had 
hitherto escaped the ravages of the robbers; who had 
collected in sufficient force to attack towns of etjual size. 

One class of its inhabitants might be considered as emblems 
of its uninterrupted tranquillity; namely, storks: for these 
birds appeared in such prodigious numbers around the 
town, that they seemed to have made it their own 
metropolis. 

April 10.—After traversing the extensive campaign of 
Carnabat, we entered a mountainous region, and then 
descended into another plain, where we saw the ruins of a 
village that had been burned by the rebels; but not a house 
remained entire®. Upon the rise of a hill farther on, there 

was 

(2) “ The whole country, from PhilippopoH!i reaching to the Danuh, and as far as 
yarnu, is in a stale of rebellion j the disorder sometimes breaking out in one place, 

and 
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CHAP. I. was another village, called Dobralie, out of our route; but 

Dobrrile. we repaired thither, after being four hours on horseback, 

for rest and refreshment. At Dobralie, the peasants were 
playing upon rude pipes, resembling, in their form and tone, 
our clarinets ; sufficiently so to convince us that we here 
saw the instrument in its original state, in the hands of 
Bulgarian shepherds. Thence, resuming our journey, we 
entered what is called the Boccazc, or narrowest passage of 
the Balkan: for hitherto we had been somewhat sur¬ 
prised that nothing like Alpine scenery characterized the 
approach to Mount HjEMUs; nor is this range of moun¬ 
tains anywhere remarkable for grandeur of scenery or 
for great elevation. The defile here, however, might be 
considered as possessing somewhat of that character, but 
in no eminent degree : it was a hilly pass, full of woods of 
oak trees. In the midst of it we crossed a rapid river, called 
KimLciii-aii. KamtcJii-su*, and saw, at a distance, a mou<ftain entirely 
covered with snow; but there was nothing to remind us of 
the greater Alpine barriers. The appearance of Mount 
Hasmus may rather be likened to the Welsh scenery; 
where every swelling is insular; and nothing is 

seen of that towering of broken cliffs and heights, one 

above 


and sometimes in another; so that no part of the country can be considered as secure.' 
Besides the rebels, (here are also troops of bandilli, who scour the country', availing 
themselves of its distracted slate, to plunder either party whenever an opportunity 
occurs." Cripps's MS. Journal. 

(1) The meaning of this word, as interpreted for us, was said to signify " wattr 
falling into tie Slack Sea;” perhaps as distinguished from the rivers flowing towards 
the Archipelago. 
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above another, which distinguishes the clood-capped, con- ^ 
gregated summits of the Jlpa and Pyrenees, and the regions 
of Caucasus and Lebanon. 

Upon quitting this defile, and descending towards a 
large scattered village, called ChaJiah Kavack, which we 

^ Kai-ai'k, 

reached in four hours from Doltralle, we saw, upon our 
Ifrfit, a very high and large tumulus. This village lies 
between two tnountains, and consists of two hundred 
houses; half its population being 'I'urMsk. We were 
therefore surprised by seeing the place filled with women ; 
as it is always customary among the Turks to conceal 
their females: but this was explained when we were told 
that all the women of the neighbouring 'villages had fled 
to Chaligh Kavack, to move out of the way of the robbers. 

We lodged with a Bulgarian family, in which w e found 
some handsome damsels very ready to converse; but they 
spoke no other than the Bulgarian language. From its 
resemblance to the Mato-russian, however, we gathered 
enough of their discourse, to learn, that the villages in the 
neighbourhood were entirely abandoned; yet, harassed as 
the inhabitants had been by the rebel troops, they all spoke 
well of Pasvan Ogluu, the rebel chief; and wc could plainly 
perceive that the women wished him success. They said 
that the disorders of the country were owing to robbers, 
and not to ’his troops; that he never robbed villages, or 
plundered the poor of their eflects. 

Sunday, April 11 . — Having distributed some little 
presents among the family of our host, we left its members 

4 D all 


YOU IV. 
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CHAP. 1 . all happy. The Ambassador had quitted the town long 
before we were ready to follow him. As we proceeded 
this day, the scenery became grander, and had more of an 
Alpine appearance. Many plants were in flower ; some of 
which we collected. Near the village of Chaligh Kavack, 
the author found a most elegant little annual plant, which 
has never been described; a.netii species of SpcedtveU (Vebo- 
p'luiiK. mica), with fine blue flowers upon long slender peduncles. 

The leaves are nearly rhomb-shaped, or rhomb-ovate, 
and deeply lobed; the large lobes being again divided 
on their outer margin. The flowers are solitary, and 
measure about half an inch across; the two upper segments 
of the calyx being shorter than the others. The whole 
plant, in the largest specimens which wc could collect, is 
only about three inches in length; and every part of it, up 
to the blossom, is covered with a delicate viscous pubescence. 
To this beautiful non-dcscript Veronica, we have given the 
name of Veronicv pumila ’. In the route between 
Constanthvople and Rustchuk, we found not less than four 
new species, besides other rare plants; a new Star of 
Bethlehem (Ounithogalum), a new Periwinkle (Vinca), a 
new Germander (Teucrium), and this new Speedicell 
(Veronica). Not to interrupt, therefore, the narrative, by 
allusions to these plants exactly as they occurred, we shall 

• subjoin 


(I) VitnawicA FUMiLA. Veronica pumila, viscosn-puhescens ; caule suberecto; ramis 
palulis, seu nullis ; fuHi» lulrhombeu rhombt-o-ovatisijuc profundi lolalis, lolis infe~ 
rioribus suldentasij ; peduncuUt palulis tlongatis un\floris; corollas lolis ovalis. 
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subjoin a Jist of all of them in the margin'; because the 
most common plants are here made interesting by the 

circumstances 

(2) A iion-descript species of Ohnituoralum, from four to s!s indies in height, 
■with the radical bulb tlie size of a small dicsniit; the leaves from abuui a iiiianer to 
n third of an inch in breadth, hut narrowing towards the base ; the uppermost embracing 
the stem, and generally extended a little beyond the flowers. We have called it 
OaNiTii'iOALUsi OLioopHYLLUM. OmithogalQiT] folus lonccn/atn oHoni'i.t scapo 
tnquantihus, glalrh ; corymho pnuciflaro; JilamenlU sululatis. 

A non-descript specie.s of GermnuJir, (Teuchium Linn.) with straight wooly stems, 
and very hairv elliptic-lanceolate blunt leaves, above an inch in length, some whereof 
are entire, aiul others with two hroad scollops on each side, towards the point; the 
flowers bearded at the mouth, and about an inch long. Two other species of Teucrium 
have been already dose: ibed ; the Tkuchium aKTiiROjfHyi.LiiM ui'L'Ucritier and 
now, a Marlei-ra plant ; and the Tkuchium HETBUopiiyi.i,UM of Catwii/lfs, published 
in the Sixtli Volume of his Jtones Plantorum, a plant from South-Amerka ; from both 
of which our Tkuchium is niaiiilcstly distinguished by the flowers not being pendant; 
by the shortnessot the peduncles ; by the different form and hairiness of the leaves; and 
from the laiter siK'i.ies more particularly, in liaving tlie njiper leaves not deejily tliree- 
lobed, but bhniily creiiale. We have culled this new j/Jcci'm Tkuchium sessipomum. 

Teueriiiiii fnliis hirsutis sessUihus obtusw, inferioribus laaeeotatk integerrimis, supe- 
rioTibus bracteisriue crenuth, e/Hplico-/anceolulis; Jluritiis ailllaribus suHtariis-, peditn- 
citlis brei'issimis. 

A iiou-ieseript species of Periwinkle (Vinca, Linn.) differing from the Vinca 
MINOR (which it resembles in size) in having blunt oval le.avcs, ciliated at the edges; 
and not iticliiung to lanceolate, or pointed, as in Uiat species; and from the Vinca 
MAJOR aho dilfering, in having the calyx scarcely half the length of the lube of the 
bJossom, and the liaves regularly oval, not enlarging towards the base, and only about 
a fourth jiart so large : the sti-ms measure from four to nine inches in length, and the 
largest leaves about an inch and a quarter. Wc have called it Vinca pumiea. 

Vinca pumila, J'oliis ovalibus oblongo-ovatibiisyue obtusu, marginc cilia Its; calyds 
laciniis corolla: tubo dimidio hrevioribus, ciliatis. 

The others collected in thus ronte were. 

The two-leaved Squill—Sci//a bifolia, Liiin. 

Dw.irf Star of Bethlehem —Ornitkogalum nanitm, Sibth. 

Common Lungwort— Pulmonaria officinalis, Ljnn. 

Crowfoot-leaved Anemone— Anemone ranunculoitles, Linn. 

Meadow rue-leaved Isopyrum— hopyrum tkalictroides, Linn, 

Green 
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Brag^lu. 


^ circumstances of their locality and association. We had 
several fine views, from the openings of a narrow defile 
of the Balkan, as w'e began to descend towards a plain, 
and to the village of Dragodu, inhabited by Bulgarians, 
where we halted for dinner. In the plain around this 
village, and the whole way hence as far as S/iumla, the 
land is cultivated like a garden. The increasing appear¬ 
ances of industry, and of its blessed companions, health 
and cleanliness, began to suggest to us that we were 
leaving Turkey, as the blighting influence of its government 
was becoming gradually less visible. In descending to 
Dragoelu, the eye may be said to revel in the delightful 
prospect which this change exhibits. As far as the sight 
extends, but at a great depth below the traveller, rich 
plains arc seen, spreading before the view all the wealth 
of husbandry in its utmost abundance. The mountains 
are cultivated even to their summits, and covered with 
vineyards, and the plains with plantations of fruit-trees, 
growing among the green' corn; being now in blossom, 

tbeir 

Green Hellebore— viridis, Linn. 

Ground Ivy— Glechnma hetleraica, Linn. 

Pilewort Crowloot— RanuvculusJicaria, Linn. 

Common Violet —Viola odorata, Linn. 

Spring Velcli —Vicia luthyroidrs, Linn. * 

Rock Ragwort —Senecio rupestris, Waldstein et Kilaibel. 

Rarren Strawberry—Fra^nrio sterilis, Linn. 

Spurge Adonis, or Pliuasant's Eye —Adonis vsrnnUs, Linn 

Rlue>bottIe—Centaurea cyanus, Lion. 

Spring Crocus—Croctu vtrnus, Linn. 
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tlicir gaudy flowers, above the deep verdure of the fields, 
exhibited the most cheerful sniiling aspect imaginable. 

After having taken our refreshment, we proceeded along 
the valley, and over a level country with broad and good roads, 
four hours farther to Sftum/a. One hour before we reached 
this place, we again crossed the river Kamtehi-su; and close 
to it there was a small village, where we saw a large camp of 
Gipsies, who are the smiths oiBulgaria. 'I'hcy had placed their 
waggons so as to form a .square court, with covered sides 
like aAer/i', in the middle of the village. Inthe.se courts of 
the Hamaxobii, we have the original form of all the Greek 
houses, and of all northern nations ; like those now seen 
even in Fihlatid and hapland, and among all the Scythian 
tribes. For the rest, the Bulgarian Gipsies are exactly like 
those of England; the women w'cre squalling about, telling 
fortunes, with their usual wild and tawny looks. Here they 
are called Tchingandi. The town of Shumla is ycry consi¬ 
derable, and it is well fortified with ramparts and a double 
fosse: it contains from sixteen to eighteen thousand houses ; 
about twelve hundred of which belong to Greeks, Jews, or 
Armenians. As we drew nigh to the works, four of its 
principal inhabitants, accompanied by about fifty soldiers 
bearing arms, came to meet the Ambassador at the gate of 
the town; and having kissed the hem of his robes, after 
the Turkish,manner, mounted their horses, and conducted 
him to the house prepared for his reception. We had 
excellent quarters assigned for us in the house of a Greek, 
close to that of the Ambassador, who sent a message to 
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Festivul of 
the CourliBH 
Uttiram. 


US, saying, that it was his intention to remain the following 
day in Shumla, for the ceremony and festival of the Covrban 
Bair am'. 


(1) Meaning the Laser Bairam, which takes place seventy days after the Greater 
festival. Upon this occasion there is a cessation from labour during three days ^ 
rejoicings arc made^ and presents distributed. Corian, or Courian, signifies a sacrifice i 
it is generally the sacrifice oi a iamt, which is sent to some one as a gift. 




CHAP. II. 

FROM THE PASSACJE OF MOUNT llJiMUS, TO BUKOREST. 

Occurrences at Shmfa — Medals—Electrum —Marcianopolls ■— Situa¬ 
tion of Shumla —Scordisci— Comparulive. Focabulanj of the English, 
Bulgarian, Albanian, Erse, and Turkish Languages—Population 
and Trade of Shumla—Courban Bairam — Tatcheheui—Bemarhable 
Quadruped — Lazgarat—Torlach — Pisanitza —Rustchitk River 

Danube— Trade of Rustchuk—Passage of t/te River — Giurdzgio — 
Change in the mode of travelling—Tty a, or Tiasum —Breaking of 
a Bridge — Kapuka, or Napouka— General description of IValachia — 
Condition of the Hospodar—Slate of the Peasantry—Language of 
JPalachia--Religion —Epuhr. P'erales— -Approach to Bukorest—Re¬ 
ception of theAmbassadov—Public Entry—English Consul—Audience 

of 
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OecurreiititH 

at Shumlit. 


Medals. 


FROM THR PASSAGE OP MOUNT HAiMUS, 

of the Ilonpodur — Slathtks — Poliulalion — Commerce—Metropolitan 

Monaxlerij—-Schools—Magdalen Hospital—Ceremony of the Resur¬ 
rection — 'I'rtple Consiilaie — Gipsies. 

A..S \vc wove to remain i\{ Shitiu/a wntW the thirti'cntft , we 
.sent forward an express message to Tiiihorcst, to onr friend 
Mr. Sumnicrvr, then residing as agent for the British nation 
at Uukotrsi (with wliom v\e had contracted an intimacy 
at Pdra), requesting that he would .send a carriage and horses 
to meet us, after our passage, of the Danube, at Ilitslchuk. 
The Ambas.sador also ordered carriages for all the principal 
persons of his suite to . be brought to the same place ; and 
W'rote to the Prince of JValachia, announcing his approach. 
We thought M’e had now quitted altogether the land of 
classical antiquities; but to our surprise we obtained in this 
place three ‘Greeli viethds: we found them upon the evening 
of our arrival, in the hands of a silversmith ; and if the shops 
had not been shut the next day, owing to the festival of the 
Courban Bairam, we had reason to believe that we might have 
purchased others. These medals are curious, and therefore 
they merit a particular description. Tlie first is nothing more 
than a silver medal of Alexander the Great. It exhibits the 
head of the king as Ilcreulcs, decorated with the lions spoils; 
with the common reverse of a sitting figure of Jupiter, 
beautifully executed. As it serves to call to mind Alexander's 
Expedition into Moesia, and his passage of Mount Hcemus, 
it derives an additional interest from the circumstance of its 
locality. But the medal itself is remarkable : it has neither 
legdhd nor monogram; and it affords the only instance we 


ever 
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ever saw of a fine reverse upon the medals of Aka urnler, ‘ ” 

Generally, the style of workmanship exlirbitcd by the re¬ 
verses of Alexanders medals is very inferior to that which the 
portrait displays; but this is by the hand of a superior artist. 

The second is a medal of Rhcscuporis, king of Thiiack 
in a much later age. He was the uncle of the young Prince 
Cot^s the Fifth. After sharing the sovereignty with him, 
about the seventh year of the Christian jera, he put him 
treacherously to death. His ferocious and ambitious cha¬ 
racter is described as the very o])posite to that of his 
victim, wlio, to the mildness of his manners, joined an 
accon)plished and liberal mind, ’(hud addressed to Cofi/s 
one of his Epistles', liliescii/iorh ruled over those wild 
and desolate Plains of Tijuace, wl)ich we had so 
recently traversed; and the character of the people has 
not altered, in all the centuries that have since elapsed : 
they w'ere constantly in a state of insurrection''. It was to 
Augustus that he owed his kingdom: and during the life¬ 
time of that Emperor, he restrained his ambitious projects 

within 


(I) III which Cotys \i represented as dislingiiished by liis application to litcrainro 
and poetry. When we consider that the Roman Poet is writing from the barbarous 
region of his exile to a Thracian Prince, the following lines, upon the efl'ccl of such 
studies, are read with additional interest: 

“ Atlde, i]Uoil iii^nuas didicisse fidelitcr artes, 

Emollit mam, ner sinil e^*vfens. 

Nec return quisc|uani est iastructus ab illis, 

Milibiu out stiidiis tcni]Hini plura dedit. 

Carmina testantur; qua*., si tua iiomina dema 
Threicium juveucm cumpusuisse negem. 

Neve sub bur tractu vates furet uuicus Orpheus j 
BUtonis ingenio terra supciba tuo est.” 

(2) Vide Tacit. Annal. lib. ii. c. 65, &c. 
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CHAP, ir. within due bounds ; but, upon the death of his patron, he 
gave full scope to his designs of aggrandizement, and took 
possession of the more cultivated and fertile territories 
belonging to Cotys'. It is necessary to insert this brief sketch 
of his history, in order to account for the remarkable fact of 
such a coinage, under llhescuporis, as that which we have 
ciertrum. xiow to describe ; for this medal is of Electrum, a compound 
of gold and silver; known to the Antients in a very early 
age, whereof antient specimens are very uncommon. It 
might have been after the death of Cotys, when the 
auriferous mines of Macedonia fell into the hands of 
Rhescuporis^, that Electfum was thus employed; for as 
this mixed metal is known to exist in a natural state, it is 
more probable that the Electron medals of Rhescu/joris were 
struck in the natural compound, than that any such amal¬ 
gamation was eliernicall}’^ prepared in the beginning of the 
first century, and in such a barbarous country, for the 
purpose of coining. Having possession of the Mace¬ 
donian mines, Rhescitpons might have employed for this 
purpose the amalgamation of gold and silver, obtained, 
by a simple process, from the sulpliurcts, after the 
sublimation and separation of the sulphur and the lead\ 

Owing 


(1) Tacit. Annal. lib. ii. c. 65, See. 

(2) Ibid, For the manner in which Rhescuporvi atlerwnrds Ibll into the hands of 
Tiberius, see Siielunitis in Tiber. Paterculus, iltc. He was conducted to Rome; and 
being convicted in the Senate of the death of his nephew, and the violent usurpation 
of his dominions, was .sentenced to a perpetual imprisonment, and banished to Alexandria 
in Egypt ; where, for his subsequent conduct, he was put to death. 

(3) This process will be fully explained in the sequel, when we treat of the 
Hungarian mines. 
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Owing to the ignorance of modern nations respecting the chap. ii. 
metallic substance, called HAEKIWN by the Gi*ccks, this 
word is commonly translated amber; and the most gross 
errors have been tolerated, even among learned men, owing 
to their inattention to its real nature. A single instance 
will serve to show how commonly the word has been 
misunderstood. We may take it from the account given 
in the JEtkiopics of Hclmhriis, of the ring which 
Calaairis gave to Nausiclcs*. The bevel of it contained 
an A^thiupiau amethyst, set (^Xe*Tfw) in amber, as some 
have supposed ; but dcctrum here signifies a mixed metal 
of gold and silver, with which the couches of the aiitients 
were sometimes studded and embossed, as we learn 
from Aristophanes^ Upon this medal is represented, 
on one side, a figure of Victory, with the legend 
BAZIAEnZPAZKOVnOPIAOZ ; and upon the other side, 
the head of Cotys, with tlie W'ords BAZIAEYZKOTYZ. 

I’he third, was a bronze medal of Marcianopolis, struck 
under Alexander Severns; the head of that Emperor and 
his wife being represented in front, with the legend 
MAP-AVP- CEVH • AAEZANAPOv; and upon the obverse side, 
a figure of Justice holding the scales, w ith a cornucopue, and 
this legend, VnnOVA<l>HCTOYMAPKIANOnOAITnN. 

Marciana, 


-(4) Koi dfia tyt\tiptZe SaurtlXidv riva ray ^aoiXucuv, vrip^vit rt 
Oftrirtinoy, rdy fily KiluXoy ’HAEKTPXII ?idttroy, WfuBtStrf ft AiOiotrtKp r^y o^ty- 
Sdytfy ^Xtydfttyoy. Heliodoro, .®thiop. lib. M//9oc A. Paru, 1804. 

(5) ’Enr«rroi/<rwi' ray ^ierpay, cat row riSyov 0 ¥K tr lydyrot, ». r. X. Aristophan. 
■Jinr. 536. vol. I. p.536. cd. Jnvemixii, Lips. 179*- 
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FROM THE PASSAGE Of MOUNT H^EMUS, 

Marciandt, from whom this city received its names was the 
sister of Trajan. A similar medal, struck under Julia Domna, 
is noticed in the valuable work of Harduin*, with this 
legend, MAPKIANOnO/veiTliN • YH • AYP • AMIANOY. 

The city thus called Marcianopolis was in Mcesia 
Inferior; and it was the capital of the country. D'Anmlle 
has placed it near the confluence of two small rivers, flowing 
towards the Euxine\ “ The name Marcenopoli may be 
still in use; but it is said that the Btdgarians more 
frequently call it Prebtslaw, or The Illustrious City*.” 
The fact is, that Shumla may now be considered as the 
capital of Bulgaria: a country comprehending all the 
district antiently called Mcesia Secunda, or Mcbsia 
Inferior; and it is very likely that this town was 
itself Marcianopolis ; which is rendered the more 
probable by the discovery of such a med/il upon the 
spot. Cellatius has collected the only information con¬ 
cerning Marcianopolis; for it is remarkable that the city 
is not mentioned by Mentelle*. According to the Tabula 
Peutingeriana, cited by Cellarius^, it was a mediterranean 
town, twenty-four miles from Odessus ; and it is described 

__ ^ 

( 1 ) “A lOTore Trajani principii ita cognominatum.” VideAmmian. Marceltinum, 
Ub.xxvii. cap.g. 

(2) " JuliK Dom OB nummuB e Gaza Regia, sub Aurelio Ammifino. Forti, Da- 
miano. Aquila rostra coronam gerit. Alter Fortunam mm temone exhibet." Numm, 
Antiq. Popul. et Vrh. illust. Joann. Harduin, p. Sjg. Parisiu, 1684. 

(3) Vide. Part. Oriental. Orbis Romani. Paris, 1764. 

(4) Ant. Geog. p. 2.';5. Land. 1791. 

(5) Oeog. Anqienne. Pam, 1787. 

( 6 ) Notitia Orbis Antiqui, tom. 1. p. S 91 . Lips. I/Ol. 
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by Zonmm’’ as a chief city of Thrace. The same writer 
also places it in Mobsia*. Never had any country more 
striking natural boundaries; being separated from Thrace, 
upon the South, by Mount HjEmus as by a wall; 
and upon the North, by the Ister : and in distinguishing 
that division of territory, which, among modern geogra¬ 
phers, bears the name of Bulgaria, (the most fertile plain 
perhaps of the whole earth, defended by its immense 
southern barrier,) too great attention cannot be paid to 
the definitive chain of H.®mus, extending from east to 
west^. In this rich territory, Shumla is so centrally 
situate, that it is peculiarly qualified, both as to its locality 
and magnitude, to rank as the principal city, at least of 
this part of the country, and perhaps of all Bulgaria. The 
Bulgarian language is no where more generally spoken 
than it is in the whole Passage of the Balkan : at Shumla, 
the number of the Turks, of course, tends to the introduction 
of Turkish names ; but the two languages are not likely to 
be confounded, since nothing can be more opposite. The 
Bulgarian language most resembles the Mala-russian, both 
being dialects of the Sclavonian'". We expected to have 
found a resemblance between the language of Bulgaria and 
the Erse ; and for this reason,—that many names of places 

on 

(7) Avroc tTt Ma/oriayavtrt{\rutj ij fiiyiimi r£y iv irilXiuy ivn, 

2iaryDi/3wj[, K.r.X. Zosim. Hist. lib. iv. cap. 10. 

(8) TlpotXBdyret Si, tal irl Mapaavov rdXiv, ij Mvviat itrrly, dya^dyrtt;, yai 
radrift Stafiaprdyrit, tirXioy hrl rS irpoaa, Zouto. Hilt. lib. i. cap. A'i. 

(9) It is well marked in Arrowsmiih't four-ibeet Map of the '' Environs of 
Constantinople." 

(10) Mr. Cripps has preierved, in liis Manuscript Journal,'a Comparative Vocabulary, 
exhiliiting thtanalog/ between thosic dialects of the Sclavonian language which are found 
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Seoriluci, 


on the IsTER were purely Celtic. The Scordisci were a 
Celtic nation; and when Alexander, in his first expedition 

towards 


1 the South of Russia, and in Bulgarin. They may., be considered, in feet, as miu 
learcr allied than the English of the northern and southern counties of Great Britai 


ENGLISH. 

MAT.O-RtrS5IAN. 

BOLGAEIAN. 

God. , 

Bog, Ghospodi, Christos. 

Boga, Rospodi, Christos. 

Sun. 

Sunsa, (written Solntxa.) 

Stensi. 

Moon. 

Mesetx. 

Me.se tx. 

Heaven. 

Neiber. 

Ncibet. 

Day. 

Den. , 

Dena. 

Night. 

Notche. 

Nustea. 

Month. 

Mesetx. 

Mesetx. 

Year. 

God. 

Godina. 

Light. 

Swetla. 

Swet. 

Darkness. 

Tieutnna. 

Marchey. 

Bread. 

Kleaber. 

Kleaber. 

Water. 

Vodi. 

Vodi, 

Man. 

Cheloveca. 

ChUuc. 

Woman. 

Genisna. 

Gena. 

ChUd. 

Malchick. 

Munchet. 

Horse. 

Quone. 

Quona. 

House. 

C Duma. 

1. Domou 

Ckeset; but the dative is 
Doma, or Domoi. 

Church. 

Sirquoi. 

Ckirguoi. 

One. 

Adina. 

Adina. 

Two. 

Dva. 

Dva. 

Three. 

Tre. 

Tre. 

Four. 

Tscheteri. 

Tscheteri. 

Five. 

Plate. 

Plate. 

Six. 

Cheest. 

Chest. 

Seven. 

Sem. 

Sedem. 

Eight. 

Pbromi. 

Voromi. 

Nine. 

Davit. 

Davit. 

Ten. 

Decet. 

Decet. . 

Hundred. 

Sto. 

Sto. 

Thousand. 

Teschecki. 

Chiliada. * 

Father. 

Otchi. 

Tako. 

Mother. 

Matchktt. 

Malta. 

Brotlier. 

Brachitek. 

Bracitx. ' 

Sister. 

Sister. 

Sister. 

Parent. 

Rodena. 

Rodena. 

Book. 

Kenega. 

Kenega. 


Cripps's MS. Journal. 
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towards tlie Ister, encountered the Veits, or Gauls, thc*.se 
are the people alluded to’. Although the Scordisci were 
almost annihilated, in the time when the Jlomati power 
extended into this country; yet their Celtic names of 
places, in many instances, remained, as in all those towns 
that had the Celtic termination of dunum. We were, 
however, disappointed in -tracing any other re.semblancy 
between tlie Bulgarian and the Erse, than what exists in 

the names of numbers. More alliance may be observed 

« 

between the /llbanian and the Erse, than between the 
latter and the Bulgarian; although they have nearly the 
same name for water; and their'names of the units are 
very similar. We shall exhibit a brief comparative Voca¬ 
bulary, by which the difFcrence between the Bulgarian and 
the Erse will not be less striking than between the Bulgarian 
and the Albanian; while the Turkish, difi'ering, toto ado, 
from ail the rest, marks its discrepancy in nothing more 
conspicuously than in the names of numbers. 



('tJiiiparatWo 
\onil)»ilary of 
the FjWgVuhj 
Hitlgarian^ 
Albfiviou^ 
FrH\ tiiid 
7 k kish 
Luug^uajfes. 


I-NGI.ISII. 


ALBANIAN. 

KIISK. 

TUIIKISH 

God. 

JlogH. 

Perendi. 

Die. 

Tangri. 




[Allah 

in .\nsl)it‘.] 

Sun. 

Slensi. 

Dkih 

Gideon. 

Guiii-ih. 

Muon. 

Mesetz, 

KhelW. 

Djdllack 

At. 

Mhu. 

Chi lac. 

Bure. 

Fhar. 

F.r. 

Womiui. 

Gena. 

Grva. 

Ban. 

Kiz. 

Water, 

Fodi. 

Uie. 

Uski. 

Sd. 

One. 

Adina. 

Ne. 

Heun. 

Beer. 


% 

(l) Sec D’Anville’.-! Anticnt Gcog. p.24^. Land. 1791. 
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SNGLI8H. 

Bl7i.OARIAN. 

ALBANIAN. 

BRex. 

TURKISH. 


Two. 

Dua. 

Du. 

Doo, 

Eeky. 


Three. 

Tri. 

Tri. 

Tri. 

Vtch. 


Four. 

Tcheter'i. 

Kdtre. 

Kacket, 

Dart. 


Five. 

Plate. 

Pese. 

Kooick. 

Besh. 


Six. 

Chest. 

Giasle. 

Shey. 

Aliy. 


Seven. 

Sedem. 

State. 

Shacht. 

Yeddy. 


Eight. 

Voromi. 

Tete. 

Hocht. 

Sakiz. 


Nine. 

Davit. 

Nende. 

Nie. 

Dokouz 


Ten. 

Decet. 

Dhiete. 

Dhiete, 

On. 


md Trade Shuittla Contains from sixteen to eighteen thousand houses, 

rfshunUe. whereof about twelve hundred belong to Greeks, Jews, and 
Armenians. Its commerce is chiefly with the interior of the 
country, and consists principally in wine. There are, 
however, abundance of braziers here, who supply Constan¬ 
tinople with the articles of tueir manufacture ; also a great 
number of tailors, kept constantly at work in making 
Turkish habits, to be sent to the capital. The cause 
of this manufactory originates in their getting the German 
cloth at a lower rate than the merchants in Consiantint^le; 
which enables them to undersell, at a great profit, the 
makers of Turkish apparel in that city 

The situation o( Shumla, with regard to its fertile plains, 
somewhat resembles that of Lebadtia in Greece; it is placed 
between two mountains; and it resembles Lebadia in 
another particular, namely, in the unwholcsomeness of its air. 
Somis of our party paid dearly for the day we spent here; 
being attacked by intermittent fever; particularly the author, 
who experienced this malady as violently as in |py part of 
his travels, and was not free from it until he arrived in 

Transylvania. 
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Transylvania. Perhaps this might be attributed to our . crup.ii. 
having ventured to eat animal food; which should be 
avoided as much as possible, where there is the slightest 
suspicion of a Maldria. The Jgha sent us a lamb, according 
to a Turkish custom, as a sacrifice and a present for the 
festival of the Courban llairam. Prince Muruzi and <.’uuri.fm 

Bniriiiii. 

Signor Francopulo came to dine with us; but it was 
observed that all who tasted animal food, were more or less 
affected witli fever after our stay here; excepting those 
persons of the Embassy who resorted to the hot vapour 
baths of the town, and sustained the utmost influence of 
the sudatory. The Ambassador spent nearly an entire night 
in the bath; going thither the evening after his arrival. 

The next morning we visited him, and found him so 
exhausted by his bathing, that lie was sleeping upon the 
divan of his apartment. To our surprise, we saw' also his 
slaves sprawling upon the samedivdn, and fast asleep. The 
Turkish Secretary and 'freasurer were the only persons 
w'ho were aw'akc, sitting with grave faces, and in perfect 
silence, opposite to each other. We entered into conver- 
.sation with them for a few minutes; taking care to speak 
in a low tone of voice, not to arouse the sleepers. Prince 
Mdrdzi afterwards told us not to wonder at seeing slaves 
admitted to so much familiarity; as throughout Turkey the 
slaves are regarded with parental tenderness; the most 
menial servant always ranking higher than the olliccrs of 
the Turkish army; the military profession being considered 
the lowest in the empire. 

•1 e Jpri! 
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CHAP. II. April 13.—^This morning we left Shumla, and continued 
our journeyj travelling over plains in the highest state of 
cultivation. After riding three hours, wc came to a village 
T«tcU*«ui. called Tatcheheui; the inhabitants were I'urks. We had 
here an opportunity of knowing the sort of treatment we 
should have experienced if we had arrived in any other 
manner, than as forming a part of the suite of a Turkish 
Ambassador. The inhabitants would not permit us to pass 
their doors unmol oted. Through the influence of the 
Ambassador, having gained admission into one of their 
houses, we were called upon to retire whenever a female 
wished to pass in of out; and the Turks would have 
driven us from the village at the points of their poignards, 
but for his powerful interference. 

The same cultivated land appeared in leaving Tatchekeui; 
but the country became afterwards rather more hilly. 
We had a journey of six hours from this village to the 
town of Lazgarat, where we passed the night. The 
houses were almost all cottages; but neat and clean. In 
the room where we slept, the foot of a mole was sus¬ 
pended by a string from the roof, as a remedy for disorders 
of the head. During our journey this day, wc noticed in 
RfinarkaiJc thc plains a small quadruped, that we have reason to believe 

Uuaklrupcil. 

is a non-descript animal. It resembled a squirrel; but it 
burrowed in thc ground like the SMick of thc South of 
Russia, which it also resembles; yet diflering, in being 
larger than the latter, and in having a broad tail like a 
squirrel. W 9 made several attempts to get near enough 

to 
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to one of these animals, to give a more correct description; ^ chap, n, 
but upon our approach, they disappeared beneath the soil. 

We saw them afterwards in Hungary. The harrows used 
in this country have a remarkable form : they are not set 
with sharp straight pointed teeth, but resemble the sort 
of machine used in the South of England for denckcring. 

Two hours before we arrived at Lazgarat we saw, between Wgarnt. 
the road and a small village, two immense tumuli, whereon 
large trees w’^erc growing: similar sepulchres appeared 
all around Lazgarat; perhaps the monuments of some 
great battle fought here; either in the expedition of Darius, 
son of TTystaspes, w'ho, marching' against the Scythians, 
encountered the Gettv, (reputed Tlmieluns,) before arriving 
at the Lster ; or in that of Alexander, when he fell in with 
the Celts or Gauls; or during the inroads made by the 
Roman armies. 

At Lazgarat w'e began to notice the German or 
Dacian stoves for heating apartments; and the manners 
of the people rather denoted the inhabitants of the North 
than of the South side of the Danube. A considerable 
migration from Dacia, into Mcesia Inferior, took place under 
the auspices of the Romans in the third century ; when that 
austere soldier, the deservedly illustripus Aurclian, despairing 
of being able to maintain the conquest of Trajan beyond 
the IsTER,’ abandoned Dacia; and retired, not only 
with the troops, but also with many of the inhabitants; 
establishing their abode in Mcesia, where they were after¬ 
wards suffered to remain; insomuch that a part of Moesia 

became 
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became distinguished as a new province, under the appel¬ 
lation of the IJacia of Aurelian. Lazgarat may contain 
some of the descendants of that colony. It gow consists 
of three thousand houses, of which one-third belongs to 
Christians of the Greek Church. There are several good 
shops in the place; but it w as evident that the Turkish part of 
its population was not accustomed to the sight of Franks ; 
because, whenever we were out of sight of the Ambassador, 
we were pelted with mud or stones. This day we saw many 
villages, pleasingly situate, through which our road did 
not conduct us; and everywhere the land was neatly kept 
and well cultivated: & very unusual sight, considering 
that the whole of this country is under the dominion of 

April 14. —^We left Lazgarat at six o’clock a. m. and, 
after a journey of five hours, reached the town or village 
of Torlach, where we dined. At noon, the mercury in 
Fahrenheit’s thermometer stood at 06". Torlach is a place 
of considerable size; and the land around it is highly cul¬ 
tivated. It contains more Turkish than Greek inhabitants. 
At two hours’ distance from Torlach, we came to a large 
village called Pisani^za, pleasingly situate upon the side of a 
hill. Here the Ambassador, perceiving that the author could 
hardly retain his seat upon his horse, owning to a violent 
paroxysm of fever, which then came on, proposed to halt for 
the night. We hud been seven hours on horseback; and 
Rustchxlk, upon the Danube, our place of destination, was 
five hours farther: we would therefore gladly have rested 

under 
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under suck circumstances; but some of the Embassy were ^ ^ 

impatient to proceed; and rather than be regarded as the 
cause of delay, we declined liis Excellency’s friendly 
proposal. Scarcely had we quitted Pimnitza, when a 
heavy rain falling, the water ran in torrents along the 
road. It continued, without one moment’s ces.sation 
or diminution, during the rest of the Journey; so that 
every member of our party was wet to the skin. But 
the most remarkable circumstance attending this shower- 

bath was its tiflect upon the author’s fever ; proving the 

# 

efficacy of cold bathing, at least in this instance, very satis¬ 
factorily : instead of augmenting his malady, he felt himself • 
so much relieved by the copious drenching to which he w-as 
exposed, that it gave him strength to proceed, and to 
keep up with the Tartars, who were foremost in the 
cavalcade*. 

As we drew nigh to the Danube, what with the rain, 
and perhaps the general chilliness and humidity of the 
atmosphere near so vast a river, we seemed almost to 
breathe water. The first sight of JlustckAh, situate upon its RustchUi. 
southern side, exhibited a novel and striking appearance : it 
was announced to us by the appearance of a countless number 

of 


(1) It liai been> thought right to mention this trivial circumstance, because a similar 
mode of treating fevers has been recently practised with some degree of success; and 
it is well kuown that the Physicians of Naples use iced water in such cases ; but in 
this instance, tlie benefit experienced was only temporary; the disorder returned, after 
internaiaiion, and with greater vehemence. 
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of tvhite chimneys, together with mosques and minarets, 
seemingly imbedded in rich garlands of flowers, because 
rising in the midst of trees that were quite covered with 
blossoms. Beyond this pleasing prospect we beheld the 
Danube, which is here two miles wide; but it had not the 
appearance we expected at this distance from its source: 
its shores are low and mean, without the slightest feature of 
sublimity; the channel is lilted with a number of little 
shallows and paltry denuded islets, which, by dividing the 
current, diminish its grandeur. I'liose who form their ideas 
of the majesty of the Danube from the extent of its course, 

* will, perhaps, in no pa'rt of its channel, find them realized 
by viewing the torrent. The author may, perhaps, be 
considered as in some measure qualified to give a faithful 
description of the character of this river; having visited the 
principal parts of it, from its source to its embouchure. 
It is almost always yellow with mud; and, throughout its 
whole course, its sands are auriferous : but, in dignity and 
sublimity of scenery, it can nowhere be compared either 
with the Rhine, or with those magnificent rivers which 
fall into the north of the Gulph of Bothnia, or with 
the Severn, or even with any of the principal pellucid 
waters of JFales. As we descended towards its banks, we 
arrived at the entrance of the town of Rustchuh; fortified 
with ramparts, and a fosse with drawbridges. It contains 
twenty thousand houses, whereof seven thousand belong to 
Armenians and Greeks, and the rest to its Turkish inhabitants. 
A considerable commerce is here carried on with Vienna; in 

consequence 
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consequence of which the town has an extensive trade in 
cloth, indigo, corn, and wine. It is well supplied with 
provisions of every kind; and to us, wdio had long 
been strangers to such articles of luxury, the sight of 
white bread and fresh butter was no unwelcome treat. 
The Greeks and Armenians live in a part of the town 
separated from the quarter inhabited by the Turks. We had 
the greatest diliiculty in procuring a lodging. After an 
hour’s search, we were received into the dwelling of a 
poor Kagusan, who had suffered twelve years’ confine¬ 
ment, owing to havin'g his feet frozen in Jlussia. Nothing 
could he more wretched than our -accominodations: the 
room allotted to our use was like a dungeon, and so dark 
that we were Ibrced to burn candles during the day, as well 
as during the night. The rain fell incessantly during the 
whole of the fifteenth, and prevented our stirring out. 
The Janissary, who had accompanied us from Constantinople, 
told us he should profit by this circumstance to take his 
Coif '; which he accomplished by sending for a baud of those 
wretched prostitutes who dance with castagnettes, and howl 
to the beating of a tambourine, for the amusement of the 
Turks. Viewing, beneath a shed, a party of Bulgarians 
who were thus employed, this man sat the wdiole day, 
smoking, , and receiving the visits of the other Janissaries 
belonging to the Embassy; giving to each man a little cup 
of coffee upon his arrival. 'J’lic dance,, if it might be called 
by that name, which so highly delighted these Janissaries, 
that every now and then wc heard them crying out to 
express their joy, was exactly similar to the performances 

of 
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FROM THE PASSAGE OF MOUNT H^US, 

of the lowest class of Almehs in Egypt: it was nothing 
more than a series of distortion.s and indecent gestures, 
exhibited by a single performer, who, when exhausted, 
was relieved by another; the whole being adapted to the 
measure of a song, marked by the castagnettas, and by the 
beating of a tambourine. 

Upon the sixteenth of Apiil we crossed the Danube. 
Upon the opposite side of the river, carriages belonging 
to the Prince of vValachia were waiting to convey the 
Ambassador to Bukorcst. There was also one for our 
use, sent by our friend Mr. Summercr. The town upon 
the northern or ffalhchian side of the river, where we 
landed, is called GiurJzgio it enjoys a considerable com¬ 
merce, and its shops are well supplied with wares. What 
with the confusion of horses and carriages for so large a 
party, the breaking of ropes and harness, and the total 
want of equipage in some instances, it was some time 
before the Embassy was again progressive. Some of the 
Turks had never been seated before in any wheeled vehicle; 
and as the coaches began to move, they thrust their bearded 
heads through the windows, exhibiting the most pitiable 
looks imaginable. To us the change was hardly less remark¬ 
able ; a year and a half having elapsed since we left Russia; 
during all which time we had been employed travelling, 
without being once accommodated with any wheeled carriage. 

We 

(1) Written Giurdcsov \n Jrrowsmith's Map of the Environt of Constantinople; 
and Giurgetm, in that of GaHan Palma, printed at Trieste in 1811. The pronun¬ 
ciation of this word is nearly Yergioo. 
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We could not boast, however, of much luxury in the chap. ii. 

alteration; the whole country upon the northern side of 
the river, owing to the heavy rains, being in a state of 
inundation, and the road deep in mud. During two hours, 
we were dragged over a level plain; but we found the 
doods, in some parts of it, so high, that the bottom of all the 
carriages became filled with water. At mid-day we reached 
the first station noriK of the Danube, distant two hours and 
a half, at a place called 'Fiya; a miserable village, where the I'lj.,, 
post is established : yet here we observed the first indica¬ 
tion of the comforts and customs of northern nations, in 
the appearance of a wooden bedstead; more used, however, 
as a Turkish divdn than as a bed; being covered with a. in at, 
whereon a person sat, cross-legged, smoking tobacco. 

Tiya has preserved In its name the only vestige of Tiasuw I or Ttuntm, 
laid down with marvellous precision and accuracy by the 
learned Ccllarius \ From THya we proceeded, this day, as 
far as Kapoka, or Kapuka, another small village, distant 
five hours and a half from Tiya: before we reached it, 
we were detained in the rain, owing to the breaking of a Ureakiriff of 

a Urilige. 

bridge, that had been carried away by the torrent half 
an hour before we arrived. The confusion caused by this 
accident was such as might be expected among so many 
persons, speaking a number of different languages, and in 
• the 


(2) " In austnim vergunt et Danubinm versus sita sunt Tiasum, e! Netindava.” 
Geog. Antiq. Cellar, lib, \\. cap.B. lom.I, p. 60S< Lips. l/Ol. See also the Map 
facing chap. 6. p. S46. of the same edition. 
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the midst of a crowd of travellers helpless as the Turks. 
Horsemen, carriages, guards. Janissaries, Tartars, peasants, 
postilHons, baggage-waggons, and baggage-horses, were 
presently all huddled together, impeding every operation, 
and adding, by their uproar, to the noise of the waters. The 
rain at the same time continued to fitll in torrents. An 
escort, sent by the Prince of Walachia to meet the 
Ambassador, had arrived upon the opposite side; but all 
their attempts to make themselves heard by the members of 
the Embassy were vain; yet they continued bawling, 
although they might as well have called to the cataract. 
In this manner we remained until towards midnight; when, 
by means of a rope and a canoe, a passage became practi¬ 
cable to the remaining piers of the bridge upon the opposite 
side; and we gladly availed ourselves of the opportunity to 
cross over. The Ambassador, however, would not venture. 
When we reached the other side, we found the persons 
whom the Prince had sent, owing to their dread of the 
Turks, more busily employed than they would else have 
been, working with the peasants towards the repairs of 
the bridge. We returned, therefore, to the Ambassador to 
make known this circumstance, and the prospect there was 
of his being able to pass. After this, having scarcely any 
shelter in the carriage, which was wet throughout, and the 
author’s fever increasing to such a degree that he was 
almost delirious, a covering was found in one of the 
cottages; but the baggage being all on the other side of 
the river, and the rain still continuing, so that it could not 
be opened, there was no other alternative than to remain 

reeking 
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reeking upon the bare floor until the morning. The good . chap, ii. 
Ambassador, whose own situation was scarcely preferable, 
sitting in his coach during the night, almost in the midst of 
a deluge, was nevertheless not unmindful of our situation; 
sending provisions, and messengers to inquire after our 
safety. This village, Kapoka, is perhaps the Napoca of the KiMb. »r 
Tabula Peutingeriana, cited by Cellarius', and the same with 
the Naa-ouxa of Ptolemy, 

April 17.—^This morning, by means of boats brought 
from other parts of the river, and a temporary bridge, 
the whole of the Embassy, together with the baggage, was 
conducted over, and we were agdin enabled to continue 
our route. The whole country from the Danube, as far 
as Bukorest, appeared to us to be little better than one of 
the stdppas of Russia, and n>ore likely to remain a desert; 
because the steppes, although uncultivated, are very capable 
of culture; but the IValachian plains exhibit a more incor¬ 
rigible soil. Some accounts, however, represent the country 
as very capable of producing grain; and it has been 
stated that the Turks call it Cara bogdana, or The Land of' 

Black Corn. It is abandoned to woods or to pasture; 
but in many parts so destitute of fuel, that the inhabitants, 
as a substitute, use coiv-dung, or any kind of dried weeds. 

The whole of Walachia may be described as an inclined General 

deicrlption 

plane, sloping towards the Danube, and traversed by very oiwuiacwa. 

numerous 


( 1 ) VUle Cellarium, lib. ii. c. 8 . tom.l. p Sgg. Lips. 170 I. 
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CHAP. II. numerous rivers, flowing almost in parallel courses, so as 
to meet that river nearly at right angles. In the sands 
of these rivers the Gipsies collect gold-dust, w'hich they 
put into quills, and thus bring it to the towns for sale. 
Owing to the general flatness of the country, perhaps the 
roads may be excellent in any other season of the year, than 
that in which we travelled; because the st&ppes of Rtmia, 
which it so much resembles, particularly favourable for 
expeditious travelling, become nearly impassable w hen the 
rainy season sets in. I'hat JValacliia was once more pro¬ 
ductive, may be inferred from the following circumstance. 
Trajan having sent hither a colony of thirty thousand men 
to cultivate the land, the Romans were enabled to obtain 
supplies from it, for the use of their army, during the war 
with the Scythians and Sarmatians. It is true that both 
U'alacliia and Moldavia were then comprised within the 
limits of a single division of Dacia. There are some 
salt mines, as there were formerly'; whence the Hospodar 
of Walachia derives a principal part of his revenue; which is 
reckoned below par if it do not amount annually to tw'clve 
millions of pjWrcs*. Yet a more wretched state of slavery 
Condition of Can hardly be imagined than the condition of a Hospodar of 
tiic HoDiNNiai jyalachia. Not only is this Prince obliged to degrade 

himself by the most abject submission towards the Grand 

' Signior, 


(1) " Salince autem hae apud Tordam sunt, ubi sal efToditur, Zamosto testante 
Analect. cap. g." Cellar. Geog. yintiq. lib. ii. fom, I. c. 8. p. Sgg. Lips. 1701 , 

(2) Eighty thousand pounds sterling; reckoning fifteen piastres to the pound, aa 
the par of exchange. 
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Signior, who for the slightest misconception, or offence chap, n. 
taken, deprives him at once of power, property, and life; 
but he is moi'eover compelled to cringe to all the creatures 
about the court, and especially to the Greek Princes, whose 
avarice he is forced to gratify by continual presents. He - 
is nev§r without numerous enemies watching to effect his 
downfall. Eagerly and dearly as this honour is nevertheless 
purchased, it is rarely po.ssessed more than tw'o or three 
years; for, whenever the Porte^ has need of money, 
the Hospodar of fValacliia is cashiered and dismissed, as 
a matter of course, and the principality again sold to 
the highest bidder: yet, as the persons appointed to this 
situation have seldom any scruples in their mode of gaining 
money, they do amass enornums wealth. The Hospodar, 
whom we found as the reigning Prince, had been dis¬ 
placed three times ; yet was always rich enough to recover 
his situation. It was expected at this time that his fourth 
dethronement would soon happen; and Prince Muruzi, 
who travelled with us, was the person considered as 
likely to become his successor. The event depended only 
upon the strength of their respective pur-scs, and the 
superior address of cither party in managing the arts of 
bribery. In the view, therefore, of such a system of knavery 
and corruption, it may be easily imagined what attractions 
the Capital of IVulachiu posse.sses for Greeks and Jews. 

The i)easants, as it may be supposed, are stripped of stutc of tiie 

^ Toiiatitry. 

every thing they ought to possess ; and the whole popu¬ 
lation is reduced to the lowest state of vassalage. Yet, in 
the midst of their wretchedness, living in huts built of 
, mud. 
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species of internal evidence of their authenticity. In the 
Book of Ecclesiasticus, it is said, that delicates poured 

UPON A MOUTH SHUT UP, ARE AS MESSES OF MEAT SET UPON A 

grave' alluding to the custom mentioned in the Prophecy 
of Jeremiah, when foretelling the calamities that shall befal 
the Jews, it is said, that “ they shall not be buried . . . 

NEITHER SHALL MEN GIVE THEM THE CUP OF CONSOLATION TO 
DRINK FOR THEIR FATHER OR FOR THEIR MOTHER*.” Some¬ 
times allusion has been made to these funeral feasts in antient 
inscriptions, recording legacies made for their maintenance; 
as in that remarkable fragment from Ravenna, cited by Foes, 
in his Commentary upon Gyraldus^ •, to which the Reader 
is referred for a copious body of information concerning 
the Epul.e ferales. 

As we drew near to Bukorest, we had a view of the 
high snowy mountains of Transylvania, forming a barrier 
behind it. J'he postillions belonging to all the carriages 
drove at a furious rate, in spite of the deep impression made 
in the soil by the wheels. ‘ The Ambassador s carriage was 
foremost in our procession. As it approached the town, 
we saw a complete camp, formed on the outside of Bukorest, 
with an immense body of horsemen drawn up before the 

tents 


(1) SiciU Bifiara Pfiaftdray wapuKitfUva iiri Ecclesiastici, cap. XXX, 19 , 

(2) Jereni. cap. xvi. 6 , 7 . 

(») VT • QVOTANNIS • ROSAS • AD • MONIMENTVM • 

F.JVS ■ DEFERANT • ET • IBI • EPVLENTVR • 

DVNTAXAT • IN • V • EID • JVLIAS • 

See alto the other inacriptiunt given by Fats, apud Gregor, Gyrald. “ de Fario 
SeptUendi Ritu," animadv. tom. I. p. /43. Not. 13. L. Bat. I 6 g 6 . 
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tents, like an army of cavalry, with silk banners, and other ^ chap, n. 
military ensigns, waited to receive the Grand Signior’s 
representative. Suddenly, a signal being given, they came 
down upon us in a regular charge, at full speed, making a 
sham attack upon his Excellency’s carriage; and then, 
with great management and skill, wheeled off to the right 
and left, exhibiting a grand and crowded tournament of the 
Djerid; discharging, at the same time, their pistols and 
iophailtes in all directions. The effect of this manoeuvre PnWi* 

W'^as to include our whole suite, as if it were drawm into a 
vortex; and away we w^ent, carriages and cavaliers, all 
floundering through the deep mud, as fast as our poor horses 
could speed : many of them falling, were left in the rear; 
the rest, in full gallop, seemed to be running races with each 
other. Presently, our tumultuous host was met by the 
Hospodar himself, and his attendants, coming out of the town; 
when there was a general halt. The Prince, a venerable old 
man, came towards us on horseback, most sumptuously arrayed, 
both as to his horse and himself; attended by his two sons, 
upon prancing chargers, as richly caparisoned. Their housings 
ahone with every costly ornament; their horses being covered 
with cloths of gold, richly embroidered. After the usual 
forms of salutation, the Ambassador and Prince Muruzi 
were taken from their carriages, and placed within two 
coaches of state. The throng was now immense; and the 
whole way this enormous procession moved, it passed 
through thick files of spectators, ranged on either side, 
among whom were bands of music playing. The Prince 

VOL. IV. 4 II of 
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cuAP. ji. ff^alachias musicians, on horseback, preceded, as we 
entered liukurcst. In passing through the streets, our car¬ 
riages were subjected to a continual and extraordinary con¬ 
cussion ; being dragged over the trunks of trees and other 
large logs of timber, placed transversely instead of pave¬ 
ment, as in the road from Petersburg to Mvseotr; forming 
a kind of raft floating upon liquid mud, which, as the 
timber sank with the weight upon it, sprang up through the 
interstices. All these pieces of wood were loose; and being 
thus put into motion, the whole seemed like a broken float¬ 
ing bridge, between the disjointed parts of which there was 
apparently danger of being buried. As soon as an opportu¬ 
nity was offered of getting clear of the procession, we 
quitted it, and were taken to the dwelling of Mr. Simmei’er, 
acting as English Consul; perhaps one of the best houses in. 
all Bukorest; where our young host received us, as he did 
many other of our countrymen, with disinterested kindness 
and hospitality; and he continued to shew to us unremitting 
attention during our stay. We remained with him until the 
twenty-sixth: indeed hospitality could hardly be more sea-, 
sonable; the author being nearly the whole of the week 
confined to his bed; and, as if the nature of the fever he 
had caught, like a murrain, attacked both men and qua¬ 
drupeds, his fine Argive wolf-dog (from Epidauria), who 
sickened at the same time, and apparently in the same 
manner, here expired by his side. 

Au‘'j^cncc^ Upon the nineteenth, iht Hospodar sent his pages, saying 

that he was prepared to give us an audience, and expected, 

to 
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to sec us; upon which ritcssage Mr. Crlpps', accompanied chai>. ii. 
by Mr. Suiimercr, wont to the palace. Afterwards he ' 
visited all the principal Boyars, or nobles of the country, 
resident in the city. Our society here, besides our host, 
consisted of Mr. Chirico, brother of Mr. Summerer, Consul 
lor Rtfss/a ; Mr. Marcrl/ius, the Austrian Consul; General 
Barofzi, from JJernKinsiadt; and their families: from all 
of whom it might be supposed that our information con¬ 
cerning this country and its capital, would be satisfactory. 

Y^et wc found it very dillicult to gain any decisive intelligence 
respecting the statistics of IVn/aclim ; so various and contra¬ 
dictory were the statements. Thefe are two points alone 
wherein all agreed; namely, that of two classes of inhabitants, 
the one rich and the other poor, (without any middle class); 
the former were entirely occupied in defrauding each other; 
and the latter, without any occupation whatsoever excepting 
that of living “from hand to mouth,” were almost in a state 
of starvation. Whence then, it wdll be asked, originates 
the wealth of ff uiachiar’ If you inquire in what its wealth 
consists, the inhabitants will answer, “ TVhic, hurley, hay, 
honey, butler, hides,” &c., as glibly as if all these posses¬ 
sions w’ere everywhere tt) be found. Yet some of the articles 
thus enumerated arc insufficient for the consumption of the 
inhabitants. The quantity of wine made in the year preceding 
aur arrival, was estimated at eleven millions of piastres; 
but they had been obliged to import, over and above this 

quantity, 

(l) For much that follows respeciiiig the tradi*. See. ol liiikorcsl, (ho authur ii, 
indebted tu Mr. Ci ifij. 's yV/.9. J-un im'I. 
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quantity, from other countries, fo# the consumption of their 
own, as much as amounted in price to six or eight millions 
more: and a similar observation applies to some of their other 
productions. The account given of the produce of Walachia 
is, moreover, always exaggerated; for such are the blighting 
effects of the most selfish despotism, that cultivation is 
throughout neglected : if the peasant, by any contrivance, can 
barely obtain the means of subsistence, he seeks for nothing 
beyond it. The whole population of Buhorest does not 
exceed eighty thousand individuals; but the number of car¬ 
riages kept amounts to four thousand. The fact is, that the 
streets are often almost impassable in any other way than 
upon wheels; and even in this manner it is not alw'ays easy 
to go through them. The Prince .sent his own carriage to 
conduct Mr. Cripps and Mr. Stimmerer to his audience; but 
in the way thither, the drivers were unable to proceed; 
and these gentlemen were under the necessity of making 
application to the principal Boyar for persons to assist in 
conducting the carriage to the Palace. The account given 
by the Merchants of Buhorest of their commerce, makes it, 
however, very considerable; the whole of the trade is in the 
hands of Greeks. The exports, according to their statement 
of them, consist of wool, butter, wheat, barley, honey, yellmu 
berries', tallow, wax, and timber; all these articles are 

• sent. 


(l) “ Graines d' Avignon” called in Ttirkisli, Laguver. {Cripjts's MS. Journal.)— 
These terries are the fruit of the Rhamkus alaternus, a shrub with alternate, 
shining, narrow, evergreen leaves ; and not, as some have supposed, of the Hltanmus 
infeclorius, a proenmbeut shrub, with the leaves villose ondemeath, and the branches 
irregular, covered with a dark brown bark. 
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sent, by way of Varna, .to Constantinople, accompanied by . chap, ii. 
a Jirmdn, upon Government account, for the Porte. Other 
exports are, a species of Walachian wine, to llimia, called 
Fokchany; also salt, and salted provisions; and they receive 
from Russia, in exchangCj/i/rs, linen, rhubarb, tea, leather, &c. 

They also send to Gerviany about thirty thousand hogs, 
and an immense quantity of horned cattle, horses, and 
other animals; hare-skins, hides, honey, wax, and tanned 
leather; receiving from that country almost every thing 
they have, from the cheapest necessaries up to the most 
expensive luxuries. 

On the twenty-first, we visited; the Archbishop, at the 
Metropolite Convent. This Monastery contains fifty monks, 
of whom twelve are the superiors. His Grace received us 
with great civility, and shewed us the church, in which, there 
is nothing remarkable excepting the body of St. Demetrius, 
exhibited as a rclique. Like most other ecclesiastical 
reliques, it has its duplicates. The priests of Moscow also 
exhibit a body of St. Demetrius, in one of the churches 
of the Kremlin*. In this Monastery, there is a good 
Library, and also a printing-press for printing religious 
books in the Walachian language. They pretend also to 
have a collection oi'manuscripts; and w e spared no pains to 
have this matter ascertained. The Archbishop, who is called 
the Metropolitan, in answer to our inquiries concerning the 
manuscripts, told us, that the affairs of the Library were so 

badly 


(2) Soc Part I, of these Travels, end of Cliap. VII. 
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badly conducted that the books were all in disorder; and no 
one knew where to find anything: that this mischief was 
mainly to be attributed to the Prince himself, who set the 
example; and to the other Jioyars, who, as often as they 
borro^^■ books and manuscripts from the hibrary, neglect to 
return them. We saw some hat in maniisa'ipts of the Poets, 
but of no value; none of them being older than the latter end 
of ihe fifteenth century. But it is not to be inferred, from our 
want of observation, that there are not very curious manu¬ 
scripts belonging to this Library; either in the hou.ses of the 
Boyars, or that the GVee/t-iViwcci-have conveyed to Constanti¬ 
nople, or at the Palace of the llospodar, or in tlie midst of'the 
confusion of the Library itself. There is a public school, 
where the antient, or, as it is always styled, the literal Greek, 
is taught; and another, called Domna. Balesclia, for the 
instruction of youth in Latin, French, Italian, German, and 
Walachian. Almost the only edifice, considered as an 
antiquity in Uukorcst, is a church, built under the auspices of 
Charles the Tirelfth. I'lic walls of \\\c periholus are nearly 
a quarter of a mile square. At present, this building is 
used entirely as a kind of Magdalen hospital for prostitutes ; 
and the church is appropriated to their use. Perhaps there 
is no city of equal size in the world, where there are so 
many whores as \i\ Bakoresf. Of all other towns it most 
resembles Moscow. The Ceremony of the Besurreciion, 
exhibited with so much splendour in the Russian capital, 
took place here, on the morning of the twenty-fifth, in the 
Palace of the llospodar. Upon this occasion, the Metro¬ 
politan presents flowers to the ladies of his family, as the 
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signal for beginning those presents which it is then usual chajmi, 
to make 80 universally; a custom already described in the 
account of Russia. Mr. Cripps, who attended, receivcil, 
from the hands of the Princess, the boiajuct given to her 
by the Archbishop. The khans, for the reception of its mer¬ 
chandize, are extremely large and good ; the shops, too, are 
of such considerable size, and so well supplied, that it is 
probable a greater variety of commodities would be found 
upon sale here than in Constantinople, 'fhe inhabitants baAC 
no public amusements ; anil the dulness of their winter sea¬ 
son is proverbial. The three Consuls of England, Cermamj, iri,,!e 
and Russia, transact the affairs not biily of their respective 
nations, but also of other countries. The establishment of 
an agent for England was <]uite recent; it took place with a 
view to facilitate the communications between England and 
the Porte: but being attended with great expense, and with 
very little utility, it was thought that it would not long con¬ 
tinue; perhaps, before this time, it has been abolished. 

During winter, the season is sufficiently rigorous to admit of 
truinage, or the use of sledges, for all sorts of conveyance. 

The Gipsies, who arc here very numerous, are distinguished i.i|«iLs. 
into several classes : the first, as slaves, are employed for 
service in the principal houses; the others work as gold- 
Jinders and washers ; or as itinerant smiths; or stroll about 
as musieiam : some of the Gipsies are dealers in cattle. It is 
singular enough, that in whatever country we have found 
this people, their character for thieving is always the same; 
rarely committing flagrant acts of rapine and plunder, but 
being everywhere notorious for a knavish and pilfering 

disposition; 
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^AP.n.' deposition; insomuch that the very persons, who com¬ 
plain of their depredations, are generally disposed to do so 
jocularly; rather considering them as knaves than villains. 
But the Walachian Gipsies are not an idle race; they 
ought rather to be described as a laborious people; and 
the greater part of them honestly endeavour to earn a live-' , 
lihood. It is this part of them who work as gold-^tvashers. 
They have great skill in finding, where their labour is likely 
to be attended with success. Their implements consist of 
a board, two or three feet wide, and four or five feet long, 
with grooves cut transversely; and it is edged on both 
sides with a wooden rim: woollen cloths are sometimes 
spread upon this board, which being held as an inclined 
plane, the sands of the rivers are poured, mixed with water, 
upon it: the weightier sediment falls into the grooves, or it 
is retained by the cloth, which is afterwardi^^ washed in a 
water-cask; and then, by a common severing-trough, the 
sand is separated from the gold'. But they are often 
skilful enough to collect auriferous pebbles, stamping them, 
and washing the powder. The surface of the plains consists 
oi sand and pebbles, containing gold. Generally they sell the 
gold, thus found, in the form of dust: but some of them, who 
have been accustomed to work as blacksmiths, have ingenuity 
enough to smelt the gold into small ingots; using, for that 
purpose, little low furnaces, and blowing the fire by 
portable bellows, made of buckskin. The construction of 
these bellows is as simple as it is antient: thej’ are made by 

fixing 

(1) See the Vignelle to Chap. IV. of the Supplement. 
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fixing an iron air-pipe into the skin of the neck of the ^ t:nAP. ii. 
animal, and by fastening tv^■o wooden handles to that part of 
it that covered the feet. Baron Bom, describing the iron¬ 
works of the fValachian Gipsies, cites a mineralcjgical writer, 
of the name of Fruhvalskif'; who, in proving their antiquity, 
tells of an inscription found near Ostroiv, relating to a 
CoLi.EGJUAi l.MiuoucM ; adding, that probably “ the deno¬ 
mination of the PoKTA Feuuea, given to a pass on the 
Turkish frontier, is hence derived.” 


(l) St-'o his Letters to Professor Ferhr, as edited by.Raspe, p. i32, Lond, 1777- 
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Profit of the Mine — Miners—Return to Deva--Dohra — Cwczed — 

Kossova—Entrance of the Bannat — Fazced — Bossar — Lugos — 

Banditti—Climate of the Bannat — Temeswar—Description of the 
Country. 

O N Monday, April 26, we left B/ii'orcs/, accompanied, during 
the first stage of our journey, by our friend Mr. Summerer. from'mo- 
The Turkish Ambassador had already preceded ; but as we 
no longer travelled on horseback, having purchased a small 
open carriage, there was little doubt of our being able to 
overtake him. The inhabitants of liukorest are not allowed 
the privilege of remaining out of the city during the night, 
without an express permission from the Hospudar: owing 
to this circumstance, and the badness of the roads, we 
parted from our worthy friend at Buleniin, distant onl) ' Ui'ltcllfili. 
four hours from Bukorest. The trees were not yet in leaf; 
and the country exhibited a complete desert, flat and uncul¬ 
tivated. At Maronches, or Marunicc, three hours farther, at Wniou'iH'- 
noon, we observed the thermometer 68". of Fahrenheit. 

We then passed through Gayest, a village distant three 
hours; and Kirchinhof, three hours more; round which Kirehiuimr. 
village the country was better cultivated: and as it was the 
Easter week, the amusements which are common during 
the same season in Russia were here in full force. We saw 
villagers in their best attire, diverting themselves with 
swings and turning machines. The ff'alachians have a 
curious custom in the treatment of their horses upon a 
journey, which we have not elsewhere observed: whenever 
they halt, be it but for a moment’s rest, they begin to rub 
the eyes of these animals, and to pull their ears. We could 

discover 
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discover neither the cause nor the use of this practice; but 
the horses, being accustomed to it, would perhaps be uneasy 
if it were omitted; and it was evident, from the care and 
constancy with which it was done, that it was considered as 
refreshing and salutary. At the distance of four hours 
from Kirchinht^', we came to Pitesti, having travelled the 
whole day over plains. Just before our arrival at Pitesti, 
we crossed the river Dumbovitza, by means of a barge. 
The Uospodar had granted us an order for forty-three horses, 
and had also, unknown to us, directed that the chiefs of all 
the villages should be responsible for our being well supplied 
with lodgings and provisions. It was therefore owing to 
this circumstance that, upon our arrival at Pitesti, five or 
six of the principal inhabitants came to visit us. We were 
surprised at the circumstance; and still more so when they 
begged to know our wishes, saying, that they had received 
orders from the Prince to supply us with every thing we 
might require. Pitesti contains a hundred houses; and, 
judging from their external appearance, the inhabitants are 
wealthy. The land around is well cultivated, and the wine 
of this place is excellent. 

Our journey on the following day, {April 27,) furnished 
us with remarkable proofs of the attention shewn to the 
passage of Turks of distinguished rank in the countries 
through which they travel. Fortunately for the poor inha¬ 
bitants, their journej s are very rare. The preparations made 
to facilitate the expedition of the Turkish Ambassador must 
have cost an amazing sum of money. The roads were now 
very bad, and they had been worse at the time of his 

passing. 
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passing. In consequence of the state of the main road, the 
inhabitants had actually constructed not only a new-raised 
causeway by the side of it, but also a prodigious number ol' 
temporary bridges, some of them of great length, over the 
worst parts of the route. We travelled through a flat 
country three hours to Miinichest, often profiting by these 
preparations. Three hours beyond Munichest, we came to 
Cort6 D’Argis/i, where the view of the village with its church, 
and of mountains covered with forests, and of more distant 
summits capped with snow, reminded us of the 7 'irol. 

yy f T n ^ • D’.Vrgish. 

Cor/e I) Arguhy at a distance, resembled Impnick. We 
saw here the remains of a llowch temple that had been 
constructed with terra-cotta tiles. The houses, small but 
extremely clean, were built entirely of wood. From this 
place we took with us four men, besides the postilliom, to 
assist during the route; as we had a" journey of five 
hours to perform to the next station, Salatroick, through 
the mountains: the pass begins after leaving Corte 
D'Arghh. High snowy sunimits were now in view, 
belonging to the great Carpathian barrier, which separates 
Walachia from Traksylvania. We soon found, that, had 
it not been for the preparations made to facilitate the progress 
of the Ambassador, this route would have been imprac¬ 
ticable until a more advanced season of the year. Leaving 
Cortd D'Argish, we crossed a river, and begaii to ascend 
the mountains, among which SaJatrmck is situate ; a sajatroick. 
very small and poor village; but the houses are as clean 
as the cottages of Switzerland. Upon our arrival, we 
learned that the Turkish Ambassador had slept in this 


village 
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village only the night before; and that he had left the 
place for Boiiza the same morning. As we did not find 
good horses here, we prevailed upon the postillions who 
came with us to continue the journey as far as Kinnin, 
distant thirteen hours beyond Salatroich. We left Salatroick 
at half after four a. m. From this place to Kinnin, the road 
may truly be considered as an Alpine Pass; except that the 
mountains arc covered, even to their summits, with trees: 
and the views, although in some instances grand and 
striking, arc not to be compared with those in the Alps. 
The more distant mountains appeared loftier, being covered 
with snow. After travelling eight hours and a half, we 
came to Vcrichan: the roads were in such a slate that it 
was with difficulty we could proceed. We found a bridge 
broken in our route, which it took us an hour and a half to 
repair; and, after all, we passed at the risk of breaking the 
legs of our horses. At a more favourable season, the distance 
between Salatroick and Kinnin is reckoned as only equal to 
six hours. From Pcrichan to Kinnin the distance is five 
hours, through a rugged mountainous defile. The forests 
and the views, in this part of the passage, are very grand. 
We crossed over a rapid river, to Kinnin, the last place in 
the dominions of the Prince of Walachia. Soon after 
leaving Kinnin, a peasant, stationed as a sentinel, at a hut 
by the way-side, marks the limit of the principality : a small 
torrent, flowing through a chasm between the mountains, 
and thence falling into the Aliiia, is the precise boundary 
between this part of Walachia and Transvlvania. 
Tlvc welcome sight of the arms of the Emperor of 

Germany, 
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Germany, painted on a board, and placed upon the chap.iii. 
side of a mountain above this torrent, announced the 
agreeable intelligence to us, that, by passing a little 
bridge which appeared before us, we should now quit 
the Ottoman Empire. Upon the Transylvanian side of 
the same torrent, another peasant, standing before another 
hut, is also stationed as a sentinel. After crossing 
this torrent, we began to climb a steep and difficult 
ascent, by a most dangerous road; consisting, in parts 
of it, of a mere shelf of planlcs, really hanging over 
a stupendous precipice, beneath which rolled the rapid 
waters of the Alula, 'ifhis river is accurately described by Auun. 
Vtoleipy, as dividing Dacia towards the north, and flowing 
impetuously': it has, moreover, preserved its antient name 
unaltered; notwithstanding the positive assertions both of 
Cluverius and Cellarius, that it is now called Alt, or Olt, by 
the inhabitants *. The scenery here is of the most striking 
description: the bold perpendicular rocks; the hanging 
forests; the appearance of the river, flowing in a deep 
chasm below the road; and the dangerous nature of the 
pass itself; all these contribute to heighten its sublimity. 

The masses of rock above us were covered with a beautiful 

white 


(1) To' Kard riiv 'AAOTTA riiS trar. Sc r/oo'e rif/icrnt/r o/tfiijOtlc Siaipti 

rv^ AAKIAN. Claud. Ptolem. Geog. lib. iii. cap.8. p. 76. ed. Montnn. Francqf. JtiOiS. 

(2) Vide Cluverium, ei. Reisk. lib. iv. cap. IS. p. 2B4. Land. 17^^. Qiii 
nomcn contracte retinet, vulgo Ml, sive Olt, dictus a Germani.i, .Hquc accolis." Cellario, 
Geog. Mitiq. lit. ii. cap.H, tom.l. p..'i 96 . Li/-*. 1 70V. 
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white saaifrage, in full bloom, displaying the cichest 
clusters of flowers. It is certainly one of the most remark¬ 
able Passes in Europe, if not in the whole world; and 
might be rendered impregnable, simply by throwing down 
the shelves, or artificial tvootien roads, which, in many parts 
of it, offer the only means of access. If these aerial 
bridges had not been repaired for the Ambassador, it would 
have been out of our powder to have proceeded through several 
parts of the route; yet this singular defile, and all the Alpine 
region connected with it, is scarcely noticed in any of the 
maps yet published of the country. It should be laid down 
as the Pass of Rothenihum, or of the Red 'rower; for it 
has been so denominated, in consequence of the ruins 
of a very massive old red tower, and of a wall extending 
over part of the mountain which is above the Pass, two 
hours be3'ond the Lazaret. In this part of our route, we 
met some of the Ambassador’s carriages returning to 
Bukorest. A conspicuous change was already manifested in 
the manners of the inhabitants, by the appearance of women 
employed as men in agricultural labour ; a custom common 
in all parts of Germany. As our baggage underwent an 
examination at the Lazaret, two hours from Kinnin, we 
halted for the night, and slept in the Director’s house. 
The host and his family were Germans; and we were struck 
by the general appearance of cleanliness, not, only in this 
house, but everywhere along the route where there were 
any German inhabitants. Yet, to shew how different our 
ideas are of the same people, under different circumstances, 
the author confesses he once considered the Germans in a 

far 
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far dj^rent light. An Englishman, who is suddenly 
removed from the cleanly habits of his own country into 
the interior of Germany, infallibly complains of the l)oorish 
manners, and the dirt of the inhabitants; but, after long 
travelling in Turkey, the contrast oflered upon entering 
Transylvania, w'here little w’hite-washed cottages, and 
wholesome apartments, are opposed to the wretchedness 
and the filth everywhere conspicuous among the Aloslcms, 
makes a very different impression upon his mind; and the 
same people, who seemed dirty’ in comparison with the 
English, are cleanly when compared with the Turks. 

April 2C).—We continued along.- the mountainous pass 
that we have before described, and above the river. 
At two hours’ distance from the hazaret, we came to 
Kothcnfliui n, or the ruins of the red tower before mejitioned, 
and to Boilza; where our baggage was submitted to a 
second scrutiny The officer of the Customs had some of 
the Boiiza minerals upon sale; but he asked considerable 
prices for them. We were rather surprised by observing a 
fine specimen of the hydrous green carbonate of copper 
{malachite), for which he asked four ducats. He had also a 

few 
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(I) A trifling circumstance occurred here, that g-jve us very great cau-.e of regret. 
Mr, principal Dragoman of the Imperial mission to the Porle, had con¬ 

fided to our care a shale, as a present that he wished to send to his aisicr in Fienna; 
but never having mentioned to us any thing as to its contraband nature, it remained as 
8 separate parcel in the carriage, and w.as seized, simply because it was scaled and 
directed to a person in Vienna. If it had been mixed with the articles of our own 
apparel, no notice would have been taken of it. The officer wtis faithful to his_ trust; 
for nothing that we could offer him would induce him to resign it. 
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few of the ores of gold, from the Boitxa mines ^ and 
particularly that extraordinary and rare association of the 
native gold, with crystallized of antimony; hitherto 

peculiar to the mines in the neighbourhood of this place. 
The mountains of Ihitza arc connected with a chain that 
stretches on both sides of the river Maros, the Marisus of 
Strabo. The whole way from this place, as far as Deva, 
they consist of Syenite porphyry, (the saxum metalliferum 
of Born'), covered with limestone, slate, or sand. The 
principal mine of Boitza 'has been worked in a variety of 
the Syenite porphyry, differing from the common variety, 
in having large pieefcs; of feldspar scattered through its 
substance. The uppermost gallery, when Baron Born visited 
these mines *, was excavated in limestone, w'hich is super¬ 
incumbent on the porphyry, and covers large valleys ; but 
the deeper gallery ran in sandstone, until it reached the 
argillaceous rocks. The veins and fissures consist of the 
sulphurets of zinc (blende) and lead {galena), containing 
both gold and silver. Some specimens exhibit the native 
gold, adhering, at the same time, to the zinc and to the lead. 
A hundred weight of the ore of Boitza, after stamping, 

yields 


(1) Kirwan calls the metalliferous stone of Burn, " Clay Porphyry;" and 
describes it as indurated clay, containing hamllmde, feldspar^ mica, and quartx. Its 
colour, he says, is generally some shade of yrcen, mostly dark, even inclining to black. 

(2) See " Travels through the Bannut of Temeswar, Transylvania, and Hungary," 
described in a Series of Letters to Professor Ferber, and published by R, E, Raspt, 
Latter IS. p. 127. l^nd. X'FJT •. a work full of valuable informaUon, as it relates to 
mines the least known; and the inteiiigenee is derived from the personal observatiooB 
of the best mineralogist of his age. 
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yields* eight pounds of metallic powder, containing from 
two to six German ounces of silver; and, as all the silver 
of Tratisylixivia and Hungary contains gold, that of Boitza 
averages two ounces of gold to every pound weight of silver. 
A list of all the auriferous minerals, exhibited for sale at 
Boilza, is subjoined in a note’. 

After leaving Boitza, the country again became open; 
and w'e descended from the mountains into the fertile 
territories of Transylvania, Here every thing wore a new 
aspeet;—immense plains of waving corn; jolly, smiling 
peasants; stout cattle; numerous villages; nothing, in short, 
that seemed like the country we had quitted. At four 
hours’ distance from Jiothenthurn, we arrived at Heuman- 
STADT, formerly called Cihinium *: it had also the name of 
Hennanopolis; whence Ilenuanstadt, from a Greek Emperor 
of the name of Hermannus, supposed to have been its 
founder*. It is the capital of the province, a large and 

opulent 


(3) 1. Auriferoui sniphnret of xinc. 

2. Aurilerous biilphuret of lead. 

3. Aunk-ruus MilpliurKi of iron (pyrites) found in clay* 

4. Native gold on cobaltiferous arsenic (gre\/ (obalt). 

5. Auriferous sulphurct of iron in black hortislnne. 

6. Capillary native silver on sulphurel of lead, containing gold. 

J. Native gold on crystallized sulphuret of antimony. 

8. Auriferous ql^rtz. 

Q. Auriferous carbonate of lime. 

10. Auriferous antiinonial silver (red silver). 

(4) CiBiNiuM, sive Hebmanofolis, vulgb Hermanstadt, caput provlncise est." 
Cluverio, lib.'w, cap. J()> p. 283. ed, Reisk. Land. 1711. 

(5) “ Ab Hbhman, Oreecorum Imperalore, quem fundatorem credunC, ita appel- 
latB.” Ibid, .^nimadv, Hekelii. 
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opulent town, full of inhabitants, situate in a campaign 
country. Hermanstadt contains fifteen thousand inhabi¬ 
tants. A theatre is opened only during the summer. There 
are three monasteries in the town for men, and one convent 
for women. The monasteries are, one for Ex-Jesuits, one 
for Catholics of the Franciscan order, and one for Greek 
monks of the order of St. Basil. There are, besides, two 
public schools; one for Protestants, and one for Greeks. 
In the square there is a statue, the name of which we did 
not learn. The sight of handsome female faces at the 
windows was so new to us, that we seemed to be suddenly 
transported into another world. The Turkish Ambassador, 
with his suite, had entirely filled the principal inn: we 
drove to a second, where we were well treated; and should 
have been willing to think so, even had the case been 
otherwise. 

Having brought with us a letter of recommendation 
from the I^ady of Baron Herbert, the German Internundo 
at Constantinople, to Baron Bruckenthal, a venerable 
nobleman, who had been the reputed favourite of Matia 
'Theresa, we presented it soon after our arrival; and were 
invited to spend the whole of the following day at his 
house, and to see his immense collection of ^etwees, 
antiquities, and natural history. We then waited upon the 
Governor; and, after having paid our respects, made our 
visit to the. Turkish Ambassador, to inquire if we could 
render him any service. We found all the Turks collected 
into one room, busily inspecting a large dish, containing 
several pounds of fresh butter. It happened that this 

butter. 
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butter, being of a most excellent quality, was of a bright , 
yellow colour. This they had never seen before: it could 
not therefore, they argued, be good butter, and might be 
poisonous. Yet butter was wanted to prepare their pilau, and 
they had nothing to use as a substitute. In this dilemma, 
the Ambassador immediately asked us if we had any objection 
to taste the butter; being convinced that none of his party 
would touch it if we refused. We soon removed their 
fears; but we could not convince them, either here, or 
in the journey afterwards, that a yellow colour in butler 
wds no proof of its inferiority. “ The butter of Stamhoul," 
they said, “ was white, and therefore purer'.” 

April 30 .—We went early to visit Baron Bruchenthal, 
after settling some dispute at the (Custom-house, and 
were employed the whole morning in the examination 
of his collection of Pictures; perhaps the largest in the Pictun-s’. 
possession of any private individual in Europe. It con¬ 
tains many works by all the best masters; and they are 
indisputably originals. A part of his collection related to 
England. We saw A View of London by old Griffkr*, 
representing a fair by the side of the Thames; all the 
persons present being painted as wearing horns. This 
picture would be considered very valuable in England; 

because 


(1) Almost all the lutter of Conslanlinofile, or Stamloul, .is the Turks call Uieir 
city, and indeed almost the only butter known in Turkey, comes from the Ukraine, 
after being salted, and sent in skins or casks. 

(3) Jo/in Grijfier was born at Amsterdam in 1649. He went to England, and 
settled in London. His son Hohert, also a painter, was bora is England in 1088. 
Robert was iivmg in 1713. 
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CHAP, m. because it affords a view of London, detailed with the 

utmost minuteness, as it existed towards tlie termina¬ 
tion of the seventeenth century, when there were many 
windmills in the midst of the city, and fields now 
covered with squares and streets. I'here was also a View of 
Windsor, by the same master; and beautiful portraits of 
Charles the First and his Queen Henrietta, by I’andyke, in 
his best manner; tn ;etlier with other tine ])ietures, also 
by Vandyke. We noticed a most valuable picture by 
Albert Durcr, a portrait of himself; besides paintings 
of the Italian masters. This collection was rich * in 
the works of painters unknow n to us ; as a Holy Family 
by hiebens, and others by Von Qnas and A/piuas and 
Bourhas. There was also a picture by Bocchorst, with 
a date l6il ; a large Scripture-piece, taken from the 
history o( .Jacob, by Cornelius Znftesin; the An^el and 
Shepherds, by Osenbcch; a beautiful Moonlight Scene, by 
Elshcimcr; a Pilate washing his hands, by Rembrandt; 
with a fine picture by Cornelius Janssen, and another by 
T’an Hafen, the first master of Vandyke. Those of the dif¬ 
ferent schools of Italy vi'ere principally pictures by Titian, 
Tintoret, Guido. Corregib, Andrea del Sarto, the Caracci, 
and Alessandro Allori, otherwise called Bronzino; but there 
were many by other distinguished masters. To enumerate 
them would be inconsistent wdth the design of this work: 
nor should w^e have mentioned these, but from the remoteness 
of their situation, with regard to all the other repositories 
of the fine arts in Europe. After examining the collection 
of pictures, we went to the dinner-table, where we had an 

opportunity 
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opportunity of witnessing the old German ceremonies and ^chap. ui. 
manners; the Governor being present, and much com¬ 
pany. The wines were served in porcelain coffee-cups, 
and the dishes brought round to the company, one by one. 

The venerable Baron gave us his oldest 3 and other wines 
of Hungary and Tramylvania; bidding us drink “ health to 
the Saxons," saying that he was himself a Saxon ; alluding 
to their colony in Transylvania. The dresses of the 
gentlemen were rather singular: they appeared in short-cut 
coats, or jackets, with bag-wigs and swords. The ladies too, 
affecting all the air and hauicur of a high German court, 
yet held their forks perpendicularly, grasping the handles as 
if they were holding walking canes, in a manner that would 
be thouglit singularly uncouth and barbarous in our country: 
but it is curious enough that whole nations are charac¬ 
terized by a peculiarity in the usage of the fork at table. 

D'Archcnhaltz, in his “ Tableau D'Anglcterrc," says, that 
“ an Englishman may be known anywhere, if he be observed 
at table; because he places his fork upon the left side of his 
plate.” To this we might add, that a Frenchman may also 
be recognised at table, in using the fork alone, without 
the knife; a German, by planting it perpendicularly into 
his plate; and a Russian, by using it as a tooth-prek. After 
dinner we repaired to the Baron’s Library: this we found Library, 
to be full of useful, rather than of rare books. It contained 
only one manuscript, a Missal; but it was such a one as 
in England would be estimated beyond all calculable price ; 
for it contained, on every leaf, a painting by Albert Durer, 

as an illumination; the colours being as fresh as they were 

when 
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t)rfs of Gold. 


Viucs, 


Gems. 


Mrdali. 


when first laid on. This Missal had been purchased of 
Albert Durcr, for the use of a Convent of Nuns. We next 
visited the Collection of Minerals, consisting principally 
of gold ores: we shall therefore only mention five remark¬ 
able appearances of this metal; because they peculiarly 
characterize the 'Transylvanian ores of gold. Of all these, 
the Baron possessed the most magnificent specimens. 

1 . Laminary native gold, in large leaves, upon ferruginous quartz. 

2. Laminary native gold, on cryUnlli'Zjed sulpkuret of antimony. 

3 . Native gold, crystallized in octahedrons, and in tetrahedral prisms; 
from Boitza, and from Abrudbanya in Transylvania. 

4 . Gold, mineralized by Jtelluriim, from Nagyag in Transylvania ; 
both crystallized, and in laminaiy forms. 

5 . Gold as exhibited in globules upon the tellurium, by the dis¬ 
engagement of the sulphur'. 

We were then shewn a collection of Grcelt Vases, called 
here, as in many other places, Etruscan: also a numerous 
series of antique Gems, both Intaglios and Camdos. Lastly 
we inspected, with as much attention as our time would 
admit, the collection of Medals belonging to the Baron, 
which would require a week’s examination. We could 
only attend to a small part of it. Among the Greek medals 
we observed a gold medallion of Lysimachus, as large as 

an 


(1) According to Professor Berxeliust of Swedem, gold exists in the ores of tellurium 
only as a sulphuret. By tlie application of beat, the sulphur is therefore evaporated, 
and the gold becomes, consequently, developed. This opinion was communicated to 
the author by the Professor himself, during his late visit to Cambridge. The new 
doctrine, however, of thu atomic theory, in chemistry, will throw further light upon the 
subject of the tellurets of gold. 
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an English crown piece; the only one, we believe, which is ynAP- »»• 
known of that magnitude: and among the Roman series, a 
remarkably rare, and perhaps unique, bronze medal of 
Pescennius Niger. 

In the afternoon, the Baron’s Secretary accompanied us to 
the house of a dealer in minerals, wluirc we found some of the 
rarest of the Tranfti/kwrian ores; but, discovering that we 
W'crc Englishmen, we had no sooner agreed to any of liis 
prices, than he increased his demands; and to such a degree, 
that we found “even gold might be bought too dear:” 
we w ere therefore constrained to leave the most valuable 
specimens unpurchased. 

Wc left Hermanstadt, Mai/ l. —Owing to a particular 
request made by the Turkish Ambassador, we accom¬ 
panied him out of the town. Going first to tlie inn where 
he was, we were surprised to find liira witfiout any of his 
attendants, sitting alone in his carriage, and resolved to start 
without them, as none of his party were ready. After 
leaving Hermanstadt, we passed through the river Cibin, River own, 
whence the town had its name of Cibimum’; there 
being no bridge. Having reached the ivcstcru side, the 

Ambassador 


(2) “CiBiNiUM nieirojiolis civitas celebratiiisim.i, a Cibinio amne nomea retinens, 
qu.x alio baud iuepto vocabulo HermmstadCt appellatur, .ib Hermannn ejusdetn iirbis 
primo condilore.* Uua: in planitic sita, nullis propc inontibus incuii)bciilii>us imi)c- 
ditur, itc. Hinc annua fiunieula in bubierrancas foveas, ad imiKos annos, citra ullam 
public* aniion*. jacturain, conservandi graiia conferunuir: Ncc dcsunl raoleiidina 
triticaria ita laborata, ut nnllii aric ab hostibus esuriein civitaii niolientibus, eripi possint: 
adde quod passim per civitatis singulos vicos placidissimo fluniine rivulus decurrit.” 
Chorog. Transylv. apud Rcr. Hungar, Script, p. 573. Franco/, l600. 
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Ueiinuiriv. 


Iriliahttarit* 
uf Dacia, 


Ambassador halted until his suite came over. In the first 
part of our journey, the roads were very bad, and almost 
impassable. The village of Magli is reckoned only one 
German mile'distant from Hermanstadt; but we were 
half the day in reaching it. After ascending a hill, we 
saw the village below us; and when wc arrived,^ the 
Turks were desirous to dine before we left the place. 
We had great difficulty in j)rocuring horses for so large 
a party; which made us resolve to quit the Embassy, and to 
represent to the Ambas.sador that it would not only be 
inconvenient, but perhaps impossible, for so many carriages 
to travel pest at the sanie time. One German mile beyond 
Magh, we came to llemnark. The costume of the women 
along this route is very remarkable; because it resembles 
that of the Arabs, particularly in the<ittirc of the head : but 
among all the inhabitants of Transylvania, there has never 
been any people connected with the Arabs, or with their 
ramifications. According to Pliny, the original inhabitants 
were Getce, afterwards called Dad by the Romans. The 
people were governed by their own kings, until Trajan 
reduced the country to a Roman province. Afterwards, they 
were successively subdued by the Sarmala:, the Gothi, and 
the Hunni; and, lastly, the Saxons, driven by the conquests 
of Charlemagne, established themselves in Dacia, since 

. subdivided 


(l) Upon entering the dotniniona of Ibe Emperor of Germany, the traveller no 
longer finds the distance reckoned by kours, but by GfrmM milet ; whereof eveiy one 
is equal to tu'o hours. 
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subdivided into the various partitions of Hungnry, Transyl- chap.iii. 
vcttiia, H^alachia, and Moldwnu. The Saxons principally 
concentrated themselves in Trunsylvunia, or Mediteruanean 
Dacia, a fertile region, surrounded with forests and meUtl- 
/j/croas mountains'; and to their coming must be entirely 
attributed the origin of its cultivation’. All its principal 
towns were built by them: the traces of their language are 
still retained; and it is from them that Tremsy/vania received 
the name of Sihenburgen, or the Region of Seven Cilics\ 

Itoh) 


(2) “ Transylvania ipsa rerum omnium est fcrticissima, piircipuc am i, argonli, et 
slioruai nietalloruni,'’ Joan. Saml-uco, yllipmd. lUr. Hung. Houfiuu, ji. JOO. 
Francnf. 1581. 

(3) " l.ste populus agricultura studioaus, el nisticae rci addictissimus.” (Ckorogra- 

phia 7'ransi/luanicp, apud Her. tllungar. Script, p. SJO. Fruncof. UiOO.) •' I,es 
Saxons cultivcrent mieux la Pais.” {Lc Roi/anme de la Ihngrir, chap. 1(5. p. J/U 
Cologne, ibSO'.) Lea Aarona sont plus nd’ables ct plus polis ; ils vivcnl cosnirie It's 

ancictis /Hlemans dont, ils se croyent issus, ct ils en ont rc-lcnii la langue ft Ics coti- 
tnmes." (Uislohe. el Dheription du Royaume de llungrie, liv.iv. p. 2/^. Paris, lOSB.) 

(4) It is t alk'd SUeiU-iirgen in German,, (t|. d. SErrcM-cASTiii-NSis Kkgio) " A 
stpte.m oppidoTum riumero:" from the Seven Toians, or Citadels, built here by the 
Saxons i ” Fa ex Itinc serulum est, yuod pars terror eadem a Theuloiiis Sibenhurg, id 
tsl, seplem castra, voeatar usque in hunc diem." (Vid. Chronic, lluiigar. cap. 2. ap. 
Her. Hung. Script, p. 31. Fruneof. IbUO) The following Poem, descriptive of 
Transylvania, is prelixed lo the Chorugrapliia Transylvania; of George Rerjchersdnrffer, 
printed in the work here ciied ; 

“ E.st procul Eoo roiiteruiina term Tybiseo, 

Oliiii (|uam celebrvs iiiculuare Ort«. 

Atqur phuretruli Sc-ythieis tie riiiibus lluuui 
Net! uuii Saxoiiicu Teiituiie cuKa fuit. 

Huie lit suul septfiii surgeutes lotniibu.* urlics, 

Sic ijiiuf|iit' septviii iiuniina iiiouli.-i biibet. 

Nec nou a Sylvis iiumeu surtita rccepit, 

Fortk qutiil licreyiiiuni traiu nemus acta jacct. 

Vmu» Uyperburcum, dtiriquc Lyeannis axeni, 

Barbara Sarmatid respieit arva still. 


Ai tpie 
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CHAP, ni,^ From the description given by modern historians of the 
inhabitants of Transylvania, they may be divided into three 
distinct families; the Siculi, a barbarous race, descended 
from the anticnt Scythians, now inhabiting the districts 
contiguous to Russia and Moldavia'; the Hungarians, who 
dwell along the borders of the Marisus; and the Sa^xons 
upon the south towards Walachia, and upon the north 
towards Hungary*. To these must be added the Gipsies. 

In 


Atcpie aliquut ticvu Nioiibus procurrll ail axcm. 

Qua viKut HerciDiiA terra Bohema Ju^ii. ' 

Sub niediuin ruu^rna diem, stat protinu>i altii 
Mosia fiyK'osi.s uuiliqiic ciiirtu romU. 

'' Ferpetuo haiic ulim Traiuimii fiedere ^entem 

Cumpulit Auiiunii iioiiuua ferre Duels, 

Paruit iiitcrea Latio au) jecta Monarchy, 

Et data eouatuuti finlera pace tuMt. 

Dam SryUiica auperata moDu, laisvrabUe ilietu, 

Conridit, r.t Groscuni fvrre coacta ju^in ; 

Annua Tbesaolicu subjecta tributa T]^rauuo 
Peudit, et eat armis vis bcoc tiita auia. 

Cebiniu primitm eclebria, cui prntiuus hmret 
Undii|ue mnutanU ciiicta corona jups: 

Quam vnlidv circum turrea et moiiiia cingunt, 

QuBM|ue auia iiimium freta superbit aquls, 

Hinc aurl, viniqu< ferns Biatritia surgit, 

Hoic fulvu apicudens ceapite terra rubet. 

Mox collis Begsburga tegens declivia seaudit: 

Et iiiadct irriguia terra pnipioqua vadig; ■ 

Sunt alir. Mcgela, Zabeaua, fortUque Colosvvar, 

Qiiarum queque auA fertilitate placet." 

(1) In ea (Transylvania) *nnt Sicuti, vulgo Zekel dicti, genys hominUni ferox, 
et bellicosum: inter quos nullas neque nobilis, neque rusticus, omnes eodem jure 
ceDsentur, Heluetiorum instar." Joan. Sambuco, Jppend. Ber. Hungar. Bonjimi, 
p.jeo. Franco/. 1581. 

(2) " Histoire et Description du Royaume de Hongrie,” liv. iv. p. 271. Paris, 16S8. 
See also the Decads of Bonfinius, as edited by Sambucus, Franco/. l.?8l; and the 
appendices io that valuable work, by Sambucus: dso Hut Floras Uhgaricus; Troubles 

de 
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In going from Reismark to Muhlenhach, which is one ,CHAP.m. 
mile farther, wc saw some high snowy mountains upon our MuUeabucb. 
left, and another ridge running parallel upon our right; the 
route lying chiefly over plains. These are the two con¬ 
necting branches that were before mentioned, extending 
from the Carpathian range, all the way from Dcm to lioitza. 

The roads being execrable, our driver, who was <)uite a boy, 
endeavoured to avail himself of a greensward slope, by the 
way-side, to conduct the carriage over an easier track. In 
doing this, however, he exposed us to rather a serious 
accident; for, being gradually carried to an elevation above 
the highway, whence there was no visible descent, he became 
alarmed; and, endeavouring too suddenly to regain the 
original route, overset the carriage: so that we fell from 
the top to the bottom of the slope ; being thrown out with 
great violence. Unfortunately, too, this accident happened 
in the midst of the long train of carriages belonging to the 
Embassy ; and the Turks, who are exceedingly superstitious, 
immediately regarded it as a bad omen, portending some 
other disaster. We were stunned by the violence of 
the shock, but sustained no other injury. At sight, 
however, of this catastrophe, much more formidable in 

its 

de Hongrie, See. See, There is a carious Memoir, by D’jhiville, on tlie Province of 
Dacia, in the ^catUmie des Inscriptions, tom. XXVIH, pp, 444—468, (read July 24. 

J 755 .) Paris, ]76l. It is accompanied by a Map of antient Dacia, as it was formed 
into a province by Trajan ; including Walachia, Transylvania, the Baiinal of Temeswar, 
and part of the North of Hungary, then inhabited by the Jazyoes MaxAKASTjE to the 
West, and the Bastarn;b to the East; and extending from the Tibiscus, to the Tykas, 
or Danasler. 


VOL.IV. 


•1 M 
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its appearance than reality, the Ambassador ordered all 
the Embassy to halt, and the persons belonging to it 
to descend from the carriages and horses. Having now 
recovered from the elF«;ct of our fall, and wondering what 
they were going to do, we saw all the Moslems sedately 
withdrawing from the side of the road, until they got among 
some trees: here they spread their shawls upon the ground, 
and immediately, beginning to prostrate themselves, fell 
earnestly to prayers. As soon as they had ended their 
devotions, they came kindly inquiring after our safety, and 
assisted us in raising the carriage, and in setting every 
thing to rights- We then proceeded as before, and pre¬ 
sently arrived at Muhlenbach, where there was but one bad 
inn; this we ceded to the members of the Embassy, taking 
our lodging for the night at a filthy post-house; determined, 
however, to profit by the first opportunity, either to deviate 
from the main route, or to press forward with greater 
expedition, that wc might avoid the inconvenience of 
travelling with so large a party, where the post is badly 
supplied, and accommodations are rare. This opportunity 
occurred upon the following day. 

Monday, May 2 .—We set out from Muhlenbach, and 
passed through SUwt, the first post \ to Szasavaros, a post 
and a half. Wc had then a violent storm, accomjianicd by 
lightning and thunder; and there fell torrents of rain. 

The 


(l) A post signifies one German mile, but not necessarily one station: these aro 
sometiraes a post and a half, or twojmsts, distant from eachotJier ; or even more. 
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The roads, wliich were bad before, now became so deep, 
ow'ing to the mud, that the Embassy could not proceed. 

f 

With some difficulty, however, wc advanced one post and a 
half farther, and arrived at J)cm; having found every wlicrc 
difficulty in procuring horses. The country evidently 
exhibited an appearance of improv'cment. There w as now 
a small town at the end of every stage; and the houses 
appeared in better condition. Upon a high rock above 
Devu, arc the remains of a Citadel, said to have been 
constructed by Augustus; probably by Tkajan ; as 
Roman coins are found here, both of that Emperor, and 
of his successors. We bought one-’ or two of 1'kajan, and 
one of Faustina . It was nearly dark when we entered Deva: 
we were surprised by the number of persons, both men 
and women, in a state of intoxication. Its vicinity to 
the mines may account for this circumstance'. 'I'he 
Mine of Nagyag is distant about fifteen English miles, in 
the licights of the mountains, lying upon the north side of 
the Maros. As we bad brdught a letter from Baron 
Bruckenthal, of IJermansiadt, to Mr. Franzenan, director 
of the works at the Mine of Nagyag, wc determined to quit 
the main route, and to visit Nagyag the next day. For this 
purpose, the postmaster of Deva recommended that wc should 

leave 


c:iiAi‘. 111. 




Komnii 

C'ttatk'l. 


(2) It is a common occurrence in the neighbourhood of Mines; and perhaps tlie 
following observation, made by Born, in his I.ettcrs to Fert'er, may explain its frequency 
in Transylvania. " Every nobleman,” says he, “ keeps on his ground an inn, to sell 
wine to the miners.” See.Travtls through the Bannat, i^c. Lett. ll. p. 9/, Lond.1777. 
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HI. leave our carriage with him; and he engaged to provide for 
us a light open car, with four horses, which would be better 
suited to the narrow road we had to ascend, and in which 
we might be conveyed with ease and expedition. 

Tuesday, May 3. —We crossed the impetuous current 
of the Maros, by means of a ferry. Strabo, to whose 
inestimable writings, as to sun-beams, we have long been 
accustomed to repair, for the light of antient geography, 
begins to fail us in Dacia : but he has left an allusion to 
this river, which wc may use as valedictory in quitting the 
countries by him described. He mentions it', under the 
name of Marisus, as flowing through the territories of the 
Kner Get«, und falling into the Danube; omitting, however, to 
Matufu. notice its confluence with the Tibiscus, now called 'Tfnn/sse, 
or Tcisse, which takes place long before its junction with 
the Danube, at Segedin'-. The Maros is also mentioned, by 
Herodotus, as flowing out of the country of the Agathyusi, 
and nearly according to its present appellation’: he calls it 
Makis. We find it denominated Marus by Tadtus*. The 
same river is the Makisia of Jornandcs, and the Marous of 

other 


(1) T,r s i ci’auTwy MAPISOY rora/iui tit TOy AANOXBION, k. r. X. Strabon. 
Geog. lib. vii. p. 43y. ed. O'xim. 

’(2) D'AnviUe writes the naine of this town Segedin, la the Map of Hungary, 
publisiied at Venice, by Sanlini, t'roni Ruhert, it is written Zegedin. 

(3) ’Bk Si 'A') MAPI5 »-orn|idf fliuy avfifiiaycTat ry 'lor/Jji. Herodot. 

Hist. lib. iv. cap. 49 . p. 237 . ed Grnnov. L. Bat. 1716, 

(4) “ Barbari utrnmque comitati ue quicta.s provincias immixti turbarent, DanuUum 
ultra inter iluniina Mauum ct Cusum locantur, dato Rcge Vannio gentis Quadorum.” 
Tacit, Annul, lib, ii. cap. 63. tom, I. p, 256. ed. Gronov, Far, Amst. 1672 . 
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other writers \ In the portion of his work now cited, . ”* 

Strabo has also mentioned a remarkable distinction observed 
among the antients, in speaking of the Danube. It bore 
this appellation from its source as far as the Vataructs; but 
all those parts of the river in the vicinity of the Get^,, 
below the Cataracts as far as the Euxine, were deno¬ 
minated IsTEK®. The Maros is here a very considerable 
river: we saw many commercial barges; some sailing 
down, others working against ,its rapid torrent. The 
Maros on the north, the Tihisens on the west, the Danube 
on the south, and a small river, called tlie Tcherua, on 
the east, inclose the llannat of Tcuieswar within so regular 
a parudelogram, that its form is rhomhoidal; the town of 
Temeswur being in the centre. 

Marot, 

•k 

Duttuhe. 

The Bammt is also further bounded, upon the cast, by the 
great ridge of the fFalacJiiun mountahis, at the Pass called 

“ The 

(5) Vide Aniinadv. Lips, in Tacit. Aniial. {loc. dial ) Not. J. " Reiinet nomen hodiv,' 
el incolix iippellatur Maros.” 

(6) 5v«i flip roil Trurapiiv rti fife item nai Trpde rair irtiyii't iifpif, ix(\pt ruv 
KttrapaxTuv, AANOTIIION trpotriiydpivov, d' pdKtirra tut ruv Atixuv t^eptrat' rti (f 
Vc/rw pfxp‘ Ildi'rui*, ro irepl rode Vfrat, nuXovirtv ’'j2TrON. Strabon. Geog. 
lib. vii. p. 439 . ed. Oxon. 
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ExL-union to 
the I'etlurium 
Mine. 


Sf.WiTciiib, or 
Nasyag. 


Tfie Iron Gale." A lofty range of mountains extends along 
the northern side of the Maros: after crossing the river, 
we began immediately to climb these heights. The roads 
were not bad; but almost the whole journ^ to 
was up a steep ascent: we were five hours, although 
drawn by four horses in a light car, before we reached the 
small town where the mine has been opened. Afi Transyl¬ 
vania is the only country in the whole world where 
tellurium has yet been discoveredour curiosity was greatly 
excited to view the Na^ag mine.' At last the prospect of it 
opened, with great boldness of scenery* quite among the 
summits of this mountainous region, and in a manner 
highly picturesque and striking*. The situation of the mine 
was distinguished by an immense heap of discarded minerals, 
thrown out in working it: above this heap appeared the 
buildings of what is now called Nagyag*. Upon the right 
hand towered a naked perpendicular rock', rising to a point, 
upon which stood a large wooden crucifix. Upon the 
left, another mountain, of'milder aspect, and principally 
covered with brushwood, contrasted beautifully with the 
rugged form of the lofty rock of the Crucifix. Between 
the two appeared the mine and the town ; and beyond all, 

thc‘ 


(1) It is only found at Nagyagaxid at Qffmbmya in TiAMSYt,TAiii4. 

(2) See the Plate annexed. 

(3) The original and proper name of tbi,s place.» Sekermbj bat at the viUqge of 
Nagyag, at an hour and a half's dktance below it, was the nearest inhabited fpot when 
the mine was discovered, Seiertmb has borrowed the nme of the piaoe to wbi^ the 
miners resorted before the town was built, which is'nbw called Jiaggag. 
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the summits of more distant mountains surrounding Nagyng. 
The whole village has been undermined: the works are not 
only carried on upon a grand and extensive scale, but they 
are conducted with a degree of neatness for which the 
Germans have long been famous in mining; and tlicrc are 
some ingenious contrivances, found nowhere else, both in 
the manner of airing and cleansing the luinc, and in 
digging and raising the ore, w'hieh cannot be detailed 
without explanatory charts. 

Having pre.scnted our letter to the Director, we were 
most kindly received by him, and permitted to examine 
every thing: he also allowed us to inspect every variety of 
the ore, and to make whatever purchases we pleasetl: but 
some specimens of the tellurium are so exceedingly rich in 
gold, that, in the sale of them for the Crown, it is necessary 
to weigh them, and to estimate the price according to tlie 
proportion of Xhc gold they contain. This kind of ore is 
always kept locked in particular warehouses; and it is 
portioned into diflerent lots, which are placed in chests. 
The common ore lies exposed in heaps, at which labourers 
are seen busied with hammers, selecting and breaking it for 
the further operation of stamping. The town, surrounded 
by mountains and forests, consists of the warehouses, 
washing-houses, stamping-mills, a council-house, a church, 
and the dwellings of the miners, w'hich altogether amount 
to some hundred buildings. The temperature of its elevated 
siy.nation renders the land around Nagyag unfit for agricul¬ 
ture ; consequently nothing is going on, although the 
utmost activity prevails, excepting what relates to the 

business 
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ctiap . hi. business and interests of the mine. When this mine was 
first discovered, the mountains around it were covered with 
forests ; but the timber necessary for the works, especially 
for timhering the mine itself, has cleared the neighbourhood 
of large trees, so that wood is now brought from distant 
parts, being floated upon theMaros, at the foot of the moun¬ 
tains. Dtwa itself is visible from this spot; and nothing 
can be more beautiful than the commanding prospect here 
utforded of the valley in which it lies. The history of 
the discovery of this mine deserves particular attention; as 
it contains a remarkable testimony to the universality of an 
opinion among miners, .that lambent Jiames, which are some¬ 
times observed playing upon the surface of the earth, denote 
the presence of metallic veins in the fissures below. It 
comes to us upon the respectable authority of Born himself; 
some of whose observations upon the Nugyag mine will be 
found incorporated with our own: therefore it ought to be 
related as nearly as possible according to the tenour of his 
own w ords. The flame \\exc alluded to may be considered 
as ranking among existing pliacnomcna, of which there is 
a remarkable example at the Pietra Mala, near Feligara, 
in Italy ; and as it is a gaseous emanation of HYnnooEX, 
whereof no metallic substance, however pure, is destitute, 
the fact is more worthy the consideration of chemists than 
the attention they have liitherto shewn to .it seems to 
imply. The circumstance is thus related by Born, in one 
of his Letters to Professor Ferber '. 

“ A 


(l) " Traveb Uirough the Baunat," &c. p. 97. I.ond. 1777. 
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“ A IValacIiian, whose name was Armenian John, came /’hap. im. 
to my father, then ])ossesse(l of a rich silver mine at Cscrtes, 
telling him, that as he constantly observed a flame issuing 
from, and playing upon, a fissure in the ^ngyng forest, he 
was of opinion that rich ores must be hid under ground. 

My father was, fortunately, adventurous enough to listen to 
this poor man’s tale ; and accordingly he drove a gallery in 
the ground which the IValachian had pointed out. Tlie 

work went on some years without any success; and my 

» 

father resolved to give it up. However, he made a last 
drift towards the fissure, and there he hit the rich hlaclt and 
lame!luted gold ores, which were fir*t * looked upon as iron 
glimmer, but a})peared what really they are as soon as 
assayed by the fire. This happy accident caused my father 
to pursue the work to the utmost of his power: aecord- 
ingly, he distributed some shares among his friends, and had 
the work carried on with regularity^” 

Soon after, other fissures were discovered, all running Dosrrijifioii. 
parallel to each other, in the direction of the valley 
of Nagyag, from south to north, and dipping from uxst 
to east. The veins break off as soon as they reach 
the red slate, with which all the valleys are covered. 

When ]>orn visited Nagyag, the mine had only been 
worked to the depth of sixty fathoms: its depth is 
now one hundred and fifty. The mountains are entirely HroducUom. 
composed of porphyry, covered with red clay, or red 
argillaceous schistus, and sand-stone. The vein rocks consist 
of ired feldspar and white quartz, of that kind which 
is vulgarly called fat quartz. The richer ores arc laminary, 
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CHAP. in. splendent, of a dark grey colour, approaching to black, 

_ 

chaneterof and In somc instances quite black. The lamellae may be 

iti Ore*. , 

separated with a needle ; and they are malleable and ductile 
in a certain degree. There is also here found a very rich 
kind of ore, which is finely woven into the texture of a 
reddish feldspar, resembling the arsenical white ore of 
Saxony. Among the rich ores, native sUver sometimes 
occurs, mixed with gold. Another variety is called, by the 
miners, cotton ore: it consists of little native silvery gold 
grains, in tdluriuin, adhering to an argillaceous matrix. 
But in all the richer ores (which are so productive of 
precious metal that the;smallest particle being placed, with 
a little borax, upon the tube of a common tobacco-pipe, and 
submitted to the blow-pipe, becomes easily reduced to a bead 
of pure gold) not a particle of native gold can be discerned, 
either by the naked eye, or by the aid of the most powerful 
microscope. The gold, in these ores, is therefore completely 
mineralized, either by the tellurium acting as an acid, or 
by sulphur; and in either case it must be considered 
as unique in its kind. From the resemblance of its 
laminary form and splendent grey colour to antimony, 
it was at first considered to be that metal; and for a 
long time, under the names of aurum problematicum and 
aurum paradoxum, it puzzled all the chemists of Europe. 
Sometimes an effect of crystallization has given to this 
laminary substance a rude resemblance of Hebrew charac¬ 
ters; and to such appearances the name of aurum 
graphicum was given. When Klaproth detected, in the 
analysis of this ore, the presence of a new metal, and 

bestowed 
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bestowed upon it the name of tellurium, its real nature chap , nr. 
became more fully developed; but the manner in which 
the gold is combined with tellurium has not yet been 
determined. The sulphuret of antimony is sometimes 
found either as a radiated crystallization, in the midst of 
the ore, or in the form called plumose, owing to the 
minuteness and length of its crystals. We saw also 
very fine specimens of the red sulphuret of arsenic, both 
in masses and crystallized, which had been found here; 
also yellow pulverulent oxide of antimony, and white 
pulverulent oxide of arsenic; lying, in both instances, 
among ciy^stals of their sulphurets. All the semi-metals 
found at Nagyag, when carefully analyzed, are found Altai} iiH uf 
to contain minute portions of gold. The author, by the 
simple process of cupcllatmi, after the easy manner he 
has described', has detected gold in all the specimens he 
brought from this mine. But the richer ores, consisting 
principally of tellurium, contain, in a hundred weight of 
the ore, from ninety to three hundred and forty German 
ounces of silver; and each mark of silver yields twelve or 
thirteen ounces of gold, or two parts gold and one part 
silver*. But all the ores do not contain silver, although all 

of 


(1) Thi»nietliodofe«^«/te/foiiwai invented by W.H. Wollaston, Eiq. M.D. Secretary 
to the Royal Society; it is the easiest and most expeditious mode of adapting the 
titow~pipe to the developement of gold, silver, copper, Ac. from their ores. 

(2) The ounce of the German miners, according to Baspe, {see Pref. to Born's 
Letters, p. Sp.) i» eijual to one halpounce English. The following table of weights 
was given to vu by Mr. Oayo, Ibe Director of the Laboratory at Cremnilv 


One 
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Trent mcnt of 
iti Urtt. 


of them contain gold. Even the common ore, when exposed 
to the heat of a charcoal furnace, after burning with a 
beautiful blue colour like that of salt cast upon ignited 
coal, and yielding a peculiar smell which has been 
compared, but improperly, to that of horse-radish, may be 
taken out, and it will be found spotted all over with minute 
globules of gold. One specimen which we treated in this 
manner has above a hundred spheroidal particles, or beads 
of gold, which appear all over its surface. We purchased 
several specimens of the tellurium, both in its massive and 
crystalline form'. The richer ores, as soon as they are 
brought up from the mine, are carried in wooden troughs 

to 


One yuinlal (centenarius) =100 pounds. 

One pound 1 marks. 

One mark .= l6 lotiw. 

One lolh is generally divided mlo four portions; each of which is improper])’'called, in 
German, a quintale, as distinguished from ipimtul; and the r/uintah- consists of four deniers. 

(1) We bought also minerals, from other mines of Transyluanm, in the liousc of 
(he Inspector. For the advantage of other travellers, perhaps it will be better to give a 
brief list of the principal substances to be purchased at this place. 

1. Tii(^ richest tdlurcls of gold, whereof lUUlbs. weight is valued at one tliousaiid 

flornts. I'his is the grey gold of Born. 

2. Natii’e tellurium, crystiilliaed in regular hexagons. 

3. Ditto, in laminary Ibrms. 

4. Jurum graphicuniyUom Ofl'enl-anya, or plumUferous tcllurcl of gold and iHver. 

5. Si/yeroryslalli/i d. • 

C. Crystallized sulphurel of antimony, with luminary native gold, from Toplh 
in Transylvania. 

7. Native gold, from the same place, in rich luminary forms. 

9. Amethysts, of a fine colour, from Porcuna in Tranirylvania, 

t). Siliciferous oxide of manganese, crystallized, and of a beautiful rose-colour. 

10. Sulphurets of arsenic, ted and yellow, in transparent crystals, kc. icc. 
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to the separating rooms, and there parcelled, as nicely as *"■ 

possible, by officers who act under oath : the poorer are 
separated in tl>e wash-works, by iron sieves; a process 
which we shall more particularly detail, when we treat of 
the mines of Schcmmtz and Creinnitz. In these ores the 
tellurium apjicars in minute dark specks, or veins, in a hard 
grey rock, somewhat resembling the appearance of the (uide 
of tin in the common tiu-oreH of Cornwall. Provisions arc 
extremely dear at Say;yag, being carried thither by porters, 
or upon horses, and therefore the wages of the miners are 
higher than in other places: nevertheless. Born calculated that 
in the course of twenty years, above ^'our millions ot' florins, vioni <>r tUf 
in gold and silver, had been produced, clear of all expenses, 
by the i\‘ag//ag mine. At the time of our arrival, it had 
been constantly worked during sixty years ; and it was fully 
as productive as at any period of its prosperity. Whether 
it \vH*re owing to the high wages given to the miners, or to 
the salubrious slate of the atmosphere at so great an 
elevation, we could not learn; but we remarked that we 
had never seen such robust miners as those of Nagyag. Mium. 

A party of them descending to their labour, each 
bearing in his hand a large lamp, resembled the German 
miners figured in the work of George Agricola' ; and their 

countenances 


(2) “ Tie Re Alctatlica." See ont-of the curious old ciitsinp. JS2 of the edition 
printed at Basle, by Kiiniir, in 1 Guy. 'J’liis is tl»e work that was so highly extolled by 
Thuaniis. “ Father George Agricola," sjiys Rasfie, “ is unparalleled in his scientifical 
knowledge ; wliat he knew of the veins, their run, and their rules, he drew from tho 
miners.’* SeePr^. to Burn's Letters, p.xxxm. Lond.l7t7. 
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CHAP, m. countenances indicated a degree of health and cheerfulness 
not usually characteristic of such employment. Towards 
evening, having finished our examination of the tdlurium 
mine and its productions, we paid for our specimens, 
lletiirn to and took leave of the Insjxjctor. Our descent to Deva 

lieva. . 

was so rapid, that we reached the banks of the Marus 
in three hours and a half; and being ferried over to 
Deva, packed up our minerals, and prepared to continue 
our journey. 

Dobra. Muy 4.—Game from Deva to Dobra, through the most 

beautiful scenery imaginable. Our route lay by the side of 
the Maros; flowing through a narrow, rocky, but fertile 
valley, between mountains covered with tufted woods of 
fine old beech and oak trees, waving their branches 
quite over the road. The high banks of the river were 
diversified by rich beds of naany-coJoured flowers, yielding 
the most refreshing odours; and all the air resounded with 
the singing of birds. In the first part of the journey, 
however, as far as Lesndk, the roads were as bad as 
when Borna carriage was dragged over them by eight 
oxen, besides the four horses of his vehicle'; but after¬ 
wards, near Dobra, they became better. At Dobra we 
found a crowded fair, and Gipgies begging in the midst 
of the uproar. A change in the manner of building 
houses, seemed to indicate a different tribe of, inhabitants; 
the dwellings being constructed as among the nations 

inhabiting 

(1) Sec “ Trcvels through the Binnat," p. 94 . Land. 1777. 
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inhabiting the shores of the Baltic, with whole trunks of gha i*. u?. 
trees piled horizontally one above another. From Dohra 
we were accompanied by two hussars as guards, owing 
to the robbers who infest the frontier of the Bnhnat of 
Temcswar. Our first stage from Dobra was to Czoczed. gkommi. 
Between this place and Koasova, the next station, we K..ssi)va. 
crossed a high ridge of mountains separating Transylvatiia 
from the Bunnat oi Hunsary: a small church upon the i>ntrm.<'e i.r 
summit marks the point of division between the two 
countries. We passed a sleepless night in the small post- 
house at Kossova, being tormented by bugs; and some 
that we saw were as large as wbod-lice. The hussafS 
accompanied us as far as Lugos. The next morning (Mm/ fi) 
we rose at three o'clock, and, when day-light appeared, set 
out for Fazeed; where we found a good inn. Here we 
overtook all our old Turkish friends belonging to the 
Embassy. The Ambassador seemed glad to see us sate, 
asking questions about the mines; but It was impossible 
either to make him comprehend the peculiar inducement 
which had tempted us to visit those of Nagyag, or to 
excite in his mind any curiosity respecting mines in 
general. Prince MtkHizi accompanied us the next post, 
from Fazeed to Bossar. The hussars being in full speed 
the whole way before us, our postillion insisted upon 
pursuing them, galloping his horses at a furious rate. 

We passed the Turkish escort upon the road; and the 
officer who commanded it called to us, saying it was 
unlawful to drive at such a rate; but nothing that he or we 
could say served to check our insensate charioteer; and we 

performed 
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performed the distance to Bossar in less than three quarters 
of an hour. Hence, to Lugos, is one post and a half. 
The Prince begged to continue with us, prei’erring the 
expedition with which wc travelled, to the more stately 
procession of the Ambassador and his suite. Lugos is a 
large town. We saw here one of those solemn processions 
for rain, accompanied by choristers, which are often seen in 
Catholic countries. From Bossar to this place the road had 
been greatly infested by banditti, who had practised the most 
unheard-of cruelties to extort money; having cut off a 
woman’s tongue, and one of her breasts, and roasted the 
feet of a priest. They had also bound chains of red-hot 
iron round the bodies of the poor peasants, to force them to 
confess where they had concealed their money. These 
miscreants were many of them IP'alachiam, and wc were 
surprised to hear that they were principally Gipsies. The 
alarm, however, had nearly subsided, by the apprehension 
of most of their gang. We found one hundred and fifty 
of them imprisoned at Ltijgos, six of whom were already 
condemned to be executed in the course of the week. We 
went to see the chief of the gang; a ferocious looking 
culprit, with long bushy hair. He was chained by the neck, 
arms, feet, and waist; regarding all who approached him 
with the wildness of a savage. 

From the time that we entered the Bannat, at Kossoim, the 
country appeared like Flanders; being flat, and entirely 
destitute of trees, excepting in the neighbourhood of the 
villages. The air of the Bannat is not good: agues and 
inflammatory fevers are extremely prevalent. The sudden 

transitions 
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transitions of temperature are as from Jufy to January. At 
LtUgos, a pound of mutton cost only tivopence-halfpeyiny of 
our money. hosJ-mgar sold as high as half-a-croivn. After 
leaving Lugos, we passed through Kisseto, and Rikass, to 
Temesw^ak, the Capital of the Bannat; a neat and large 
fortified town, but in a low and swampy plain. We arrived 
in the evening, about six o’clock. Red Tokay wine sells here 
for two florins a pint: the common wine of the country is 
very good. The Bannat, surrounded as it is, on every side, 
by rivers, excepting towards the east, may be considered as 
a peninsula : it is about one hundred and thirty-two English 
miles in length, and ninety, or a hurfdred, in breadth. The 
soil is extremely fertile. Silk plantations spread almost over 
the whole country; and orchards of peach, cherry, and 
plum trees arc common. Rut all the inhabitants of 
Temeswar are atiected by the bad air, so that a healthy** 
looking person is hardly to be seen among them. Born 
says', that, when he w'as here, he “ fancied himself in the 
realms of death, inhabited by carcases in fine tombs, instead 
of men.” At a dinner, to w'hich he w^as invited, “ all the 
guests had a fit of their fever; some shivering, others gnashing 
their teeth.” The inhabitants of the Bannat consist of 
Illyrians, or Raizes, who are a Scythian people; of 
Walachians ; Gipsies; and Germans, The town of Temeswar 
is situate upon the river Thames; written Temes, or Tamis, 
whence its name is derived *; at a small distance from a 

lake, 

(I) Travels in the Bannat, &c. p. 11. Lond. 1777- 

(4) “ Id aiuem nppidum, vulgo Temesuar, ab flmnine Temesd prseterlabente, nomen 
accipit.” t'idf Pclrum Bi»arum, lib. de Bello Pannonico, apud Rer, Hungar, Script. 
p.A7b. J'> aneqf. 1600. 
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CHAP. III. lake, called Becziterech. Some authors have maintained 

'>..1 11. y I / 

that this was the antient Tbmes, or Tomaia, or Tom, whither 
Ovid was exiled'. Mahomett the Vizir of Solyman the Second, 
besieged it in 1521, and captured the town, after a gallant 
defence on the part of the garrison, consisting of Spaniards, 
Hungarians, and Germans. A description of the siege, 
written by JoA» commonly called Sambuctis, in 1552, 

was published in the Appendix to the Decads of Bonfinius''. 
Temeswar is considered .as one of the strongest fortified 
places in all Hungary*. 


(1) Hlstoire ct D&criptian da Royautne de Hon^ic, liv. iii. p. 3 S 5 . Paris, 
1666. 

(2) Vide Espugnat. Arcia Teomaari, apud Rer. Hangar. Decad. Antonii Bon&iii, 
p, 6O7. FTancqf._158\. 

( 3 ) " Ladislaus confeitim inde abiens, qaam celenrim^ petit Caatellum, 7 t'me> 
Mttarum nomine, sitam in inferiori PannoniA, opere naturAque et prccBidio imprimis 
moaitam." Script, Rerum Hungarw. EpU, Auxoat, p. 252 . Franco/. 16OO. 
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FROM THE CAPITAL OF THE BANNAT, TO THE GOLD AND SILVER 

MINES OF CREMNITZ. 


Bad air of the Bannat — Komlos — As^cl of the Country — Mohsin — 
River Tibiscus— Segedin — Kctschemet—Gipsies of the Bannat—their 
mode of washing Gold —^Jazyges Metanastsc— Pest —Coniitatus 
Festhiensis— Biula—Palace —Sicambria— History of Buda — Popu¬ 
lation of the two cities—Theatres rf Pest — University—Public Library 
—Cabinet of Natural History — Revenue—Botanic Garden—Town of 
Pest—Public Buildings—Road to Gran—Remains of the Latin 
language — Gran — Population—Mineral Springs—Flying Bridge—r 
Bakabanya—Situation of the Gold Mrne—Rich quality of its Ores— 
Mode of estimating their value—Manner ofwashing the arenaceous Gold 
and Silver—Entrmce to the Mine—Road to Schemnitz—Approach to 
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liuii air of the 
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Koinlu!). 


Aspect of the 
Couotiy. 


the 7'own — Schemnitz—College of Mines—-Chemical Laboratory — 
Students—Uniform of'the Mines—Road to Crenmitz—Lead Foundry 
—Crenmitz—Gold Mine—yfpiHiarance of the Ore—its Matrix- 
Imperial Mine—Statistical account of the Mmes—Process for the 
Reduction of the Ores—Crude fusion—livaporation of the Sulphur 
—Lnriched fusion—The Jusion upon Lead —Purification Furnace — 
Beautiful process Of separating the Gold from the Silver —Average 
Produce of the fiHnes — Essay in g-house — Mint. 

It was not to be expeetpd tliat we should pass through 
such a morbid atniosphcre as this of Temeswar, vt itliout 
experiencing some -of jthe effects of its bad air; for where 
the inhabitants cannot secure themselves from the attacks 
ot fever, strangers are almost sure to become its victims. 
VVe were all more or less affected by it; but the servants, 
probably from being less attentive to their diet, were seized 
with such violent paroxysms, during the first part of our 
journey, that after leaving the town, we could only proceed 
three posts, {May 0,) as far as Komlos. Here a calf was 
killed, at the door of our chamber; and within the same hour 
part of it was served for our dinner. In this country, as 
in Flanders, the traveller has no sooner quitted one place of 
relay, than he sees the church belonging to the next, during 
his whole route. These straight roads in the liannat 
are excellent, and the post-horses are generally good. 
The prospect exhibits immense pastures, ’with herds 
grazing; cows, sheep, and horses; or wide fields, w ithout 
inclosures, covered with corn. Various aquatic fowls 
frequent the plains; among which we saw storks with 
red legs and bills. The Hungarian dress, commonly 

called 
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called Hessian in England, consisting of pantaloons, with .cuAP.jiy. 
military half-boots to which spurs are fastened, is so 
universal, that it is worn both by boys and men. 

The remains of small Roman tumuli, used as marks ot 
distance along the old Roman roads, are as common here 
as in Tttrkei/. At Komlos we were amused by seeing a 
party of IValachians, in a group, seated upon the ground, 
playing with cards, noisy and quarrelsome; offering, 
together with their language,. strong proofs of their 
resemblance to other descendants of the Romans, in Italy, 

W’ho are constantly thus occupied in all the principal towns 
of that country. A disposition for gaming cannot well be 
considered as a national characteristic; because it is found 
in every country, however barbarous or enlightened : yet 
there are some tribes more universally distinguished by this 
vice than others; as the wild Irish, and wilder (^almuchs. 

Gaming is perhaps unknown among the lurks, who are 
nevertheless fond of amusements which exercise the under¬ 
standing without gratifying avarice. The real truth is, that 
although youth and liberality have been considered as the 
excitements of a passion for play, the disposition is always 
an indication of selfishness; therefore barbarous nations will 
be found the most addicted to gambling. 

jjfay 7 .—Campaign country, and good roads, as before, 
to Moksin/a place remarkable only for its beautiful Greek Mok,in. 
church, which would be exhibited as a curiosity even in 
Tvondon. Thence to Kanitsha, where we crossed the river 
Them, the western boundary of the Bannat. By the side 
of this river, the mercury in Fahrenheit’s thermometer, at 

noon, 
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noon, stood at dl**. The Theiss is the Tibiscus of Ptolemy, 
and the Tibesis of Herodotus. By Latin authors it was 
termed PaTtssus *. It rises in a mountain called Kalkhcrg, in 
the county of Maromarus, upon the confines of Transylvania 
and Russia; whence it traverses all Upper Hujsgarv west-- 
ward: afterwards, flowing from north to south, and receiving 
many tributary streams, especially the Marisus, before its 
junction with the Danube, it falls into that river, near to 
Belgrade. Such is the astotnishing quantity of the fishes taken 
in this river, that a thousand carp have been sold for less 
than four shillings of our money: indeed it has sometimes 
happened, that the fishermen, wanting purchasers, have 
either fattened hogs with them, or cast them again into the 
•w’ater“. This marvellous fecundity has been attributed to 
the communication which the waters of the country have 
with the salt mines'. Certainly there is no part of the 
world so productive in this respect. The Bedrac, which 
falls into the Tdnscus near to 'Tokay, is, in summer, so full 
of fishes, that the inhabitants say it is then swelled by their 
prodigious number: and, with regard to the Tibiscus, a 
saying is current in the country', that “ it contains two parts 

of 


(J) Dads, ut ait (Plinius), pulsis ad Palissum atiuaem, quetn ego detracti prim& 
syllabi Tisium, vel ut nunc vtilgb vocant Ttxam, accipio.*’ De admirandu Hungarue 
AquU, G. Whemer, apudRer, Hung, Script. p.SQA. Francof. tGOO. 

(2) Hist, et Descript, du Roy. de Hongrie, liv. i. p. 30. Paris, 1688. 

(3) “ On attribuc cette grande fertility 4 la communication qu’ont ces eaux avec les 
mines de sel," &c. Le Royaume de la Hongrie, p. 94 . A Cohgne, I 686 . See also Sam^ 
tucus, dt Reb. Hunger. apud Bonfinium, p. 76 O. Francof. 1361. 
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of water and one of Jkhes*." It antiently separated Dacia ^ chap, iv. 
from the land of the Jazyges MetanastuE, who still retain 
the name of Jaz, and a different language from that of the 
Hungarians*. Having quitted the Bannat, we proceeded 
through Horgos, over sandy roads, to Segedin; a wretched 
dirty straggling town, with a small fortress. The inn here, 
called the Gulden Adler, was filthy and detestable; the 
mistress of it being drunk and insolent. There had been a 
fair, which was now concluded. ,We saw nothing that was 
good in S^edin, excepting its bread; and this was of an 
excellent quality. It served, during the wars with the 
Turks, as did many more obscure towns of Hungary, to 
intercept the Turkish armies in their progress towards the 
rest of Europe; which caused the country to be denominated, 
by Christian nations, the shield and impregnable bulwark of 
Christianity ®. 

Saturday, May 8.—We found the roads so much 
improved, that we diminished the number of our horses; 
hiring only four for our carriage, and three to convey 
the baggage. All the country between Segedin and 

Ketschemet, 


(4) This saying is given by Galeot. Martius, in his elegant little tract De DictU 
el Faiiis Matthiae, printed at Fran^orlin l600. (cap. 6.) " Tihiscuin, Ttlium 
vocant, non valdi latum, sed profundum, qui adcbpucosBS est, ut fama sit apud accolas, 
duos Ulimjluvii partes esse aquas, lerfiam vero pisces.” 

(5) ** Porrb extat nunc quoqne Jaxygum natio inter Honcaros, quos ipsi voce 
decurtati Jax vocant, ac retinent iidem etiamnum linguam suant avitam et peculiarem, 
Hungarlcae ihsgimilam.** Georgia Whemera, ubi supra. 

(6) Velut Dai Opt. Max. hominumque consensu et arbitrio, Hungaria &cta est 
clypeui et ant Chrhtiasitatis inexpugnabilis." Lansio, Oral, pro HungariA, 
p.S8S. 
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CHAP, iv.^ Ketschemetf a distance of thirty-six English miles, is flat 
and swampy. It improves a little towards Ketschemet, 
because it is more cultivated ; but the rest resembles Kuban 
Tartary, being full of stagnant pools, where nothing is 
heard but the croaking of toads. The lye was beginning 
to be in ear. Two posts before arriving at Ketschemet, 
is a place called Felegyham: it seemed like a newly-built 
town, or large village, full of handsome structures, but erected 
in a straggling manner, like the bouses in Moscow ; and after 
a plan more resembling that of a camp, than of a fixed place 
of residence. There are some public edifices at Felegyhaza: 
the post-house here was' the best that we had seen, and the 
inn good; but the inhabitants rude and insolent to strangers. 
As soon as we began to perceive that this behaviour was 
characteristic of the people, we tried the experiment of 
treating them in their own way; which invariably made 
KeUchcm(:t. them become more civil. The inn at Ketschemet, called 
the Buck, was large and tolerably clean. Great preparations- 
were now making in all parts of this country for their fairs, 
of which they have one nearly eveiy week at Ketschemet, 
during the summer. To these fairs resort merchants from 
distant parts of Europe. One of them, a merchant from 
Trieste, arrived with a fine lady, who was his wife, 
and took possession of the room next to ours. The 
whole of his merchandize consisted in Saints: he had 
brought a sufiScient cargo to supply all the fairs in Hungaryi. 
White Tokay sold here for two ^ins and a half the bottle. 
The red wine of Buda is clear, strong, and of a good flavour; 

but 
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but heating and astringent in its quality. Hitherto we had ^ chap, iv. 
found all the district we had passed through inhabited by a 
If'^alacliian peasantry, having seen few genuine Hungariam. 

The Walachians of the Bannaf bear a very bad character; 

and perhaps many of the offences attributed to the gipsies 

may be due to this people, who are the least civilized and 

most ferocious of all the inhabitants of Hungary /The prisons 

were full of them. Many of the disorders committed by 

the Walachians in Transyioania anff the Bannat have been 

attributed to the influence of their priests, who arc called 

Popes. It has been calculated that.in twenty executions 

for capital oflences, there is always one Pope*. The gipsies ti*e 

of the Bannat get their livelihood, like those of Walachia, 

by rambling about as blacksmiths and itinerant musicians. 

In winter they cut spoons, ladles, troughs, and other 
implements of wood. During summer they go nearly 
naked, and are then employed in washing gold from the 
sand of the rivers and plains. Their manipulation has been Their mo,ie..t 

* wutbih$Ciol(l. 

fully described by Francis Dembsher, in an appendix to the 
Letters of JSorn to Ferber *: its very simplicity denotes its 
antiquity; and it is probably practised now, by these gipsies, 

as 


(1) “ Genus homioum durUsimutn, nec' nisi armentis et pecoribus, plerumque 
etiam fnrtivo pecorum et cquorura abigentu se alentes. Hi, more suo, pilosis seu 
hirsulia e* ian& caprinl conteatis, su&que mann elaboratit amiciuntur veitibus, nullis 
penitns Icgibus humanis obsequentes.” Clwrograpbia TransylvanUm, Georgia A. 
Reychersdarg, upud Rer, Hmgaricar. Scriptor. p. 56 q. Franco/. l600. 

(3) See Townson’s Travels in Hungary, Chap. 11. 

(3) Travels through the Bannat of Temeswar, &c. p. 76. Land. \777. 

VOL. IV. 4 P 
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CHAP. IV. as it was by the Romans in the same country. It consists 
in nothing more than pouring the sand, mixed with water, 
over an inclined plane; the heavier particles of the gold 
remaining upon the surface, while the lighter siliceous 
particles and impurities are washed away. This, in fact, is 
the plan pursued in the great washing-houses at Schemnitz, 
only upon a larger scale. Sometimes the inclined plane is 
covered with woollen cloth, to which the gold adheres: 
wanting the cloth, the gipsies now and then use, for the 
same purpose, the more antient substitute of a fleece. The 
manner of collecting gold dust in sheep's fleeces, upon 
inclined planes, is repfesented in the curious old work of 
George Agricola'. In the rivers of Colchis, the custom is 
still retained of placing sheep-skins in the beds of the Pliasis, 
and other auriferous streams, to collect particles of gold: 
hence the dedication of such fleeces to the Gods, and the 
fabulous history of the Argonautce as far as it related 
to the golden fleece. The more common manipulation 
among the gipsies of the 'Bannat, is very like that of 
Walachia which we have already described. It is per¬ 
formed by means of a plank of lime-tree, six feet in 
length, and an inch and a half in thickness. At the 
upper extremity is a small trough; and across the board 
are ten or twelve grooves or furrows, cut in the wood. 
This plank is elevated at one end, at an angle of about 
forty-five degrees. The sand is put into the trough, at the 

upper 


(l) Georgii Agricolse de Re Metallic^, libri 12. &c. p. 262. Baal. IGSJ- 
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upper end; and thence, by plenty of water, washed down chap. iv. 
the sloping of the board'. The gold dust tails, during this 
process, into the higher grooves, whence it is scraped or 
brushed off. It might be supposed that a great deal of 
gold is lost by this careless method of collecting it: but 
long experience has made the gipsies very expert; they 
know how to distinguish the richer from the poorer sands ; 
and a careful examination of the sand, after they have 
washed it, proves that hardly a particle of gold escapes 
them during the operation. The families supported by 
gold-washing are very numerous; but the gains of each are 
very inconsiderable, being barely sufficient to excite their 
industry, although the value of many thousands of florins 
of gold be annually produced in this manner’. The 
auriferous sand is not only taken from the beds of the 
rivers, but likewise from the banks, and even from pits in 
the adjacent ground. These pits are commonly four feet or 
more in depth. In digging them, the workmen find four 
strata. The first is a stratum of vegetable mould; the 
second, loam, and an alluvial deposit of pebbles; the third 
consists of the auriferous sand and pebbles; and the 
fourth, of slate, clay, marie, and coal*. The auriferous 
stratum is constantly parallel to the bed of vegetable mould, 
and the coal as constantly lies below it. The gold obtained 
by washing* is always native, and in the form of a fine 
dust: the sand containing it is also mixed with black and 

splendent 

(2) See die Vignette to this Chapter. 

(3) Travel!! in the Bannat, &c. p. 88. Ltmd. 1777- 

(4) Ibid.p. 77. 
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CHAP. IV. splendent particles of highly magnetic iron, garnets, and 
mica. Among the animals of the country should be noticed 
a race of shepherds’ dogs, of a white colour and noble size; 
also a breed of immense mastids: some of them were as 
large as the famous dog taken at Belgrade, some years ago 
in the possession of the King of Naples. The oxen are 
remarkable for the superior size of their horns. The horses 
used for posting arc often excellent; but the management 
of the post is ill regulated, and of course badly conducted. 
We observed at Felegyhaza a particular breed of hogs, very 
Jong in the back, and of great size, of a sandy colour. 
Ketschemet is a considerable towm: it contains sixty-five 
thousand inhabitants. It would be absurd to say that all the 
women of this country are scolds, because the few that we 
saw were so; but it is a fact, that we hardly entered into 
any dw'elling without finding a scolding housewdfe. The 
mistress of the inn at Ketschemet made every part of it 
resoujid with her vociferations: and we were considerably 
amused by the circumstance, as a long time had elapsed 
since we had been in a country where any thing like 
authority could be said to reside in the female part of the 
community. The great Plain, lying between the Theyss 
and the Danube, in which Ketschemet is situate, was that 
which the Jazyges Metanasten formerly inhabited ; it is two 
hundred and fifty miles in length, and almost an e*qual number 
in breadth; and the boorish race now tenanting this district 
are singularly distinguished, in their manners and customs, 
from the inhabitants of the rest of Hungary. In the sandy 
heath between this place and Pest were formerly held the 

Diets 
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Diets and great asseinblurs c»f the people; and here they elected 
the antient sovereigns ot‘ Hungary. Upon those occasions, 
the plain was covered with a camp, containing from eighty 
to a hundred thousand tents. 

May g. —We came from Ketschemet to Pest, a distance 
about equal to thirty-six English miles: it is divided 
into six posts, or stations. The first part of this distance, 
although well cultivated in some places, is flat and sandy, as 
far as///ares, the third i?ost from Ketschemet; resembling 
the steppes of Russia, not only in its aspect, but also with 
regard to its plants and animals. VVe collected some rare 
plants in this sandy district; and 6ften noticed an animal 
like a squirrel, burrowing in the sand, like the hUsitc ol the 
South of Russia. Numbers oftbc.se little quadrupeds appeared 
running into their burrows. They are ot the Marmot 
kind; resembling that animal in their mode of life'. I hese 
])lains would be, in fact, a continuation of the Russian 
steppes, extending from the Danube not only to the country 
south of ff'tjronetz, but even to the most eastern part of 
Sil)cria, were they not separated from them by an almtment 
of the range of the Carpathian mountains, which divides 
them from the Campo Ijongo of Russia and MoUatna. We 
met some caravans laden with Hungarian tobacco. At 
Inarcs there was a neat and good inn, where we dined. 

Thence proceeding through the villages of Oesa and 

Soroksar, 

(1) Perhaps the Arctomys CitUlus, mentioned by T)r. Townson (Travels tn Hung. 
f.4.)} but diflenng from the Suslic. Describing ihc same plain. Born says that Jt is 
covered with the Glarea Linneei, ni«cd with smaU broken shells. 
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Pbit. 


<imutatut 

JPalhiauU. 


Soroksar, we had no sooner quitted the last than we beheld 
the spires of Pest, and the citadel of Boda, situate upon 
different sides of the Danube, at the foot of a chain of 
mountains, which rise with grandeur upon the western side 
of the river. The Danube separates the two cities, in other 
respects one. Buoa is upon an eminence above the western, 
and Pest below upon the eastern bank. Pest is a very large 
and handsome city. We were conducted to its principal inn, 
called The Seven Electors. ^ The streets are full of shops; and 
there are two theatres: there is also a handsome theatre at 
Buda. Wc were quite surprised by the magnificence of 
these two cities, of Which so little intelligence has been 
communicated to other parts of Europe. Pest, situate in a 
plain, is adorned with public edifices, erected in a style of 
grandeur and elegance: it also boasts of a University, 
although as little known to the Universities of England, as 
Camliridge and Oxford are to its Hungarian professors. All 
its buildings are constructed of a porous lumachella, brought 
from the quarries of Budd, upon the other side of the 
Danube: its form is quadrangular; and it gives its name to all 
the neighbouring country,. which is hence denominated 
Comitatus Pesthiensis ; the whole of Hungary being divided, 
like Oreat Britain, into counties. Between the two cities. 
Pest and Boda, there is an immense bridge of boats, three- 
quarters of a mile in length. During the wars with Turkey, 
this place suffered much, being often taken and retaken: 
it is entirely commanded by the citadel of Buda, so that 
every part of it was exposed to the cannon from the 
opposite heights. As soon as we arrived, we hired a lackey, 

and 
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and sent him to engage a box at the theatre ; whither we chap. iv. 
afterwards repaired, to see the comedy of “ Pefer the Great 
and his favourite Mcntchikof." The tlieatre was dark and 
small; and the piece Sv) duU, and ill performed, that wc did 
not remain until its conclusion. 

May 10.—^'rhis day the Turkish Ambassador arrived, at 
another inn, called The White Boat. As soon as wc had 
breakfasted, wc waited upon the Governor of Pest (Baron 
Leeuwen), and afterwards upon the Governor of Buua, 

(General Orft), requesting a passjmrt, and j)ermission to 
visit the mines of Schemnitz and Cremnitz. We were assured 
that we might go to any of the Hungarian mines, without 
any other passport than that which we had brought from 
Constantinople. At Buda we heard that the Diet would nu.v. 
soon be assembled at Preshurg, and that the Prince of the 
Palatinate was there. We were permitted to see the palace Paii-rp, 
belonging to his Highness, as it was furnished by the 
present Emperor of Russia, after the marriage of the Prince 
with his sister. It was really magnificent: indeed there 
are few finer palaces in Europe; and the furniture bespoke 
the wealth and pomp of the sovereign by whom it was 
presented. Among other articles, there was a table of 
very great size, which consisted entirely of massive silver, 
embossed, and ornamented with sculpture: the other tables 
were each of one entire mass of coloured glass. We saw also 
a superb collection of the most costly minerals of Siberia 

The 

(l) Among tbene may be mentioned a superb crystal of IVoyram (the ferruginal 
Scheelin of HaUy and ol Brogniarl), in its matrix ; also a ruby of the sise of a hazel¬ 
nut } and many of the gold ores of Siberia. 
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CHAP. IV. Xhe ball-room was of immense magnitude ; and many of 
the other apartments were adorned with the richest tapestry 
of Petersburg, copied after paintings by some of the best 
masters. The view from a balcpny of the palace, elevated 
upon a rock above the Danube, exhibited one of the most 
striking sights we ever saw ; owing to the peculiar nature 
and grandeur of the objects presented to the eye: it 
consisted of an extensive prospect of the Danube, diversified 
by islets covered with trees, the Jpng bridge of boats, and 
the whole city of Pest,' with all the campaign country 
intervening between this river and the Td)kcus, the gardens 
of the palace, and theisu6Mr&«, backed by lofty mountaitis 
which surround the city. Buda is well built, and more 
magnificent in its appearance than Pest ; but both together, 
added to the advantages of their situation upon the Danube, 
their numerous gardens and diversified appearance, make 
this a delightful place of residence. Before the invasion 
of Hungary by the Turks, Buda was the capital of the 
country. Some writers have believed that it was cither 
the CcTRTA of Ptolemy, or the Aquia’cum of the Itinerary 
of Antoninus'', but, according to Bonfmus, the antient name 
SictaHinia. of Buda was Sicambria'; and it was called Buda, from 

Bleda, 


(1) Reyaume ie la Hongrie, chap. 7. p. 45. Cologne, 1686. « Elle estoit appellee 
AauiHCUM dans lea tempg de I'ancienne Pannonie, et selon d'autreaCerKTA on SotvA.” 
Vojf. Hut. de Royaume de Hongrie, liv. iii. p, ISJ. Parvs, 1688. 

(2) " Quinetiam Budam fratrein, c«i guberoalionem Scfthise, sedificaDdumqiie 
urben) in Danubii ripl. Stcambrueyue minis, Budam dcinde dictam delegarct, dolo 
captum iiiterfecit.” Hde Ant. Bon^nium, Rer. Fngar, Decadis Llih. m. p.53. edit. 
Sambuci. Frantof. 1561. 
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Bleda, the brother ot' AflUa, who had received that ciiaimv. 
appellation*. Several Roman antiquities remain in dillerent 
parts of the town*. By the Germans, Buda is called Offer/, 
or, as we should say, Oven: owdng to its natural sudatv/’ies, 
or hot baths*. It is divided into tw'o parts. Upper and 
Bower. They still shew the remains of structures built here 
by Matthias Corvh/us, king of Hungary, and by his pr(ide- 
cessors. This city was taken by Sultan So/i/inan, August L'O, u f.>r; ■! 

ISiiita. 

152 (); and recaptured by FerdU/and the Fi/'sf, king of 
Bohemia, brother of the Emperor Charles the Fifth, in the 
follow ing year. In by the treason of the garrison, 

it fell again into the hands of Solyman, who afterwards laid 
siege to Fienna. It remained in possession of the Turks 
until the famous siege of Buda in lOsO, when it was 
again taken, (Sept. 2 ,) after a terrible conflict, in which 
several young noblemen of England acted as volunteers. 
hord George Saville, second son of the Marquus of FJalifax, 
signalized himself at this siege, and died of the wounds 
he received. The young Fitz-James, natural son of 
James the Second, was also wounded upon the occasion". 

' Among 


(3) " Rleddmque, fratrera, quern plcriqnc Budam appellant," fee. tbid. p. 52. 

(4) Ttnvnsm found hero many Roman inscriplions, none of which were seen by 
us: by some one of these, the antient name of tliis place might be determined. 
Townson also mentions a Roman suoabium. See Travels in Hungary, chap. 4. 

(5) " Nunc a furnis calcis, quae oliro ex lapidibus illic coquebatur, vocant." 
Atila, Nicfialai Olahi, cap.12. p. 880. Franco/. 1581. 

(6) The author finds this recorded by a French writer, and, .as a curious circumstance, 
has inserted it. {Histmre de Hongrie, &c. Liv. Troitieme, p. I5p. d Paris, 1688.) 
Rut tire contrary is decidedly atUrmed by Bishop Burnet, in the “ History of his own 
Times:” for, speaking of Fitz-James, the Bislrop says, “ He made two campaigns in 

.1 Q Hungary, 
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Among the artillery that fell into the hands of the victors, 
were four pieces of cannon, of enormous calibre, called the 
Four Evangelists', In the citadel were found a great quantity 
of valuable manuscripts and rare books, belonging to the 
library of the antient kings of Hungary: these were removed 
to Vienna, by order of the Emperor. The lower town, or 
suburb of Buda, is inhabited by Jews; the upper, covering 
the heights above the Danube, resembles, by its situation and 
appearance, an antient acroj^lis. . In the lower town there 
are natural hot springs'', supplying the baths for which it is 
renowned ; but in the hill whereon the citadel stands there 
are also fountains, in which the temperature of the w^ater is 
so different, that a person immersing his hand can hardly 
endure the coldness. The inhabitants of Buda amount to 
twenty-two thousand; those of Pest, to sixteen thousand"; 
making altogether a population equal to thirty-eight 
thousand persons. 

Upon our return from Buda to Pest, we dined with 
Baron Leeuwen; and were introduced to the Baroness, a 

lady 


Hungary, that were little to his honour: for as his Governor diverted the allowance 
that was given for keeping a table, and sent him always to eat at other tables j so, 
though in the siege of Buda there were many occasions given him to have distinguished 
himself, yet he had appeared in none of them." See Burnet’s Hist. voL I. p.yss. 
also Rapin, vol. II. p, 764. Land. 1733. • 

(1) **11 y avoit entr'antres quatre canons d'une grosseur extraordinaire qu'on 
appellait lies Quatre Evangilistes, qui portoient 130 livres de bale.” Hisipke du 
Royaume de Hongrie, liv. iii. p. l6g. Pam, i668. 

(2) The teibperataie of the water in the hot baths, if estimated at the source, 
equalled about 135* of Fahrenheit. 

(3) Townsoo’s Travels in Hungary, chap. 4. 
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lady of the most extraordinary beauty, unaffected simplicity, . 
and polished manners. She conveyed us in her carriage to 
visit a garden in the neighbourhood of Pest, laid out 
according to the English taste. The Baroness Leeuwen had 
the name of Iknianovich before she married; and being 
nearly related to an English Countess, she made many 
inquiries respecting our Country. We then went to the Theatre of 
principal theatre, to see the comedy of Inkle and Yarico 
performed in the German language. The price of a box, 
to contain six persons, was three jhrins. The other 
theatre of Pest is appropriated solely to the amusement of 
the lower class of inhabitants; and the performances 
continue from morning until midnight; the audience 
changing with every piece that is acted. We repaired 
thither for a few minutes; and found, as we expected, 
a representation in which all sorts of absurdities and 
buffooneries were introduced, adapted to the taste and 
capacities of the persons present. After the comedy of 
Inkle and Yarico, we were amused, at the principal 
theatre, by a ballet. A new female dancer made her 
d6but, under circumstances somewhat extraordinary; being 
far advanced in pregnancy. This woman obtained 
unbounded applause; but in the astonishing leaps and 
turns she made, the exhibition was rather painful than 
pleasing. We were much struck by the general beauty 
of the Hungarian women at Pest: perhaps there is not 
in the German empire a town where there are so many 
handsome females in proportion to the number of 

inhabitants; 
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iiivenity. 


PiiMic 

Library* 


Cabinet of 

Natural 

History. 


inhabitants; and it is said that they are more remarkable 
for the elegance and taste of their dress than the women 
of Vienna. * 

May 11.—^After breakfasting with the Governor, we 
were conducted to the University. Entering the Public 
Library, we were met by the Professors; who requested 
that we would inscribe our signatures, and the places 
of our residence in England, in a register containing the 
names of all foreign visitants. As soon as we had so 
done, and also added that we were members of the 
University of Cambridge, we were amused by a question 
from the prineipal l^ecturer, who came towards us with 
a large atlas in his hand, requesting that we would 
point out to him the situation of Cambridge; as neither 
he, nor any of his brother Professors, had ever heard of 
the existence of such a University. When we liad satisfied 
his curiosity in this respect, as he was making a pompous 
explanatory speech in Latin, we begged he would spare 
himself the troulde of an apology: assuring him, that 
if he were to honour Cambridge w’ith a visit, a similar 
question might be put to 'him respecting the situation 
of the University of Pest. I’he Public Library is a very 
spacious room, resembling, as to its interior, the form of 
our Senate Home at Cambridge. It contains all the best 
editions of the classics, and also some manuscripts; but 
none of the latter merit a particular notice. The cabinet of 
Natural History is more remarkable: it contains sixty 
thousand minerals; but they are displayed without 

classification. 
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classification, and the specimens arc of the most ordinary iv. 

kind. ITie compartment relating to Botany has been better 
attended to; the plants being systematically arranged, 
according to the Lhmcean system, and they are in good pre- 
ser\'ation. There is, moreover, a valuable and very extensive 
Zoological collection of quadrupeds, birds, fishes, reptiles, 
and insects: also a magnificent Museum of preparations in 
wax, for students in Anatomy: this part contains a revolting 
exhibition of monsters. The annua] revenue of the University , 

amounts to twenty thousand pounds sterling of our money; 
four thousand of which are reserved for the payment of its 
Professors. The Botanic Garden iS near the town : it is 

Oaructi. 

maintained in good order, and serves as a promenade for 
the higher class of inhabitants. We prevailed upon our 
fellow-travellers, the Tmkkh Ambassador, and ¥m\cc Murtizi, 
to accompany us thither; thinking that a garden might 
j)ossibly be suited to Turkish taste; but persons educated 
in Constantinople are invariably characterized by a total 
disregard of all objects connected in any degree with taste 
or with literature. We afterwards conducted them to 
Buda, to visit the palace: here nothing attracted the 
Ambassador s notice, excepting the rich tapestry. 

Among the few antiquities we saw in Pest, we noticed 
a large column of red porphyry in the principal street, and 
three pillars' of the Giatlo Antico marble in the coffee¬ 
house. The only remaining Turkish edifice is a mosque, 
now converted into a church. This town has neither 
fortifications nor dtadel. The garrison consists of three 

b^talions 
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HAP. IV. battalions of infantry, and a company of grenadiers. The 
•irn of Pest. religious sects here are Catholics and Lutherans: the 
languages, Hungarian and German. The commerce is 
carried on by Greeks: it consists in corn, wine, tobacco, 
pottery, horses, and almost every article of luxury or 
convenience. Perhaps the only vianvfojcture known in the 
place, and which seems to be peculiar to Pest, is that of 
turning upon a lathe the large tobaoco-pipe bowls of the 
Keff-kil, imported from, Constantinople. Some that we 
brought with us from Turk^ were re-manufactured here. 
They are soaked i n water during twenty-four hours, before they 
undergo this process: ahd one cause of the extraordinary 
price afterwards demanded for these pipes, arises from a loss 
sustained in the operation ; a great number of them proving 
porous, and full of small cellular cavities like worm-holes, 
after they have begun to turn them upon the lathe; these are 
Public therefore cast away, as worth nothing. The public buildings 
Buiidineo. Pest, besides those already mentioned, are, the Hospital, 
situate without the town; and the Jiarracks, having the 
appearance of a palace occupying an entire street: the 
front of this building is ornamented with statues. There 
are also two Convents, one of which is for Franciscans, 
besides the Public Baths. 

This day, being the last of our remaining in Pest, the 
Governor gave a splendid public dinner; and in 'the evening, 
after the theatre, being accompanied by his lady, he 
partook of a small supper at our inn, with a view of 
meeting the Turkish Ambassador, who came accompanied 

by 
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by Prince MUrdzi, The next morning, (Mfly 12,) having 
taken leave, with great regret, of the Baron and Baroness 
Leeuwcn, by whom we had been so hospitably entertained, 
we crossed once more the bridge of boats to Buda, and took 
the road to Gran. Our journey conducted us through 
a delightful valley, covered with corn, having on each 
side of it mountains planted with vineyards to their 
summits. All this part of Hungary is highly cultivated, 
rich, and populous. The traveller sees everywhere pleasing 
villages, filled with healthy inhabitants; and the towns are 
not only clean, but elegant. The aspect of the country is 
also rendered gay in this season of thfe year, by the appearance 
of cheerful peasants working in their vineyards, with their 
wives and children: perhaps there is no part of the world 
where a better attention is shewn to the culture of the vine. 
Having left the Danube upon our right, the road extending 
betw'een the mountains upon the left, we passed through 
Woroschwar and Dorogh, where we quitted the grand route to 
Vienna, in order to visit the mines of Schemnitz and Cremnitz. 
In more than one instance we observ^ed the Latin, as a 
general language, in use among the inhabitants. We heard 
it spoken in the post-houses, hy Hungarian gentlemen, who 
were travelling; and probably it has continued in this 
country as it was left by the Romans when they were 
possessors cf the Dacian mines. Indeed there is no part 
of Hungary where Latin is not understood, even by 
the lower orders. TTieir pronuntiation of Latin ought, 

therefore,to be considered as likely to resemble the Roman: 

and 
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CHA P.IV. and that it really does resemble the Roman pronuntiation, 
may be proved by a curious specimen ot' lle/lenislic Latin 
preserved by Constantine Porphyrogenetes, in his Ceremonial 
of the Byzantine Court'. We had no sooner left Dorogh, 
than we saw the town of Gran, with its fortress, upon 
a hill; resembling, upon a smaller scale, by its upper 
and lower town, the acropolis and nty of Athens. The 
road lay through a most fertile valley; indeed the whole 
of this district, owing to the abundance of its productions, 
the beauty and grandeur of its scenery, and the tiourishing 
state of its inhabitants, is almost unparalleled. In the 
midst of the numeroiks gardens and orchards, we saw 
abundance of cherry-trees, and vineyards everywhere. 
The old citadel of Ch an stands upon a high limestone rock 
above the Danube; commanding the river so effectually, 
that it might easily prevent the passage of a single boat. 
The approach to the town is through an avenue of trees, 
planted, as in Flanders and Germany, upon either side of 
Oran, the public road. Gran is well built, and very clean. It 
was selected by a British Catholic, brother of an English 
Peer, as a place of residen9e for his family; after being 
prevented, by the Test Act, from serving in the English 

army. 


(1) See the very interesting " Trayels of Mr. Hobhouse, in Albania and Greece,” 
Let. 33. p. 551. Load. 1813. It iii also given by Mr. Harris, in bis “ PkiMogic^ 
Enquiries,” p.2g8, Lund. 1781. In the work whence Mr. i/arm derived it, pub¬ 
lished with Notes by Leichius and Reiskius, there arc many other traces of the 
Hellenistic Lalin. 
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army. Dr. To?/'n.s*ow* informs us that ho was hospitably cha p, iv. ^ 
entertained in the house of this gentleman, a Mr. Dormer^ 
who had obtained the rank of Major in the German 
service. That a town of such magnitude and striking 
appearance, instead of being conspicuous in our best 
mai)s, should hardly be found in any one of them, is 
remarkable’. It was called Strigonitm, but more antiently 
IsTHiPoLis; and the county is now named Sftigonia. It 
contains the tombs of ‘some of the Hungarian kings'", 
and was once the metropolis of the whole country*. Its 
destruction by the Tartars is mentioned by Ranzanus*. 

In its present state. Gran contains about Gooo inhabitants. Poiiukuon. 

Its 

(2) Si'i' Towuson’s 'I'ravels in Uungury, chap. 3. 

(3) li i.s fvt;n omitlecl in the Mappa Geographica Cursuum Veredariorum Hun- 
garia\‘ pnhliHhed .it f'ienna. D'Anville lays it down as Strigonie ; but ibii. is tlie 
name oi the enunty. 

(■I) Vid Her lliingar. Sciipt. p. 5“. 1. 34. ct p. 7£>. 1.55. Franco/. lO'tX). 

(5) “ Sed cflin Sthioonium in llung(irid, oau\cs ct fingntis pr.Trcllcrct civiiates,” 

See. {Chronica llungaronm Ranxani, lit. i. cap. 38. apud Rer. Hung. Snipl p. igs. 

Franco/. ItjOO.) " Strigonium, 1sti{ii'Ui.is autiquitus dicta, totias Huugurun piaBclare 
metroiKtlis." (7itd. /i/;.xxi. p. 213.) It i.s often extolled by the Hungarian writers, 
but particularly by Gaieolus Marlins, a bologMse Professtir of Languages, w ho accom¬ 
panied Matthias Corvinus from Italy, and became a schoolinaslcr in Hungary. 

Speaking of this city, he says: “ Strigonium oppidum Muiigarin; in ripis Danubii 
situm, a Buda quo seenndo fluminc descenditur, triginta millibus passuum distans, areem 
liabet in edito colle luunitissimain ct pulcherrimani. Nec immerito: tuit enini ali- 
qu.Tndo regum domus, et habitatio, et in cil arce teniplum, cujus pronatim, ct solbm 
porphyreo lapidc constructnm, a longe habens prospectuiii, vasis aureis, argcnieisque, 
nec non pulcherrimo et ditissimo sacerdotalinni vestimentoruin apparatu pote.'.t cum 
omuibas jure ceriare. Estquc Strigonium Hungaritc metropolis, cum opulcniissimo 
Arcliiepiscopatu.” Galeot. Marl, de Dictis el Faclis Malthia-, cap. 30. ap. Script. 

Rer. Hung. p. 385. Franco/. iGOO. 

(6) Chronica Hungarorum Banzani, ubi supra. See also tlie Decads of Borifinius, 

Uh.y’xfi. Dec.%, p, 300. edit. Sataiuci. Franco/, 1561. 

4 R 
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:ha p.iv. ^ Its archbishop enjoyed many and extensive privileges; 

among others, that of crowning the kings of Hungary \ 
and of creating nobles throughout the whole extent 
of his archiepiscopal domain. It is famous for its warm 
baths*: and Dr. Townson notices a manufacture for 
Minprai! extracting magnesia from the water, which is impregnated 
.I'riiig*. Epsom salt; a hundred cubic inches yielding 700 

grains of the sulphat of magnesia, together with a small 
portion of the carbonate qnd of the muriate*. Tiie Danube 
is here of very extraordinary breadth, compared with 
its general appearance: we passed it by means of a 
fiying-bridge, consisting of a large platform constructed 
across two barges, and held by other boats at anchor;— 
the most convenient kind of ferry known for the passage 
of large and rapid rivers. This kind of bridge is capable 
of conveying, at the same time, a great number of carriages, 
cattle, and passengers. The flying-bridge of Gran was 
provided with several small houses, a large bell and 
cupola, images, &c.—In the evening w e arrived at Parhany, 
situate, with regard to Gran, as Pest is respecting Buda. 
It is a small village, at the confluence of the Gran with the 

Danube, 


(1) " L’archevcsque mettoit autrefois la couronne aux rois 'd’Hongrie, le jour 
de leur sacre." {Royaume d'Hongrie, chap. 7. p. 62. Cologne, 1&86.) The game 
author has given {chap.\S. p.\6o.) an account of the ceremonies observed at the 
coronation of the Hungarian sovereigns. 

(a) The celebrated warm baths of Buda, Gran, and other parts of Hungary, are 
frequented by visitants from Poland, Russia, Germany, &c. 

(3) For other circumstances relating to its natural history, the Reader is referred 
to Dr. Townson's Travels in Hungary, chap. 3, 
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DanuhCf containing an excellent inn. Here, having left the . 
post-road, we hired horses according to what is called the 
Vorspan* in Germany; a species of impost upon the peasants; 
the price being by one-third less than the expense of 
post-horses\ 

May 13 .—We journeyed from Parkany by Koniend, 

Zelitz^, and Lewa, to Bakahanya; where there are mines of naubanva. 
gold and silver. The country wc passed through resembled 
the county of Kent; and was. remarkable for its high 
degree of cultivation. It was ten o’clock i*. m. before 
we reached Bakahanya, in one of those delightful evenings 
common at this season of thd year. The mine of 
Bakahanya is hardly mentioned by Born, although the works 
here have existed above four hundred years. Nothing can situaiinu of 
be more agreeably picturesque than its situation, between Miue. 
the town and the mountains; amidst groves of fruit-trees, 

that 

(4) The Forspan is used as a substitute for post-horses, where the latter cannot be 
had. The word Forspan is likewise used for those horses which, duiing war, are 
required by Government for the transport of stores, ammiuiiliou, sick, wounded. See. 

This Forspan is seldom paid. ^ 

(5) Wc paid only two florins for eight horses, one post, from Parkany to Kimend, 

Where great exjicdition is not required, a reduction of expense, equal to two-thirds of 
the price of posting, may be effected by travelling with tlie Forspan horses. 

(6) " We met upon this road an immense caravan of com, marching towards the 
Danube. The appearance of this beautiful country, although surrounded by mountains, 
reminded us of the county of Kent. The cottages are remarkable for their great 
cleanliness; and there arc numerous villages. The district between Zelitx and Lewa 
is the most beautiful imaginable, being full of rich meadows and fields of corn, 
everywhere thick set with noble oaks. We passed the Gran in a boat, before arriving 
at Leuta, a small but clean village j where, after some hesitation whether we should 
proceed by Bath or Bakahanya, we decided for the latter, on account of its mines." 

Cripps's MS. Journal. 
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:HA P. IV. that were now covered with blossoms; being also shaded by 
enormous oaks and other large trees of the forest. The 
inhabitants consider their Mine of Bakahanya as ranking 
vh quality ncxt in importance to those of Cremnitz, not only for tlie go/lrf 
itannually yields, but also for tlie.v/7/»t7’. In our account of the 
Tellurium mine at Nagyag, we noticed some instances where 
the ores of gold did not contain silver; t)tlicrwise it might 
be stated as a general observation applying to all the mines, 
whether of the north of Ilungary, .or ot the Bonnot, or of 
Transylvania, that every ore containing goi.d, contains also a 
certain jiortion of silver, 'i'his was afterwards stated to us 
by Professor Possern at Hchemnitz, and by otiicrs actpiainted 
with the Hungarian mines, as an observation admitting of 
no exception. And vice versa, every mineral, considered 
as an ore of silver, however pure the silver may appear, 
is also said to contain gold; even the richest sulphurcls 
of that metal, called vitreous and ductile silver ore'. 

The next morning {May l i) we were occupied in 
collecting minerals from the mine'. The ore dug here 
consists of clay and ochreous quartz. It is richer in gold 

, than 


(t) This does not, liowever, agree with Klaproth's analysi.s of the sulphnre.t of 
silver, who makes it to consist of eiejity-sevcn parts of sii.vp.ii, and fifteen of suli’hub. 
See Analytical Essays, vol. I. p l-io. Aond. IHOl. , 

(2) Besides the rich ore of ilie mine, which consists of yuartx penei rated by o«r»- 
Jerous clay, and by the oxide of iron, we obtained here the following minerals: 

1. Native gold, in t/uartx. 

2. Black silver, with outiferous pyrites. 

3. Sniphuret of silver, containing gold. 

4. Black silver, with primaiy crystab of tlie sulphat of barytes, t^c.fsfc.. 
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than that of any other mine in all Hungary; but it docs 
not hence follow that this is the most productive mine. 
It is hardly necessary to state, that the poorest mines have 
sometimes the richest ores; as in the example of the mine 
of natwe silver at Konigsherg in Norway. Owing, however, 
1o the rich quality of the Bakabanya ores, they have a 
method of estimating their value which reverses the method 
of calculation used at Schemnitz. The ores of the latter 
are called silver ores; those of thp former, gold ores. The 
miners of Schemnitz calculate that one mark of their silver 
contains so many deniers of gold: those ol Bakabanya, that 
a certain weight of their gold contains so many lotos' of 
silver. We obtained a great variety of specimens, but 
none of them equal in beauty to the minerals of Transylvania; 
among others, the rare mineral lately alluded to; namely, 
the ductile sulphuret of silver. It is more common at 
Schemnitz. The magistrates of the town accompanied us 
to see the mine and the works for stamping and washing 
the ore. In these there was nothing remarkable, excepting 
the manner of exhibiting the arenaceous gold and silver in 
the wash-houses. This is done* by a person holding in his 
hands a wooden vessel, containing the mud of the mine 
attenuated with water, which is shaken by repeated con¬ 
cussions of ,the vessel against his body. During this 
operation, atid frequently changing the water, the gold 
is gradually driven towards the side of the machine, in 

the 
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(3) See the Table of mights, &c. at the beginning of the Volume. 
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the form of a yellow shining mud; and the si&er is seen 
following it, in a state of extreme division, not unlike steel 
filings. We were admitted into the BakcAanya mine by 
means of a level, with the greatest possible facility:—but 
having to relate our visit to the larger mines of Schernnitz and 
Cremnitz, we shall not particularly describe its interior. The 
mountain itself is formed by an abutment of argillaceous 
schistus ; dipping under the great plain which extends towards 
Tyrnaw, and to the Danube '. 

The principal part of the road from Bdkabanya to 
Schernnitz exhibits that, grandeur of scenery which is repre¬ 
sented by the best pictures of Caspar Poussin : but some parts 
of it display the richer and milder dispositions of landscape 
characteristic of the paintings of Claude. The views of 
Schernnitz in approaching the town, and of Wind-schadt and 
Siege/sberg before reaching it, would be considered, by all 
admirers of beautiful scenery, as well worth a journey 
thither, independently of any other inducement. The road, 
although constructed in the midst of mountains, is not 
inferior, either in breadth or excellence, to any of the roads 
about London; and the traveller, surrounded by the sublimest 
natural scenery, sees to his surprise the greatest artificial 
labours accomplished with neatness, ornament, and economy; 
beautiful roads through recesses, and over, steeps, that 
would otherwise be impassable; churches crowning the 
most elevated summits; towns and villages; gardens and 
vineyards; all decorating, without diminishing, the wild 

grandeur 


(1) Born's Travels through the Bannat, &c. p. 193 . Land, 1777. 
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grandeur of the Hungarian Alps. If, for any other country 
and climate than his own, an Englishman were disposed to 
quit his native land, he might well be tempted to tix his 
residence in this part of Hungary ; to enjoy the beauties 
of nature, where the inhabitants, owing to their elevated 
situation, breathe a pure, wholesome, and bracing atmo¬ 
sphere ; and arc remarkable for active industry, and civility 
to strangers. By whatsoever side Schemvitz is approached, 
there is a full hour’s ascCnt before getting thither: but the 
acclivity has been rendered as easy as it was possible to 
make it; and in no part of it will the stranger complain of 
being retarded. 

Upon our arrival, we found the tow n prepared for the 
reception of the two princes. Anion and Reiner, brothers of 
the Empehor. The inn to which we were conducted 
deserves to be mentioned, as perhaps superior to every other 
in Europe; and certainly as the cleanest in the world. 
Such was the extraordinary neatness of the a]>artments, and 
of every thing belonging to them, that we would not permit 
the servants to bring our baggage into the chambers we 
occupied. It is true that this* might be in some measure 
owing to the expectation, universally entertained at the time, 
that the town w'ould become tilled with visitants of rank 
from Vienna,' accompanying the suite of the two Princes: 
but thp houses of Schemniiz are generally kept clean : 
many of them might vie, in this respect, with the neatest 
dwellings in Holland. There is here a College of Mines; 
and in no part of the world is the national importunce ot 
the science of Mineralogy more fully manifested. Uhe 

College 
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College consists of one hundred and twelve students, of 
all nations; but principally from Gennany. There was 
one student, however, even from Spain : where mineralogy 
is at its lowest ebb. The Chemical Lalwratoty belonging 
to this College is very spacious; and it is w’^ell furnished, 
at the expense of the Crown, with the apparatus necessary 
for making experiments. There are two Professors who 
deliver public lectures, Passern and Mhhling; besides a 
number of persons employed in giving private instruction. 
Professor Passern delivered lectures in Chemistry and 
Mineralogy. Professor Muhling's lectures were confined to 
the mechanical arts, and to the labours necessary in mining 
operations: these Lectures were illustrated by a great variety 
of models and mechanical instruments. Professor M 6 hling 
also bears the title of' a Counsellor of Mines. Soon after our 
arrival, we waited upon these gentlemen : and it is impossible 
for us to do justice, in this brief acknowledgment, either to 
the hospitality with which they received us, or to their patient 
and unremitted attention to all our inquiries; and to the 
readiness of their communications upon all subjects, when 
we applied to them for information. They conducted us to 
the Ijxboratory, where we found the students busily occupied 
in essaying the different ores, and in other experiments of 
metallurgic chemistry. These young men, who appeared to 
be generally about eighteen or tw'enty yearff of age, or 
upwards, wore the uniform of the mines. Some of them were 
of noble families; but the same M«//bnM, designating an officer 
of the mines, is worn by all the students, from the prince to the 
son of a peasant. It consists of a jacket of grey cloth, with 
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gold epaulets; black pantaloons; a girdle of black leather, 
with a gold clasp in front; and a short black leather apron, 
which is the most singular part of the dress, as it is not worn 
in front, but hangs behind. Tn this iimform they arc con¬ 
sidered as being properly clad, even to go to Court, if it w ere 
necessary ; wearing it at the public balls and assemblies: 
and the same drt?ss was worn, upon all public occasions, by 
the two brothers of the Ilinjifror, during the time they 
remained in Sclietunih. 

Maij l —As wc desired to accompany their I ligbnc.sses 
during their descent into the iniiivs, and they v\ere not 
expected before the evening of the tnexl day, we hastened 
forward to Cirmnitz, that we might avail ourselves of the 
interval before their arrival to visit the works at that place. 
The road to Crannitz lies nearly due north of Scliemiiitz. 
It passes through forests, and beneath hanging woods, or 
by the side of rivers, among the most beautiful villages. The 
first half of this distance is by a descent, from Schemnitz to 
a place called Yalack. At tw o hours’ distance from Scfieninifz, 
we came to what is called the Lead Foundry, ami halted to 
visit the fabric. It consists of several furnaces, employed in 
roasting pulverized galena, or sulphuret oj lead, so as to 
expel the sulphur. This powtUn* is spread out over a very 
lengthened superficies, upon the whole of which a flame 
is powerfully and continually impelled; being confined 
at the same time beneath the low arched roof of the 
furnace; the workmen from time to time raking the 
galena as it becomes partially tused, until the w bole ol the 
sttZ/iZ/Mr is driven olf. Alter leaving Yalack, wc ascended the 
whole way to Cremnitz, the oldest mining-toim in all 

VOL. iv. ^ s Hungary. 
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Hungary. Rain fell abundantly. Fortunately for us, 
upon our arrival at Cremnitz, a young Italian of Trieste, 
named Gayio, hearing of the coming of strangers, called 
at the inn; and after introducing himself as an agent 
of the mines and inspector of the mint, offered to conduct 
us to every thing worthy of notice. It is to his kindness 
that we are indebted for the accurate information we 
obtained rc.specting every thing that regards the mines 
of Crannitz. Having fii;st obtained permission from the 
magistrates and superior officers, he conducted us to the 
principal mine, prepared for the coming of the two Archdukes. 
This mine is the private property of individuals: it was 
visited by Joseph the Second, by Maximilian, and by other 
princes; being always selected for that purpose, owing to 
the extraordinary facility of its entrance. The passage into it 
is so commodious, that we were conducted in a carriage 
drawn by horses, which had been placed ready for the 
arrival of the Archdukes. We were two hours employed in 
the examination of its interior; being conducted to the vein 
of gold ore by levels kept everywhere clean and dry. The 
miners were then employed,in digging this ore; and as they 
had laid open a very rich part of it, we took the picks into our 
hands, and fell to work ourselves, that we might the better 
understand the nature of the vein. It consisted of white 
quartz, containing auriferous silver ore, and auriferous 
pyrites. The latter, when properly stamped and washed, 
yielded from two to three drachms of gold in the hundred. 
The direction of the vein was north and south, being at the 
same time inclined from the west towards the east, according 
to an angle which varies from 25 ® to 30 ® and 40 ". We 

brought 
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brought away several specimens of the ore, which we chap, iv. 

detached ourselves from the vein. Like many of the 

Hungarian auriferous oreSt it consists of clay, quartz, galena, 

and the oxide of iroti, traversing a porphyritic rock beneath a its Matrix. 

superincumbent stratum of slate. To the east of Cremnitz, 

it is separated from Newsohl by a steep mountain of the 

same porphyritic rock, covered with slate. Some years ago, 

the superficies of this mine, being too much excavated, 

gave way, and fell into the cavity of the mine, leaving 

an opening, in the form of a vast and frightful crater, 

like that of Fahlun copper-mine in Sweden, where the 

same accident occurred. When wc had brought our 

specimens of the ore out of the mine, and (ixamined 

them by day-light, we perceived tliat they all consisted of 

the same substance; that is to say, of auriferous quartz, 

speckled with minute glittering particles of auriferous 

pyrites, and penetrated cither by a buff-coloured clay, or by 

an argentiferous sulphuret of lead, and the oxide of iron. 

Having visited the interior of this mine. Signor Gayio 
conducted us to the Imperial Mine, to view the enormous 
machinery by which the pumps are worked for draining 
water from the mines; and the ore and rubble raised; and the 
workmen conveyed up and down. In every thing we 
witnessed, both here and in Transylvania, the art of mining 
is conducted upon so magnificent a scale, and at the same 
time with such discreet economy, that it must be confessed 
the Germans have left other nations far behind them in 
managing these important resources of national wealth. 

This is the first impression, made by viewing their superior 
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skill and industry in the art of mining; the apparent ease, 
neatness, and advantage, with which the works are carried 
on; the spacious entrances to their mines; their dry, airy, 
and cleanly levels; and the great encouragement given to 
the study of mineralogy, and to all mwing speculations. 
But upon a strict inquiry made into the statistics of the 
mines of Creinnitz, a second impression follow ed: it then 
seemed to us as if their gulden age was passed; ow iiig to 
conviction w^e had of thepovert}’ ofthcGer/wa// (.jovcrniucnt, 
and of its inability to advance the sums necc.^sary for carrying 
on the works. Therc.are several mines at Cremnifz; some 
belonging to individuals! others to the Crown. With r<-gard 
to those belonging to the Crown, ujion the success of 
which the w'clfare of all the others tlejiended, such had 
been the distracted state of the continental affairs, that 
Government, of latir years, had been compelled to appropriate 
to other purposes the moiKW necessary for their support: 
in consequence of this circumstance, at the time of our 
arrival, the public works languished, and the directors had 
been induced to have recourse to many impolitic and 
frivolous expedients. The average profit of these mines to 
individuals is reckoned as about e(|ual to the gains derived 
from them by iiovernnicnt. 

We shall now detail the w hole process for the reduction 
of the ore, from the first moment of its excavation, until 
the developement of the jirecious metals; as the same 
mode of treatment is used for all the Hungarian ores, and they 
are all brought to Cremnitz to lie smelted. Of the precious 
metals contained in the Cremnitz ore, silver being pre¬ 
dominant. 
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dominant, the value of the ore is always estimated according ^ chap, iv. 
to the si/ver: and as ii was said of the Bakaiiunya ore, tliat 
one mark of the gold contained from three to four lotoit jof 
silver, so at Cremnilz they reckon the average value of the 
ore l)V saying that one mark of tlic silver contains froiti nine 
to twenty detiicrs of gold. I'hc last process, that of separating 
the gold and»^7/’e/’, is very curitjus ; and w'c shall therefore 
be minute in its -explanation. Of all the works seen at 
Crcmnifz, thosi* ot' the grami Lahoratonj employed tor this 
purpose are the most interesting; hecanse they relate to 
an operation which is no where else conducted upon so 
grand a .scale, nor indeed does thei'c; exist such a Na/lomd 
lahora/orij in any other country. Although it may lx; 
considered as one of the finest chemical exhibitions in the 
world, it is rarely shewn to strangers. Clermaris delight 
in making a mystery of every thing ; but this proccs.s for 
the separation of tlie gold and silver being one r)f the 
principal resources of their empire, foreigners ought not 
to wonder at any difficulty liitherti> found in obtaining 
admission to the Laboratory. ^ 


I. The first operation wdth the produce of the mine is of f‘>r 

* * llic Hciluctii 

course that, common to all mines, of stamping the ore. But •Htui or*,, 
the richer ores are not submitted to the stamping machines'. 

They are casefully broken with hammers into small pieces, 
about the size of beans; which being mixed with lead, 

a single 


(l) 'I'lif rule is this;— when a //«(«/«/Imiulri'd wi'ight) of the ore docs not 
fnnta'm two lotos of Silver, it is sent u» the stamimg muehines. 
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a single operation of the furnace is sufficient for their 
reduc tion'. 

With regard to the common ores, after being stamped and 
ivashed, they are brought, in the form of a fine powder or 
sand, to Crernnitz. Here they are exposed to what is called 
the a'ude fusion; being simply smeltecf into a compound 
regulus, which is called lech; consisting of all the following 
metals, besides sulphur, — gold, silver, lead, copper, iron, 
arsenic, bismuth, and cobalt. —^'Fhis is ihe first operation. 

II. The second operation relates to the treatment of the 
lech, or result of the first crude fusion, 'rtiis is exposed to 
a furnace, the fire of which is regulated in the following 
manner. First, there is placed a layer of wood; then a 
layer of charcoal; and, lastly, a layer of the lech, broken 
into pieces. The fuel being ignited, the lech is here roasted 
for the evaporation of the sulphur. 

III. A third operq^ion then follows. After the lech haa 
been roasted, they ifed to it powder of the richer ores; 

and the whole is smelted in another furnace. This is called 

• « 

the second fusion, *r the fusion enriched. 

IV. The result, or regulus, obtained from the second fusion, 
is then carried to another furnace. Here it is again smelted, 

^ with 


(l) That is to say, it is reduced to a regulus, containing lead, and silver and gold: 
the separation of these metals is described in the sequel. 
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with the addition of the richest ores. This third fusion is 
called {\\c fusion upon lead; because when the furnace is The Fusion 

upon jtforf. 

tapped, and the metal begins to flow into a receiver made 
with charcoal and day, tliey cast l.ead upon it®; this, after 
melting, combines with tl)e gold and silver, and falls to the 
bottom ot the vessel. During this operation, the lighter 
metals—such as copper, iron, cohalt, bismuth, and arsenic — 
rise to the surface, and are raked off' in tlie form of scorifc, 
which they carry, as lech, to be fused again in the first 
operation. 'I’he lead thus combined with gold and silver 
is collected into large crucibles, and carried to the fourth 
fusion, or fifth operation, for the iseparation of the lead. 

This will now be described. 


V. The furnace used for the separation of the lead is 
called a purification furnace. The shape of it resembles 
a hollow sphere, whereof the upper part is so contrived, that 
it may be taken otTlike a lid, being raised by large chains’. 
Here the richest ores that can be procured arc added to the 
compound of lead, silver, and gold: and the whole is fused; 
not with charcoal, but by means of a flame drawn over 
the superficies, uninterruptedly, for twenty-four hours at 
the least. During this process, the lead becomes calcined. 

A portion 


(2) Sometimes, ii^tead of casting pure tend into the receiver, they iwe tor this purjwsc 
an ore oj had, as galena, which, by the intense heat, fuses in the same manner, amidst 
the other metals. 

(3) A beautiful model of ihe purification furnace is exhibited to the students at 
Srhcmniiz, by Professor MSb/ing .• but even the model is of enormous size j and without 
an engraved representation, the description of it must be defective. 
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CHAP. IV. ^ ^ portion of it is absorbed by the bottom of the furnace, 
consisting of wood-ashes and silica; another portion escapes 
in a gaseous form; but the greater part is raked off 
as it rises to the surface, in the form of galena, by men 
employed with instruments for that purpose. During all 
this operation, the gold and silver concentrate more'^ and 
more; until at the last they arc found, pure and combined 
together in a cake of metal, at the bottom of the purification 
furnace. Then follows the sixth, and the most beautiful of 
all the operations;—that of separating the gold from the 

silver. 

VI. The cake, or combined regulus of gold and silver 
obtained from {he purification furnace, is separated into thin 
pieces in this manner. It is melted, and, in a state of 
fusion, cast into cold water. By this means it is obtained 
w'ith a very extended superficies, and easily divided into a 
number of thin scales. These are put into immense glass 
retorts, of a spherical form, nearly filled with nitric add. 
Here the silver dissolves ; a gentle heat being communicated 
to the retorts, to accelerate the solution. It has been 

I 

usual to exclude foreigners from the great Laboratory where 
this takes place; but as we had witnessed ever}" oj)cration, 
we were also permitted to view the interior of this chamber. 
The sight was beautiful. It was a spacious and lofty hall, 
filled with enormous globes of glass, rangedf in even rows, 
whence the nitrons gas was escaping, in red fumes, to the 
roof; the solution of the silver being visible in all of them, 
by the cfi'ervescence it caused; the gold falling at the same 

time. 


Beautiful 
prueesh iif 
separating 
Ibe Gold 
from the 
Silver. 
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time, in the form of a black powder, to the bottom of every iv.^ 

retort. After the suiiitiun of the si/ocr is completely ellc eted, 
the acid containing the silver, by augmenting the heat, is 
made to pass into another retort, and thc^o/</ is left behind 
in the former vessel. Afterwards, increasing the heat to a 
great degree on the side of the stVeer, the whole of tlie acid 
is driven off, and the silver remains beautifully crystallized 
within the retort. All the gla.ss globes containing the crystal¬ 
lized silver arc then east into a common furnace, where the 
glass, by its levity remaining on the surface of the metal, 
is removed in the form of scoriie. 'I’his is the last operation. 

The go/r/ is smelted into ingots* of 12,000 florins each. 

The annual produce of go/dl and .siAw at Cremniiz amounts Aviragc Pr<>- 

* (Illi-f <if llir 

to 800,000 marks ot silvkk, and 3000 of ooi.n. The nitric Mim*. 
acid, of which such an immense pro])ortion is used in 
separating the gold from the silver, is not wasted during the 
process; much of it is collected during its evaporation, 
to be used again. A great quantity of this acid is made in 
the Lalioratory, by distilling equal parts of sulphat of iron and 
mtrat of potass; the product falling into the large glass 
retorts before mentioned. In the essaying laboratory, instead 
of the long process we have described for extracting the 
precious metals from their ores, two simple and easy 
experiments are sufficient. The first is a trial of the 
pulverized bre by cupellation. About a tea-spoonful of the 
pulverized ore, first weighed, is put into a small cupel, 
made of calcined bones: this being exposed to the heat of 
a powerful furnace, the lead, semi-metals, &c. are either 
absorbed by the cupel, or they are sublinlbd: nothing 
TOL. IV. 4 T remains 
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gjAP.iv.^ remains afterwards in the cupel, but a small bead of 
combined gold and silver; and by the proportion of its 
weight to the original weight of the ore, the value of the 
latter is determined. The gold is then separated from the 
silver, by the solution of the latter in nitric acid; and the 
difference of the weight of the gold, from the whole weight 
of the two metals combined, determines the quantity of 
silver dissolved by the acid. We were permitted to practise 
thes(i experiments in the essaying laboratory, and to bring 
away with us the results, together with specimens of the 
ore, in the various appearances it assumes during the six 
different operations to which it is exposed. An hundred 
pounds weight of their richest ore contained from four to 
five marks of silver; and each mark of the silver about 
Mint. fifteen deniers of gold. We next saw the Mint. At 
this time six machines were employed day and night, 
with four men to each. They used what are called swinging 
levers; coining only pieces of seven crenizers. A long time 
had elapsed since there had been a gold coinage. All the 
silver bullion sent from England to Germany was brought 
here for coinage: it was consedered as being remarkable for 
its great pu^it3^ Their specimens of gold ore, even when 
it is most rich, have nothing beautiful in their appearance. 
We bought, however, at Cremnitz, other minerals, that were 
both beautiful and rare. The most remarkable are mentioned 
in a Note'. 

The 

(1) i. Rrd untimottia/ iilt'i’T, crj’siullized, contuitiing ^ro/(£. 

2- Sul^t^uret of'silver, crysi.'illizcd in cubeg, containing 
3. Pliosphal of lead, crystallized in liexagons. 


4. Pearl 
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The situation of Cremnitz is so elevated, that the Church 

of St. John, near the town, is believed to stand upon the 

highest point of all Hungary*. Notwithstanding the fine 

season of the year when we visited this place, we were glad 

to have our rooms heated with stoves. It is the oldest of 

all the towns where there are wines: and of the seven t'anious 

wining districts—those of Schewnitz, Cvemniiz, JKensoh/, 

Kiinigsherg, Jiahahanya, Lihefen, and Tihi — Cucmmiv,, 

although not the most abundant in precious ore, is feaid to 

be the richest. Its deepest mine lias been worked to the 

depth of three hundred fathoms: but .there arc several mines 

» 

here; some belonging to the Crown; and others divided 
into shares among a number of private individuals: by 
purchasing one, or more, any person is allowed to become 
a projirictor. 


4. Pearl spar, in .liplifruidal tubercles, upon silver ore. 

5. Mii/i/hleiwus si/rrr, crysl.'illized, riinl.iiniiu' puhl. 

0. Native gnld, crysl.illir.ed. as fimpd at Cremaifz. 

7- The richesi gnld ore of Uakabanya ; fxhil)ilin» a vein of aiiri/irous i/uarfz 
between a vein of aurijiroiis pyrihs, and a vein of argciilijerous galena, 
coniaining gnld. 

8. Native gold of Bdft-xa in Transylvania, crystallized in orlaliedruns. 
f). Primary cry.Hals {tf yuarts,, in the cubic Ibrin ; not psuudotnorphose. 

10. lied pycnite from Moravia, traversing yuariz. 

(2) Dcscriplion Chrouologique cl Gcogf.tpliirjiie d« Iloyaume dc la Mongric, kc. 
p. 40. Cologne, l6p6. 
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CHAP. V. 

FROM THE GOLD AND SILVER MINES OF CKEMNITZ, 

TO VIENNA. 

Arrival of two young Princes—Spurious Minerals—Mines of Schemnitz 
— Theresa-schadt—Hospital Vein — Oberbiberstohin — Johan-schadt 
— Stephano-scluidt — Green-stohln—Produce of the Mines—Manner of 
working them — Number of Miners — Expense of Government — 
Average Value of the Schemnitz Ore — fVinthschadtMine—Population 

t 

'—Subterraneous reception of the Archdukes—Hydraulic Machine — 
Honours paid to their Highnesses—Description of a Wash«-hou 8 e, or 
Lavatory for the Ores—Minerals of Schemnitz—Experiments in the 
Laboratory — Council-chamber of the Imperial Mines — Paguer-stohln 
Mine—Revietv of the Corps of Miners—Collection of Models— 
Geology of the auriferous mountains—Town of Schemnitz—Cataract 


near 
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near Neusohl—Dcparlurcfrom Schemnitz — Slamloch — Bath—Lewa 
—Ferebehj — Nmtra ■— Frei/stadl — Tyrnuw — Sarfo — Czekhs — 

Palace of Prince Esterhazy — Preshirg-^Populntion-^Vo%ox\\\xm— 

History of Presburg—State of Literature—(Vines of Hungary — 

Theatre-—Person of the Emlwror—Passage of the Danube— 
^hcmberg—Keiglesbrun—Fischamend—Nicwntx—Concluding Obser¬ 
vations. 

W E left Cremnitz (May 1 ( 3 ) in the afternoon, and returned , chap, v. 
to Schemvitz. TTere vve found all the inhabitants assembled, th« 

’ <■»« j'limig 

■waiting the coming of the young Princes; the windows 
being filled with spectators. The - town Vvas brilliantly 
illuminated, and the noise of cannon announced their 
approach. It was, however, nearly midnight before they 
arrived: a great concourse of the miners and other spectators 
preceding the carriages, and shouting “ Vivat!" gave us the 
first news of their being in the town. The whole procession 
passed the windows of our inn. Never did Princes travel 
with less ostentation. The two Archdukes were in a 
common German wap^gon, drawn by the horses of the 
peasants, with peasants for their postillions; they were 
followed by a train of similar vehicles, and some baggage- 
carts. During the whole night, the noise of drums, musical 
instruments, and fire-works, kept up a rejoicing in the 
streets until the morning. ^ 

May 17.—^We were occupied the whole day in inspecting, 
buying, and packing minerals, assisted by the two professors, 

Passem and M 6 hling, who came to visit us. Some Spurious 
specimens of crystallized sulphuret of antimony being offered **'"*"*'*’ 
to us for sale, containing flakes of native gold among the 
vox,. IV. 4 V crystals. 
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Therri.!- 

M’hmlt. 


crystals, Professor MShling suspected that the association 
had been artificially contrived; and upon placing the 
specimens in hot water, the gold became disengaged from a 
gum cement, and the trick w'as manifest. This induced us 
to submit our Transylvanian specimens to the same trial, 
and one or two of tliem proved equally spurious; that is to 
say, the antimony and the gold were severally genuine, but 
their association was false. Professor MoliUng, and one 
of the students, Mr. Tistl, dined .with us. From these 
gentlemen, and from our own subsequent observations, we 
obtained the following particulars respecting the Mi^es of 
S ciIEMJilTZ. * 

The whole town of Scliemnitz is undermined; and to 
such a degree, that some of the houses have already fallen, 
owing to excavations beneath their foundations. All the 
metallic veins extend north and south; their inclination or 
dipping being from west to east, at an angle of about 6 o“. 
They run parallel to each other. The principal veins are 
six in number; but there are many smaller ramifications 
from these, which often prove very rich. The six principal 
veins are as follow; beginning from the west, and proceeding 
eastward. 

1 . The first is called Theresa-schadt. In this vein the 
matrix of the ore is principally clay, and red ferruginous 
jaspe/, or simple, so penetrated by clay, and by the 
oxide of iron, that it is often friable. The ore itself is for 
the most part lead, the matrix being everywhere traversed 
by small veins and crystals of quartz. The average width 
of this vein is two fathoms: its depth unknown. 


II. The 
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II. The second is called the Hospital vein, and corresponds 

with that of Theresa; but it is broader, being about twenty- 

two fathoms wide, although not pure throughout this width. 

It contains many foreign •substances belonging to the 

mountain in which it lies. It is distant from the Theresa 

% 

vein 120 fathoms. 

III. The third vein, or parallel, eastward of the preceding, 
is called Obcrbiber-stohln. From this vein the whole county 
of the mines receives its appellation. Its ores arc divided 
into 128 shares: whereof 125 belong to the Crown, and 
three to individuals. The distance of the Obcrlnher-stohln 
from that of the Hospital is eighty fathoms. This vein 
difiers essentially, in its nature, from the others. The matrix 
of the ore is clay, but w'itliout sinople: it contains a great 
deal of lime, and a small portion of quartz; but the principal 
part of its crystallizations arc due to the lime. 

JV. The is called Johan-schadt, It contains 

the same ores as the third; the best being found at a great 
depth. Its distance from the Oberbiber-stohln C(|uals a 
hundred fathoms. 

V. The fifth vein is that of, Stephano-schudf, at present 
the most famous of all the mines of Schemnifz. This vein 
occurs between Schemnitz and IVind-schcdt: and it should 
rather be considered as an assemblage of several contiguous 
parallel veins than of one alone, reaching to the breadth of 
eight fathoms; but since the intermediary minerals arc rich 
in precious ore, a name has been given to the whole as of a 
sinsle vein. Its distance from that of Johan-schadt is 
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300 fathoms. The works carried on in this vein are upon a 
more magnificent scale than in any of the others; the 
galleries are better constructed, and the machinery is of 
greater magnitude, and more costly: but it is never exhibited 
to strangers; even their Highnesses the Archdukes were not 
permitted to descend into this mine. 

VI. The sixth van is that of Grecn-stohln, a vein hardly 
known. It is the last which has been discovered at 
Schemniiz. The matrix of the ore is schistus, indurated 
c/oy, and pyrites. 

The two first t)eim lie near to the surface, and are very 
rich: they were the cariiest discovered. The remains of 
their rich ores lie in the neighbourhood of Schemnitz, to the 
north of all the other mines. The riches of the third and 
fourth veins lie at the depth of looo fathoms, upon the 
south of Schemnitz, towards Iflnd^schadt. The greatest 
produce of the Schemnitz ores, and which continued only 
during eight or ten years, was derived from a ramification of 
the third vein, distant 2 ooo fathoms south of the town, 
and called Siegelsherg. In the year 176.3, the projirietors 
obtained, in one week, ijG'd, marks of silver: the manner 
of calculating being always, as before stated, how many 
lotos of silver are contained in a hundred weight of the ore, 
and how many deniers of gold in every mark of the silver. 
From the fifth vein, that of Stepham-schadt, in the short space 
of fourteen days, were obtained 700 marks of pure silver. 
Eight men having sunk a shaft into the same vein, realized 
in fifteen days a clear profit of 80,000 florins. During the 

time 
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time they were employed in this work, they made their , . 

appearance with visages as black as if tlieir faces had been 
rubbed with the dust of plumbago: possibly, this fact may 
serve to explain the nature ■ of the ore. The mine of 
Siegelsbcrg, at present, offers little profit; hut as the ore 
always contains a portion of gold, they continue to work it, 
notwithstanding its poverty. The whole length of the 
excavations at Sckemnitz equals 3000 fathoms; and these 
mines have been worked during six or seven centuries. 

The quintal (hundred weight) of the third vein once 
produced 2200 htos of pure silver ; and the average of 
silver in the quintal does not Aeed, in general, more 
than from five to ten lotos of that metal. All these remarks 
apply only to the Imperial mines. Westward of Schemnitz 
there are many other mines, which belong only to 
individuals: concerning,these, it is difficult to obtain valid 
information. 

The manner of the w/’wes is fourfold. First, by ^fantlcr«f 

^ workiug: the 

a horizontal level, following the direction of the vein. 

Secondly, by an inclined plane, ascending according to its 

inclination; forming always stages of wood, as galleries for 

the workmen. Thirdly, by an inclined plane, descending in 

the contrary direction. Fourthly, by an excavation on either 

side of the vein, which is the most frequent at Schemnitz ; 

owing to the great width of the veins. 

_ > 

The number of miners at Schemnitz, employed b}' the Numberof 
Crown, amounts to 8000 : at Cremnitz there are only^ I.O00. 

Formerly they all carried arms; but this custom no longer 

exists. 
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exists'. Their payment is regulated by the ore which they 
find. When this is very rich, they are paid according to the 
quantity and quality of the ore raised; when it proves poor, 
they receive wages. The stamping-works of Schemniiz 
contain a thousand hammers, each hammer stamping daily 
three quintals of ore; and they are worked every day in the 
week, excepting Sunday. The whole expense to Government 
of working these mines is estimated at 50,000 florins 
per month; and the projfit, clear, of all expense for the 
same space of time, amounts to 12,000 florins. The average 
value of the ore of Schemnitz is thus rated: a quintal (cwt.) 
of the ore contains fromJiVe to ten lotos of silver; and one 
mark of the silver, from three to six deniers of gold : but 
this is liable to very considerable variation. One quintal of 
the ore of the Oberbtber-stohln vein has been known to yield 
2200 lotos of pure silver, after its separation from the gold. 

In the evening of this day, (May 17,) we visited Baron de 
Sldgen, who, by making application to Count de Sporck, the 
nobleman entrusted with the care and education of the two 
young Princes, obtained permission for us to accompany 
them into the mitie of IVind-schadt, upon the following day. 

May 18 . —We rose at six o’clock; and at seven were pre¬ 
sented by Count de Sporck to their Highnesses the Archdukes. 

The 


(1) It is to the kindness of the Archduke jfn/ou that the author owes this inror* 
mation } together with some otlier facts concerning the mines of SdemnUx, which his 
Highness condescendingly communicated. 
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The elder of the two, the Archduke Anton, asked many . chap.v. 
questions of our travels, in all of which he displayed a very 
considerable degree of information; and kindly invited us to 
accompany him upon his visit to the mines of Cremniiz. 

Being told that we had recently returned from an expe¬ 
dition thither, he mentioned several things concerning 
those mines, which added to our stock of information. 

We then set out for the Wind-schadt Mine, one of the wimi-schadt 

% t' t Miue. 

most considerable in the neighbourhood of the town. In 
our way thither, the Count de Sporck informed us that there 
are 42 ,ooo inhabitants in the environs of Schemnitz, almost Population, 
all of whom arc employed in thp •mines. This estimate 
rather exceeded the account given of their population by the 
persons resident in Schemnitz, who affirm that there arc 
within the tow'n 25 ,ooo inhabitants, and about the same 
number of individuals employed in working the mines 
situate in the environs. Both maks and females begin to 
labour so early as six or seven years of age, and continue 
the employment until they die. Upon our arrival at 
1 Vind-schadt,we entered the mine by a level floored the whole 
way wdth planks, and so spacious, that three persons, with 
ease, might walk abreast of each other. The entrance to 
the mine was adorned with garlands, in honour of the two 
Princes; and a discharge of artillery announced the moment 
of their despent. The floor and sides of this mine were so 
clean, ‘that a; lady in her court apparel might have accom¬ 
panied us, as through the apartments of a palace. We 
' continued to a very great distance along this level, conducted 
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by the light of torches. When we reached the vein at its 
termination, the Archduke Anton asked several questions 
respecting the produce and associations of the ore, proving 
that he was well acquainted with mineralogy. By the 
answers given to his Highness, we learned, that the richest 
ores of this mine lie much lower than the level whereby we 
entered ;—that the ore upon a level with the horizon does 
not contain more than from Jive to eight lotos of silver in 
the quintal. After having visited two or three veins, in 
ditierent directions, (those of the Wind^schadt Mine being 
various in their determination,) we were conducted to a 
chamber brilliantly illijininated, and prepared for the 
reception of their Highnesses. As we approached the entranee, 
a large transparent painting exhibited an inscription, 
mentioning the day on which the two Archdukes had 
honoured the Wind'sehadt Mine with their presence. As 
soon as they entered the illuminated chamber, a band 
of musicians, stationed in an elevated gallery of the mine, 
above our heads, began to play national airs. As a curious 
accompaniment to this music, there were then seen two 
men, descending through a shaft of the mine to the spot 
M’here the two Archdukes were placed ; these persons being 
let down into the presence of their Highnesses, began to 
exemplify the manner in which the sides of the mine are 
boarded, and the timbering applied. After thisv an officer 
of the mines, accompanied by one of the miners, descended 
into the lower works; and presently' returning, brought up 
with him some specimens of the ore, and several beautiful 

tninerals. 
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mincrabt to be presented to the two Archdukes' \ the musicians 
continuing to play during the whole time. Having quitted 
this mine, we were conducted to another part of the town 
of Wind-schadtf where we descended by a staircase to the 
depth of two hundred and eight fathoms; and afterwards 
along a level to a considerable distance, where we were 
shewn an hydraulic machine for pumping the mines: it 
consisted of two parallel levers, worked by a water-wheel, 
and which is stopped by means of friction. It is impossible 
to give further description of such machinery without models 
or charts. 

In the evening, a comedy was acted by the young 
students and ladies of Schemnitz. Madame Mfjhling per¬ 
formed the principal female character: and after the 
comedy there was a ball, in honour of the Archdukes. We 
were invited to both. Their Highnesses complimented the 
inhabitants by appearing as miners; wearing the peculiar 
dress which has been already described as the uniform 
of the mines, at the theatre, and afterwards at the hall. 
It was highly gratifying to us to bear testimony to the 
countenance and judicious patronage bestowed by the 
German Government upon every thing connected with the 
science of mineralogy, and with the art cf mining. 'J'he 

dances 
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(l) U{ioa this occasion, their Highnesses most condescendingly |>resenied a portion 
of those minerals to tw. The Archduke jJnton gave to the author a magniheent 
specimen of the crystallixed sulphuret of antimony; which he has since often 
exhibited, during his Mineralogical Lectures in the Univers'Uy of Cambridge. 
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CHAP. V. dances consisted of minuets and loaltaes. During the. time the 
latter continued, being stationed with the two young//nwees 
in the center of ilic apartment, around which the waltzers 
flew Mith surprising velocity, there was no possibility of 
retreating ; nor did there seem to be any prospect of an end 
to the rapid whirling of the couples thus engaged, until 
about midnight, wdicn the royal party retired. 

Mint K).—Their Highnesses set out this day to visit the 
mines of Newsohl and Cremnitz. A mechanist of Schenmitz 
brought to us a very ingenious model, rcj)resenting the interior 
of one of those l.)uildi?igs now' established in many parts of 
Hungary where there ar,e mines, and called “ a wash-house." 
This sort of building is also, and most j>roperly, denominated 
“ a house of economy." As we brought this model to 
England, w'here we have never seen any building of the 
same kind, we shall give a brief description of a wanh-housc 
that w'C visited near Ulnd-sehadt, in comj)any with the 
Conscillcr de^ Mutes. He assured us, that since the esta¬ 
blishment of wash-houses has become general, the gains 
derived from them equal the whole profit of working the 
mines. They afford a curious i)roof of the truth of the old 
adage, that “ necessity is the mother of inventionfor 
there is every reason to believe, if the produce of the mines 
had not diminished, the wash-houses w’^ould never have 
existed. For these houses, all the discarded minerals 
are nQW'^ collected w'hi-ch have for ages been helped as 
w'aste; and all the stones used in filling void places in the 
mines. Women and cljildren are employed upon these 

minerals. 
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minerals, in the wash-houses, at the low rate of four or five 
kreutzers for each day’s labour. They are seated at different 
tables, where they work in the following manner. 

A series of washmg-troughs are ranged one below 
another, from the roof to the floor of the building; having 
iron sictfes at the bottom, increasing in the width and 
coarseness of their texture from the lower to the higher 
sieve; the highest sieve being wide enough to let stones of 
a certain size pass through; while through the lower sieves 
nothing passes hut grave/ , and ultimately nothing but sand. 
A wheelbarrow, filled with the wa'^le of the mines, is 
emptied into the upper trough, and there washed. Ail the 
stones that do not pass through the first sieve are then taken 
to the first table to be examined, and the o/’e.v picked out; 
those that are caught by the second sieve, to the second table; 
and so on with the rest. Jn this manner an immense 
quantity of discarded ores, that were cast away when mines 
were less economically worked, are recovered and prepared 
for smelting. But the sand which ultimately escapes through 
the lower sieve is directed with the streams of water through 
channels, until it is made to fall over inclined planes covered 
with woollen cloths ; and thus a very considerable quantity of 
wash-gold is arrested in its ])rogress by the clotiis; in the 
same manner that the Gipsies of Transylvania and IVa/achia 
ohtam gold dust, by washing the sands of their rivers. I'lie 
Conseiller assured us that the profit from a single wash-house 
is so great, that it has, in many instances, entirely 
suspended the labours of mining; in order to attend solely 
to this branch of revenue. 
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The most beautiful minerals of Schemnitz, (those, indeed, 
which may be considered as almost peculiar to its mines,) 
are amethysts ; invested by efflorescent manganese-spar, in a 
minute crystallization upon the suiface of the amethystine 
crj’stals. Th<; most valuable are, those rich sulphurets 
of silver, called, by the Germans, Weisguldcn Erz'; which is so 
malleable, that medals have been struck from the unwrought 
ore, in honour of regal visitants ; particularly of Augustus the 
first of Poland*. We saw several collections of minerals 
from the Schemnitz mines ; and they all contained more or 
less of this ore. The sulphurets of silver are found both in 
the massive and crystalUzed state. In the massive state it is 
associated with white earthy pearl-spar, and with quartz 
crystals. Its association with the latter is so remarkable, that 
sometimes it appears upon the tops of the quartz crystals as 
if it had been fused over them ; or applied with a camel’s 
hair pencil when in a moist state*. Sometimes they are 
so penetrated by the black sulphurct of silver, as to appear of 

a jet 


(l) Literally Hignifying, " IVhile-nmitiry ate;' because silver is coined from it. 
This ore is also called Glax Em ; which means shining or vitreous ore : but tlie name 
is often improperly translated glass-ore. The sulphuret of silver is found abundantly in 
the Stephana-schadt mine of Schemnitz. 

(a) It consists of eighty-five paru of pure silver, combined with only fifteen of 
sulphur; being so fusible, that it melts even in the flame of a candle. . 

(3) The other minerals of Sch^mitx, besides the ores of gold and si^er, are 
exceedingl 3 ^nuraerous; and among them may be mentioned, 

1. Primary crystallizations of quartz, improperly called crysfa/Itxei/ chalcedony. 

Such specimens are probably brought hither from Transylvanui. 

2. Phosphates and carbonates of lead, crystallized. 


3. Red 
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a jet colour : and in no other country are the dodecahedral 
crystallizations of quartz exhibited under such a variety 
of singular shapes and aggregations^ Native silver is 
found in the Sfephanotschoilt mine; and very beautiful 
crystallizations of red untimonial, or ruhy^ silver. Fossil 
coal has been known for many years, in different parts of 
Hungary. In the Jiannat, it is found beneath the stratum 
of auriferous sand w hence the Gipsies obtain their wash 

gold. Lately it had been dug at Seheinnitz ; but it w^as 

• ^ 

considered rather as a curiosity than an article of utility. 
Professor Passern exhibited to us some large specimens of 
what is*called brown coal, found near Schemnitz. 

May 20.—We were employed in collecting and analyzing 
minerals, and in making experiments, in the public laboratory, 
with the students of the College of Mines; who are callttd 
practitioners. Almost all the students smoke tobacco; 
seldom making their appearance in a morning without 
tobacco-pipes in their mouths. They had recently 

discovered 


3. Red plumose liydro-sulphurcts of antimony, crystallized. 

4. Primary diaphanous crystals of th6 sulphate of iarytes. 

5. Red sulphurets of arsenic, crystallized, &c. &c. 

6. Red antimouial silver, crystallized in quartx, with the sulphurets of had 

and iron. 

7. The wjiile silver of Werner ; rich in gold. It is a triple sulphuret of lead, 

iron, and antimony, containing silver and gold, 

■O: Beautiful diaphanous crystals of the sulphuret of zinc, of a yellow topaz 
colour. 

g. Stalactite magnesian limestone, investing crystals of the sulphate of barytes, 
kc. kc. 

(4) Owing to this circumstance, Scopoli composed a work entitled " Crystallo- 
graphia Hungarka," which is tilled with these mineral deformities. 
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discovered an art of varnishing the most common earthen¬ 
ware pipes, so as to give them the colours of the nohlcopal. 
This is done simply by dijiping the earthenware in the 
solution of silver in nitric acid, after its separation from 
gold, and then exposing it to the heat of a porcelain 
furnace. Such a varnish might perhaps be introduced 
with advantage into our potteries. 

May 21.—We visited the most celebrated collections of 
minerals at and in the neighbourhood; particularly 

one (belonging to the Comeilkr dcs Mines at fVind-schadt) 
remarkable for the superior beauty and abundance^of the 
amethysts'\t contained. 'The owner afterwards conducted 
us to the Council-chamber of the fnines belonging to the 
Crown. It resembled a bank; several clerks being employed 
writing at their desks. Upon shelves were exhibited the 
most magnificent specimens of the sniphurets of silver that 
had been lately found. Such specimens are here exposed 
for sale, according to their weight, to accommodate 
students in mineralogy; without the smallest increase of 
price in consecjuence of their beauty or rarity; being 
estimated only according to^the value of the silver they 
contain. We bought several; and sent them to England, 
together with specimens of every kind of ora found in the 
Hungarian mines'. 

C9 y 

. May 22. 


(l) There is one rcm.irk.ible ore called fin) Tiger Ore, which is found 

also at Frcyberg. {^ee HrochanI, ” Vraite de Mvier." iom. II. p. 134 . Paris. 1808.) 
It consisi. of ihe black suipnuret ufsUuer, iiniicdded in ns matrix, in ihe form of black 
spherical nodules, on a grey porphyritic rock j so as to resemble the spots upon a 
tiger's or leopard's skin: and hence its name. 
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May 22.—We rose at five this morning, to accompany 
Mr. Charles Pistl, by his appointment, into the Puquer-stohln; 
one of the largest and deepest mines of Schemnifz, situate 
precisely beneath the dwelling of one of its j)rinoipal 
inhabitants. AVc descended one hundred and eighty yards ; 
and were then conducted, by lac/s as airy and spacious as 
the corridors of a fine theatre, to difTerent jiarts of the tnine, 
where labourers were w'orking the ore. Here they shewed 
to us an inscription, containing the names of the Emperors 
Maximijliak and JosEiMi'mE Secom); with the dates of their 
respective visits to the interior of this w/i/ie. 'I’he Emperor 
MaximUian descended into the PatjHcrrs/ohln, a. d. 1.770. All 
the Imperial mints have a connection with each other; 
ofTering, in their whole extent, a subterraneous passage, 
which reaches to the astonisliing length of three thousand 
fathoms, nearly three miles and a half. 'I'he sight of the 
interior of the Paqucr-stohln convinced us that there are 
no other mines in the world like those of Jlnns>:aiy. How 
wretched in comparison appear the mines of Cornwall 
and Wales ! where it is sometimes necessary to creep upon 
the hands and knees, w et through, over all sorts of rubbish, 
in order to pass along a level from one shaft to another. 
Even the antient mines of Sweden arc inferior in comparison 
with these of Sehemnitz. The mode of descent into our 
English mines is always attended with difficulty, and almost 
always with danger: but the inside of an Hungarian mine may 
be compared to the interior arrangement of one of our best 
frigates, w'here space has been so husbanded, and cleanliness 
so strictly maintained, that nothing is seen out of its place, 

and 
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and there is room enough for every operation. Our ascent 
was not quite so agreeable; because curiosity induced us 
to effect a passage up one of ihe shnftis, perpendicularly, by 
the side of the pump: here, besides the great fatigue of the 
undertaking, we were constantly exposed to falling showers 
of water from the machinery After some hours, however, 
of great exertion, we rose once more into the town of 
Schemniiz. 

In the evening, their Highnesses, the two Archdukes, 
returned from Cremnitz. ' The house of the Bergritfer was 
illuminated for their reception, in the most elegant manner; 
and the whole corps of mm:rs was reviewed by the two 
Princes, from a balcony belonging to this house. Tiie 
sight was very striking. The miners appeared clad in their 
working dresses, bearing all their implements, as for their 
usual labour; each |>erson having in his hand the lamp 
with which he descends into the mine. By an ingenious 
and well-contrived movement of the whole corps, when the 
Archdukes came to view them from the balcony, they were 
placed in such array, that their lamps, as they stood, exhibited 
the initials A and R, in illuminated letters, covering the whole 
square. This evolution was effected in an instant; sp 
suddenly and so perfectly, that it had a very grand effect. 

May 23 . —Professor Muhling exhibited and explained to 
us the collection of models used in his leetbres to the 
students. Every part of the machiri^ry, the furnaces, and 
other works belonging ^ the mines, are modelled upon 
a small scale, and most ingeniously adapted for the 
instruction of the students. The whole cost of this 


apparatus. 
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apparatus, as of the instruriicnts used in the laboratory 
of the (^ollcgc, is d(‘frayod by the (Jiow ii; and every 
possible encouragement and assistance is given to the young 
men in the progress of their studies: they are allowed 
masters in all the branches of science useful in miniug, 
particularly in trigonometry, mechanics, hydrostatics, chemistry, 
mincTafogy, and geology. Afterwards, wc made an excursion 
in the environs of Schemnitz, with a view to examine the 
nature and structure of.the mountains in its vicinity. We 
found them to consist of a hard argillaceous porphyritic 
rock, or of or oi slate, lo the north of Sehemnitz 
is a hill, titled up as a “ Mount'(Jabary," which consists 
of argillaceous .schisfus, containing mica, and detached 
fragments o( jasper, incumbent upon basalt. The manner 
in which the veins of metal run, and the matrices of their 
ores, we have already described. All the water of the 
mines is collected into a reservoir, where a considerable 
deposit is made, both of gold and silver, in the mud that 
subsides. The town of Hchemnitz itself merits more 
description than we have bestowed upon it. From the 
mountainous nature of the territory on which it stands, the 
buildings, scattered up and down, some being stationed 
upon eminences, and others in low situations, exhibit a 
pictures(|ue appearance. As a place of residence, it is very 
agreeable ; • and the windows and fronts of the houses, 
being painted of difierent colours, give an air of gaiety to 
the streets'. 

In 
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(l) “ Then; areyJi/ir churches 5 three for 6'a</joZj«, and one ior Lutherans. The 
inhabitants ,(K‘ak four languages. 'I'lie most prevailing tongue is the Sclavoniaa; 
VOL. n % 4 Y next 
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In the evening, a ball was given in honour of the Archdukes 
by the citizens. Here they again appeared, in the uniform 
of the mines; and gave great satisfaction, by their general 
condescension, and by the ease and affability with which they 
conducted themselves. The Archduke Anton gave us an 
account of the mines of Newsohi' ; and told us of a cataract 
well worth seeing, at the distance of Jive hours from Newsohi, 
which he had visited. His Highness described it as the fall 
of a river, which, in the .first moment of its descent, is 
divided into seven parts; causing altogether a very 
magnificent cascade. Upon this occasion, after thanking 
them for all the favours they had conferred upon us, we 
took leave of their Highnesses. 

May 24. —This morning, with great regret, we bade 
adieu to Schemnifz, and to the many pleasing acquaintances 
we had formed in the town. Owing to some mistake made 
by us, or by the post-master, we were only able to proceed 

one 


next to this ilie Hungarian ; then the German ; and lastly, the Latin. The town ia 
built like AIuscmw. Owing lo ilie number of gardens that inicrvenc between the 
buildings, it covers a great extent of groifnd in proi^.rtion to its size; the houses 
standing like ^o ntany separate villas ; and a person, paying visits, In-is sometimes quite 
a journey to make, in going from otic dwelling to another.” Cripps’s MS. Journal. 

(1) At Hewsohl are tappet mines. It is a pretty town, situate upon the river Gran. 
There is here a tower worth seeing : and the citadel merits observation, owing to the 
curiosity it cotitains of a chtirch entirely covered with copper, wherein are many 
beautiful ligures carved in wood, and some reliques Its bridge is also noticed, as being 
remarkable, on account of a tine building erected for stojiping timber that is Hoated down 
the Gran, from the country higher up the river, to supply the works in the mines. 
The brave Count Charles de Bucr/uoy, Knight of the Gulden Fleece, and General of the 
Imperial army, tell, covered with wounds, at the siege of Newsohi, in 1621, after 
taking the towns of Presburg, Tyrnaw, Altemhcrg, .and some others. “ Le Royaume 
de la Ihngrie," p. 33. Cologne, 1686. 
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one station upon our journey to Prcsburg, as far as Stamboch. 
To this place the descent is uninterrupted the whole way 
from Schemnitz; a most delightful Journey, winding 

among mountains, through forests, and by plantations filled 
with verdure and flowers. 

May 25. — From Stamboch we descended into a vast 
plain, extending the whole way to Presburg, and to the 
Danube: and leaving behind us the great chain of the 
Sarmatian mountains, which separated the JazygesMefanasito 
from the antient inhabitants of Poland^, we came to Bath. 
From this place, to Lewa, the country is quite flat, 
abounding m pasture and earn lan^.- From Lewa to Verehely 
it is as level as Flanders, and very rich in corn. In going 
from Verehely to Newira\ the country was more uneven. 
We met upon the road a number of Gi/Wcif, as vagrants ; who 
came towards us with music, and began dancing the JCnglish 
hornpipe. Afterwards they exhibited an Hungarian (kwee, 
which reminded us of the whirling Dervishes . At Newlra, 

a party 
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( 2 ) The mountains wlicrc the gold mines are sicaile, arc thus mentioned by 
Bonfinius. “ In monlibus verb Sarmaticis, qui Metanastas St Potonis dividunt, Crem- 
nicia. Scemicia (qu. Scciiinicia?), Solium (Zoliom), Bistricia: in quibus'oari sunt 
altissimae argentique fodina;, regina: Beatrici Matliiia regc dono dal.x*." Ant. Uonjin. 
Dtcad. 1. lib.t. p.5. Franco/. 1581. 

(3) “ At Neuitra there arc Jve or sue hundred houses. The country around this 
place is very Ireaiitiful. W'e hired here such fuic horses, tlrat nothing but tlie want of a 
proper conveyance prevented my sending them to England, for the breed. Upon 
asking the price of two that were aUaclicd by roi>es to our carriage, the owner said 
that one of them had cost Ji/y/ive florins (aboiu 5l. lUs.), and the other thirty-four 

,florins (about 3/. 8s.).” Crippss MS. Journal. 

(4) See Vol.II, of these Travels, Chap. II. p.38, &c. 
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a party of hussars w ere raising recruits by means of a 
national dance. Six hussars, standing in a circle, and beating 
together their large spurs, kept time to some music that 
was playing. 

May 20.—From Ncwira to Freystadt, the country, 
although flat, was exceedingly beautiful; owing to its great 
fertility, its beautiful woods, villages, and the neatness of 
the houses. The same scenery continued during all the 
distance from Freystadt, through Tyrnaw to Sarj6, and to 
Czchlcs. Tyrnau’ makes a splendid appearance from a 
considerable distance, owing to its public buildings. It was 
burned down about the year 1 O 78 , and afterwards entirely 
rebuilt, being now one of the principal towns in IJungary. 
From the number of its churches and convents, it has been 
often called “ the Little Rome'.'' Its population, however, 
amounts only to seven thousand inhabitants. Tyrnaw was 
once the .seat of the University now established at Pest: 
it was removed in consctjiience of the more central 
situation of the latter city. At ( 'zeliles there is a magniticent 
]>aiace of Prince Esterha&y, whom the author had formerly 
know'll at Naples, where this Prince resided as Minister, in 
a style of great grandeur; but his own palace, in Hungary, 
surpasses, in external appearance, any of the palaces of 
Italy. It had all tht^ appearance of a place of residence for 
the mightiest monarch of Europe. '^I'he grounds are laid 
out in the English taste, with a park round the palacfc, and 

green- 


( 1 ) See Dr. Townson's Travels in Hungary, chap. 20. 
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green-houses. It may be said generally of the small towns ^ 

in this part of Hungary, that they exhibit a much better taste, 
in architecture than is common in our English towns. The 
streets are wide and straight; and where there are villas, or 
even the houses of private Hungarian genflemen, they art^ 
adorned with sjiecimcns of the Grecian architecture. 'Fhe 
wliole of tliis (anintry abounds in corn and wine. 'J'he roads 
arc really superb the whole way from Newtra to Czeklcs, 
and to Presijitro. 

The view of Preshurff is beautiful; the hills being IVephurg- 
cultivated for vineyards to their very summits. In the 
approach to the city, on this side, blfe Ihiuuhe is not visible. 

We found the town filled with a jirodigious eoncourse of 
people from all parts of Europe, and the streets crowded 
wdth carriages, owing to the approaching Diet: the assembly , 
how'ever, W'as not expected to open its proceedings for 
some days. The Emperor had arrived; and w’e had the 
greatest difficulty in procuring lodgings at the principal 
inn. 'The next day {May 27) We w'aited upon the Governor, 

General MerveU!; and upon his Excellency Count Palfy, 
the ('haucellor of Hungary. ,His Highness the Archduke 
Ferdinand was jit the palace of the (’ount. They told us 
that the Emperor would be at the Theatre in the evening, 
but that there was nothing worth seeing in the place. The 
town is well built, and contains 2o,ouo inhabitants, one- i><>t>i<iati<m. 
fourth of w'hom are ijutherans: and there are many Jews, 
who are not sufiered to reside nearer to the mines. The 
Danube is here very rapid, and nearly half a mile wide. 

Presburg is the capital of a county that bears its name; and 

after 
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. *'”^**‘ . after the conquest of Buda by the Turks, it became the 

capital of Hungary. The body of St. John, bishop of 
Alexandria, is preserved in the metropolitan church. By 
the Hungarians it is called Poson ; and by Latin authors, 
Poseiuum. PosoNiUM. Thc author of the Itinerary of Germany 
mentions it under this name'. The Castle, like a 
Grecian acropolis, is situate upon an eminence sloping 
towards the river, which is covered by the buildings of the 
town: among these are many erected in the Italian taste, 
giving an air of grandeur to the streets. The first notice 
of Poson in the Hungarian Chronicles docs not bear date 
anterior to the eleventh century; when the citadel was 
besieged by Henry the Third of Franconia, surnanied the 
Blacli, who succeeded his father Conrade in I03p'. Of 
IvSff.' earlier history of Preshurg, we have little information. 

Henry the Third, after he had reduced the petty i)rinces 
of Italy, made war upon the Hungarians, in consequence 
of their having put out the eyes of their king, Peter\ 
The citadel of Posoninni is mentioned by Ranzanus, as 

belonging 

(1) Vid, lib.v. * 

“ Hie ubi PomiHium (>otiisiir);it turriliii<i jiltis, 

Liinc« 'J'eutuiiirii, Iliiii^riiaquc viris.” 

(2) " Eo leinporc (ji.IJ. 1 heuttmicotum rex cum miigiio exercitu obsedit 

castrum Poson.” Joann, dc Turocz (vel Thwrocz, ling. Hung.) Chropica Hungarorum, 
ap. Script. Ret. Hung. p. Al). Franco/. i6oo. Nomen auciori iivalria. Turocensi 
proviiiCi!i, seu, iit illi vocani, romiumi, aut conventu. . 

(3) John Turoriut, called Hr Thuroex, in his Chronica Hungarorvm, makes this 
liappen in 1047 *, hiu ihe war happened in 1048, atter ihe consecratictn ot* Pope 
Clement II. by whom Henry and his wife yignes were crowned. Henry died at 
Rottenfeld in Saxony, in 1030’, being choked with a piece of bread. See his Life, ly 
Barnard Corius. 
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belonging to Pantionia, and remarkable for its strength and .. ^ 

beauty \ Other allusions to it occasionally occur in the 
historical and geographical books of those authors who 
have written upon Hungary^ It seems to be the same 
place that is mentioned by Bonjimus, under the name of 
Phonium; whose origin he has somewhat fancifully deduced 
from the Pisos of Home". The materials for an antient 
history of Hungary, from the first conquest of Pa/monia 
by Julius Caesar, are extremely defective; and even these 
are now not to be collected in the libraries of the country. 

Some conjecture respecting the state of literature in any stater 
nation may perhaps be formed by examining the booksellers’ 

.shops belonging to its capital; and with this view, we eagerly 
inspected those of Preshurg; but no prospect could be 
more barren: there was not a single volume worth a 
moment’s notice, either upon sale in the town, or 
mentioned in any of their catalogues. In this respect, 

Presburg is inferior to Pest. 

We 

(4) " Ex pertiiientibus autem ad Pannoniam, seu nialucris dicere HungaTiam, 
primCiiu omnium occurrit Posonium, a sinistrd fluvii posltum oppidum, quod pul> 
chritudiiie, arccqne loci naturA, atqnc opere muiiitissimA imigne, admodum est,” &c. 

P. Rannano. Epit. Rtr. Hungar. aputl Script. Rer. Hangar, p. 313. Franco/, 1600. 

(3) Vide Turocium, vcl He Thwroc%, (Clirnnic, Hungar. pp. 6l, 63, 64, 75.) 

Ranxanum, (Chronic.Hungar. p.228.) Ac.&c.apud Script.Tier.Hungar. Franco/. i 600 . 

(6) " Et ad Melana.Uarum caput, Pisonium in Danubii ripA situm,qaod pari modo 
conditoris nomen referre gloriatur, non partkm Romance redolens nobilitatis, A Pisone 
namque nomiuatiim, qui Pannoniis prselliit, cl Tkraces ad Mysius deficientea domuit, 
quorum captivi in vincula conjccti tant.'e foritalii) erant, (ut ait L, Floras,) ut catenas 
denlibiu mordcrenl.” Ant. Bonfiaio, Decarl. 1. lib.i. p.4. edit,Sambiici, Francqf. IS81. 

See aUo the Siege of Pisonium, by Geysa, in the sixth book: (Hecad. 2. p. 2Sg,) 

" Rumor in VngariA, statim eftunditur, Pisonium A Gernianis captum, quare univem 
Pannunia nimium perturbata.” 
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We have little further to add with regard to this 
country. It might perhaps bo expected, that a traveller, 
after journeying through the whole of Hungary, should 
say somctliing of those rich nines which form so 
important an article of its produce. The inhabitants have 
every inducement to drink wine, because they have no 
heer; and the water is detestable, from one end of the 
country to the other. It is rare, indeed, to meet with 
a wholesome spring; so generally impregnated are all the 
fountains with acids, saline substances, or other mineral 
ingredients: and with regard to the generality of its wines, 
these are little suited to tjie palates of more northern nations. 
They would have been rather adapted to what the taste was 
in our country, when Sack and Malmsey vi'cre the delight 
of our convivial tables, than to the vitiated palates of 
Englishmen, habitutited, as they now arc, to a factitious 
astringent beverage, received, by common consent and cour¬ 
tesy, under the name of Port. JJut, after all that can be said 
of the Hungarian wine, the o^jinions of dillerent individuals 
are so opposite, in this respect, that one traveller will 
condemn what another has extolled. Perha|)s, therefore, the 
best judgment may be atibrded by comparison. The finest 
wine of Tokay is very like that of Cyprus: it has the 
same sweetness ; and it is also characterized by that slight 
efiervescence, from which the Commandaria of Cyprus is 
never exempted. To compare it with other prepin‘ations 
brewed by English housewives; it is somewhat Wke. Mead, 
or very luscious old Raisin wine; and therefore we ventured 
to pronounce it bad. The wine of Buda, we thought, was 

better; 
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bettor; because it has more of a vinous flavour, liut 
nothing is more probable, than that the very reasons we 
have now urged in aflirming the bad quality of genuine 
Tokay, may bo considered by others as proofs of its 
excellence. An Ilungarian, tagging his Ijiifiu aj>horisnis 
to the end of all his observations, would say of our 
remarks, “ 1)c gitstibas inl dislmhindum'.' 

lathe evening, we visited xhv.public waJks, which, owing 
to the approaching Diet, were crowded with visitants of 
all nations. Afterwards, we repaired to the Theatre, a 
very handsome structure, and obtaiiu'd seats in the pit. 
The Emperor, with all the youngc,i“branches of his family, 
were'present; and sate in one of the side boxes, near the 
stage. His resemblance to the Archduke Anion struck 
us, tlic moment we entered. 'J'he sincere pleasure he seemed 
to feel in whatever contributed to the mirth and gratification 
of his children, was participated by the spectators, with 
whom he w'as evidently popular. His family are remarkable 
for that light yellow hair, almost white, which is charac¬ 
teristic of the Germans in general*. 

Friday, May 2%, Fresburg,.sd. one o’clock i*. m. 

and crossed the Danulte by a bridge of boats. We were 
obliged to wait some time, because this bridge had been 
opened to admit the passage of barges freighted with 
merchandise going down the river from Ficnmi. A 
fyingAiridge was waiting upon the opposite shore. The 

ease 

(1) Wilncss iiK peculiar prevalency among tho Cambridgesltiie peasants, the 
descendants of the FanduU and liurgund'mns sent thither by Probus; among whom, 
also, the original language of the colony is not yet become extinct. 
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cHAPj^ expedition with which the enormous hridge of 

hoais was again adjusted and fastened, according to its 
original situation, surprised us. It is remarkable, that we 
have no representation, in any of our books of Travels, of 
ihe fiying-briilgcs used upon the Danube and the J^ 7 »«t’,many 
of which are really magnificent structures, adorned with 
considerable elegance. The novelty of their appearance; 
the crowd of passengers, carriages, and cattle, wafted 
with sucli marvellous facility from shore to shore; may 
be reckoned among the most curious sights of the countries 
where these bridges are used. The road to Fienna, on the 
southern side of the Danube, besides its superior excellence, 
presents one of the most beautiful prospects to the eye 
that can be conceived. It is shaded by trees of great 
size ; and as it follows the sinuosities of the Danube, the 
traveller commands a prospect of the river, which is 
seen meandering most majestically upon the right. Near 
Dciitch Jltemburgh, we halted at a custom-house, where our 
passports were demanded : we supposed this place denoted 
the old boundary between Hungary and Germany. Upon 
an eminence towards the ,left, in the half-way from 
Presburg, there are the remains of a very antient fortress, 
consisting of a square tower and some ruined walls. 
After the officers had made their usual visit, the scrutiny 
was attested upon our passports; and a countev-mark was 
given to us, to enable us to proceed without further 
interruption, 

Aitemborgh. Dcutck Altcmbiirgh is a small fortified town, with a 
citadel, which has the air of an antient structure: indeed 

the 
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the name Altemburgh signifies an old fortress'. A . 
description of this citadel, and of its fortifications, written 
by John Martin Stella, was dated from the fortress itself 
in IS'ta;* whereby it appears that, as a bulwark, it 
guarded the only passage from Hungaty into Germany*. 

The Hungarians call it Owwar; a name in their language 
signifying nothing more than Castle, or Citadel, which 
comes very near to our word Shiver. About a quarter 
of an hour after leaving DeutcJi ylllcmburgh, opposite to 
a Gothic church, we saw a conical hill, whicli appeared 
to us to be an old Celtic tumulus, although of very 
considerable magnitude. When ithese tumuli arc of great 
size, it becomes difficult to distinguish them from the 
mounds raised by the Romans within their camps and by 
their citadels. In our journey this da}', we observed many 
little burrowing (fuadrupeds, which wc supposed to be 
Hamster rats*; proving a great nuisance to the farmers 
of this country, by the ravages they commit; but it is 
not easy to point out a niorc fertile territory than the 

whole 


(1) “ AlUviburgh, quod Lat'mc iuU'rprttatuiu dicitur, vbtus castelhim." 
Jianxano, Epit. Rer. Huugar. apud Sirripl. Rer. Hung. p.ai3. Franco/. lOOO. 

(2) " Valele ex ipsa arcc veteri, sivc Altcmlurgo s. Calend. August, anno moxliii." 
Fide Script. R'er, Hung. p.G07. Franco). 1600. 

(3) “ Iaxo pr®terea tam neccssario ct opjiorluno, ut nulla alia per regiunes illas 
via, ex Hungaria in Germaniam, nisi sub arcis conspcctu, imo adeo sub i[>sis portis, 
pateat, 8fc.” Ibid. 

(4) Mus Crkeius. The Hamster has, however, a short and pointed tail j but these 
animals, resembling the SusUc of Little Tartary, were not thus characterized. Those 
which we observed in the great plain eastward of Pest in Hungary liad broad tails, 
like Squirrels, and perhaps belong to a non-descript speo’ ■». 
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CHAP. V. vvhole of the district between Pnxbtirg and Vienna. The 
Reiglesbriiii. inhabitants had already mowed their hay. We dined at 
rijcbanicntl. Reiglexbrun; and proceeded to Fischamend, a town xipon 
the side of the Danube, surrounded by fine woods. Mere 
we found an excellent inn. 

The next day {May 29) we continued our route, 
admiring the great richness of the country, the beauty of 
the roads adorned wdth large trees, and the fine views 
which the Danube occasionally presented. As W’c approached 
Vienna on its eastern side, the prospect we had of the city 
disaj)pointed us: many of the smaller towns in Germany, 
and even some of its villages, exhibit more grandeur. But 
this view of it is not the best: that from the south-east 
is more favourable'. The principal public building is the 
Cathedral of St. Stephen, w’hich is said to be much higher than 
St. Paul's of London: but having a single spire, instead of a 
majestic dome, its external appearance is by no means ecjually 
magnificent. The aspect of the interior of the city, however, 
as we entered the streets, tblly corresponded with the 
expectations we had formed; some of the edifices being 
highly ornamented; and a general air of grandeur prevailing, 
as in the towns of Italy; where, from the manner of 
lodging several families in the same building, the houses, 
in loftiness and magnitude, resemble externally so many 
palaces. 

And 

(I) See the !'ignetle io [\m Chapter, fn.tu an uiigiual drawing nuide upon the apot 
by the Rvn. £. K litimifield, M.yl. uf Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 
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And now, having brought our readers to Vienna, we . * "'^**‘ . 

shall hero leave them ; pursuing, without observation, the ' 
rest of our journey, through Gennmiif and France, to 
England. Other writers have anticipat<;d our description 
of this part of the European Oontinent; and the Second 
Part of the author’s Travels has been already extendeti to 
its due length. It shall sutfice therefore to add, that after 
remaining in Henna until the middle of Jidy, where we 
collected many valuable hooks, and some inanuscri/ds of 
classic authors, we hastened, by the way of Munich, 

Jiugshurg, and Strashurg, to Paims. Here we had an Puus. 
interview with Napoleon lluonapar'e. It was granted to us 
by that extraordinary man, in consequence of the kindness 
shewn by the author’s late brother. Captain George Glarke, 
when commander of the Braakel, to a part of the French 
army which iie convoyed from Egypt to Marseilles'^ In 
Paris we beirame acquainted w ith several Members of the 
Institute; and constantly attended the public Lectures of 
Haiiy in Mineralogy, of Faujas de St. Fond in Geology, 
and of Fourcroy in Chemistry. At Paris wc w'ere also 
introduced to the celebrated Uerner, during a visit that 
he made to his rival, Ilaiiy; the French Capital being at that 
time thronged by men of science from all parts of Europe. 

After remaining in Paris until the end of September, we 
set out for Boulogne; and thence sailing to Dover, w'cre 
once more safely landed in our beloved Country. 

(2) See Part 11. of these Travels, Section the Second, Chap. I. p. 15. Brurhourn, 
tSU. 
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ADDITIONAL NOTES 

10 TIJK 

THIIJib SECTION OF PART THE SECOND. 


Pauh 15. line 32. “ rrob.ilinthiis and QJnoa, dtii-s of Ihe Tf.tb.xfoi.i*!, '] — 
lia» at Iciij};!!! been rerognised, according to Major Leake, in the vestiges of an anticni 
l>cou»., in the vrdley above the village w^aralhon, called InaS. See Reseuriku in 
Cma., /;. 420. Land. I8H. \ 

I*. .IS. 1.14. “ Siin-flairrr in the tvwltr."]—The dimensions of the Snros are as 


toll"'.'' tci’l. Inchm. 

Length of the Operculum - - ^ - S . Q 

Width.■ - 4 . 11 

Thickness ...... 1.4 

Depth of ih'j Soros - . - - • 3.3 


r. (io, last line but two. “ Returnhig from this C'^e/.”]—The jjarish where this 
chapel is situate is that of TabacuL-s; and it is here that the Kqff-kil is dug, for the 
manufacture of pipes. Mr. Hawkins obtained specimens from the pits. 

Same page, at the botluiii. “ IVe were struck by the vert/artificial appearance" 
—^This hill may jK'rhaps be that of Jsmi2niu.s, sacred to Apollo. Vid. Pausan. 
JBwot. cap. 10. '/». 7'^o, ctUt. fiuknii. 

P. 60. last line. “He lade his wife be brisk, and get a cake of bread ready, and 
bake it upon the //eftrl/«.”]—The manners of the Albanian peasants are nearly those of 
the first ages. Thirty-seven centuries liave>ulapscd since “ Abraha.m,” as it is written 
of him, {Genesis xviii. ti.) “ iiastrmeo into tub tent unto sabah, and sAin, 

MAK.B XBAnv nulCKLV THKBB MEASURES OP FINE MEAL, KNEAD IT, AND MAKE CAKES 
Ul'ON TUB HEAKTII.” 

P. Io6. I. 8. i '* Higher up the mountain, at the distance of twenty stadia, (Sic, was 
the fountain Htppocrene."\—Strabo mentions, besides the “ Huron of the Muses," 
and the Htppocrene fountain," a natural cavern in Helicon, which future travellers 
• may discover, called the '* Cave of the Nymphs Libethrides.” ’Eprniiflo c’darl rd, re 
ray Movoiiy itpdv, cat ij 'Imrovicptjvti, cat rd ray AttfitfOplcuiv yvpipMV ayrpoy. Strab. 
Gcog. lib. ix. p. 595 . ed. Oxon. 

*P. 110.1.5. “Highest mountain of Eubcea, bearing east and B<»r<A.'’]^Thi8 
mountain is now called Delphos. 


P. 167. 
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I’. 167, Nt)ie (2.) The Epigram i.'S here prii.tcJ atcordiiig to the c-ouiinon reading; 
blit the word Tfidfifiaai, instead of Wfidyftnai, as rulrodneed by Mr. Wallmlc in his 
Ilerculensia, is necessary to the sense. See Hun-ulvniia, p. jys. J^ind, 1810. 

P.201.1.7. ” The vine from these vineyards h eicclleiit.”] —Hence the original 
consecration of I’ahnassus to the Sun, and to limdius : 

■ Mons PiiosBo, BiioMioaua sacer,” 

Luraiio Pkarsal. lilw, nr./'.i. p.\t6‘i. Lips. 1 726 . 

P.241.1. 6 . “ The Tumulus itself is the Polyandrium mentioned Iy StruLo."'] — 
0d\l/ayTci- el rove vtepovs, tipydiratro uotvoe lluXodvepiot', TEIian. On tlie subject 
of the I’oLVANUKivM, SCO Ovraldus, “he vario Sepeliendi liitu," tom.l. p. 748. 
(Not. ().) L. Bat. KjgU. 

P. .342. Note {'i.) “ Funeral customs of the Macedonians.”'] —^The former, indeed, 
contains a valuable Dtssorialion of John llaptisla Cmphius upon the “ Antiquities of 
Macedonia wherein there is a Chapter eiitiiled “ Moitui a<; Funkra Ueoum," at the 
end of the/'Vr.vt/iuuil j but this is pri.iicip.ally taken up with an inquiry whet her they 
turned or burled their dead. {Vide Disserlal'ionem J. U. Crophii dc Antiq. Mneedon. 
lib.x. cap. 27 . apudGronov. Thesaur. Gupc. Anlii/. vol.Vl. p.'iSgS. L, ISut. Itiyy.) 
Concerning the Sepulchre itself, itsybr?n, and the manner of the interment, we have litiU- 
information. Of this dissertation by Cmphius it must Jiowever be remarKed, tliat 
it is among the most curious articles in the whole Thesaurus of Gronoeins. In 
the fifteenth century, Gyraldus of Ferrara published a dissertation, replete with 
erudition, “ De SepuUuui, el vario Sepeliendi Ritu which, however, is rendered of 
tcutiild value, by the learned Coimneniary of John Faes, as edited by Jen.sius, in the 
complete edition of the works of Gryr«/d«s, tom. II. L. Bat. ItiCjO'. See tom. I. p. 685. 
But this learned dissertation relating to the Funeral Rites of the Greeks, Romans, 
JJetrurians, jSigyplians, and Jews, takes no notice ol' the sepulchres of the 
Macedonians. 

P.459.1.10. “This is evidently notfiing more than the virga ditina,” &e.]— 
Possibly bf this nature were the nuls of the Egyptians, mentioned in Sacred Sciipture. 
In Exodus (vii. II, 12.) it is said, that “ the wise men and the sokcereks . . . 
CAST DOWN EVERY MAN iiis ROD, AND THEY iiKCAMK SERPENTS.” They Were there¬ 
fore divining rods.- and it is to be remarked, that the Caduceus of llegmes is generally 
represented with two serjnmts. (See Vignette to Chap. XIII.) “ laaqiic virooca 
DiviNA primb ex incantatorum impuris foutibiis defluxisse videtur in metalla.” 
Agricoltt de Re AlelallicA, lib. ii. p. 27. Basil, IGS/. 

P.476. 1.1. " One of Apollo's messengers."] —In the text of Sophocles, it is made 
(Attic oyyiXot) Jove's mes.senger; and the Scholiast considers the bird us the Nightingale. 
But the Swallow, among all nations, has been snperslitiously revered as the Herald of 
the Sun, and therefore was considered by the Greeks as the Messenger of Apollo ; to 

whom, 
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whom, as to all the priii(.'ij>.')l Doitic.s, the name of Jnve was applicnhic. It is to the 
naxnc Deity, by Iho iianie of A[mUo, that EUxtru addresses herself, "Avu'i,''AnnWoy 
(yer. 1303.), m Avkh' ' AvoWov (hct, 1300’.), as tutelary God of Myccnee : and the 
lamentation of this bird for llys, who was the sou of Progne, clearly proves it to have 
been the Swallow. 

P. 563. last line. yTiriOVA, nr.r.X.]—^The legend is thus restored by the leurncil 
lAr. Monck, of Readijtgiu Berltshire; VIIATOT, TAIOY, lOYAIOV, «r.r./\. 

P. 583. 1.13. “A dish of boiled wheat upon the body of a dead person ."']— Bakon 
Bohn, in his Travels through the B.'uiuat ofTemtawar,” {Let.3. p-ly. Loud. 1777 -) 
memions similar customs of the same people. “ Wine,” he says, “ is tlirown u|X)n 
the grave, and frankincense burned aimmd it, to drive away evil .spirits and 
witches. This ilone, they go home; bake breMof wlu'atJlour, which, to the expiation 
of the deceased, they eat; plentifully drinking, to be the. better comforted themselves. 
The solemn slirit.'ks, libations of wine, and fumigations about tlie tomb, continue during 
some d.iys, n.iy, even some weeks, repeated by the nearest relations." His account 
of the howling interrogation which takes place at tlve sinking of the corp.se into the grave, 
seems to prove the Celtic origin of the fVulachians, and of tlie Romans their forefathers. 
” At this moment, the friends and relations of the dcce.'ised raise horrid cries. 7'liey 
remind the deceased of his friends, parcut.s, cattle, house, and household ; and ask for 
what reason he lift them.” Ibid. Upon the subject of their settlement in Walachia, 
and the origin of their name, the following observations occur in the Decads of Ronfnius. 
" Valaciu cnim e Ilomanis oriundi, quod eorum lingua adhuc fatclur, quum inter 
tarn varias Barbaroruiii gentes sita, adhuc extirpari nun potuerit, nlteriorem Istri 
plagam, quam Daci ac Gct.'e quondam incoluere, liabitarant. nam citeriorera Bulgari, qui 
c Sarmatiii prodierc, dcinde occuparunt. , £ legionibus enim et coloniis, .1 Traiano, ac 
exteris llomanorum Imperatoribus, in Daciatn dednetis, Piilachi promanarunt. Quos 
Pins a Flacco, pronunciatione Germanic:! Vlachos dici voluit: nos contra, dtru rou 
jiilWiiv Kill Tij<: tkiioi dictos esse censuimus, quum s:igittnndi arte prsepolleant. 
Nonnulli Piilachia: :) Diocletiani iilia nom'in inditum ceusucre, qu.-e illorum Principi 
mipsis.se ferlur." Ant, liogfinioRer. Vngar. Decad.2, lib.Vn. />. 3/7* Frantiof, 

P.603. 1.15. “A Greek Emperor of the name of Probably 

Hrumanhic the Great, King of the Ostrogoths, mentioned by Gibbon, vol. IV. p. 310. 
bvo. edit. 
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APPENDIX. 


No. I. 


ON THK 

in rO\STANTI!^l*LE, />»/ 


Ravakes conmiUed in ^COXSTANTITCS^’LE, In/ the Christian Armies 
under Haldwyn Jlarl of Flanders, a.i>. I'iO.'i. 


In the beginning of the First Section i)f tliis Part of the author’s 
Travels, he endeavoured to prove that the Citi/ of Cunslantinoplc, since 
it fell under the dotniiiion of the Turks, has undergone fewer 
alterations than took place while it continued in the hands of their 
predecessors; maintaining that “ Christians, and not lurks, have been 
the principal agents in destroying the statues and public buildings of 
the city'.” This opinion is strongly supported by the observations of 
Bel(m‘, who, in the middle of the sixteenth century, accompanied 
Gyllius in his travels; and if it be true, as has been asserted, that BeUm 
published the remarks made by Gyllius, without an honourable 
acknowledgment of their author, those observations may possibly be 
due to the higher authority of Gyllius himself. A convincing testimony 
of the disregard shewn to the Fine Arts by the Roman soldiers in the 
conquest of a city, is afforded in the well-known history of the capture 
of Corinlh by the Consul Mummius; but die ravages committed in 
Constantinople by the Christian armies in the beginning of the 

thirteenth 


(I) Sep Section the First, Chaii. I. of Fabi II. p. 8. Second Edition, Eroxb, 1813. 
('J) Sec tlic passage cited from Selon, in p. SOS, Note (2), of this Volume. 
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thirteenth century have l>een studiously withheld from observation. 
Nicetas Chxmiales, who was present when the barbarians, under Balduyn 
earl of Flanders, took the city by storm (a. D. 1205), left an enumeration 
of the noble statues they destroyed: but this part of his work is 
not to be found in any of the printed editions -of that historian; 
having been, perhaps, fraudulently .suppressedIt is however preserved 
in a MS. Code of Nicetas, which was given to the Bodleian Lilrai-y at 
Oxford by Sir Thomas Roe, Wart, upon his return from Constantinople 
in 1628 , after being Ambassadjx'from the King of Great Britain to the 
Ottoman Porte. The Rev. Ctrougk Adam Brownk, M. A. Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, has prescnte«l to the author the following 
elegant and most accurate version of this intere.sting fragment. Those 
who may choose to consult the original, will find it inserted in the 
Bibliotheca of Fabricius^. Tlie account it gives of the mischiefs done 
by Baldwyn's army is so particularly suited to what the author has 
already said upon the subject, and withal so exceedingly curious in itself, 
that he is convinced every reader of this work will be gratified by seeing 
it, divested of the obscurities and incongruous metaphors of the 
Byzantine historian. 

Mr. Browne lias accompanied his translation of this fragment with 
some valuable Notes. Alluding to the difficulty of rendering it intelli¬ 
gible, he says : “ I have endeavoured to follow the original text as 
closely as I could; although I have found occasional difficulties in so 
doing, as I did not always exactly comprehend what the honest Greek 
meant by some of his expressions. IVolfius, who published at 
Augsburgh, in the year 1557, a Latin translation of Nicetas's 

History, 

(1) “It w»s iicriiaps dtMignnlly amitted,” (says Mr. Harris,) " Uinmgh framl, or Kbamc, or bodi." 
See Harrii't rhitalo/iical Enquiries, i’nrt III. c/ia/i. 5. p. 303. f,anil. 1731. 

(2) It M not, however, in the last and bust edition of Eabrieius, printed at Hamburg in 1801 j but 
the reader will find it in the edition cited by Mr. Ifarriii or in that of Hamburg, I’lH. Vol. VI. 
chop. 5. p. 405. 
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History, together udth the Greek text, has given a very just account 
of his style. I will quote his words;—‘ Ex qffectatimie ncscio cii^tis 
insolenlis elegaiuia- ct poilictr dictUmis semulatione, in salebras saep^ 
incidit, et duris, ne ineptis dicam, utilur melaphoris; in proatmio 
praesertim, uhi ci^pritnis disertus videri cupit: quod si totam historian} 
simili oratione immlvisset, in lulomias ire, qudm molestiis conversionis 
confliclnri maluissem' Now what fVolfiiis has said of the protemium, is 
very true of the fragment I have translated, and of whose existence 
PVolJius was ignorant. By the «ay, both Hams and Gibbon are 
mistaken in supposing that this narrative of A’iretas, which is extant in 
a MS. copy in the. Bodleian Library, was first published by Fabricius, 
in the .sixth volume of his Bibliotheca Gr<eca, anno 1714 ; since it first 
sippeared in Banduri'n Antiquities, anno’ 1711» together with a Latin 
translation, and some note. Banduri mentions that Uie fragment 
exists also in a MS. in the Library of the Vatican” 

. TltANSLATlON 

or 

A FRAGMENT NICETAS THE CHONTATE 

J}^ the Rev. C. 4. BROWNE,M.A. Felbm^ of Trimty College, Cambridge. 

“ From the very coinmeiieenient', flicy [the Lfl/i//.v] displayed their national 
eovetousiiess ; and stniek out a new system of rapine, which had escu|)ed all th-.; 
former dcspoilers of the Imperial City; for they opened and plundered all the tombs 
OF THK E-mphrobs, ill the Heruitm, at the great Church of the jlfjotlln. They 
sacrilegiously hiid their hands ujwn every gulden ornament, and every chalice which 
had been .studded witli pearls and precious stones. They gazed with admiration at 

the 


(S) In thu origtoal, rgm/t/th, or Uic line wtiicli marked the barrier or startuig>]ibtcv in tlie 
Hippodrome. 
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the body of J ustinian which after 6o nuuiy ccnturicH exhibited no mark of decay; 
but titev refrained not from appropriating to themselves the sepulciiral ornaments. 
These western ijarbarians spared neither the lh<lng nor the dettd; but beginning 
witli (io» and his servants, they shewed themselves, upon all occasions, indiscrimi¬ 
nately impious. Shortly afterwards, they t«>re down the veil of the .sanctuary in 
the great cathedral [Sancta Sophia], which in itself was highly valuable; but its 
^tden Imrder was the object of their cupidity. Their wanu, howwer, were, not 
vet supplied; for these barbarians are insatiable. They cast their eyes on the 
brazen statues, and consigned them to the flames. The cobissal image of Juno, 
which stood in the Forum of Comtantine,ya.^ melte«l into .staters. Four oxen could 
scarcely draw the head of this statue to/ae Imperial Palace. The SHEi’HEnn of 
Ida was next dislodged from his ba^, where he was standing with Venus, in 
the act of presenting to her the golden apple of discord. But what shall I say of 
that 'FotTR-siDED MONUMENT OF iiRASs, wliose height rivalled the loftiest pillars 
in the whole city ! Who is there, that did not admire its various devhres ? On its 
sides were represented birds pouriiig forth their vernal melody; the ploughman’s 
toils; the shepherd’s relaxations; the very bleating of the sheep; the frisking of the 
lumlm. The sea itself was engraven: and multitudes of fish were beheld; some in 
the act of being taken ; others overpowering the nets, and again dashing into the 
dcc;p. In another part, a troop of naked Cupids were sporting, and pelting apples at 
each other, whilst laughter shook their sides. The monument itself terminated in a 
pyramid, on whose a])cx stood a female figure, which turned at the slightest impulse 
of the lur, and hence was denominated ‘ the Iland-maid of the IViuds.' 'Tliis 
exquisite piece of workmanship was dcliyercd over to the flames; and at the 
same time they destroyed an F.auKSTRtAN figure of more than morttd size, 
which stood ujam a tabular plinth, in the Forum Taiiri. Some conjectured this 
statue to represent Joshua the .son of Nun, stretching out his hand to the sun going 
down, and commanding it ‘to stand still upon Gibcon.’ The better informed 
recognised it to lie the statue of Brllkropuon mounted on Pegasus; fur the 
horse was represented, like that winged .steed, unbitted, and spuming the ground 
Math his h(M)f; a hursc every way ^ worthy of his rider, and one that coidd tread 

. on 


(1) Ulie scpulciirc of Ju»tinuiu was of pure us wc learn from some wretched verBcs cf Corippus: 

** Donee Apostf>Ucl Mulwuiites ntrm tempi! 

Inrl^'ta Macrato pofnuNsicnt membra Hcpulclim, 

^ Quod prtuB Ipftc fubi puro coiiKtruxcnit aiiro.** 

' (si) Cifdronus lias descrilied Uits wind-oliclisk, and soys that it was erected by Theodosius tlie 

Great: he calls ft Instead of 'Apt 

(3) Banduri has given Fobrichis reads tihffip, which 1 prefer. 
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on tur as well as ou earth*. There was a story very ftencrally credited, and the 
tradition has reached to our times, that the inuige of a man was concealed in the 
horse’s left-foot, fore. Hy some, this imagi; was said to represent a Vviwtiav’’; by 
others, one of the Western nations who were not in alliance witli the Jtomans; or, 
lastly, a Bulgarian. Great labour had been bestou’ed in properly secmriiif; the hoof, 
so that the secret might not be discovered. 'When the horse was afU'rwards cut into 
pieces, and, togeth^ with its rider, consigned to the flames, a brazen image was 
found buried in the hoof, wrapped in a cloak of woollen texture: the iMlins 
threw it into the flames, without tniubling themselves to decipher the meaning. 
These barbarians, who had no love of what is beautiflil, spared not the 

" images 


(4) In lianiliiri'ii Collection ul' tlie Aniii|uities of Coustoutiiiuplr, there uru I\>ur Kook'! hy an 
anoiiyniouii autlior: in the Arst ol' which we meet with a dcscriptinii of the aauic Ki|ucstrian 
Statue in the t'oruiii Tauri. HU worck arc: “ In tlie middle of the Forum is an Eiiucstriun 
“ Slutuc, wliich sonic consider to represent Joshua the siifl of Nun; others, KcUcropiion. It was 
“ hrmij^ht from Antioch. The porph} ritic base of this statue was iiiscrilM-d with the history of the 
“ Hmsiam*, who were finally to destroy the city itself. To avert this deslriicthMi, there was a 
small lironzc Figure of a man, with his knees heut, and his arms Iwuud. The left foot of the 
“ horse explained the meuuiug of the characters engraven.” 

(.4) The text of the Fragment os published hy Kauduri, dilfcrs oci«siunnlly from that of 
Fabrieius. An iiispcetiou of the MS. itself could alone determine which is the more correct. 
And if we may .judge from the Latin trauslatiou.s, they did not always agree in the meuuiiig of 
diflerent passages; for instance, in the account of the Eiiucstriau Statue in the Forum 'I'auri, 
Bouduri reads, r«! rit Jlf«i«»s>> yiMv, n>«, inw : and translates it, “ Ciyusdatii esse ex faidioue 
Venetft,” referring to the Blue Faction of the Cirrus. The text iu Fabrieius runs thus. Tin ini, i» 

ew, Binr/si,!” mid the translation is, “ Ex Vcnctis alii|ucm referre sunt qui trodideruiit.” 
In my opiiiiou, it refers to the Blue Faction of the Circus, and nut to the Venetian laiiple. I am 
confirmed in this opinion by the passage which 1 have translated from the Anonymous Author, 
where he speaks of this same magical Image ; end then mentions tlie future dustructiuu of the 
city by the ‘ llmaiam,' as Banduri seems to understand the passage. The words arc, 'Pm 

Mf/u, ifiXu. For 'Pm we should doubtless read 'Pwrw,: and these Rusniam were no other than the 
FacRon of the Circus, lielwecu whom and the Blues there existed a mortal hatred. You are 
aware, that of the ' Four factions,’ the Red and Green bad coalesced against the Blue and White : 
hence, an image oL the Blue Faction was secretly placed in the statue, ns a charm against the 
violence of the opposite faction. In the description ol the Charioteers, Bouduri bos given the 
word 'PvCiw.iu the text; for which, in his note, be profioses to substitute Biglnv, But the 
word is clearly 'P«w/wi and refers to the Red Faclhn, so often mentioned. 

• See Uie BUlMCtiurnl Note (!►). 

•t llie ovlcbintird l*«Uladiutii, «liich Ims invcn iln nam« lo imagtiB of tliSn dwrliititiiip ** the Safe-gunrd* of WAi 

Kccrvtly rontcyed fri»m Homcp wIiphj ii luul rcHted siiMv the tlmu «>f RoiniihiB« to his new city, by (Joiwianllnc. Thew 
lutugch weru dcnoniiiulcd(rT(Nx<i(o,aud rtXtafiata* From tliU iatter word sprung tlie Arabic word TUfifiaai, and our 
word Hblfrmwt. 
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images whidi stood in the Hippodrome, and all the other precious works of 
art, but coined them into money; exchanging what was precious for what was 
vile, and gidng for small pieces of money what had' licen wrought at an iinmcnsc 
expense. First, they doomed to destruction the mighty statue of IIuucl'lf.s 
Trihespbrus The hero was represented recumbent on an osier-basket, the 
lion’s skin thrown over him: the fierceness of the animal was visible even in the 
trass, and seemed to affright the idle multitude around: he \ 'as sitting without his 
quiver, his bow, or his club; his right leg and arm were extended to their utmost; 
his left knee was lient, and he was resting his left arm on the cllmw; the rest of his 
hand was extended, the open palm denoting his dejection of mind: his' head was 
gently reclined; and he seemed peqsive and indignant at the labours which 
Enrysthetn, as his suf>erior, had imposed u|ion him, through envy rather than 
necessity: his chest was ample, his shoulders broad, his hair curled, his huttocks 
brawny, his arms sinewy, and his size c(|ual to the idea which Lysippus had conceiviHl 
of the real Hercules: he was indeed tlic master-piece in brass of that artist. 
The statue was of sucli magnitude, that his thumb was equal to the waist, and his 
legto the size of an entire man; and yet this H£Rnuj,Ks,such as I have rcprcscntixi 
him, could find no favour from barbarians, who affected to prize fortitude above the 
otlicr virtues, and to arrogate the possession of it to themselves.—^Tluiy next laid 
their hands upon the statue of the ass loaded, and the ass-drivkh 
FOLLOWING; which Augustus had erected at Nicopolis, near the promontory of’ 
Acliitm, from an incident which had occurred to him the nigjit before the battle of 
Acthm. As he was reconnoitring the camp of Antony, a man met him, driving 
an ass: upon being questioned by Ceesar, who he was, and whither he u'as going, 
he replied, ‘ My nune is Nicon% and the ass is called Nicandcr, and 1 am going to 
Ctpsar’si camp.’ Nor did they spare the Hyaena and the Sue-wolf which had 
suckled Romulus and Remus ; but for the soke of afew slaters brass, they destroyi'd 

and melted down these memorials of the origin of their race. Also the statue of the 
Man wrestling with the lion; and the River-horse of the Nile, whose 
hinder-parts terminate in a tail with prickly scale.s; and the Ei.£PHAnt shaking 
his proboscis; and the Sphinxes, with the faces of women and the bodies of 
wild beasts, furnished with wings as well as feet, and able to contend in air with 
the mightiest birds; and the dnuittbd Stbrd, with his cars erect, neighing, and 
# proudly 


(I) " Spninj; (Vom triple nigliL" Vide I.ycophroii, v. .S3. 

(3) lliia story is related, with Mime little variation, by I’lutarch and Suetaniun. In I'lutarch, whom 
StManiut tbilows, the man replies, “My name is Buigehet (Fortunate); and the name of the uss is 
Siam (Victorious).” Vide IHutarch, Life ef Anttt*y j and Suetonius, Oct. ftrs. Augustus. 
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proudly pawing the ground. There was a group, also, consisting of Sctlla with the 
fierce animals into which half her body had Iiecn changed ; and near her was the 
ship of Uiyssrs, into vvhiclAhese animals were leaping, and devouring some of the 
crew. In the HI/)f)t)dromc, also, ivas placed the brazen Eari.k, the work of 
ylpoUonhm Tyancits, and a wonderful monument of his magical power. Tliat 
philosopher, when^ visiting Byzanliiim, had licen asked fur a charm against the 
venomous bites of* the serpents which then infested the jdace. For this purpose he 
employed all his magical skill, with the devil for his coailjutor, and elevated ’ upon 
a coluinu a hazen Eagle. Great was the pleasure it afforded; and the sight 
attracted and detained the beholders, in the same manner as mariners were 
formerly rivetted by the songs of the Sirflis. The wings of the bird were expanded 
for flight; hut « serpent in his talons, twining around him, impeded his souring. 
The hciul of the reptile seemed approaching the wings, to inflict a deadly bite; but 
the crooked |)oinLs of the talons kept him harmless; and instead of struggling with 
the bird, he was compelled to droop his head, ^nd his breath and his venom expired 
together. The eagle was looking proudly, and almost crowing out. Victory! and from 
the joy of his eye one might suppose that he intended to transport the dead iuKly of 
the reptile through the air. Forgetful of his circling spires, and no longer venomous, 
the serpent remained as a warning to his species, ami seemed to bid them betake 
themselves for ever to their hiding-places.' But this figure of the Eagle was more 
admirable still, for itservedas a dial: the horary divisions of the day w’ere marked by 
lines inscrilicd on its wings; tluisc were easily diseeriiihle, by the skilful observer, when 
the sun’s rays were not intercepted by clouds. But what shall I say of the statue 
OK Ilui.KN ? how shall I deserila* the .white-armed daughter of Tyndaras, with her 
taper neck and well-turned ancles ?—she, who united all Greece against Trmj, and 
laid Troy in ashes; who, from the coast of Asia, visited the shores of the Nile, 
and finally revisited her native Sparta. Did she soften these barbarians ? did 
she subdue these iron-hearted ? No, verily! she, who once captivated all lieholdcrs, 
was now powerless:—and yet she was adorned, as for a public spectacle, with all her 
drajiery; her vest, transparent as the spider’s web; her fillet, and the coronet of gold 
and prei-ious stones which encircled her brow, and daa/.led by its splendour: her hair 
was partly confined in a knot, and partly waving in the wind, and flowing to her 
knees; and the figure, though cast in brass, seemed fresh as the descending dew, 

while 


(.S) .tpiillnniu!), witliout doubt, tros endeavouring to imitate Motscs in Uie Wilderuesti. Vide 
Xiimbrrs, dial), xzi. 
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while her awimming' eyes provoked iove: her lips, like the rose-bud, were just 
opening, as if to address one, while a graceful smile met and enraptured the beholder. 
But the joy which sparkled in her eye, and the well-arched brows, and the grace and 
symmetry of her whole person, no description can aderiuately convey to posterity. 
But, O Hblkn ! matchless Ireauty ! scion of the Ijovea ! Venus’s peculiar care! 
choicest gift of Nature 1 prize of victory ! where were your tmpvnthes, and that 
sovereign balm of all ills, which Polijdamna*, the wfc of Thofte, Irestowcd upon 
you ?—-where were your irresistible philtres ? why did you not employ them now, 
as formerly ? I believe that Destiny had decreed tliat you should perisli by fire— 
yow, whose very image ceased not to inflame the beholders into love! I nnglit 
almost add, that, by consigning this your iftiage to the flames, the Latins avciigi'd the 
manes of rfieir ancestors’, and the destruction of their paternal city, Troy / But the 
mad and unfeeling avarice of these men will not suficr me to indulge a pleasantry;— 
whatever was rare, whatever was beautiful, they' coveted and destroycil. Those 
verses’, which Homer sang in tby praise, O beauteous Helen! were in vain 
addressed to illiterate barbarians, who were ignorant even of their very alphabet. 
Anothercircumstam-e must also be mentioned: Upon a vohimvviws erected a fkm ai.b 
BteuBB, in the prime of youth and beauty : her hair was collected together, ami 
flung backward; the height of the pillar was not Iteyond the reach of a person 
whose hand was outstretched; the figure itself was unsupported ; and yet its right 
hand held with as much ease the statue of a Horse avd its Ridtr as if it had been 
a goblet of wine; one foot of the horse being placed in the palm of the hand. He 
who sat upon the horse was of a robust appearance, clad in mail, with greaves on 
his legs, and ready for battle; the horse was criH.'ting his cars to the sound of the 
trumpet; his neck was lofty, his nostrils snorting, and his eyes displayed his desire 
for the course; his feet were raised in air, and as if in the attitude of springing to the 
fight. Near to this statue, and close to the eastern goal of the Circus, which belonged 

to 


(1) Tims rtmen-oa, Ode ite. bids lliv imintvr represent bis uiistrcsVt eye, 




So also f.ueian, in his Oialoguv of “ ihe Portrait," speaks of the swimming softness of the eye blcudvd 
with vivacity. 

(il) Vide Horn. Oil. liisiv. vcr. CSS. 

(3) “ OltUB nvos Trojw, torapla et temomta Minerv®.” i'lVg. jSneitl. lib, vi. BlI. 

(•1) Vide II. iii. ver. i*15. 

— “ No wonder such celestial clurros 
Kor nine long years have set the world in arms! 

What winning graces ! what miycatic mien! 

9ie moves s goddess, and die looks a yiiecn." 
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to the Red faclioti were placed the figures of viCTonious cuarioteehs, as lessons 
of their art: by their gesture, if not by their voice, they exhorted the drivers not to 
slacken the reins as they approached tlie pillar (called Nyssi)^'\ but, reining in their 
Steeds, to turn them in a narrow eomp;Lss, and, lashing them to their full speed, 
compel the adverse charioteer to make a larger sweep, and thus to lose ground, 
even though his ho];ses were swifter of foot, if he were less skilful in the manage¬ 
ment of them.—Another group of surprising and exquisite workmanship in brass 
closes the description. On a siiuare plinth of marble, an animal rested, which at 
first sigljt might have been taken for an Ox, only that its tail was too short, and it 
wanted a proper depth of throat, and its hiMifs were not divided. Another animal, 
whose whole body was covered with rough scales, which even in brass were 
formidable, had seized upon the former aniftial with his jaws, and nearly throttled 
him. 'I'hcre were different n)iinions concerning these, avimals, which I shall not 
attempt to reconcile. Some imagined them to rej)rescnt the Basilisk and the Asp: 
other.-, ike Crocodile ami the llmr-horse of the Nile. I shall content myself 
with «lescribing the extraordinary contest between them; how both were mutually 
injuring and injured; were destroying and destroyed; were struggling for the 
\ictory : were compicring and conquered. The body of one animal was swollen from 
the head to the feet, aunl appeared greener than the colour of the frog; the 
lightning of his eye was quenched, anil his vital |)owers seemed failing fast, so that 
the beholders iiiighl have imagined him already dead, only that his feet still sup- 
|K>rted and kept his*body upright. The other animal, which was held fast in the 
jaws of its adversary, was moving his tail with difficulty; and, extending his mouth, 
was in v.iin struggling to escape from the deadly gripe. Thus each was inflicting 
death upon the other; the struggle was the same, and the victory terminated in the 
common destruction of both. I'hesc examples of mutual destruction I have been 
led to mention, not oidy from the sculptured representation of them, and from their 
taking plaiT among fierce and savage lieasts, hut hecausc this mutual carnage is not 
unfrequent among the nations which have w'aged war against us Romans''; —they 
have massacred and destroyed each other, by the favour of Christ towards us, who 
“ siuittereth the people that delight in war;” who has no pleasure in blood; who 
causes the ju.st*mau “ to tread upon the BasiU.-,k and the Asp," and to “ trample 
the linn and the dragon under his feet.” 

(5) Vide Gihhtm, 40tli iliaplvr, who bos dvsrribcd tbe diflerent factions of the Circus,—the Green, 
the Ued, ibe White, and the Blue. 

(6) l''ur a particular dcsrri)itian of the Chariot-race, we must look to the S5d Book of the tliad, 
and read the instructions of Nrsior to his son Antiluchus, nor should we omit the lively and glowing 
desc>!|itiun of a chariot-race, with its attendant accidents, iA the Elefira at Hnjihocles, vcr. 700. 

(7) 'J'he Byiantinc Historians were fund of giving to titeir countrymen the appellation of Jtenmi 
a.s Constantinople had long been the scat of Empire, and was considered as a New Rome. 
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A 

LIST OF ALL THE PLANTS 

COLLECTED DVRlIfC THESE TRATELS, 

IN GREECE, EGYPT, AND THE HOLY LAND. 


AiJ‘ii>\niTncAU.Y AiiKAMinri. 


H. H. In this List will ho fnuucl alxml sirlji new species ; tho distinctive characters of which lioin;; 
fully dcscrihcil in the Notes to the 7%rev SoctioKS of 1’aut the Seionii, the CeneHc names only of the 
«ew-iiixiw'eri!i/ Plants arc now piven. 

When the name of no Itotanical writer occurs afti'r the siwcific ajipcllations of Plants which have 
liccn dcscrificd hy other authors, that of lAnnmis is to be undurstiwil. 

The Knfclish cuAifnr nnmrs, having uftrii no reference to the ImHh, but jaiiiig sometimes i|iiitu at 
variance with them, were jilaceil before the trieuli/ic nypeUationn \u the Imdy of the work; hut thi'i 
could nut he dune consistently with an aljthabelwat arrangement, they have been now iutroduced as they 
were placed in the Appenditto the I'lasT Part of these Travels; immediately following the fJmirrnn. 
Perhaps it might have been os well if they hail been wholly omitted; hnt there are (lersuus who desire 
their insertion. 


Acacij Arahim (Willd.) . . Arabian Aiairia. 

Atxu'ia Stffihaniima (Willd.) . . Stephan's Aeacia. 

Aehillea S€iut»tma .laivendcr CotUm Milfoil . . . 

Ademis vcrnnlis .Spurge Adunis, or Pheasant's-eye. 

AigUaps nriifa . 

Ahrtt (nova species). 

Alpsmm deltoideuin .Purple-ldos-somcd Al)'ssan . . 

Allium iMirmltmt .Hirsute Curlic. 

Allium (nova species). 

Alopccnrut (nova species) . . . Fox-luil Grass. 

Amni Caplieum (Willd.) . . . Coptic Bisbup's-wced .... 

Amtti CajHkum .. 

Aimbatu spinasittima ... 


Egypt. 

Holy Laud. 

Gulph of Glauciis.—Nelson's Isle. 
Mount Haunus. 

Holy Land. 

Holy Land. 

Troas iSourcc of Si-atorndir), 

Cos. ,, 

Cos. 

Giilpii of Glaiiciis. 

Holy l.ai!d {Jijffii). 

Holy Laud (.V«»<n'</i). 

Holy Lund 
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/luariicha C.W7/c«» . . 

AnagaUi* arvewas, , . 
Anagjitinficliiia . . . 
Anrhusa vo'/tpitma (Willil.) 
Anfhma mu/ulata , , 
Anemme cvronaria . , 

Anemone Imrlemie. . . 

Anemtme Apennina , . 
Anemone (iiuvu spccici.) . 
Am. Home (novii sjK'cicil . 
Anemone lanttheii/on/es . 
ySnetltiim priteeolenv . • 

Antherieum IMiago . . 
AnlhpUis i.wnicuni . . 
Antirrhinum iirrctisc , . 
Anlirrhiniim J'rliueriannm 
Anlirrhinnm Kliiline , , 

Antirrhinum ('ffmhalaria 
Aulirrhhmm (nma spcrics) 
Antirrhinum Oroutium . 
Arhutux Antlriirhue . 
Arixtohn'hia hlaurorum 
Aspurugus ajihi/tlux , 
Axphoiteliu rauimus 
Asplenium (j-irrurh . 
Astragalus longijlorus 
Astragalus twlieas 
AtraelffUs humilis . . 


Atripler Jlatimus , . , 

Atropa fltamtragora , . 

Arum Arisarum . . . 

littccharis nioscoriites . . 
Jiromns (nova sjiecies) . 
llupleumm 7 (iiavu siHJcics) 
Hupthahunm ai/uoticum . 
Campanula eriuus . • . 

Campanula rupeslris .(Sibthoriic) 
Campanula tothenlosa (Vcnteuvt. 
Cannabis satb'a .... 
Capparis sjrinosts . . . 

Cahih AEgffptuwa (Willil.j 
Girdamine ^iiiiva spcoirsj 
Cattcttlw arrensis . . . 

Caucatis pumila . . , 


Cretan Aiiacyclu! . 
Couiiuun Hoipcrnrl 


. Turfy Buf;luss ... 
Wavo-leaved Bu^Ws . 
Narruw-tcavcil Garden Aucniune 
Garden Anrrouue . . , 


Cruwfuut'Iciived Anemone 


Gra^s-lraved AnUicrii-uin 
. Iliirued Kidiiey-veli'li* 

. I'ield Suap'draj^in . . 

. TVlisser's Siiup-draguu 

. I'luellii). 

. Ivy-leaverl Snap-dragon 
. Suap-dr.igon .... 

. (!uninion Calf's-snoiit . 

. Kruad-lva\ed Strawtierry-tnai 
. Monrisl) Birthwort 
. Lraneas Axparaguc ’. 

. Braui-lihig Asplimlel . 

. Cuiniiion .Splecnwnrt . 

. liong-fltmercd Milk-vetc 
. Andulusiau Milk-vetch 
. Dwarf-rayed Thistle . 

, Great Shrnl)l>y Pur<iinnc . 
The Mandrake Plant 
. Friar’!• Cowl • .« . 


Brunie-graiib . 


Forkcil Bell-flower. 
Rock Brdl-flower 
Downy Bell-flower. 
Common Hemp . . 
romiuon Coper-tree 
jBgyptian Sea-rocket 
Ladies' Smock . . 

Corn Buatard Parsley 
Dwarf Bastard Parslej' 


Rhodes,—Lower Egypt, 

Cos. 

Troas. 

Gulph of Glaucus. 

Cos,—Rhodes, 

Troas (5OTW-ee of Seanmnder). 
Troas. 

Troas. 

Troas. 

Troas '(Mount Oargarus). 

Bulgaria {Mount Humus). 

Holy t.snid {Mazareth), 

Cidph of Glaueus. 

Gulph of GlaucKK. 

Troas. 

Gnl)ih of Glaueus. 

Holy Laud, 

Khoiles. 

Uliodc.s. 

Gulph of Glnueiis. 

Troas {Sourer tjf Scamnuder). 
Gulph of Glaueus. 

Gulpli of Glaueus.—Coast of Hgj'pt. 
f’os, 

Troas {Mount Oargarus), 

Troas. 

Rhodes. 

Troas.—Gulph of Glaueus.—Coast 
of Egypt. 

Holy Land. 

Cos.—Attiea {Plain of Marathon). 
Greece {Delphi, Otstalia^ fountain). 
Egypt. 

Gulph of Glaueus. 

Holy Land {Jaffa), 

C) pros. 

Gulph of Glaueus. ’ 

Gm-ee iParnassus). 

Gulph <if Glaueus. 

Egypt. 

(.'yprus.—Holy l,and {Jaffa), 

Gulph of Glaueus.—Coast of Egypt. 
Troas {Itonartashp), 

Lower Egypt. 

Lower Egypt.—Coast of Ditto. 
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CtHUmrta (non ipeeiM) 
Cmtavrea caldtngm . . . 
Centaurea mkitri^^det. . 
CnUaurm numocanlha . . 

Cmtaurm fumila .... 
Ctratonia SiUqua .... 

CtriMke major . 

CAciraMAn* ! nova species) . 
CMidouium Glauriutn , . 
Cherkrio (nova species) . . 
Chirmaa Ctmtaurinm (Willd.) 
Cturama maritima (Willd.). 


. Star Thistle. 

. Star Thistle. 

. Valse Star Thistle .... 
. Sirople-spined Centanrp . . 
. Dwarf Centaury . . . . 

. Caruh>tree—St. John’s Bread 
. Great Honeywort .... 

.Waft-flower. 

. Tellow-borned Poppy . . . 


. Lesser Centaury . . . 
. Sea Centaury—Gentian . 


Chrysanthemum cermarium . 

Ckhorium dinarkatum .... Branching Endive. 

Cker arietmum .Common Chick-pea . . . . 

Cineraria (nova species).'. 

Cislus (nova species). 


Catus Cretieus .Cretan Rock-mac. 

Ciilus erkpus .Curled-leaved Cistus . . . . 

Catas Mmspelien$i$ ..... Montpelier Rock-rose . . . 

Cittus ealvifoliut .Sa^-leaved Rock-rose . . . 


Cmunlvulut alllurajdei .... Altha*a-leaved Bindweed. . . 

Cenvolvuha liargcmium . 

Canmlvttliu lanatut (Willd.) . . Wooly Biudn'ecil. 

Ctrdia hfyra .Smooth-leaved Curda .... 

CUula anlhenu/idet .Camomile Cotula. 

Odgtedbn Vmbilicut ..... Navelwurt. 

Cressn CrAica . ..Cretan-cress. .'. 

Owcwr (nova species). .. 

Croeut autumnaHt .... .'Autumnal Saffron. 

Cneus vernut ........ Spring Saffron. 

CrotVH tatcturitan. .Dyer's Croton. 

Cmeianella anyusli/Blia , Narrow-leaved Croaawort . . 

CynoHchum acutum .Sharp-leaved Cynanchom . . 

Cynegl»aum cheirifMum . . . Wallflower-leaved Uonnd's-tongue, 
Q/nagloaum bmceelatum (Willd.) Lance-leaved Hoiind's-tongue . 
Cynaglottum piefttm ..... Sjmt-ieaveil Huund’s-tongue 

i)iyghne Jlpina .Alpine Daphne . 

Daphne argentea ..Silvery Meaercon ..... 

Daphne gnidium .Flaa-leaved Daphne .... 

Delphimnm (nan species) . . . Larkspur. 


Cyprus. 

Cyprus.—Holy Land 
Holy Land. 

Holy Land (Jtiffa), 

Cyprus. 

Cyprus.—Holy Land (Jaffa). 

Cos. 

Egypt (/liaetia). 

Holy Land. 

Greece (/’amatnu). 

Gulph of Glaueua. 

Cyprus, 

/V.Ji, Found by our coinpanimi, /}i. 
Juhp Hume, at a rniued aqueduct 
near to Larneea. We ner cr saw 
it in any otlier part of tlie island 
Holy Laud (Gina of (iaiike). 
Lower Egypt, 

Holy Land (Mount Sion), —Grec<T 
{Thermapi/ttr ). 

Greece (Parnassus), 

Holy Land. 

Gulph of Glaucus. 

Troas (Source of Seamander). 
Attica (Plain of Marathon). 

Gulph. of Glaucus. 

Attica. 

Cyprus. 

Holy Land. 

Egypt. 

Coast of Egypt. 

Gulph of Glaucus. 

Egypt. 

Truos (Mount Gargarus). 

Attica (Plain Marathon.) 
Troas. 

Egypt. 

Holy Land.-^ulph of Glaucus. 
Egypt, 

Gulph of Glaneus. 

Gulph of Glaneus. 

Cos. 

Greece (Parnassus). 

Troas. 

Greece (Mount Helieou). 

Holy Land (Canaff GalUee). 
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Dclpbiniuin meanum . . . 

. Hoary Larkspur. 

. 

Holy Land. 

JMphiniiim peregrinum . . . 

. Nine-pctalled Larks|iur . . 


Holy Laud.—Cyprus. 

Dianf/tMx (n<»va fi{»rcies) . . . 

. Fink. 


Holy Laud (Nasamth), 

Diantbus/rulicosHS (Smith) 

. 'Free Pink. 


Scrijiliiis 

Af. It. (iiithe.red in that island by 
All-. Doi/v'ell, and by him pre¬ 
sented to IIS at OmsUintinoptc. 

Jiiattthux mnna(iefphn$ . . . 

. Syrian Pink. 


Holy iatnd (A'«rriref/i.\ 

JJalii'lios l){iue (Forskahl) . . 

. Egi'ptiiin Dolielios . . . 


Egypt. 

I)rt/pis xphtrtxn . 

. Tlii»riiy Thistle ofl^euplirii?* 

tlis 

. Greece 'Pttrnamfsd, 

JSvfihivpx a . . 



Holy Laud. 

ICt'hium (.'I'vtivmn . 

. Cretan A'iper's Uugloss . . 


Cc»s.—Rhotles. 

JCrhutM svtusum ... .' . . 

. Itristlv . 


Holy Laud (Jitffu), 

Knea vaiians . 

. f‘orni-h Heath . . , . . 


Giilph of (liaueus.'—AUica. 

vpanvitm (Sibtliorpc) 

. Hlue Sea Holly. 


pnis. 

JCi'tfHKitit** tfu'fiotoinum . . . 

. Hiehotoiiious Sea Holly . . 


• Liwer Egypt. 

Klhnhu Cttuprithlvs ..... 

. I*aiii(‘lefl J'.thiilia. 


Egypt. 

JCuphnrhtH . nova 



t'ypnis. 

iiiova sjHjrii's^ , . 

. spurge. ! . 


(ttilph of ((Inuciot. 

Euphot'hh .'thippivn .... 

. Aleppo Spurge. 


Holy Land (Jenisatem), 

KupUorhia fufntUt . 

. Sickle leaved Spurjfe . . . * 


CypriH. 

JCuphruxiM iuti/utm . 

. Ilroail-leaved Kiehright . . 


Uiilpli ofClaueuc. 

JCuphotftiit niahuutphtfUii . . . 

. Shl'i-leaved Spurge .... 


Holy Latid [•htffa). 

JCup/wrbfti MprstHtfvs .... 

. Mvrlle Spurpfc. 


Greece* [ParHusints)^ 

Juuphmitia xptvutim .... 

. W«kkI .Spursf<* . . .... 


Coilpli of falaueii-s. 

lisoacttnffta liutva 

. Priekly-fniitcd Spinewort 


Holy Lind. 

jExfMtcttttfiiti hetvrnphplla . . 



Holy I..aiid. 

I-ifAtucu divarirata (Uvsfoiit . . 

. Spreading Teseuc .... 


f’oast of Kftypt. 

htstnva pungens ...... 

. Pungent Fescue. 


Jaiwer Egypt.—Holy Land. 

fu'HX St/ftlMOruS . 

Hie Trce-Syirainorc . . . 


I'igypt (hte »/' Ilbaauda), ike. 

Futfiuriu stfrilis . 

Harrell Strawlierry .... 


Mount Gapgarus.—Mount Hiemus. 

Ftankfitia hirmla . 

Hairy Sea'Hcath .... 


Cy pruR. 

Frankeuiu puli'rriilfnta . . . . 

Powdered Sea-Hcatli . . . 

. 

Giilplj of Glaiinis. 

Franbeniu revoMa (Forskahl) 

Kcvulntc-leaved Sea-IIcoth . 

. 

Holy Laud — Gulpli of 


(iliiiiriis.— Lower Lgypt.— Nel- 
kuu'n Islxnil. 


A'- D. TUis it a low, bninchiiig, sliriibliy piniit, varying; from alwur hix inclivK to u font, 
or iii<rc, in beig^lit. Tiio leaves are nearly oval, ilispoxed in wborls on tile item, 
anti ,turnt‘il liae.k at tbeir eili;e.s, witb a little bristly fringe on eaeli side towarils 
tlieir foot-stalk.s. Tiie flowers grow solitary, generally in tin; forks of tbe stein, 
’ but sometimes also at the ends of the branches ; and, ns they wither without falling 
oir, are found upon the plant long after its season of flowering. The lower part of the 
ealyx is bristly. The plant is yet unknown to the Editors of the. Ainvics Pkmtartm, 
and only published in the Fioru ^Egiiiiliuro-zlrubica of Forskahl, 


rumaria bultma .Bulbous ri iiiitury.Troas.—Source of Seamander. 

Fumttr'm cttpvcobxta ..... Rampant Fumitory ..... Cos.—Lnlph Of Llaueus, 

Fumaria i^eimlis .Common Fumitory.Troas. 

Fumariu jmri'iflora .Small-flowered Fumitory . . . Troas.—Cosc—Gulph of Glaucut. 
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Cakmthus ttivaUt ' . . .... Snow-drop'. Troas.—Sniirce of Sramnndcr. 

Galium (nova specie*). Giilpli of Glauous. 

Garidella NigelUt^nim .Holy Land. 

Gerumtim moUc .Soft CrancVbiU'. Cm. 

Oladhlm imbricatus .Close-flowered Corn-fla^ • ■ ■ Gulp]) of Glaurus. 

Gleehmna hedm-ncea .Ground Ivy.Bulgarin. 

GUnwf latoldef . .Haiiy Gliuus. ^yid. 

Gnapltalmm luteo-altum , . . Jersey C^idwccil.Egypt 

Gnaplialium npieatum (Willd.) ■ . Spiked (^dwecil. Lower Egv'pt.—(.'oast, of Egypt. 

Gaaphalium tiatekaa .Narrow-lraveil Cudweed . . . Gulpli of Gluiii-iis.—Ci... 

Hrdgiarum jllhagi .Persian Manna-plant.... Holy Land.—Cyprus.—Egypt. 

The favourite fowl of the Camel. {ForskahFsFlora,p. 1:I6..' 

Uedt/mrum eaput-galii . . . . Coek’s-heud.J-ower Egypt. 

Helwtropium (nova species).Holy Land (Cana of Ga'i'ce.) 

Helkborus erientaUt (Willd.) . . J'he true Greek Uellcborc . . Greece (Mount Helicon). 

Helleborua riridia .Green Hellebore.*. Bulgaria. 

Hemiaria hirauta .Hairy Rupture-wort .... (.'yprus. 

Halcus Hurra (Forskahl) . . . Arabian' Corn, or Jiara . . . Holy Land. 

Hyacinlhua conuuua .Purple Grape-Hyacinth . . . Cos.—Rhodes. 

Hyacinlhua rucemotm .Grape Hyacinth. Truas. 

Uyaemthut liomanua .Roman Hyooinlh. Cos.' 

Uyoaryamui aureua Golden Henbane.. Holy Land (Jerusalem, at the 

Tlousc if Pilule). —Cos.—llhodes. 


Hypeconm (nova species). 

Uypecaum imberbe^ .Beardless Horneil Cumin . . 

Hypeconm proewmbens .Prostrate Horned Cumin . . 

Hypericum (nova speeies) . . . Curled-leaved St. John's Wort 

Hypericum (nova species) . . .St. John's Wort. 

Hypericum (nova species) . . . Prostrate St. John's Wort . 

Hypericum (joris .Heath-leaved St. John's Wort 

Iberis umbellata .Vmbclled Candytuft . . . 

Illtctbrum Paronychia .... Mountain Knot .grass . . . 

Inula Jrabica .' . . . Arabian Inula. 

Iris graminca .The Grass-leaved Iris . . . 

lupyrum tbalietratda . .' . . . Mcoilow Rue-leaved Isopyrum 

Jjcia Itulbocodiam . 

Itttgeeeia cumituiUles ....* . 

Lagurus . .Hare’s-tail Gross. 

JJquana slellata . . ■ .Stariy Nipplewort .... 

Ijstmpitnim (nova speeies). 

Jjothyrus sativus .Chickling Vetch. 

JLathyrus selifoUus .Bristle-leaved Lathyrus . *. 

havandula sta'chae ...... French Lavender 

Leontice LemUapelalum .... Lion's Leaf. 


Troas. 

Tn^s.—Lower Egypt. 

Troas. 

Cyprus.—Holy Lund (Jaffa). 
Gul)di of Gluuciis. 

Holy Laud (Jaffa). 

Greece (ThermopyUr). 

Gulpb of Glaiieus. 

Gulph of Glancus.—llidy I.aud._ 

Lower Egypt.—Cyprus.—Rhodes. 
Holy Lund. 

Isle of Cos.—Greece (Tiermopyla). 
Bulgarin. 

Troas. 

Cyprus. 

Lower Egji»t. 

Gulph of Glaueus. 

Gulpb of Glancus. 

Cos. 

Gulph of Glancus. 

Gulpb of Glancus. 

Troas (lionarbiuby). 
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Lichen nrtieuliilUi .Jointerl Tlimid-Moss . . . . 

Littum anguetifaUum .Narrow-lcavnl Flax . . . . 

IMhasitermum (iiovn x|iccii"<1 . . GromivaU. 

Llihuynrmum rilialmH (Willil.) . Ciliutod Gromwell. 

J/ithospermum tinctorium . . . Dyer's lUi^luss. 

Jjituv (nova species) . . . '. 

Lotue Cretiens .Cretan Bird's-I'ont Trefoil , . 

Li)tii.t ermfhiyHKlia'idex .Ilird's-fiHit. 

/-frfMj peri-grimis .Flat-podOed niril's-foot Trefoil. 

J,ycinm Kvrnpqiuw .F,iirii]<<'aii Itnx-Tliorn .... 

Lyro/ixis IIII'cHiis .Field Ko^I.i.s. 

tjifi'i)/Mi\ ' nova species). 

fl/itrruhiiim arelahalmiim . . . *Saneer-leavi*il Horeliiojiiil 

Hlarrukium ncetnhuhsum .. 

HJutTHhium hinnitam (Vf \\\A.) . . llirsiile llorehoiiiid .... 

Miidiriigii cirriniihi .Kidiir.v-podded Medir .... 

/!/(iliraitu miirinit .Sea-side Medic . . . * . . 

JIfntiengo miuimn .Liaist Medic. 

AMiciigo orhieiilarix .Flat-|HMlded Medic . . . .' . 

Afediciigit pidymitrpha .Heart Medic. 

A/ciitAa yVi/incrt (Willd.) .... Rgyptiuii Mint . *. 

AUntasa Lcbberh .*. . 

Afmma Sleiihaniutut (Willd.).. 

Atidttcella Uevu .*. . SincMitli Molucca It.alin . . . 

Atoluii'Ua ipiniaa .Tliorny Molucca Ualm . . . 

IVerium Oleander .Oleander. 

Neurada jnucambem .IViMuinilient Ncurada .... 

Olea Etiropira .Coiiiinoii Olivo-trc(! .... 


Ononis vaginalis (Venten.) . . . Slicnlhiug Rest-lin'trow . . . 

Ornmis vaginalis (Willd.) . . . Sheatiiing Rest-harrow . . . 

Ononis (nova species).'.. 

Onosma (nova species). 

Orchis (nova species).Purple Orchis.. 

» 

Origanum Onites .Wmilly-lcaved Matinrain . . , 

Origanum (novp species). 

Ornithognlum arvense .... Field Star of Ilcthlehein . . . 

OmUhogalam luteum .Yellow Star of Bethlehem . . 

OrnUhagalam niumm (.Silithorjie) . Dwarf Star of Jielhlehcni . . 

Omlthogalum utuhrUalum . . . Star of Uethlehcin. 

Omithogalum (nova species) . . Star of Itethlehcm. 

Orobanche tineloria (Forsknhl) . . Dyer's Broom-rape. 

OroboHche (nova species). 

VOL. IV. 5 C 


Trofts (Afount Gargarus). 

Cos. 

Greece {Delphi, Fountain Castaba^. 
Coast of Egyp^. 

Triiis. 

Coast of Egypt. 

KfiJl't. 

Rhodes. 

Lower F.icypt. 

Attica (Plain of Alarulltiut. 

Cos. 

Htdy Land. 

(inlph of Glancus. 

Holy I.aind. 

.Attica {Plain i/f Afiirathuu, Tnmh 
of the JIheniims). 

Cos. 

laiwer Egypt. 

Lower Egypt. 

Hliodes. 

Giilph of Olaueus. 

Egypt. 

Egypt. 

Holy Land. 

Holy Land. 

Holy Laud (Jeiusalcm). 

Holy Ija'ud {<Taffii). 

Coast of Egypt.—Holy Laud. 

Holy Lund {Jerusalem, Afount of 
Olives .)—Over all Greece {Ther- 
mopi/lie), &c. &c. Ac. 

Holy Land {Moiait of Olives). 

Gnlpb of Glauuus. 

Cyprus. 

Gulph of Claueus. 

Troas {Bomalmshy). —Cos. 

Trojis (Source of Seiimandor}. 

Holy Land ( ftina of Galilee), 

Troas ( JianlAtm). 

Troas. 

Mount Ma>niiis. 

Cos. 

klount Uauniis. 

Nelson's Isle. 

Coast of Egypt. 


t 
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Pancratium nutnlimum . . 

. . Sea-side Paiiriiitinm .... 

Egypt. 

Panieum daet^lim .... 

. . Creeping-rooted I’anie-grass 

Holy Land.—Egypt. 

Panicum tur/riitum (Forskahl 

. . Turgid Panic-grass .... 

Ee>i‘t- 

jPaMerina Mrnula (WilW.) . 

. . Hairy Sparwwwort .... 

Gulph of GImicus.—Holy Lund. 

Pcfranum retunum .... 

. . Retnse-le.ivcd Pegannm . . 

NeUoti's 

Pfiriplvva Ksculeuta , . . 

. . Eseiilent Pcri)>loea. 

t 

PhiUjfrca medin .... 

. . Cum moll Phillyrra .... 

\ 7V/f # ;. 

PMomis IfKrbo'Vrnti . . . 

. . Rou^^i-lcaved JcruMilpiii Sug:v 

Cnild 

Pfiifsalu mmnij'era .... 

. . CliKt^'i'-fUmcrcd Witstcr Cherrj 

Cyprus.—“Uol\ Land . Joffa)* 

(novaspecies?; . . . 


lircece .Pnniafsiti'. 

PiaiUugo (nova . . 

. . Plaiilaoi. 


Plantaga iimmnptia . . . 

. . Uu kdiorii I'hiiitaiii. . . . 

Kliodt‘<, 

Piantago (nova fi|»ecie«) . . 


• HoI;i Laud Jiffia]. 

Planiugtt PtifWum . . . 

. . l'lc.iuurt Plantain .... 

Coa‘t of Egypt. 

Poa CgmstmXdes .... 

. . Dog's-tiiil Meadow-grass . . 

Egypt. 

Polgcarpim tetrayhiiUum . . 

. . Tour leaved Polycarp . . . 

Rhodes. 

Pah/gaia (nova species) . . 

. . Milkwort. 

C'n.s. 

PolggoHum 5Man(m«(Wind.} 

. . Bristly l^rsicaria .... 

Gulph of Glaiiciis.—Egypl(/?a(et/r() 

Polypogm (nova species) 

. . Grass. 

Lower Egypt. 

N.D. This Genus is not mentioned iu Martyn's edit. 

,of Milter'll Hictionarp. 

Pob/pogtm MarntpeHense (Desfout.) Beard-gross. 

Coast of Egypt. 

Pderium spinomm .... 

. . Shrubby Burnet'.. 

Cos.—Cj'priis.—Gulph of Glaueus. 


This plant is remarkable for' the Various kinds of leaves whieh it liears ut the same time; 
the leaflets or segments of the win^d leaves, upon some branches, beiii't quite entire; 
upon others deeply pinnatified; and npun others both sorts fcrowiii^ intermixed : so that 
the most accurate Dotanist, not being aware of its venatility, might suppose that 
different specimens, rut from the same plant, belonged to two diflierent species. Evrn 
on the flowaring braurhes both sorts occur; but the divided leaflets are most prevalent 
on the younger shoots, and the entire opes on Uiose that are more rigid and woody. 


PatentiUa tpcciom (VfUld.) . 

. 

Greece (Pormunir). 

Potentilla rqitauii . . . . 

. . Creeping Cinquefoil .... 

Gulph of Glaueus. 

Palentitla eupina . . . 

'. . Trailing Cinquefoil. 

Coast of Egypt. 

Peeralea bitumimia . . 

. . Bituminous Psorglea .... 

Gulph of Glaueus. 

Ptnraiea Palcriina . . . 


Huly Lfiud. 

Pulnumaria i^icinalu 

. . Common Lungwort .... 

Bulgaria. 

Puniea granatum . . . 

. . Pomegranate. 

Cyprus.—Holy Land {Jafi’a). 

Qiitrcui coedfera, . . . 

. . Scarlet Oak. 

Cos.—Greece (Mount Helicon, Ther- 
mipptie). • 

Querau JEgibpf • • • 

. . Valuinia Oak; called also Great' 
prickly-cupped Oak . . . . 

^Various parts\)fGreece. 

Qaereut Carrie .... 

. . Turkey Oak. 

Various parts of Greece. 

jQuercue JEieului . . . 

. . Small prickly-cupped Oak . . 

Various parts of Greece. 

Qaercue Ilex . 

. . Evergreen Oak. 

V'arious parts of Greece. 

Quereue gramuntia . . 

. . Holly-leaved Oak. 

V'orlous parts of Greece. 

Quareut Suber .... 

. . Cork-tree :. 

Various parts of Greece. 

Quereue (nova species ?) . 

. . Downy Oak. 

Attica (Plain ef Marathtn). 

Hamaieulue tlcaria . . 


Bulgaria. 
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JianunculHS (nova spci!ie»;.Cot. 

Renetla undattt .Wavc-leaved Weld. .... JUtwer Egypt.'^-Rhodet. 

Jticinuf Palnut-Chritti .... Common Pulma-Cbriiiti . . . Holy Liuid,~-Egypt. 

7tma centifol'ui ....... Handred-leoved Rose .... Rhodes. 

Kubia jmregrvna .Wild Madder.Gulph of Glaiicus. 

Rumexrmeus .. Rosy-s<.«iIed Dork.Gulph of Glaiieiis.—Coast of Egypt. 

Ramex aculeatm .IVirkly-socded I)or.k .... Rho<tes. 

Rnscus (nova speries) ..Trons {Stmree gf' Satmamirr), 

Rula KraiK'-itens .f.'omiiioii Roe.Greere {T/iermopyltr). 

Sit/uorniit i riirtala .Cmss-lriiveil Glassnort . . . Coast of Egj’Pt. 

Saliola tuiiva sl»ee.ir..i.Rosetta. 

Salsola Kali .I’rickly S,illw'irt.Holy l.aud (//mf, A/atareth), 

Saii’iu (novii spreies'.Sage.1 rons. 

Saimt triloba .'J’l'i'vi -lolinl Sage ..*... Gulph of Claiieiis. 

Srabliaa (nova spn-ie.).I-'*"** (Jaffa). 

SrutViom pittuma (SililhorpeJ • ■ I'iiathered Scabious .... Cyprus. 

SrbaHasA/u,ro,Ui(„K .Prickly R«g-riisl.Lower Egypt. 

itcilla bifotm .. Scpiill ...#.. Between Constantinople, and the 

Danulie. 


Scurpus Hotoschinius . . • . 

Si’rophularm (nova speeies) . . 

Scnqihulana camna . . • • 

Sedum (joptra . 

Seilam Totephimn . 


. ClU''tiT-he:uU*il Club-rush . ^ . 

. Figworl. 

. Dog’s I'igwort. 

. Spreading-flowered St<»ne.crm> . 
. Orpine. 


Sedum (nova spceics) . - • • . Stoueerop. 

iSenccio rapestrw (Wuldst.et KUailal.) Rock Ragwort. 

SerapUu cm digem .Heart-lipped Scrapias . . . . 

Seoamum Mieum .Imlian SesaidP* .. 


Silane eongeila (Sibthorpe). 

Sinepit . .Hoary Mustard. 

Smilexaopera . .Rough Bindweed. 

Sdanum nigrum .Common NighUharfe .... 

(Willd.) . - . Cretan Urmnn. 

Sparimm,aJarium .Radiating Broom. 

. .Cretan Ktolge-Nettle . . . • 

Statice aphylla (Powkabl ?) . . .. 


Troas.—Coast of Egypt. 

Gulph of Glaucus. 

Gulph of Glaucus, 

Troas. 

Holy Land, 

Holy Land. 

Bulgaria. 

Gulph of Glaucus. 

Holy Land (Jeruialem). 

Greece (Jietpbi, (iataban paring). 
Gulph of Glaucus. 

Holy Land.—Greece (T’AerwopyJff). 
Attica (Plaina/Maralhan). 

Cos. 

Gulph of Glaucus. 

Gulph of Glaucus* 

Lower Egypt—Coast of Egypt— 
Nelsou's Isle. 


Slaiiee arutata (Sibtharpe) . 
Statice numopeteda . . . . 

m/i/mx paleaeea . 

Sympijftum’ (nova species) 
Thmotv Catlica • • . 


Awne.1 Sea-Lavender .... Cyprus.—Holy Und (Jaffa). 

BromUeavedShrubbySea-Uvendar. Gulph of Glaucuse-Nelson’s Isle. 
Chaffy Feather-grass .... Lower Egypt.-Nelson’s Isle. 

Storax-tree.Gulph of Glaucus. 

Holy Laud (Jerutalrm!. 

French Tamarisk '. ’ ' ’ Holy Laud.-Attiea a/d/., 

raMon). 

Common Germander .... Holy Land.-Greece (7’Acr«W»-r)- 


Tcuerium *.ama:drys . ■ 
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Teiwrium arittUale .Miiltifid Germander . . 

Teucriam (nova spcciea) .... Germander. 

Teucrium PoUum .I’oley Germander . . . 

Tturiium Palium .Mountain Poley. 

Thltupi ioxatik .Round-leaved Shepherd’«-pur»e. 


Holy Land. 

Mount Hoirous. 

Lower Egypt.—Cyprus. 

Troas. 

Troas {Source of Seamandtr).- 
Lower Egypt. 

Thymbra? (nova apceics) aniltigua? (noii*). This may be a new Genus. Greece {Thermopybe). 

Thymkra ^gncata . ..Cyprus —Holy Land {Jeruealem). 

Tordytium (nova species). 

2\>rdylium aputum .Dwarf Hnrtwort.Cos. 

THImlut . .Cypnis. 

TVifoHufn ngrarium .Upright Hop-Trefoil .... Giilpli of Glaucus. 

TVtfohum elypentum .Shield-bearing Trefoil .... Cos. 

Trifolinm (nova species) .... Trefoil . '..Cos. 

Trifolium (nov.i species ) . . . _.GulpU of Glaucus. 

TrifoHum Indieum .Indian Trefoil. Lower Egypt. 

I'r^otium retupinatum .... Spreading Trefoil ..... Egypt {Rosetta). 

Trifolium stellalum .Starry Trefoil.Gulph of Glaucus. 

Trifoliu/n lometttosum .Downy Trefoil.Cos. 

Trifolium vni/lorum .Solitary.flowered Trefoil . . . Troas. 

Trigonella (nova species).' Gulph of Glaucus. 

Trigouella corniculata .Horned Fenugreek.Cos.—^Rhodes. 

Urtiea JBalenrica .Balear^ Nettle.Rhodes. 

t'aleriana {rurusimn .’) that rare f'a/erian found 1^ Dr. Sibthorpe'v 

near the river XAmyrit in l^/cia t and thought 1^ vTroas, 
him to lie the of Dioscorides. Sec Flora Crteeo, J " 

vol. i. p. 34. 


Verbascum siuuatum .Sinuate Mullein . . . . 

Perbatcum (nova sjHfcics). 

Perouica (nova species) .... Speedwell.’ . . . 

Peranica agrestie .Field Speedwell. 

Pieia hybrida .Mongrel Vetch ,,. 

Pieia ialhyroidet .Spring Vetch. 

Pinca (nova species).Periwinkle. 

Piola odorala .Common Violet. 

PUex 4gnus-eattus .; . Chaste-tree. 

ZizypKut Lotus (Willd.l .... Lote-tree. 

ZieyphuspaSurus (VliUd.) . . . Christ’s Thom. 

Zizyphus dpimt-CAristi .... Christ's Thorn. 


Holy Land (Jaffa). 

Gulph of Glaucus. 

Mount Homius. 

Rhodes. 

Cos.—Rhodes. 

Bulgaria. 

Mount Ha'inus. 

Vallm t of Mount Hieuius. 
Holy Land. 

Holy Laud j Jaffa). 
Cyprus.—^H<<!y Land. 

Holy Land. 
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No. III. 


TEMPERATURE OF THE ATMOSPHERE, 

' ArCOHUIN» '1^ 

DIURNAL onSERVATION; 

Mini 

A CORRESPONDING STATEMENT OF TEMPERATURE IN ENGLAND 

l>i;i!IN» TIIF. SAME rt'.RIOD: 

* 

The latter Iiciiig catrarted from a Kepister kept in the Aparlinetita of the Rot ai Suciety 
of GiNimin, hy Order of the I'resident and Couneil. 


N.U. The Ohtervations during ihe JourHeg were nlways made at Nam, and in the mml shadedsituatioH 
that could he found: those »f' the Ragnl Siicietg at Two f. M.: and both on the Sinle of Fahrenheit. 


OlMcrTtilionoii tlic 

>cnW of Fahrenheit. 

Where mniic* 

When matle. 

0!>Mprvatioti iti {.oniluii 
on tUe tame Day. 

f!H 

Marathon, 

Deccniltcr i , 

1801. .°,8 

71 

Afaratliou, 

December 2. 

43- 

5J> 

Shalishi, 

December 3. 

30 


Thebes, 

December 4. 

10 

:>s 

Thebes, 

December 5. 

50 

48 

Thebes, 

December 6. 

45 

<53 

Thebes, 

December ?. 

39 

5i) 

Neocorio, 

December S. 

15 

..r.4 

rw V V 

>5agara. 

December g. 

30 

50 

Capranfi, 

December 10. 

17 

51 

ScrepO, 

December 11. 

44 

GO 

Lebadea, 

December 12. 

38 

<53 

l,ebadea. 

December 13. 

35 
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OlMerriition on tlir 
Sciile «r Fahrenlicit. 

IVliere made. 

When inudo. 

Obifryiktlon in Londor 
on the Mine Day* 

59 

Frontier of Fhocig, 

December 14. 

32 

59 

Delphi, 

December 15. 

.35 

44 

30 

Valley of Kallidia upon Parnassus, -t 
Summit of Parnassus. 

December 16. 

31 

47 

Ruins of Tithorca, 

December 17. 

32 

51 

Palixu-Castro, 

December 18. 

31 

51 

Thermopylw, 

December ig. 

30 

51 

Dervenc beyond Zeit&u, 

December 20. 

36 

50 

Near to Pbarsalus, 

December 21. 

43 

52 

I..arissa, 

December '22. 

38 

59 

Yan, near Tempe, 

December 23. 

47 

57 

Between Ampel&kia and Piatamonos, 

December 24. 

45 

57 

Kiian between Piatamonos and Katarina, December 25. 

49 

57 

Kitros, * 

December 20'. 

48 

49 

Mauro-smack Ferry, 

December 27. 

47 

50 

Thessalonica, 

December 28. 

42 

51 

Thessalonica, 

December 2g. 

42 

52 

Thessalonica, 

December 30. 

39 

51 

Near Thessalonica, 

December 31. 

33 

62 

Micra Reshek, 

January 1, IV02. 33 

59 

Near Orphano, 

January 2. 

35 

58 

Xlian of Kynarga, 

'January 3. 

29 

62 

Ferry of the Kara-sd River, 

January 4. 

33 

57 

Five hours East of Yenlga, 

January 5. 

33 

49 

Gymmerginc, 

January 6. 

35 

51 

Dervene between Gymmcrglne&Fairy, January 7. 

33 

53 

Near Achooria, 

January 8. 

36 

51 

Malgara, 

January g. 

35 

49 

Yenijick, 

January 10. 

30 

51 

Turkmal4, 

January 11. 

, 31 

57 

Sclymbria, 

January 12. 

28 

57 

Custom>House, Constantinople, 

January 13. 

28 

53 

Constantinople, 

January I4. 

SO 

51 

Constantinople, 

January 15. 

27 

49 

Constantinople, 

January 16. 

34 



OtifOmuion on the 

APPENDIX, N' 

’ 111. 

m 

Ubnenmlioh In London 

Hmlc ul Fahn:iilit.‘U. 

Where made. 

Whrn mnd<. 

^ uii the inme Day. 

41 

Constautiuoplc, 

January I?. 

40 

57 

Constantinople, 

January 18. 

44 

48 

Constantinople, 

January ip. 

U> 

53 

Ccxistautinople, 

January 20. 

42 

51 

Constantinople, 

January 21, 

43 

51 

Constantinople, 

January 22. 

41 

4<i 

Constantinople, 

January 23. 

41 

Si) 

Constantinople, 

January 24. 

43 

30 

Constantinople, 

January 25. 

44 

3!) 

Constaulinople, 

January 2(). 

45 

45 

Constantinople, 

January 27. 

48 

4fi 

Constantinople, 

January 28. 

48 

45 

Constantinople, 

January 2p. 

44 

39 

Constantinople, 

January 30. 

47 

43 

Constantinople, 

January 31. 

48 

45 

Constantinople, 

February I. 

49 

4i 

Constantinople, 

February 2. 

49 

42 

Constantinople, 

February 3. 

47 

39 

Constantinople, 

February 4. 

45 

42 

Conatautiuople, 

February 5. 

41 

39 

Constantinople, 

February (}. 

47 

44 

Constantinople, 

February 7 . 

41 

51 

Constantinople, 

February 8 . 

41 

51 

Constantinople, 

February 9 . 

42 

45 

Constantinople, 

February 10 . 

41 

57 

Constantinople, 

February 11 , 

37 

54 

Constantinople, 

February 12. 

39 

57 

Constantinople, 

February 13. 

48 

62 

^Constantinople, 

February 14. 

36 

53 

Constantinople, 

February 15. 

35 

57** 

Constantinople, 

February 16 . 

38 

58 

Constantinople, 

February 17 . 

45 

54 

Constantinople, 

February 18. 

43 

54 

Constantinople, 

February ip. 

45 

53 

Constantinople, 

February 20 , 

47 
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Obspmtion on the 
bcule of FnliKulieti. 

Where ui«^. . 

When mad^. 

OhM>r%*Atioii in 
oil tlie wiinr Day. 

41 

Constantinople, 

February 21. 

53 

42 

Constantinople, 

February 22. 

55 

44 

Constantinople, 

February 23. 

55 

42 

Constantinople, 

February 24. • 

53 

3!) 

Constantinople, 

February 25. 

48 

51 

Constantinople, 

February 26. 

43 

48 

Constantinople, 

February 27 . 

49 

51 

Constantinople, 

February 28. 

4'/ 

55 

Constantinople, 

March 1. 

48 

57 

Constantinople, 

March 2. 

53 

58 

■ Constantinople, 

March 3. 

48 

50 

Constantinople, 

March 4. 

44 

50 

Constantinople, 

March 5. 

41 

53 

Constantinople, 

March 6. 

41 

48 

Constantinople, 

March 7- 

41 

50 

Constantinople, 

March' 6. 

41 

59 

Constantinople, 

March 9 . 

44 

G4 

Constantinople, 

March 10. 

52 

46 

Constantinople, 

March 11. 

56 

47 

Constantinople, 

March 12. • 

52 

48 

Constantinople, 

March 13. 

42 

55 

Constantinople, 

March 14. 

41 


Constantinople, 

March 1.5. 

43 

46 

Constantinople, 

March 16 . 

49 

39 

Constantinople, 

Marcli 17 . 

51 

37 

Constantinople, 

March 18. 

55 

S9 

Constantinople, 

March 19 . 

48 

52 

Constantinople, 

March 20. 

49 

59 

Constantinople, 

Maroh 21. 

46 

4 

62 

Constantinople, 

March 22. 

50 

59 

Constantinople, 

March 23. 

49 

62 

Constantinople, 

March 24. 

59 

59 

Constantinople, 

March 25. 

60 

59 

Constantinople, 

March 26 . 

60 

61 

Constantinople, 

, March 27- 

65 
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OlMcmtlnn All thi 

ofFalirmliut. 

1 

Wliere mode. 

VniRii made. 

ObMTvQtion In laond 
on the Mime Day. 

r>5 

Constantinople, 

March 28. 

62 

59 

Constantinople, 

March 20 . 

47 

66 

Constantinople, 

March 30. 

49 

53 

Constantinople, 

March 31. 

4« 

50 

Kiltchtlk Tchekmadjeh, 

April 1 . 

52 

47 

Udrt^k Tchekmadjeh, 

April 2. 

59 ■ 

50 

Selivria, 

April 3. 

5fi 

53 

Tchorlu, 

April 4. 

61 

53 * 

I>nri>haz, 

April 5. 

6;t 

53 

Kirk Iklisie, 

April (i. 

55 

5-> 

Kannara, * 

April 7. 

.59 

•IK 

Fachi, 

April 8. 

# 66 

52 

Carnabat, 

April g. 

55 

52 

Dobrallc, 

^ April 10. 

5S 

53 

Dragoelu, 

April 11. 

55 

65 

Shumla, 

.April 12. 

4K 

70 

Tiitchckeui, * 

April 13. 

48 

66 

Torlach, • 

• 

April 14. 

54 

41 

llustchuk. 

* April 15. 

57 

50 

Tiya, 

April 16. 

59 

53 

Bukorest, 

April 17, 

63 

50 

Bukorcst, 

April 18. 

61 

53 

Bukorest, 

April 19. 

66 

50 

Bhkorcst, 

April 20. 

67 

ai 

Bukorest, 

April 21. 

59 

60 

Bilkorest, • 

April 22. 

63 

62 

Bukorest, 

April 23. 

53 

60 

Bukorest, 

April 24. 

(iO 

71 

Bukorcst, 

April 25. 

62 

6K 

Maronches, 

April 26. 

60 

66 

Cqrt6 D’Argish, 

April 27. 

54 

69 .* 

Kinnin, 

April 28. 

54 

(iK 

Hermans tadt. 

April 29. 

52 

66 

Hermanstadt, 

April 30. 

56 

66 

Magh, 

May 1. 

61 

71 

Szasavaros, 

May 2. 

61 

66 

Nagyag, 

May 3. ^ 

58 
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Observation on the. 
Scale of PahrrnheU. 

Where made. 

When made. 

Obicnrotkm in Lond 
un the Miiue Oo). 

62 

Dobra, 

May 4. 

60 

57 

Iligas, 

May 5. 

56 

GO 

KomloH, 

May 6. 

58 

57 

Turkish Kanislia, 

May 7- 

57 

66 

Pctery, 

May 8. 

61 

70 

Inares, 

May 9. , 

GH 

61: 

Pest, 

May 10. 

60 

m 

Pest, 

May 11. 

65 

71 

Voroesvar, 

May 12. 

(«) 

77 

Near Zelitz, 

May. 13. 

59 

66 

Schemnitz, 

May 14. 

57 

A 

62 

Yalack, 

May 15. 

55 

57 

Koserniche, 

May 16. 

55 

44 

Schemnitz, (snow and rain}. 

May 17. 

51 

48 

Schemnitz, (hail and snow). 

May 18. 

55 

50 

Schemnitz, 

AJay 19. 

53 

50 

Schemnitz, 

May 20. 

54 

69 

Schemnitz, • 

May 21. 

73 

48 

Schemnitz, 

May 22. 

73 

50 

Schemnitz, 

May 23. 

65 

58 

Wiud-schadt, 

Alay 24. 

66 

48 

Lewa, 

May 25. 

67 

55 

Tyrnaw, 

May 26. 

74 

62 

Presbnrg, 

May 27. 

70 

70 

Presburg, 

May 28. 

76 

68 

Vienna, 

May 29. 

68 

67 

Vienna, 

May 30. 

51 

65 

Vienna, 

May 31. 

48 

64 

Vienna, 

June 1. 

54 

66 

Vienna, 

June 2. • 

56 

55 

Vienna, 

June _ 3. 

71 

66 

Vienna, 

Jime 4. 

69 

70 

Vienna, 

June 5* 

68 

71 

Vienna, 

June 6. 

63 

70 

Vienna, 

June 7> 

60 

71 

' Vienna, 

June 8. 

66 
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1 

on tlin 

S<ttU’ <>r rAlirinhi'i^ 

WliPTi* mad 

i\S 

ViiMiiia, 

70 

Vii-nua, 

71 

\'if«na. 

71 

Vicuna, 

70 

• 

Vienna, 

70 

\’!ofina. 

71 

Vienna, 


Vienna, 

71 ’ 

Vii'iina, 

7.1 

Vienna, 

70 

Vienna, 

71 

Vienna, 

70 

Vienna, 

7-' 

Vienna, 

71> 

Vieun.a, 

or* 

Vienna, 

77 

Vienna, 

7i> 

Vienna, 

8;l 

Vienna, 

8i: 

Vienna, 

7.’> 

VienifH, 

7J 

Vienna, 

87 

Vicuna, 

HfJ 

Vienna, 

87 

Vienna, 

8.> 

Vienna, 

8() 

Vienna, 

87 

Vienna, 

87 

Vienna, 

i)2 

yieiina. 

8« 

.Vienna, 

!W* 

Vienna, 

92 

Vienna, 

88 

Vienna, 

87 

Vienna, 

81 

Vienna, 


When made. 

Ob»er\ation-ln Londioa 
on the kftine Bfty* 

June p. 

61 

June 10. 

62 

June U. 

68 

June 12. 

67 

June 13. 

70 

June 14. 

68- 

June I.I. 

7.8 

June li). 

77 

June 17 . 

67 

June IH. 

70 

June 19 . 

74 

June 20. 

. 7^ 

June 21. 

66 

June 22. 

67 

June 23. 

70 

June 24. 

(i5 

June 2.‘1. 

Ctl 

June 2(7. 

72 

June 27 . 

6.1 

June 28. 

66 

June 29 . 

64 

June 30, 

67 

July 1. 

r>8 

July 2. 

61 

July 3. 

62 

July 4. 

67 

July 5 . 

64 

July 6. 

64 

July 7- 

70. 

July 8. 

70 

July 9 - 

70 

July 10. 

61 

July 11. 

65 

July 12 . 

I 

July 13. 

62 

July 14. 

62 
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No. IV. 

A DIARY OF THE AUTHOR'^ ROUTE, 

CONTAININO THE 

NAMES OF THE PLACES HE VISITED. 

AND THEIR DISTANCE FROM EACH OTHER. 


N. B. Th« DiMtanca iii Tobebv are etaled bi/ Hour*; each Hoar being equal to Three English lUile<- 
in the German Empire, the Hiitances are reehoned hg Post*, or Station*; each of whieh i 
considered aqual to 7^ Heard journey: perhaps about five Miles EngSsh, upon the tsverage. 


FIRST ROUTE,— Athens to Thessalonica. 


1801. 

tloors. 

1801. 



Nou. 31. 

From Athens to Kakdvies . . 

2 

Dec. 13. 

' Arracovia 


Dec. 1. 

Stamata. 

3 

16 . 

Summit of Parnassus . . 



Marathon. 

3 


Monastery of the Virgin . 


3. 

Kallingi, or Kalingi . . . . 

1-i- 

17. 

Aija Marian .... 



Capandritti. 

It 


Veiitza, or Tithorea . . 



Magi. 

It 

18. 

Palseu-Castro .... 



Shalishi. 

3 


Dadi. 



(Enea, or Ela . 

2 


Bodonitza. 



Skemata. 

2 

19.-I 

' Potyandridm of (he Greeks win 

4. 

Tliebes. 

5 

L fell at Tkermop^lft , , 

. 

7. 

Fl^tanS. 

2 


Thermopylae .... 


8. 

Coda . 

1 


Zeittin. 



Leuctra. 

3 

30. 

Pharsa, or Pkarsalus . . 



Neocorio. 

1 . 

21. 

Larissa. 


9- 

Hieron of the Miisea on Helicon 

1 

23. 

Van. 



Sagktk. 

2 


Ampelkkia. 



KotCtmala. 

14 

24. 

Platamonos » .... 



Panori......... 

2i^ 

25. 

Katarina. 



Lebadda . 

14 

26. 

Kitros 


10. 

Caprand, or Chceronia . . . 

2 


Leuterochori .... 



Lebadda. 

2 


Lebkno . 


11. 

Romaiko. 

H 

2?. 

Inge Mauro Ferry . . . 



Screpd, or Orehomentts .' . . 

■i 


Mauro>smack Ferry . . 



Lebadha. 

2 


Vardar River .... 


13. 

Criaia. 

84 


TeUde, or Tekelly . . 



Caatii, or De/^At. 

1 

28. 

Thessalonica .... 



Total 
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SECOND ROUTE,—^ow Thessalonica to Constaktinoplb. 


1801. 


flours. 

leos. 


Itoon. 

liec. 31. 

Clissele. 

. 7 

Jan. 7" 

Derveno. 

. 1 

Jan. 1. 

Traiia Beshek. 

. 2 


Fairy. 

. 54 

1802. 

Micra Beshek ^ . 

H 

8. 

Acbooria. 

. 4 


Khun Erendcri Bauz . . . 

. 15 


Kishan. 

. 4 

2. 

Orphano .. 

. 5 

9- 

Bulgar Keui . . . . . 

. 1 

3. 

Khan Kynarga. 

. 4 


Malgara. 

. 3 


Pravista. 

. 25 


Develi. 

. 5 


Cafallo. 

. 3 

10. 

Yenijicfc. 

. 3 

4. 

Charp.autfi Tchiflick . . . 

, If 


Rhodosto. 

. 4 


Ferry over the Neslun, or Karasu I 

11. 

Turkma14. 

. G 


River 

J “ 


Eski Eregli. 

. Si 


Yeniga. 

. 4 

12. 

Selivria. 

. 3 

5. 

Gymnicrgine. 

. 8 


Crevatis. 

. 2 

6. 

Tchafts-tcheyr. 

. .5 


Buyhk Tchekmadjeh . . 

• 4 

7. 

Kallia Gredcrai. 

. 1 

j * 

Kdtchflk Tchekmadjeh . 

. 3 


Shepshe . •. 

. 3 

1 

Constantinople .... 

. 3 


Peresteria.. • 

■ 1 

• 

Total 

. I07t 


N.B. The computed Distance from TaESSALOwic/y io Constantinople is J14 Hours. We 
performed it in 107tj but were made to pay for 126 Honrs. Mr. Walpole, who undertook this 
journey in company with the Tartan, acoomplished it in less time than wc did. 


THIRD ROUTE, —-Irom CoiirsTAXTiNOPi.E to Bukorest in Walachia. 


t 


Hours. 

1803. 

1.- 

f From Pi'ra to Kdtchhk' 


.iipril g. 

1- Tchekmadjeh . . . ■ 

f ^ 

'10. 

2. 

Bfiyuk Tchekmadjeh . . 

. 3 


3. 

Pivatis, or Crevatis . . . 

. 4 

11. 


Selivria. 

. 2 


4. 

Kunnekica . 

. 5 

13. 


Tcl^rln. 

. 3 


5. 

Caristrania. 

. 6 

14. 


Burgbaz . 

. 4 


6. 

Hasilbalem . 

. (5 



Kirk Iklisie . 

. 2 

16 . 

7- 

Hericl6r . 

. 4 



Kannara . 

. 4 


8. 

Fachi . 

. 4 



Beymilico . 

. 5 



JJoun* 


Camabat. 

Dobralle. 

Cbaligh Kavack. 

Dragoelu. 

Sbumla. 

Tatchekeui. 

Lazgarat. 

Torlach. 

Pisanitza. 

Ruslchdk. 

Ferry over thcDanubeto Giurdzgio 

Tiya.•• • 

Kapoka. 

BhkoieBt. 


4 

4 

4 

4 

3 
6 

5 
2 
5 

X 

2t 

5^ 

4 


Total. . lilt 
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FOURTH ROUTE,-^/rom Bukorest, orer the Carpathian Mountains, 
to Hermans!'A.DT in Iramylvania. 


180S. 

April 36. Bfikomt to Bfilentin . . . 

Ftorent . 

Maroncbes. 

Gayeat. 

Kirchinhof. 

Piteati. 

27 - Mdiiichest. 

Cort6 D'Argtsh. 


nmiii. 1«02. ' 

4 , April Uy. Salatroick. 5 

4 1 28. Perichan .*.(j 

3 Kinnin.y 

3 Lazaret ......... 2 

3 29 . Boihcntliftrn.2 

4 Hermanstadt. 4 

- Total . . 53 


FIFTH ROUTE,— /roTO Hermanstadt, to Pest in Hungary. 


Gcnnftn IHnu. 

Hermanstadt to Magh • • 

,B.iesniark.1 

Muhicnback.1 

Sibnt.1 

Sz'jsavaros .... . 1J- 

Deva.li- 

Nagyag; and back to Deva . 8 

Dobra.2 

Czoczcd..... . . 1 
Koum-a j enter Hungary by \ j 
the Bannat .... ^ 

Fazeed . 1 

Bossar . ..1 

Lugos.If 

Kisseto . ..1 

Temeswar ...... 2 

Kleine Beczkereck ... 1 

Tscbadal . .. 1 

, Xotnlos ..1 

. 1 


Ut'rimii) S'o»ts. 

Turkish Kanisha, (when *hu'l 2 

Tlteiss overflows) . . . ■' 

oiberwise, only one post. 

Pass tilts Ferry, and leave ' the \ 

Bannat. J * 

Horgos.1 

Segediu.I 

Satinatz.1 

Kischtelek.1 

Petery.I 

Feleglyhitza ...... 1 

Paka.1 

Ketscliemet.t 

Foldeak.I 

Oerkeny . ^..t 

Inares . ,.1 

Ctesa ....f ....1 

% 

Sehorokschar.t 

Pest.I 


• Total . . 45t 
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SIXTH ROUTE,— ^ro7» Pbst, to the Hungarian Gold and Silver Mines 


of ScHEMNiTZ and Chemnitz. . 

•802. joit,. 180S. 

May 12. I’l'st to Vorroesvar .... 1^ May 13. Bakabanya.I* 

Donigh. 1 -J 14. Scbemnitz.3 

RirLiny . .1 15. Yalack.. . If 

1.3. Komorn.1 Cremnitz ....... If 

Zclitz.If l6. Koserniche.3 

Lfwa.If Schemnitz.. 1 


Total . . 17f 

SEVENTH ROUTE,—^ 07 » Schemnitz to Vienna. 


1H02. •’“M* 1802. **•“■ 

May 24. Schemnitz to Stambocb . . 1 May T]. Czekles .1 

25. Bath.1 '. Prcsburg .J 

Lewa . . ^.1 28. Deutch Altcmberg .... 1 

Verebely.li- . Reigleabrunn.1 

Newtra .....*. H Fischamend.1 

26. Freystadt. If SohwScbat .1 

Tyniaw.If • Vienna.« • 1 

.‘ " Total . . 17 


Total Numbzk oC Vasts from Mermanstadl, including tite Excursions to the Mines of Transylvania 
and Hungary . . . 80f German Posts ;—about 480 English Miles. 

TOl'AL from ATHENS to VIENNA, by Constantinople . . . 565 Hours j —or l6g0 English MUes, 


EIGHTH ROUTE, 

r—from ViENiSrA to Paris and Boulogne. 

0 

Oerniw PmU. 

Freneh Port** 

Vienna to Lintz. 

. . 13 

Strasburg to Nancy. 

. 18f 

Braunau.. 

• • rt 

Bar Le Due. 

. . lOi 

Munich. 

. . 8f 

Epernay. 

. . I4f 

Augsburg. 

. . 4f 

Meaux. 

. l6f 

Ulm . . . . . 

. 4f 

Paris. 

. Sf 

Strasburg . . *. 

. 15f 

Amiens.. . 

. . 15 

German Posts 

. .53f 

Abbeville. 

Boulogne. 

. 5 

. • 9 


French Potts.. gii’ 


* » 

rOTAL of the Journey from ATHENS to BOULOGNE, % Land ... about 2368 EngUsh Mtks. 

•^1 ^ . 

WATTS, ntniT^ saoxBovair. * 







































BURATA. 

tr.'iUM la^ iityiwriibuii. 

rmiUtrnifm**. 

lAai m A W( f HAm rimta ht, Buin» of Churronwi-M^md iii 
IM 'I* •* • Ruin«of Orth«wio&iM. 

mt IMi (8), iwuf 

JhwCvfNolM rwtrfwrfaim. 
pTR tia, Moto, nod AM<aSM> 

Htf, iVfrf atfiio Dtwgirtar. 

sH nk|tii»«riiMi% T0ti vteimt. 








